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THE COLLEGE CALENDAR 


1936 


JUNE 1, Monday. Applications for admission in September, 1936, 
should be filed on or before this date. 


SEPTEMBER 8, Tuesday. Intelligence test, 9 A.M., for candidates 
seeking admission by means of entrance examinations. 


SEPTEMBER 8-10, Tuesday to Thursday. Entrance examinations. 

SEPTEMBER 15, Tuesday. Freshmen Residence Halls and College 
Union Dining Room open. 

SEPTEMBER 16, Wednesday. Freshman class meeting, 11 A.M., 
Alumni Hall. Attendance required of all Freshmen. 


SEPTEMBER 17, Thursday. Intelligence test, 9 A.M. Required of 
all Freshmen. 


SEPTEMBER 18, Friday. Freshman Chapel, 9 A.M. Registration of 
Freshmen, 9:30 A.M. to 12 M. Registration of Sophomores, 
1 to 3:30 P.M. 


SEPTEMBER 19, Saturday. Registration of upper division students, 
9 A.M. to 12 M. and 1 to 3:30 P.M. Registration of graduate 
students, 1 to 3:30 P.M. 


SEPTEMBER 21, Monday. Classes begin 8 A.M. Forty-ninth Con- 
vocation Service, Alumni Hall, 11 A.M. 


OcToBER 2, Friday. Last day to add courses to study-list. 


OcToBER 10, Saturday. Intelligence test 9 a. M., for all new students 
with advanced standing. 


OcToBER 16, Friday. Last day to drop courses from study-list with- 
out penalty of Failure. 


NOVEMBER 25, Friday. End of first half of first semester. 
NOVEMBER 26-27, Thursday and Friday. Thanksgiving Recess. 
DECEMBER 18, Friday. Christmas Vacation begins, 3:30 P.M. 


1937 


JANUARY 4, Monday. Christmas Vacation ends, 8 A. M. 


JANUARY 28-FEBRUARY 4, Thursday to Thursday. Final Examina- 
tions, first semester. 
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FEBRUARY 1-3, Monday to Wednesday. Entrance examinations for 
February candidates for admission by this means. 


FEBRUARY 8, Monday. Registration of all students for second semes- 
ter,9 A.M. to 12 M. and 1 to 4 P.M. 


FEBRUARY 9, Tuesday. Classes begin, 8 A. M. 


FEBRUARY 15, Monday. Last day for filing applications in candidacy 
for Bachelor of Arts or Master of Arts degrees to be con- 
ferred in June. 


FEBRUARY 19, Friday. Last day to add courses to study-list. 


FEBRUARY 27, Saturday. Intelligence test for all new students en- 
tering the college at the second semester. 


Marcu 5, Friday. Last day to drop courses from study-list without 
penalty of Failure. 


MarcuH 24, Wednesday. Spring Vacation begins, 3:30 P. M. 
MarcuH 30, Tuesday. Spring Vacation ends, 8 A. M. 

APRIL 9, Friday. End of first half of second semester. 
APRIL 15, Thursday. Founders’ Day. 


APRIL 23, Friday. Last day for removal of conditions by June can- 
didates for degrees. 


May 7, Friday. Last day for presentation of theses in final form by 
June candidates for Master of Arts degree. 


May 13, Thursday. Phi Beta Kappa Day. 


May 26-JUNE 5, Wednesday to Saturday. Final examinations, sec- 
ond semester. 


JuNE 5, Saturday. Alumni Day. Reunions, 2 p.m. Annual 
Alumni Banquet, 6:30 P. M. 


JUNE 6, Sunday. Baccalaureate Service, 6:45 Pp. M., Hillside Theatre. 


JUNE 7, Monday. Class Day Exercises, 2 P.M. Forty-fifth Annual 
Commencement, 6:45 Pp. M., Hillside Theatre. 


JUNE 8-SEPTEMBER 14. Summer Vacation, 19377. 


SEPTEMBER 15, Wednesday. First meeting of the Freshman Class, 
Fall semester, 1937. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


N THE WINTER of 1885 several pastors and laymen of the Presby- 

terian Church in Los Angeles were brought together by a com- 
mon interest in establishing an institution of higher learning in 
Southern California. At that time Los Angeles, though growing 
rapidly, was still in the formative stage of its development. The 
institution which these men planned was duly established and opened 
its doors on September 11, 1888, under the presidency of Samuel 
H. Weller, D.D., in a section of the community known as Boyle 
Heights. It was first incorporated under the name of “The Occi- 
dental University of Los Angeles,” which was subsequently changed 
to Occidental College. The aim of the institution as stated in its 
prospectus was “to secure an education that is broad and thorough 
* * * and to realize a culture that is practical and Christian.” 


The first years of the newly established College were years of 
stress and difficulty. This was due in part to the handicap of 
insufficient endowment, to the period of deflation and hard times 
which followed the collapse of the great boom of 1887 and 1888 in 
Los Angeles, and to the loss of the main college building by fire in 
1896. This period of struggle and sacrifice, however, fixed in the 
life of the College certain traditions of loyalty, devotion, and faith 
which are among its greatest assets. After the resignation of Presi- 
dent Weller in 1891, in the disheartening period which followed, 
faithful and heroic service was rendered by Rev. A. A. Dinsmore, 
D.D., as field agent, and by Presidents J. Melville McPherron, Rev. 
Elbert N. Condit, and Rev. J. W. Parkhill. Rev. Guy W. Wads- 
worth, D.D., next came to the presidency, and under his leadership 
notable progress was made in the curriculum and in student enroll- 
ment, as well as in buildings and endowment. In 1899, during Dr. 
Wadsworth’s term of office, the College through the generosity of 
several friends secured a site in Highland Park, a community in the 
northeastern section of Los Angeles, and began what may be looked 
upon as a second stage in its development. In 1905 Dr. Wadsworth 
resigned and until the election of John Willis Baer, LL.D., in 1906, 
Rev. Wm. S. Young, D.D., LL.D., one of the founders of the Col- 
lege and secretary of the Board of Trustees, was acting president. 
During the ten years that Dr. Baer held the office of president, 
in addition to a very substantial growth along all lines, three changes 
of especial significance were effected. The first of these involved a 
separation of the College from the organic relation with the Presby- 
terian Church which it had maintained from its inception. This 
change, however, did not deprive the College of its Presbyterian 
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traditions, influence or support. The second change was the dis- 
continuance of the Academy which had been affliated with the 
College since 1888, thus leaving Occidental an institution of purely 
collegiate rank. The third, made necessary because of inadequate 
campus and building facilities, involved the removal of the College 
in 1914 to a campus of approximately eighty-five acres in the com- 
munity of Eagle Rock, a residential section lying within the city 
limits of Los Angeles about midway between the center of that city 
and the center of Pasadena. The buildings which were erected at 
that time were three in number: Johnson Hall of Letters, Fowler 
Hall of Science, and Swan Hall, a dormitory for men, all of which 
were admirably adapted to college purposes. Shortly afterward, the 
athletic field, known as Patterson Stadium, was also completed. 


By 1918 the College had an enrollment of something over four 
hundred students and a faculty of twenty-five members. Its aca- 
demic standing was also given full recognition by the various accredit- 
ing boards and other similar bodies throughout the United States. 
Occidental was placed on the accredited list of the Association of 
American Universities in 1918, during the administration of Rev. 
Silas Evans, D.D., LL.D., and four years later its women graduates 
were admitted to membership in the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. In 1922, following the establishment of a Graduate 
School and a School of Education, the College was authorized to 
recommend candidates for teachers’ credentials in the State of Cali- 
fornia. In 1926 its academic standing was further recognized by 
the establishment at Occidental of a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, the 
Delta Chapter of California. 


In 1921 Remsen Du Bois Bird, D.D., was elected President of 
Occidental College. Since that time the endowment has been very 
materially increased, and ten major buildings have been added. 
These include the Mary Norton Clapp Library; the Bertha Harton 
Orr Hall and the Grace Carter Erdman Hall, residences for women; 
the Hillside Theater; residences for the President, the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Comptroller; the College Union; the first unit of a 
Music Building and Chapel; and the E. S. Field Memorial, which 
includes the Alumni Gymnasium and the Taylor Swimming Pool. 
An outstanding feature of the development of the College within the 
last few years has been the landscaping of the grounds surrounding 
these buildings, and the general beautifying of the campus. 


The present registration of the College is slightly more than 
seven hundred and fifty students, including about an equal number 
of men and women. The faculty has approximately sixty members. 


Part One 
ORGANIZATION OF THE COLLEGE 
@ 


Y THE ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION the government of Occi- 
dental College is committed to a Board of Trustees, normally 
consisting of thirty members, three of whom are elected from nomi- 
nations made by the Alumni Association. Trustees elected at large 
serve for a period of five years and those elected from nominations 
from the Alumni Association serve for a period of three years. 


THE Board is empowered “to receive and to hold real and personal 
property; to erect buildings, established and maintained for educa- 
tional purposes, with all power necessary to maintain and conduct a 
non-sectarian Christian college of Liberal Arts and Natural Sciences; 
to grant such literary honors as are usually granted by any college of 
learning in the United States, and to give suitable diplomas under its 
seal and the signature of such officers of the College as shall be deemed 
expedient.” It elects administrative, instructional, and other officers 
and determines the general policies of management and control. The 
College was incorporated April 20, 1887. 


THE FACULTY AND THE ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS are charged 
in general with the educational policy and operation of the College. 
A complete statement of organization together with the powers and 
duties of the Faculty and of the principal officers of administration 
is given in the By-Laws of the College and in the Regulations of the 
Faculty and its Standing Committees. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 


ROBERT PREEMAN, °D.D., Lirt.D. 2.0 President 
AEPHONZO Rie DER. oor aa ee First Vice-President 
CSEORGE EMMONS, ee seer Second Vice-President 
JED Ws BURNS).000 0 ee Treasurer 
WILLIAMS.“ YOUNG; D:D. LUD... Secretary 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Term Expires January, 1937 


Mrs. ETHEL RICHARDSON ALLEN 0000000000) Pasadena 
AALPHONZO EY BELLGAC 32 pe Bel-Air, Los Angeles 
ROBERT FREEMAN, D)D., Ligt.Di co ee Pasadena 
DANS HAMMACK. .30 20 OY oy ee aie oe South Pasadena 
PRANK N:ORUSH2) ee Ce eo a South Pasadena 
| Term Expires January, 1938 
JED, W... BURNSi ic oe Los Angeles 
GEORGE E. EMMONS2)00 20 Pasadena 
Max HAYWARD 2.0 Pasadena 
Prep: He SCHAUBRL UC a Santa Barbara 
W. BERTRAND STEVENS, PH.D), D.D; LID, 22 South Pasadena 
Term Expires January, 1939 
HILL ‘IAStTInGs; (M.Dpco0 ee ee Los Angeles 
GLEN. Bo HUNTSBERGER 4.002. Los Angeles 
HARoLp B. LANDRETH.. oo ee Los Angeles 
JAMES G. WARREN. 380030 2 Los Angeles 
ARCHIBALD (B.. YOUNG...2000 0 oo he Pasadena 
Term Expires January, 1940 
ARTHUR WBUELD; NUD Go Long Beach 
Ew P. Cuape, MeD oe aS ee ee Pasadena 
ALBERT. Bo RUDDOCK bn Pasadena 
HUGH: RK. WALKER DID RE De ee ee Los Angeles 
WILLIAM S$; YOUNG, (D.D. LL Deke a ee Los Angeles 
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Term Expires January, 1941 


PERE Nem ORD al) cha tense te tes meh eee Ie tt oe Los Angeles 
PRE PE UCHAD AV Vee MCBRIDE) es tet iin ey meen ON Se Pasadena 
Piss eANNESMUMPORD .eete en he geek Se Los Angeles 
BereAR TL HosrimeIORNE: oe Gees es ree eS eS Ay Ae Pasadena 


ALUMNI MEMBERS 


Term Expires January, 1937 
eR BION AN ea tt) Ae ae Santa Monica 


Term Expires January, 1938 
DE TOROTORLIOPRING (at ci a ee ae hg Balboa 


Term Expires January, 1939 


Bree eee tM PELE N RVG 0,0, Soars don talg oe ue owsstnre seni oe. cake Los Angeles 


COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD* 


Committees of Administration 


Executive: Dr. FREEMAN, Mr. BELL, Mr. Burns, Mr. EMMONS, 
Mr. Ruppock, Dr. YOUNG, Miss MUMFoRD, Mr. THORNE, 
Mr. HAMMACK. 


Faculty and Studies: Miss MUMForRD, Dr. Birp, BisHop STEVENS, 
Dr. YOUNG, Mrs. ALLEN, Mr. THORNE, Mrs. McBRIDE. 


Investment: Mr. BurRNS, Mr. BELL, Mr. WARREN, Mr. EMMONS, 
Mr. RusH. 


Legal: Mr. HAMMACK, JUDGE LANDRETH, Mr. SCHAUER, MR. 
HUNTSBERGER. 


Committees of Development 
Grounds: Mr. BELL, Mr. YouNG, Mr. THORNE. 


Buildings: Mr. Ruppocx, Dr. Hastincs, Mr. HAywarp, Mr. 
RusH, Dr. CLapp, Mr. HopKINs. 


Nominations: Dr. Birp, Dr. FREEMAN, Dr. YOUNG, MR. BELL. 


eee 


1For the calendar year 1936. 
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Committees of Conference 


Religious Life: Mr. DoNNAN, BisHop STEVENS, Mr. SCHAUER, DR. 
WALKER, Mr. BELL. 


Library: Dr. Clapp, Mr. HAMMACK, MR. YOUNG. 


Music and Art: Mr. WARREN, Mr. BELL, Mrs. McBripe, MR. 
HAMMACK, Dr. FREEMAN. 


Student Interests: Mr. RusH, Dr. BUELL, JUDGE LANDRETH, MRs. 
ALLEN, Miss MUMFORD, Mrs. McBrIDE, Mr. HAYWARD. 


Degrees: Dr. BUELL, BisHop STEVENS, Dr. FREEMAN. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


REMSEN DuBois Biro, D.D.io2 03 President 
ROBERT GLASS \GCLELAND,’ PH.D, Vice-President and 
{Dean of the Faculty 

Frep Frencu McLAIn, AB ihiisnntac i Comptroller 
[and Assistant Treasurer 

ArTHuR GaRDINER COONS, PH.D.) Dean of Men 
JULIA ALICE PIPAL............ Director of Residence and Social Activities 
FLORENCE NoRMA BRADY, A.B.W0.202.- nc Registrar 
GEORGE FOX -CooK,-PH Digs Librarian Emeritus 
ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McC toy, M.S... ee Librarian 
BLIZABETH “ADA PALES 022 oe eee Assistant Librarian 
RuTH “WiItCOx PERRY, fOBe a4 oe eee Assistant Librarian 


EpirH ‘Grace Sperry. AB eee Assistant Librarian 
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OTHER MEMBERS OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


Rot BENNER, A.B........... Supervisor of Student Aid and Employment 
TDL RER LST Ra a 2 ed OUI ia ee a ee Resident Nurse 
MIRIAM EOCE MAL Cy, PUA gn ee ee Auditor 
SIEODORE BRODHEAD, ABoo.s.c2.2occcl.eeeeceeeneeeccececceeees Graduate Manager 
WILLIAM M. CHRISTENSEN, M.D........2..----:20--0-0+-0-0" College Physician 
Beer AN IOAVIS SE IVE. De er oes on cla Director, College Union 
Pia OTIGLAS BATON M.D.) oe lh a Consulting Psychiatrist 
Perla Mi PLEWELLING, M.D... Consulting Physician 
PENA TAA SETA Vleet oe eo Head Resident, Orr Hall 
ME OSM ABIGY tec Head Resident, Swan Hall 
FLORENCE VALENTINE.........--20-s0-cceeseseseee- Head Resident, Erdman Hall 
PemeTADEL eX ONG, MAP Alumni Secretary 
HELEN E. BENNER, A.B.........-..--- Secretary to the Dean of the Faculty 
ALICE G, BOOMER......---- LN 5 SER Assistant Director, College Union 
DRAB OROVAN 217 Dossiers cone ecb -res ov eie Secretary to the Registrar 
(ETS CaS St Ta) ig NB RSI eS a ee eA Office Assistant 
JANET Horr, A.B.....Office Manager and Secretary to the Comptroller 
DEERE TCHISON | AA; D000 ashceatuecednce sn awaanee Secretary to the President 
GERTRUDE KNOTT, A.B............. Secretary to the Director of Residence 
{and Social Life 

MNP EER ERIVIAT LIVCLAUGHLING yon occa oc oie es gabe Recorder 
AGNES NOHRNBERG, A.B..........----- Secretary to the Dean of Men and 
[Committee on Scholarships 

BLIZABETH PRENTISS.......-..-...-------- Secretary to the Graduate Manager 
(LS NER EES SMR IRS he SES ap oh cae ap ee nena nn Mechanician 
(SEGRE a) Gai Rat A ect ancy catia ieee ne Head Janitor 
ea a VCR ALLS coe fe core Nc anccind sana l-ade enlace neti enn sarc ony Engineer 


BRT CIS Oe eo ogo hoe nae onine nneedereash-<arnwsencetar Head Gardener 
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THE FACULTY 


REMSEN Du Bois Birp (1921)... President of the College 
A.B., 1909, Lafayette College; B.D., 1912, Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary; D.D., 1919, Lafayette College. 


*THOMAS RITCHIE ADAM (1930).......- Assistant Professor of History 


M.A., 1923; LL.B., 1924, University of Edinburgh. and Government 
ERNEST EDWIN ALLEN (1902)............2-++ Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1899; M.A., 1903, Park College. 
WILLIAM WILSON ANDERSON (1924)............ Assistant Professor of 


Physical Education and Coach of Football, Basketball, and Baseball 
B.S., 1917, University of Illinois. 


RALPH J. BATCHELDER (1935) 235. By special appointment, 


Department of Mathematics 
B.S., 1908; M.S., 1909, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


WILLIAM GorDON BELL (1909)....Professor of Romance Languages 
B.Ph., 1903; M.A., 1904, University of California. 


JAMES G- BICKLEY -(1955) 2 ee Assistant Professor 


of Romance Languages 
B.S., 1921; M.A., 1928; University of Alabama; Ph.D., 1935, University 
of California. 


OLIVER FRANCIS:BOYER (103) )ooie se Instructor in Orchestral 


Instruments and Band 


L. REED BRANTLEY (1930)............ Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1927, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1929; Ph.D., 
1930, California Institute of Technology. 


BLANCHE BROCKLEBANK (1935) .uu......escceeeseeeeeceee Instructor in Piano 
Honor Graduate, 1912, New England Conservatory of Music. 
** DONALD MACKENZIE BROWN (1936).........------- Instructor in History 


and Government 
A.B., 1929, Pomona College; M.A., 1931; Ph.D., 1935, Stanford 
University. 


‘THOMAS: GREGORY Burt (1909). 2 ee Dean Emeritus 


and Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., 1895; M.A., 1898, Hamilton College; Ph.D., 1901, Kansas City 
University. 


Note—With the exception of the President’s, names of the members of the faculty 
are arranged alphabetically. The year of first appointment is given after 


each name. Faculty appointments indicated are for the academic year 
1935-36. 


* On leave, second semester, 1935-36. ** Second semester, 1935-36. 
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ELBERT EDWIN CHANDLER (1909).............++- Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1891, William Jewell College; LL.B., 1893, University of Michi- 
gan; Ph.D., 1906, University of California. 


ALSON CLARK (1935)....By special appointment, Department of Art 


RoBERT GLass CLELAND (1912)............ Vice President, Dean of the 
Faculty, and Professor of History 
A.B., 1907, Occidental College; A.B., 1909; Ph.D., 1912, Princeton 
University. 
PeRAERSCHEL COFFIN (1935) 22.2.2... By special appointment, 
Department of Philosophy and Religion 
B.S., 1902; M.A., 1903, Penn College; Ph.D., 1908, Cornell University. 


GEORGE Fox Cooxk (1907)........ Librarian and Professor of Education 


Emeritus 
A.B., 1893, Baker University; Ph.D., 1895, Little Rock University. 
PeRTHIR GARDINER COONS (19277) _..--c-c.--.--0-cenctenoreen Dean of Men 


and Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1922; Ph.D., 1927, University 
of Pennsylvania. 


PRE BERT CROISSANT (19277) .0..-2cccccnsccceccnccareoccees Instructor in English 
A.B., 1917, University of Southern California; M.A., 1932, Occidental 
College. 

BRO veLRESCOLE CULEY (1936) ......-...40c-0.- By Special Appointment, 


Department of Economics 
B.S., 1922; M.S., 1923, University of California; C.P.A., 1933, Cali- 


fornia. 
Mary CARRUTH CUNNINGHAM (1904)........ Associate Professor of 
M.A., 1909, Occidental College. Art, Emeritus 
PEPORGE- MARTIN DAY (1923) .2..-.2.ccccccscscccce Professor of Sociology 


A.B., 1905; M.A., 1908, Hamilton College; Ph.D., 1931, University 
of Southern California. 


Oy DENNIS (1935) W022... Instructor in Physical Education 
A.B., 1933, Occidental College. 


** EDWARD WHITTEMORE ELLIs (1931).......... Instructor in Economics 
A.B., 1911, Harvard University; M.A., 1932, Occidental College. 


CALVIN PARDEE ERDMAN (1922).....2..2-.2--0----- Professor of Religion 


A.B., 1915; M.A., 1921, Princeton University; S.T.B., 1921, Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 


RUTH STEVENSON EVERSON (1933)...........- Instructor in Economics 
A.B., 1932; M.A., 1934, Occidental College. 


* Second semester, 1935-36. 
** Resigned at end of first semester, 1935-36. 
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HAZEL ELIzABETH FIELD (1927)......Associate Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1912, Western College for Women; M.S., 1915, University of 
Chicago; Ph.D., 1927, University of California. 


ALFRED YOUNG FISHER (1934). 2 ee Instructor in English 
A.B., 1927, Princeton University; D.Litt., 1931, University of Dijon. 


ELIZABETH GILLILLAND (1930)......Instructor in Speech Education 
A.B., 1929; M.A., 1930, University of Minnesota. 


Oscoop HARDY (1923)... ee Professor of History 
A.B., 1910, Pomona College; M.A., 1911; A.B., 1913, Yale University; 
Ph.D., 1925, University of California. 


EpirH DyxkstTRA HARTLEY (1926)...................... Instructor in Voice 
WALTER EARLE HARTLEY (1926).......... Director of the Department 
of Music 


A.B., 1908; B.Mus., 1910, Yale University; Fellow, American Guild of 
Organists, 1924. 
CAROLINE EMERSON HopcpON (1923).........- Associate Professor of 


Hygiene and Physical Education 
A.B., 1909; M.A., 1934, University of Southern California. 


Percy Hazen Houston (1928)......Associate Professor of English 
A.B., 1903; M.A., 1904, Williams College; Ph.D., 1910, Harvard Uni- 


versity. 
*GoRDON B. KAUFMANN (1935)........-.------ By Special Appointment, 
American Institute of Architects, 1918. Department of Art 
ERNESTINE ADELE KINNEY (1925).............. Associate Professor of 


Education 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918; Ed.D., 1931, University 
of California. 


Harry ALLISTER KIRKPATRICK (1935).........- Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics 
B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute of 
Technology. 
**FREDERICK W. KOENIG (1936).......--------- By Special Appointment, 


Department of Economics 
A.B., 1932, University of California at Los Angeles. 


ALEXANDER KOSLOFF (1929) 02 oi A ee Instructor in Piano 
Honor Graduate, Moscow Conservatory. 


WILLIAM B. LANGSDORF (1934)......-..--:-e-cce0e- Instructor in History 


and Government 
A.B., 1931; M.A., 1932, Occidental College. 


* First semester, 1935-36. 
** Second semester, 1935-36. 
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CHARLES FREDERICK LINDSLEY (1923).........---:00:0+2000e-- Professor of 


Speech Education 
A.B., 1915; M.A., 1916, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1932, Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 


HucH Sears LOWTHER (1924)......Professor of Classical Languages 
A.B., 1899, Syracuse University; Ph.D., 1904, University of Pennsyl- 


vania. 
ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE MCCLOoy (1924).......20.....02-+- Librarian and 


Instructor in Library 
A.B., 1913, Oberlin College; M.S., 1928, Columbia University. 


FRED FRENCH MCLAIN (1921).............- Comptroller and Instructor 
A.B., 1916, Occidental College. in Economics 
BP ORG ES INIVON (1926) 2251-5. c-senenabersecetesonsese Associate Professor of 


Romance Languages 
Certificat d’Etudes primaires, superieures, France, 1910; Brevet d’apti- 
tude a l’enseignement, France, 1910; B.A., 1921; M.A.,1921, Wash- 
ington State University. 


MorGAN SAMUEL ODELL (1931)...........---2-0+-- Associate Professor of 
Religion 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1921; B.D., 1923, University of 
Southern California; Ph.D., 1931, University of Chicago. 


JosEPH AMOs PipaL (1911).......... Professor of Physical Education 
and Coach of Track 
HILpA S. PRESTON (1935)..........-- Instructor in Public School Music 


A.B., 1928, Pomona College. 


BurT RICHARDSON (1927).............--- Assistant Professor of Physics 
Ph.B., 1919, Yale University; M.S., 1930, California Institute of 
Technology. 


BREITLING (1.990) oe dls cce see cat ce Basco tence Instructor in Violin 
Graduate, Royal Academy of Music and University of Munich. 


RAYMOND MarTIN SELLE (1923)......Associate Professor of Biology 
B.S., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1921, University of California; 
Ph.D., 1934, University of Southern California. 


JAMES HUNTLY SINCLAIR (1922)............2----- Professor of Education 
A.B., 1911; M.A., 1915, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1916, Syracuse 
University. 


FRANK JASON SMILEY (1916)......Professor of Biology and Geology 
A.B., 1913; M.A., 1914, Stanford University; M.A., 1915; Ph.D. 
1917, Harvard University. 


BENJAMIN F. STELTER (1921)....-..-..-...-c0<.-0----- Professor of English 


A.B., 1905, University of Kansas; M.A., 1909, Yale University; Ph.D., 
1913, Cornell University. 
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Louise P. STONE (1930) 20 e ee Instructor in Musi 
A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B.Mus., 1933, University of Southern 
California. 

MARTIN JAMES STORMZAND (1926)...........--- Professor of Education 


A.B., 1904, Alma College; B.D., 1908, Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary; Ph.D., 1920, University of Chicago. 


FLORENCE B. STURDEVANT (1935) ..0..-...::-0-- Instructor in Physica 


A.B., 1926, University of Nebraska. Educatior 

HOWARD S. SWAN (1934) ........-csesecsseeseees Director of the Glee Club 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College. 

BENSON ALVIN TALBOT (1933)...........---+--- Instructor in Economic 
B.S., 1908, Princeton University; M.A., 1934, Occidental College. 

ETHEL TAYLOR (1926) 252 es Associate Professor of Germai 


A.B., 1906, University of Michigan; M.A., 1925, Stanford University. 


Guy ANDREW THOMPSON (1920)....Associate Professor of Englisi 
A.B., 1898, University of Illinois; A.B., 1900; M.A., 1901, Harvard 
University; Ph.D., 1912, University of Chicago. 


“WALLACE “Topp (1928) 4) Assistant Professor of Geolog: 
B.S., 1927, University of New Mexico; M.A., 1928, Stanford Uni- 
versity, 

CARL FREDERICK TRIEB (1928)......02......ccc0ee0 Assistant Professor o 


Physical Educatio: 
A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of South- 
ern California. 


OnestTus UZzErt (1935). eee Instructor in Ay 
KurT BAER VON WEISSLINGEN (1931)............ Instructor in Speecl 

A.B., 1925; M.A., 1926, University of California. Education and Ar 
EOPAaRL WELCH (1935) o.oo By Special Appointment 


Department of Philosophy and Religio1 
A.B., 1928, University of Southern California; M.A., 1930, Harvard 
University; Ph.D., 1934, Universtiy of Southern California. 
JOHN. PARKE’ YOUNG (1926) 2 Professor of Economic 


A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1919, Columbia University; 
M.A., 1920; Ph.D., 1922, Princeton University. 


AL ARPS (1035 ig Sa Assistant in Physical Educatio 

ALLENA HorninG (1935).............--- Assistant in Speech Educatio: 
A.B., 1935, Fresno State Teachers College. 

CHARLES B. JENNINGS (1934)........-::-c0cceeceseee- Assistant in Englis 
A.B., 1934, Occidental College. 

OTHMAR STRAUBINGER (1935) _u......-.2scs-seeseeeee Assistant in Germa 


Graduate of the University of Vienna, 1934. 


* On leave, first semester, 1935-36. 
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FACULTY COMMITTEES 
1935-36 


Admission and Classification: BraDy, BRANTLEY, BurT, Houston, 
KINNEY, SELLE, TAYLOR. 


Advisory Council: Birp, CHANDLER, CLELAND, Coons, Harpy, 
HARTLEY, KINNEY, MRs. PIPAL. 


Athletics: Harpy, ANDERSON, BELL, BRANTLEY, Coons, KIRKPAT- 
RICK, PIPAL. 


Curriculum and Schedule: SMILEY, ADAM, BRADY, CHANDLER, 
HARTLEY, LINDSLEY, LOWTHER, ODELL, STELTER, ‘TRIEB, 
YOUNG. 


Graduate: SELLE, BrApy, Harpy, KINNEY, LOWTHER, SINCLAIR, 
STELTER. 


Health: FreLD, MirA Birp, Hopcpon, SELLE, TAYLorR, TRIEB. 


Library: McCoy, BRANTLEY, DAy, Harpy, Nivon, STORMZAND, 
‘THOMPSON. 


Rhodes Scholarship: CLELAND, ADAM, Birp, Coons, SELLE, SIN- 
CLAIR. 


Scholarships and Student Aid: ODELL, BICKLEY, CLELAND, Coons, 
McLain. 


Student Conduct and Scholarship: CLELAND, ALLEN, ANDERSON, 
Coons, FieLp, Hopcpon, KINNEY, LINDSLEy, Mrs. PIPAL, 
RICHARDSON. 


University Fellowships: Coons, KINNEY, SELLE, STELTER. 


Part Tiwo 
ADMISSION TO THE COLLEGE 


Cee CoLLecE clearly recognizes the importance of sound 
character in addition to thorough academic work and both the 
personal qualifications and the scholastic records of each applicant 
for admission are given careful consideration. Two persons (teachers, 
Occidental alumni or others qualified to give the desired information) 
are asked to file with the Committee on Admissions statements giving 
their estimates of the candidate’s personal qualities and intellectual 
ability. Estimate forms and formal application blanks may be se- 
cured upon request from the office of the Registrar. Official tran- 
scripts of academic records in preparatory schools or other institu- 
tions previously attended are required also from each applicant. A 
two dollar application fee must accompany each formal application 
for admission; this fee is non-refundable if for any reason the appli- 
cant does not enter Occidental College. 


All candidates for admission are required to take an intelligence 
test which is given at the College each semester on a date announced 
in the college calendar. 


Final action concerning an applicant’s admission is taken as soon 
as possible after the receipt of all necessary credentials. Upon noti- 
fication of the acceptance of his application, each candidate is expected 
to make a deposit of twenty-five dollars to insure his reservation. The 
full amount of this deposit will be applied on tuition. In case of with- 
drawal the twenty-five dollar deposit will be refunded, provided 
written notice of withdrawal is received in the Registrar’s office not 
later than fifteen days prior to the date of registration for the semester 


in which the candidate seeks admission. After that time, no refund 
will be made. 


The Committee on Admissions welcomes applications several 
months in advance and expects that applications for fall semester ad- 
mission shall be filed by June first and that those for spring semester 
admission shall be filed by January first. The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee will be glad to arrange for personal interviews with applicants 
who wish to discuss their preparation for college work or plans for 
their college course. 
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ADMISSION TO THE FRESHMAN CLASS 


The number of Freshmen admitted in September of each year is 
limited. A few Freshmen also are admitted for the second semester 
of each year. An applicant must be at least sixteen years of age at 
the time of entrance. 


ADMISSION BY CERTIFICATE 
Candidates who meet the following requirements are eligible for 
admission to Freshman standing without entrance examinations pro- 
vided their character and other personal references are acceptable to 
the Committee on Admissions: 

1. Graduation from an accredited high school. 

2. Personal recommendation of the candidate by the principal or 
other officer of the school on the transcript blank furnished by the 
College, which must be filled out with the candidate’s record and 
other desired information, and signed by the principal or other 
ofhcer of the school. 

3. Presentation of fifteen or more standard entrance units, at least 
twelve of which shall be in academic subjects. The following 
distribution of high school subjects is recommended as desirable 
preparation for the course of a liberal arts college: 


OO NE ac en UR a ESA An Re ES b Re ae 3 units 

meter sa CUAUE sey Sem tee a oe See 2 units 
(The two units must be in one language) 

emer AtiCn Grey ee) eres eer eure TD, ye 2 units 
(Elementary Algebra, Plane Geometry) 

minecporates iistory and ‘Civics... Sy 1 unit 

DESC OCLC NCC ga ere tere nn nee at aks 1 unit 
(Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, Biology, Botany or Zoology) 

ere Rte ta ere eee ee rh ORI SS UO UR oi 6 units 


(It is recommended that at least three of these elective 
units shall be in additional academic subjects) 


An entrance unit represents a year’s study of thirty-six to forty 
weeks in any subject with daily recitations of not less than forty- 
five minutes each or double that amount in laboratory work. A 
unit thus normally represents one-fourth of a year’s work in a 
secondary school. 

4. Presentation of an acceptable academic record. 
The two highest grades in a four-point passing system, or 80% 
or higher in a percentage system, will be accepted as college recom- 
mending grades. Semester grades, rather than year grades, will be 
considered in evaluating an applicant’s record. 
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Academic records which meet any one of the three plans as herein 
outlined will be accepted as evidence of sufficient preparation for 
college work and will entitle the candidate to admission without 
examination: 


PLAN I. An average of fifteen recommended entrance units 
(ie., an average grade of “B” or “2” in fifteen units) or a 
minimum of twelve recommended entrance units, at least nine 
of which shall be in academic subjects. In evaluating creden- 
tials covering tenth, eleventh and twelfth year work in a senior 
high school, these requirements may be reduced one-fourth. 


PLAN II. An academic record which would admit the applicant 
to regular Freshman standing at the University of California. 


PLAN III. An outstanding record in the work of the last 
two years of the high school program, provided that record 
and the program as a whole are acceptable to the Committee on 
Admissions as suitable preparation for college work. 


PLAN IV. Removal of scholarship deficiencies in the high 
school record through acceptable liberal arts work taken at an 
accredited junior college or four year college. Certificate or de- 
gree courses will be accepted at the rate of three semester units 
for one entrance unit, provided the applicant’s record as a whole 
in work completed after graduation from high school is of “C” 
average. Non-certificate courses will be accepted at the rate of 
three semester hours of “B” average or six semester hours of “C” 
average for one entrance unit. 


ADMISSION BY EXAMINATION 
The following classes of applicants may qualify for admission by 


examination, provided their character and other personal references 
are acceptable to the Committee on Admissions: 


1. 


A graduate of a preparatory school which is not formally ac- 
credited. Such a candidate may take either specific examinations 
in each subject or comprehensive examinations covering three 
fields of high school study. If comprehensive examinations are 
chosen, the following will be required: (1) English (3 years); 
(2) either a foreign language (2 years) or United States History 
and Civics; (3) either a laboratory science or Mathematics (in- 
cluding both Algebra and Geometry). 


. A graduate of an accredited high school who fails to meet the 


requirements for admission by certificate. Recent graduates of 
accredited high schools shall not be eligible for these examinations 
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without presenting evidence of additional preparation either by 
tutoring, summer school work or other form of instruction. 
Candidates in this class may elect the three comprehensive exami- 
nations suggested above under 1, if they so desire. Otherwise 
they will take specific examinations in non-recommended subjects 
so that they may present a total of at least twelve units either 
recommended or satisfactorily passed by examinations. 


The entrance examinations referred to in 1 and 2 above may be 
taken either in June or just before the beginning of each semester. 
Those in June are given at several places in the United States and 
abroad under the direction of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. Application for these examinations should be made directly 
to the Secretary of the College Entrance Examination Board, 431 W. 
117th Street, New York City. 


In September and in February, examinations essentially similar to 
the College Board Examinations are given at the College under the 
direction of the Committee on Admissions. Application for these 
examinations should be made directly to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Admissions, Occidental College, Los Angeles, California. 
A fee of two dollars is charged for each examination in each subject. 


Each candidate for admission by means of entrance examinations is 
required also to take an intelligence test for which a fee of three 
dollars is charged. 


Intelligence test scores, personal recommendations, academic records 
and subject examination grades will all be considered by the Commit- 
tee on Admissions in determining each candidate's eligibilty for ad- 
mission to Freshman standing. 


ADMISSION WITH ADVANCED STANDING 


Students from other institutions of recognized collegiate rank and 
from well-established junior colleges will be admitted to such advanced 
standing as the faculty Committee on Classification may find just 
and equitable. Advanced standing will be granted only on the basis 
of official transcript of records, which will be kept permanently on 
file in the College office, showing in detail the work completed in 
other institutions, the basis upon which the applicant was matricu- 
lated, and a statement of honorable dismissal. 


The amount of credit for each semester accepted on transcript will 
be limited to the amount allowed under the rules of Occidental Col- 
lege. In no case will advanced standing be granted beyond one hun- 
dred units, 
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Applicants must in all cases meet the scholarship requirements of 
the College and must present a scholastic record averaging a “3” or 
“C” grade, or better, in a four-point-passing system of grades. They 
must present also preparatory school records which meet the academic 
requirements for admission to Freshman standing at Occidental Col- 
lege, except that in the case of an applicant who was not eligible for 
admission to Freshman standing at Occidental College on the basis of 
his preparatory school record, a year record of “B” average or a two- 
year record of “C” average in at least twelve units per semester of 
liberal arts work at a fully recognized collegiate institution will be 
accepted as evidence of the applicant’s ability to do satisfactory college 
work and will entitle him to full college credit. 

In exceptional cases, permission may be given by the proper 
faculty committee to receive credit on examination for work equiv- 
alent to regular college courses, though not completed in an institu- 
tion of recognized collegiate rank. Such examinations will cover the 
work as given in the College. Formal application for such examina- 
tions, with satisfactory evidence of the work completed, must be pre- 
sented to the Registrar. No college credit toward graduation is 
given for excess entrance units. 


Advanced standing granted either on transcript of credits or on 
examination is provisional during the first semester of residence. 


In addition to meeting the above requirements all students trans- 
ferring with advanced standing are required to take the intelligence 
test given at Occidental College unless they can file detailed state- 
ments of scores for the Thurstone intelligence test or acceptable 
substitute taken at some other institution of collegiate rank. 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


A limited number of persons of mature age may be admitted as 
special students, not candidates for the degree, and may be so classi- 
fied for not more than one year. Special students are subject to all 
the rules and regulations governing scholarship, attendance and con- 
duct, which apply to regular undergraduate students. 

The privilege of classification as a special student is extended only 
to persons who, for some good reason, have been unable to complete 
the usual academic requirements for admission to regular standing, 
and who have supplemented their formal academic training by spe- 
cial study or practical experience which indicates their ability to un- 
dertake college work. No one will be admitted as a special student 
who has been in attendance at another institution within two years 
of the date of his application. No one is eligible for admission on 
this basis who is not at least twenty-one years of age. 
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Each applicant for admission as a special student shall apply in 
person to the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions. He shall 
present at the time of application (1) a written statement fully out- 
lining his reasons for wishing to enter the College; (2) official tran- 
scripts of all of his academic records, and (3) at least two letters 
of recommendation from persons qualified to estimate his fitness to 
undertake college work. 


Upon satisfactory completion of at least one year of work in the 
College, a special student may apply for classification as a candidate 
for the degree. As such he will be expected to meet in full all admis- 
sion and College requirements. 


ADMISSION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Credentials from schools and colleges in foreign countries will be 
evaluated in accordance with the established regulations governing 
admission to Occidental College. Graduates from non-accredited 
schools will be expected to take comprehensive examinations in en- 
trance subjects as specified by the Committee on Admissions. 


Each candidate for admission from a foreign country whose native 
language is other than English must satisfy the Committee on Admis- 
sions that his command of English is sufficient to enable him to carry 
courses at Occidental College. No action will be taken by the Com- 
mittee concerning the admission of a foreign student until there has 
been presented, in addition to the required transcripts of record and 
recommendations of personal qualifications, acceptable evidence of 
the applicant’s adequate command of English. 


Part Three 
ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


REGISTRATION 


N THE regularly appointed registration day at the beginning of 
each semester each student who is entitled to register is expected 
to complete the prescribed registration booklet. This booklet contain- 
ing the list of courses for which the student proposes to enroll and 
other essential information, must be approved by the student’s adviser 
and counter-signed by a representative of the Registrar’s office. The 
booklet also must be counter-signed at the office of the Comptroller, 
indicating the payment of tuition, room rent and other fees. (See 
regulations governing payment of student fees, page 112.) Students 
previously matriculated who do not register on the day appointed for 
this purpose and all students who fail to return registration booklets 
on the same day they are issued will be charged a special fee of one 
dollar for each day that registration is delayed. Any student who 
fails to complete his registration booklet is not properly enrolled and 
may be denied all credit for the semester's work. 


STUDY-LISTS 


Each student at the time of registration must select with the signed 
approval of his official adviser the course of study which he intends 
to pursue. All work for which college credit is desired must appear 
on the study-list. No student will be admitted to any classes or ex- 
ercises of the College except as authorized by his certificate of regis 
tration and study-list. It is expected that a student's study-list shall 
include all required work appropriate to the year of his course. 

Lower division and special students may be advised by any mem- 
ber of the Committee on Registration. Upper division students must 
consult their major advisers. Any special student or student in the 
lower division may select, however, the department or group in which 
he is chiefly interested or intends to do major work, and seek advice 
from the committee of advisers for this proposed major subject. 

Students contemplating work for a teacher's credential must con- 
sult the head of the School of Education before beginning the work of 
the upper division in order that requirements may be properly met. 
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CHANGES IN STUDY-LISTS 

During the first week of a semester a student may change his study- 
list without fee by addition, substitution, or discontinuance of courses 
but any such change must be made through formal petition approved 
by his adviser and the Registrar. Any changes in study-list must be 
approved also by instructors whose classes are involved. A fee of two 
dollars is charged for each change after the first Friday of the semes- 
ter. No course may be entered after the second Friday of the semes- 
ter, nor may a course be discontinued after the fourth Friday of the 
semester. A course discontinued in other than the regular manner 
will be recorded as a failure. 

AMOUNT OF WORK 

The work of the College curriculum is measured in terms of 
“units.” One unit is understood to represent one semester hour or 
one hour a week in the classroom throughout a semester, two hours 
ordinarily counting as one when devoted to laboratory or field work. 
Each unit of credit represents, for the average student, three hours 
of actual work each week throughout the semester; e. g., one hour 
of recitation or lecture, and two of preparation or subsequent read- 
ing, or equivalent amount of work in the laboratory. 

Twelve units of work per semester is the minimum and eighteen 
units, exclusive of physical education, is the maximum for which any 
student normally will be allowed to register for credit. During his 
first semester in the College, the maximum for any student is sixteen 
units, exclusive of physical education. In general, it is advised that 
in the lower division a student’s program should average sixteen units 
per semester, and in the upper division, fifteen units. 

If a student’s record at the end of a semester indicates any unfin- 
ished work or scholastic deficiencies his maximum program for the 
following semester will be limited to fifteen units or less by the faculty 
committee which administers the scholarship requirements of the 
College (see page 29). 

Permission to register for less than twelve units or for more than 
eighteen must be sought of the proper faculty committee by formal 
petition through the office of the Registrar. These requests will be 
granted only in exceptional cases. (See pages 112 and 113 for fees 
for irregular registration. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations are held regularly at the close of each semester and 
are required of all students. Mid-semester examinations may also be 
required as a partial basis for mid-semester reports. Failure to take 
or to pass any regular, mid-semester, or other course examinations 
will result in such deficiencies and disqualifications as instructors may 
impose. A fee of one dollar is charged for an examination given at 
an irregular time or to make up a deficiency. 
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SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 


A student’s scholastic standing is indicated by the following grades: 
A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, barely passing; Inc., Incomplete; 
Con., Condition; F, Failure. 


An Incomplete (Inc.) indicates that although the work done is of 
passing grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished because 
of illness or for some other reason over which the student has no 
control. This grade is given only with the written permission of the 
Dean of the Faculty. An Incomplete may be removed in such man- 
ner as the instructor may determine. 


A Condition (Con.) indicates that the work is not of passing grade 
but that the deficiency may be removed by an examination or through 
some other method approved by the instructor. If removed, no 
higher grade than D may be given. No Condition may be removed 
within two weeks after the close of the semester in which it was 
incurred. 


When a Condition or Failure is given, the instructor is required 
to file with the Dean of the Faculty a written statement, explaining 
the reason for the grade. In the case of a Condition, this statement 
must include also an ouline of the additional work required to re- 
move the Condition. 


A Condition or an Incomplete becomes a Failure if not removed 
within one calendar year of the date on which it was incurred. 


Students registered for graduate credit in those courses for which 
graduate credit may be obtained toward either a General Secondary 
Credential or a Master of Arts degree may be given one of two 
grades: “P,” indicating satisfactory graduate work, or “F,” indicat- 
ing failing or unsatisfactory graduate work. Graduate students reg- 
istered in other courses are graded in accordance with the regular 
grading system for undergraduates. In exceptional cases a graduate 
student’s grade may be deferred (Def.) by the instructor in charge 
of the course. Where this is done a grade of “P” must be filed 
within one year in order to receive credit for the course. 


GRADE POINTS 


The grade point system is used to indicate the standard of scholar- 
ship of the student. Under this system grade points are assigned for 
each course according to the following scale: three grade points per 
credit unit are given for each grade of A; two grade points per 
credit unit for each grade of B; and one grade point per credit unit 
for each grade of C. No grade points are allowed for a grade of D. 
For each Condition or Failure, one grade point per credit unit is 
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deducted. The total number of grade points which a student receives 
at the close of a semester is divided by the total number of units for 
which he was registered during that semester and the resultant figure 
is his grade point average. 


An Incomplete is not considered in estimating this average. Upon 
removal of an Incomplete or a Condition, however, the student’s per- 
manent record is changed to show the grade point average based on 
the final grades. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


To be in regular standing a student must maintain a grade point 
average of not less than 1.00. Failure to maintain such an average 
at the end of a semester entails the following penalties for the next 
semester: (a) for a grade point average of less than 1.00 but not 
less than 0.80—warning; (b) for a grade point average below 0.80— 
probation. A student on warning who fails to maintain a grade point 
average of 1.00 during the following semester is placed on probation. 
The program of a student on warning or on probation or whose record 
for the previous semester shows an Incomplete, Condition or Failure, 
is limited to fifteen units or less, exclusive of physical education. 


A student who is passing in less than ten units of work at the end 
of a semester or a student on probation who fails to attain a grade 
point average of 1.00 for the following semester is subject to dis- 
qualification. 


A student whose general scholastic record is unsatisfactory may be 
placed on probation or disqualified at any time by the faculty Com- 
mittee on Student Conduct and Scholarship. 


All first disqualifications are for one semester. During this period 
the student’s record will not be transferred with honorable dismissal. 
After an absence of one semester a student who has been disqualified 
may be reinstated with the consent of the Dean of the Faculty. Un- 
der normal conditions a second disqualification is permanent. All 
disqualifications become a part of the student’s permanent record. 


A minimum grade point average of 1.00 for a student's entire 
course is required for graduation. Standards of scholarship in major 


and minor subjects are stated under the rules governing majors and 
minors. 


Reports on the scholastic standing of each student are made 
near the middle and at the close of each semester. The mid-semester 


reports, however, do not become a permanent part of the student’s 
record. 
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ATTENDANCE 


In general, the College requires regular attendance of students at 
classes and at chapel and assembly exercises. Specific rules governing 
attendance and outlining the penalties imposed for absences are pub- 
lished with the schedule of classes at the beginning of each semester. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


With the consent of the Dean of the Faculty, and upon application 
to the Registrar, a student in good standing who finds it necessary 
to withdraw from the College may be granted leave of absence or 
honorable dismissal. A student who discontinues his work without 
complying with these requirements receives Failures for all courses 
in which he was registered at the time of withdrawing from College, 
loses his privilege of re-registration and forfeits his right to honorable 
dismissal. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


The class in which a student is to be ranked is determined on the 
basis of the following scale of credits: 


FRESHMAN—The meeting in full of all entrance requirements. 
(See Page 20.) 


SOPHOMORE—Thirty units of college credit. A student who has 
been in residence, however, for two full semesters and who has com- 
pleted twenty-six units of college credit and an equal number of 
grade points, may be granted Sophomore standing. 


JUNIOR—Sixty-four units of college credit and the completion of 
all lower division requirements. (See page 35.) 


SENIOR—Ninety units of college credit. 


THE PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY 


The Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the Delta 
of California. ‘The members in course are elected on the basis of 
scholarship and good moral character. “Not more than one-eighth 
of the best scholars of the senior class, who are candidates for the 
Bachelor of Arts degree, may be elected. * * * Not more than one- 
third of this quota may be elected on the basis of their standing at 
the end of the junior year.” 


Part Four 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 
® 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


TUDENTS admitted to Occidental College are expected to set and 
S observe among themselves a proper standard of conduct, both 
within and without the College. Any student who violates the codes 
of common morality, honor, or good citizenship, or who refuses to 
abide by the regulations of the College, will be subject to such pen- 
alties as the circumstances justify, including expulsion from the Col- 
lege. The College reserves the right to withhold its degree or its 
diploma in the case of any student who has outstanding financial obli- 
gations either to the College, to student organizations, or to others 
in the community. The College also reserves the right, without nam- 
ing specific charges, to exclude from its privileges any student whose 
presence, in the judgment of the faculty and administrative officers, 
has proved to be undesirable. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


The regulations governing the social life of the College are the 
result of faculty and student co-operation. 


A Resigence CounciL, which exercises direct supervision over 
the social life of women students in residence, consists of Mrs. Julia 
A. Pipal, Chairman; Miss Lida M. Marshall, Head Resident of Orr 
Hall; Mrs. Florence Valentine, Head Resident of Erdman Hall, and 
representatives from the organized and unorganized groups of women. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The purpose of Occidental College is to fit young men and women 
for life in its largest and finest meaning. The college is conducted 
on a distinctively Christian basis, religion being frankly accepted as 
an essential part of culture and character. The freedom of each 
student to make his own choice, however, is fully recognized. In 
addition to the classes in religion as a part of the curriculum, various 
other activities contribute to the enrichment and expression of the 
religious life of the college household. 


College assemblies are held four days each week. Guest speakers 
of distinction share with faculty members the leadership of these 
gatherings. Themes of world interest, some primarily educational, 
many directly religious, are presented. The weekly voluntary chapel 
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is definitely of a religious nature and generally is conducted by the 
president of the College. A vesper service is held each Sunday 
afternoon under faculty leadership, with speakers chosen especially 
for their understanding of young people and their problems. 


Student religious organizations include the Young Women’s Chris- 
tion Association and the Young Men’s Christian Association. Stu- 
dents interested in the. various branches of religious work as a pro- 
fession also meet for frequent conferences or discussions. A large 
delegation generally attends the student conference at Asilomar dur- 
ing the Christmas vacation. During the weeks just preceding Easter 
and at other periods of the school year there are special daily gather- 
ings for worship and meditation. 

The various churches in the immediate vicinity of the college give 
special attention to the student constituency, while the larger 
churches of Los Angeles and Pasadena offer opportunities of an ex- 
ceptional nature for religious work and worship. 


HEALTH 


The following persons comprise the health staff of the College: 
College Physician, William E. Christensen, M. D.; Consultants, 
Lolita M. Flewelling, M. D., Endocrinologist and Gynecologist; H. 
Douglas Eaton, M. D., Psychiatrist; Registered Nurse, Mrs. Mira S. 
Bird; Faculty Health Committee, Hazel E. Field, Ph.D., Chairman. 


The College maintains medical supervision of the health interests 
of the student body embracing (1) prevention of the spread of in- 
fectious and communicable disease as modern methods provide, (2) 
insistence upon the establishment and maintenance of acceptable 
hygienic standards, (3) provision of medical counsel and of medical 
care within reasonable limits, and (4) provision for a well-balanced 
program of physical education in its many branches. 


HEALTH REGULATIONS 


The health service and facilities of the College are available to the 
students within the general tuitional charge under the following regu- 
lations: 


1. Each student will be given a medical examination at the be- 
ginning of the year. 

2. Consultation and treatment of minor ailments and injuries will 
be given at hours to be announced at the beginning of each semester. 

-3. The College Physician will be subject to call for more serious 
cases and emergencies. For this service a charge will be made by 
the physician to the student at reduced rates. 
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4. The college assumes no responsibility for injuries in classes or 
athletics, either intercollegiate or intra-mural, beyond first-aid treat- 
ment and treatment of minor injuries. 


5. Students who develop illness of a temporary nature will be 
transferred immediately to the Health Center. If complications arise, 
or in cases of serious illness, they may be kept there only until the 
parents arrive or arrangements can be made for removal to a nearby 
hospital at their expense. If the services of a physician other than 
the College Physician are required, arrangement may be made for 
the student to see a consultant or such other professional authority 
as is desired. If parents cannot be reached, the College Physician will 
decide without delay upon a consultant and the future treatment 
of the student will be determined. 


6. No surgical work will be done at the Health Center. The Col- 
lege Physician is prepared to recommend competent surgeons and 
other specialists, whose compensation will be at the expense of the 
student. 


7. Students who have infectious or communicable diseases or who 
require greater care than can be given by the general nurse on duty, 
will be provided, if necessary, with a special nurse at their own ex- 
pense. The need for a private nurse will be determined by the 
College Physician. 


8. The expense of clinical and laboratory tests, including x-ray 
examinations, special medicines and the use of special equipment 
must be borne by the student. In case a student or parent requests 
or is furnished additional medical or nursing service over the mini- 
mum ordinarily available, he must pay for such extra services. 
Meals and laundry for students not resident on the campus will be 
charged for at rates posted in Emmons Hall, the Health Center. 

9. In case of over demand at any time, the College reserves the 
right to give preference to residence students. 

10. Bed patients may not leave the Health Center until formally 
discharged by the Physician. Visitation will be reduced to the very 
minimum. Students refusing to cooperate with this and other regu- 
lations forfeit thereby their right to facilities of the Health Center. 


Part Five 
PLAN OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 
@ 


HE REGULAR undergraduate course extends normally through 

four academic years and leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
The first two years of the course are intended to provide a compre- 
hensive but sound foundation in the subjects which generally are 
considered essential to a liberal education. During the last two years 
of his course a student devotes himself largely to more intensified 
study in the particular major subject or field of his choice. The cur- 
riculum of Occidental College has been organized into seven groups 
of interrelated departments, and opportunity is offered for upper 
division concentration in fields somewhat broader than those within 
the individual departments. 


The work of the College is divided into the following groups of 
departments (see pages 51-109, inclusive, for detailed information 
concerning courses of instruction offered within these several groups) : 


I. ENGLISH AND SPEECH EDUCATION 
II. Foreign LANGUAGES 
III. SoctaL ScleENCcES 
TV. NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS 
V. EDUCATION AND PsyCHOLOGY; PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
VI. PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
VII. Fine ArTs 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


The Board of Trustees will confer the Bachelor of Arts degree 
upon candidates who are recommended formally for that degree by 
the Faculty. A student may be recommended for the degree when- 
ever the requirements have been met and when so recommended at a 
time other than at the regular commencement he is assigned to the 
class of the calendar year in which the recommendation is made. 


The recommendation of the Faculty for the conferring of the 
degree is contingent at present upon the satisfaction of the follow- 
ing requirements: 
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1—The completion of one hundred and twenty-four units of col- 
lege work. This credit must be based on full satisfaction of all en- 
trance requirements; and must be distributed in the proper manner 
over the work of the lower division and that of the upper division, 
including all requirements for the major and minor and for gradua- 
tion. The specific requirements of the lower division and of the upper 
division are stated hereinafter in detail. 


Of the one hundred and twenty-four units required for the degree, 
not to exceed four units may be in required physical education and 
hygiene and not more than forty-five units of work may be elected 
in any one department. 


2—The satisfaction of requirements in English Composition. (For 
detailed statement concerning English A, see Page 54.) 


3—The attainment of a grade point ratio of 1 or better, i. e., the 
acquirement of a number of grade points equal to or greater than 
the number of units undertaken in college. Advanced credit from 
other institutions must also meet this requirement but will not be 
accepted as more than the equivalent of a grade point ratio of 1 in 
determining the general course average. The candidate must main- 
tain an otherwise honorable and acceptable record, which must be 
free from all conditions at least six weeks before graduation. 


4—The establishment of at least one year of residence, two con 
secutive semesters, the final ones of the course, with a minimum credit 
of twelve units of residence work each semester distributed as provid- 
ed under the requirements of the upper division. 


THE LOWER DIVISION 


The following requirements must be completed before the end of 
the Sophomore year: 


*1. English and Speech Education 12 units 
Three units of this requirement shall be met through the course 
in Speech Education 1 or an equivalent approved by the head of 
that department. The remaining nine units shall be elected in 
the department of English and shall include English 1-2 (Com- 
position), or a substitute approved by the department on the 


basis of satisfactorily passing an examination of exemption 
from this course. 


2. Foreign Language 


A minimum of one year in college, irrespective of the number 
of entrance credits presented in this subject. Students who 
fully meet the entrance requirement of two or more years in 
one foreign language may complete the lower division require- 
ment in this subject by taking either six units in an interme- 
diate or advanced year-course in the same language or six units 


in a beginning year-course in another language. 
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*3. Social Sciences 12 units 
A six-unit year-course in History and Government 7-8, and a sec- 
ond six-unit year-course in either History and Government 1-2 or 
Economics 1-2. 


4. Natural Sciences and Mathematics 
This requirement may be met through completion of Biology 3-4, 
Chemistry 3-4 and either 3L-4L or 5L-6L, Geology 11-12, Physics 
7-8, or Physics 1-2 and 3-4. 
Three units of lower division Mathematics may be substituted for 
the Psychology requirement listed in 5 below. 


5. Psychology 3 units 
The requirement in Psychology may be waived if three units of 
‘Mathematics are completed in the lower division. 


6. Physical Education and Hygiene 4 units 
The prescribed work of the freshman and sophomore years. 
7. Religion and Philosophy 4 units 


In lower division courses. 
8. <A total of sixty-four units of college work. 


The fulfillment of the requirement for graduation relative to a 
course in American Institutions may be met in the lower division by 
election of History and Government 1-2. 


Not more than eighteen units of credit will be allowed in the lower 
division for work in any one department. 


As early in the lower division as possible, however, every student 
should determine the major and minor he later wishes to pursue, 
in order that the necessary prerequisites may be included in his 
program of lower division courses. When a major subject has been 
chosen, the student should consult with the committee of advisers 
within his chosen group concerning his subsequent course of study. 


On recommendation of major advisers and with the approval 
of instructors in courses concerned, Sophomore students in good 
standing may petition the Faculty Committee on Classification for 
permission to include upper division courses in their programs of 
study. Such petitions will be granted ordinarily only subject to 
completion in full of all lower division requirements by the end of | 
the Sophomore year. (For exceptions see footnote below.) Credit 
so established may be accepted toward upper division requirements. | 


THE UPPER DIVISION 


The upper division covers the work of the junior and senior years, 
normally amounting to sixty units. Except in the case of students 


\ 
*In certain exceptional cases, through permission granted by the Faculty _ 
Committee on Classification, a student may defer beyond his Sophomore | 
year one-half the above requirements in Group I and Group III. The other 
half of these requirements must be met, however, prior to graduation. 
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transferring from other institutions, a candidate for the degree is not 
registered in the upper division until he has met all of the specific 
requirements of the lower division. 

The requirements of the upper division are as follows: 

1. The completion of a minimum of fifty-four units of college 
credit after the student has entered the upper division, with addi- 
tional credit sufficient to raise the total number of units completed 
in the upper and lower divisions to one hundred and twenty-four. 

2. The completion of a minimum of forty units of upper division 
courses after the student enters the upper division, not less than 
twenty-seven of which are devoted to a major in one subject and a 
minor in a related subject, eighteen units being the minimum for a 
major and nine units the minimum for a minor. A group major of 
not less than thirty units, distributed by the group advisers in each 
individual case, may be completed in lieu of the departmental major 
and minor. 

3. The inclusion of four units of Religion and Philosophy in 
the work of the upper division. 

4. The completion of a course in American Institutions (History 
and Government 101, 109-110 or 123-124), unless the requirement 
has been met in the lower division (History and Government 1-2). 


5. The inclusion of two hours per week of directed physical 
activity during each semester of upper division work. No credit will 
_be allowed toward the degree for this work. 


6. The attainment of an average grade point ratio of 1 in the 
work of the upper division as a whole. A student in the upper 
division, registered in a lower division course, may be required at 
_ the option of the instructor to complete additional work in the course. 


MAJOR AND MINOR SUBJECTS 


On entering the work of the upper division, each student must 
‘select a departmental major and a departmental minor or a group 
‘major in which he proposes to do intensified study. From the time 
} . * : ° 
of such selection, his program and work will be supervised by a com- 
mittee of advisers within his chosen group. Double majors (one in 
each of two groups or within the same group) are also possible. 
The program of a student who chooses to complete double majors 
is subject to the approval of the Dean of the Faculty. Complete 
information regarding major and minor requirements may be found 
in the announcements of the several groups. 

The following general regulations relate to the administration of 
all groups and departments, under the supervision of the Dean of the 
Faculty: . 
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1. For a departmental major or minor, not more than twenty- 
four units of upper division work may be required in the major nor 
more than twelve units in the minor. Units required in excess of 
the minimum of eighteen and nine, for major and minor respectively, 
may be wholly or partly from specified courses in related depart- 
ments. A student will be graduated upon completion of the min- 
imum requirements in major and minor as specified in the announce: 
ments of the several groups. | 


2. Major advisers shall be held responsible for the enforcement of 
the regulation providing that not more than forty-five units of the one 
hundred and twenty-four required for graduation may be elected by 
the student and counted in any one department. 


3. A student transferring from another institution who is granted 
senior standing must complete eighteen of twenty-four units required 
in residence in the upper division, twelve of which must be in a 
major subject. Transfers of less than senior standing will be re- 
quired to meet substantially all the regular requirements. 


4. It is advised that students continue the work of the major 
department or group throughout the four semesters of the upper 
division. It is required that regular major courses be pursued in 
each of three semesters, including the last two. 


5. Each group may set its standard of scholarship requirements 
for majoring and minoring in the group or in departments within 
the group somewhat higher than those required for graduation, pro- 
vided the average grade point ratio required does not exceed 1.5. 
In general, students who fail to attain an average grade point ratio 
of 1 in the work of the lower division of any department will not 
be accepted by that department as majors or minors. The recom- 
mendation of the major group is necessary for graduation. Each 
group shall report delinquent scholarship of its major students to 
the Dean of the Faculty at the close of each semester. 

6. A change in the choice of a major, after the student has en- 
tered the upper division may be made only with the permission of 
the Dean of the Faculty and the consent of the group or groups 
concerned. A change in a minor may be made with the consent of 
the major group and the Dean of the Faculty. A student changing 
major or minor must meet all requirements of the new group or 
department in which he proposes to major or minor. 

7. A change in major necessitated on account of disqualification 
in scholarship in the major subject may result in the student being 
placed on probation by the proper faculty committee; and a student 
so disqualified a second time may be disqualified by the College. 
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8. Each group or department shall require of its major students in 
the second semester of their senior year a comprehensive final exami- 
nation in their academic major field or subject, which examination 
must be satisfactorily passed in order to fulfill requirements for 
graduation. 

The comprehensive final examination may be either written or oral 
and shall be conducted by a committee appointed by the group 
advisory committee, one member of which may be from outside the 
department. This committee shall decide whether the student has 
passed the examination and shall determine his grade, which grade 
shall be filed at the Registrar’s office and shall become a part of the 
student’s permanent college record. No student who fails to pass 
his comprehensive examination shall be given an opportunity for re- 
examination within six weeks after the date of failure unless special 
consideration be recommended by his major department. 

Candidates for a degree or credential who take comprehensive 
examinations shall take final course examinations also in all subjects 
except their major subjects. In exceptional cases, students may be 
excused from such final course examinations by action of the depart- 
ments in which these courses are given. 

9. Students wishing to prepare for a teacher’s credential must 
consult the head of the school of Education before beginning upper 
division work. All students completing a departmental major in 
either Education or Physical Education also must complete for gradu- 
ation a major from Groups IV or VI-VII. All candidates for an 
Elementary Teacher’s Credential must complete a major of not to 
exceed twenty-one units in a subject which offers suitable prepara- 
tion for public school teaching. The courses in Education required 
for the credential will be accepted from such candidates as meeting 
the graduation requirement in a minor subject. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


An opportunity for independent study is offered to upper division 
students through the privilege of obtaining a limited amount of credit 
by examination. A statement outlining in detail the plan under 
which such study may be pursued will be found in the class-schedule 
bulletin published at the beginning of each semester. Independent 
reading courses are offered also in some departments. Information 
concerning these courses may be found in Part VIII of this catalogue. 


SUGGESTED COURSES OF STUDY 


Each student who is looking forward to entering any of the pro- 
fessions or vocations indicated below should consult one of the fol- 
lowing special advisers throughout his course: 
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Business or Commerce iccecc.0-o2.2-speccecentencnsen esse YOUNG 
Education, Teaching. ...c-r--c:--cacsescecacereem i SINCLAIR 
EMGIneeving oo). cece. cece senate scone ec oe KIRKPATRICK 
Journalism and Writing... 0. cceccweesecteeece ee STELTER 

UO ADAM 
Library wo ee McC oy 
Medicine: ccc ee SELLE 
Ministry and Religious Education..._.-..-.-(--:-<--s ODELL 
Misi ns -HARTLEY 
Nursing ie ne FIELD 
Physical Education, Coaching... TRIEB, HODGDON 
Public or Government Service...2-ncsese00-cnceledesccssunsscuee ee Coons 
Social Work. cco a Day 


Other students should confer with any member of the registration 
committee concerning their lower division courses of study, and with 
their major adviser or group of advisers concerning upper division 
work in the field of their particular interest. 

The courses of study suggested below are offered merely as tenta- 
tive guides. They presume the completion of all entrance require- 
ments: 


1—General Liberal Arts Course. | 

Students who have decided upon a major subject are advised to 
consult the group and departmental announcements given on pages 
53-109, inclusive, in order that required prerequisites may be in- 
cluded in their lower division electives. The following outline may 
be used as a general guide: 

Freshman Year: Physical Education (Gymnastics or Sports); 
English Composition; History and Government 7-8; Religion; Foreign 
Language (French, German, Spanish, Latin, or Greek) or Natural 
Science (Physics, Chemistry, Biology, or Geology); and electives 
from lower division courses to make 16 units each semester. 

Sophomore Year: Physical Education (Gymnastics or Sports); 
Hygiene (unless elected in Freshman year); English Literature and 
Speech Education; Religion or Philosophy; Economics 1-2 or History 
and Government 1-2; Mathematics or Psychology; Foreign Language, 
(unless this requirement was completed in the Freshman year, in which 
case Natural Science should be taken in the Sophomore year); and 
electives from lower division courses to make 16 units each semester. 

Junior and Senior Years: Specialized study in major and minor 
subjects and electives to make fifteen units each semester. 
2—Business or Commerce. 

Students planning to enter business or commerce should complete 
the following courses in the lower division in addition to the specified 
courses required for the junior certificate: Economics 1-2 (Principles 
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and Problems) and Economics 5-6 (Principles of Accounting). 
History and Government 1-2 (Principles) is also recommended. 

The following courses are recommended during the junior and 
senior years for students planning to enter business: Economics 101 
(Money and Banking), 102 (International Trade and Finance), 103 
(Corporation Finance), 104 (Public Finance), 105-106 (Advanced 
Accounting), 107 (Marketing and Business), 111-112 (Statistics), 
114 (Transportation and Public Utilities), 118 (Economic and 
Financial History of the United States), 122 (Investments), 132 
(Advanced Economic Theory), 139 (Economic Geography), 208 
(Business Cycles), and History and Government 118 (Commercial 
Law). 
3—Education, Teaching. 

See School of Education, Page 49. 
4—-Engineering. 

Students contemplating entering professional courses in Engineer- 
ing after the completion of their work at Occidental should major 
in the department most nearly related to their interests and should 
include specifically recommended courses as follows: 

Chemical Engineering: Department of Chemistry. Course should 
include Chemistry 3-4, 5L-6L, 101-102, 103-104, 105-106, 107-108; 
Mathematics 3, 4, 121, 122; Physics 1-2, 3-4, 103-104, 106, and 107- 
108 or 124; German or French. 

Civil Engineering: Department of Mathematics and Technical 
Drawing. Course should include Mathematics 4, 5-6, 121, 122, 126; 
Technical Drawing 117-118; Physics 1-2, 3-4, 106, 107-108. 

Electrical and Mechanical Engineering: Department of Physics. 
Course should include Mathematics 4, 121, 122, 125, 126, 131, 132; 
Technical Drawing 1-2; German or French; Economics 1-2, 5-6, 
111-112; Physics 1-2, 3-4, 103-104, 106, 107-108, 121-122, 124. 

Mining and Petroleum Engineering: Department of Geology. 
Course should include Mathematics 5; Geology 11-12, 13-14, 106, 
111-112, 115-116, 117-118, 119; Chemistry 3-4, 5L-6L, 103-104; 
Physics 7-8. 

Such students should have taken Chemistry, Physics, Solid Geom- 
etry and Trigonometry in high school. Their courses in college 
should from the first be planned in consultation with their major 
department, in which work should begin in the freshman year. 
J—Journalism and Writing. 

See Department of English, Page 53. 
6—Law. 

- Students preparing for subsequent professional work in Law should 
take the regular Liberal Arts course with particular attention in the 
lower division to History and Government 1-2 and 7-8, Economics 1-2, 
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Speech Education 1 and 2 and Philosophy 3; and in the upper division 
to such courses in History and Government and in Economics as may 
be recommended by the student’s special adviser. 

7—Library Science. 

For students who expect to become librarians a broad preparation 
in English, Social Science and Modern Languages is particularly de- 
sirable and a knowledge of the Natural Sciences is helpful. No 
special major is recommended and students should therefore select for 
this more thorough study some field of real interest. Requirements 
for admission to most of the graduate schools accredited by the Ameri- 
can Library Association include at least a year each of French and 
German and the ability to type with a fair degree of accuracy and 
speed. Other requirements will be met through completion of the 
work outlined by Occidental College for the Bachelor of Arts degree. 

In California a special credential in librarianship is required of 
high school librarians. Candidates for this credential must include 
in their undergraduate work courses in Education required for the 
general secondary credential with the exception of practice teaching. 
8—Medicine. 

Students who plan to go to medical school should present the fol- 
lowing high school credits: English, 3 years; German or French, 2 
years in one language; Algebra, 11/2 years; Plane Geometry, 1 year; 
Trigonometry, 2 year; Chemistry, 1 year; Electives, 5 year credits 
(including preferably Physics, Biology or additional foreign lan- 
guage); Total, 15 year credits. 

Students are urged to meet all lower division requirements before 
the end of the Sophomore year, if it is at all possible to do so. For ex- 
ceptions, see page 34. The mathematical and physical sciences are being 
recommended more and more by medical schools as prerequisites for 
admission. The student is advised, therefore, to elect courses in these 
subjects whenever possible. Ordinarily the pre-medical student will 
major in Physics, Chemistry or Biology, preferably in Physics or 
Chemistry. 

Pre-medical students are expected to meet in full the requirements 
both for lower division and for upper division work and to include 
in their programs the following courses: Physics 3-4 (General); 
Chemistry 3-4 (General), 5L-6L (Qualitative Analysis), 101-102 
(Quantitative Analysis), 103-104 (Organic), and 105-106 (Physical); 
Biology 3-4 (General), 101 (Comparative Anatomy) and 106 (Em 
bryology). Other courses that are strongly recommended are: Mathe- 
matics through Calculus or Chemistry 9; upper division courses in 
Physics; Psychology; a second foreign language (French or German); 
Biology 107 (Parasitology), 108 (Histology), 113 (Principles of 
Physiology) and 126 (Bacteriology). 
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The first year of Class A Schools of Medicine may be permitted 
to count in lieu of the fourth year of the regular course for the A. B. 
degree, but this privilege will be extended only to students who have 
satisfactorily completed the first three years of their course at Occi- 
dental College. The student is advised, however, to complete the 
four-year course whenever possible before applying for entrance to 
a medical school. 


9—Ministry and Religious Education. 

Consult special adviser. 
10—College-Hospital Course. 

At the end of five years, two in the college, two devoted to prac- 
tical nursing in the hospital (either the Pasadena Hospital or the 
Good Samaritan Hospital of Los Angeles), and a fifth year again 
in residence in the college, a student may obtain the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts and also meet in full the requirements of the Nurses’ 
Registration Act as demanded of an accredited training school. 


The following courses are specifically required during the first two 
years of the college-hospital course: Biology, 3-4 (10 units), 
taken in the Freshman year; Foreign Language (6 units) ; History 7-8 
(6 units); English 1-2 (6 units); Economics 1-2 (6 units); Psychol- 
ogy 2 (3 units); Physical Education and Hygiene (4 units); Chem- 
istry 3-4 and 3L-4L or 5L-6L (10 units); Biology 113, Physiology 
(4 units); Biology 128, Bacteriology (4 units); Physical Education 
50, Human Anatomy, (2 units); Religion or Philosophy (4 units). 
The requirement of 3 units in Speech Education 1 and an additional 
3 units in English should be taken in the lower division if possible, 
but may be deferred if necessary until the Senior year (see page 34). 

In the fifth year the student must obtain a total of 30 units, 20 
units of which must be in the Upper Division. She must take also 
either History and Government 101, 109-110 or 123-124, and must 
satisfy the requirements for a group major or for a departmental 
major and minor. In some departments the specific requirements for 
the major may be met in part by the work done during the two years 
in the hospital. 


11—Music. 
See School of Education, Page 49, and Department of Music, 
page 102. 


12—Physical Education, Coaching. 

See School of Education, Page 49, and Department of Physical 
Education, page 96. 
13—Social Work. 

See Department of Economics and Sociology, page 68. 


Part Six 


GRADUATE STUDY 
@ 


RADUATE STupy is under the general direction of the Graduate 

Committee, which determines the requirements for admission to 
graduate standing, authorizes the courses offered for graduate credit 
in the several groups of departments, and specifies the requirements 
for the Master of Arts degree. This Committee passes upon cre- 
dentials of applicants for admission, receives and passes upon de- 
partmental recommendations regarding graduate students and nomi- 
nates candidates for the Master of Arts Degree. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


An applicant who holds a Bachelor of Arts degree from a college 
or university approved by the Association of American Universities 
is eligible for admission to graduate standing at Occidental College. 
In exceptional cases other persons of maturity and sufficient attain- 
ments may be admitted to graduate courses. Formal applications 
for admission and official transcripts of all academic records must 
be filed with the Registrar of the College preferably at least two 
weeks before the beginning of the semester in which the applicant 
seeks admission. Applications from students not previously matricu- 
lated at Occidental College must be accompanied by an application 
fee of two dollars; this fee is non-refundable if for any reason the 
applicant does not enter the College. 

Admission to graduate standing does not in itself establish candi- 
dacy for an advanced degree, or for a teaching credential, require- 
ments for which are stated hereinafter in detail. 

A specific date for graduate registration is designated each semester 
on the college calendar and all graduate students are expected to 
register formally on that date. Registration booklets will be issued 
at the office of the Registrar only to graduate students whose appli- 
cations and credentials have been approved by the Graduate Com- 
mittee. These booklets must be completed and filed with the 
Registrar on the same day they are issued. A special fee of $1.00 
is charged for each day that registration is delayed. No student 
may register for graduate study after the third Saturday of any 
semester. 

Every graduate student is admitted subject to such general regu- 
lations of the College as are not altered by those of the Graduate 
Committee. 
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SECONDARY CREDENTIALS 


Graduate Students who seek the recommendation of the College 
for a California General Secondary Credential are required to 
pursue their study under the direction of the head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and must have their programs approved by him. 
An outline of professional requirements for the credential may be 
found in this catalogue under the statement of the School of 
Education (Page 49). 


In addition to courses in Education as outlined by the head of 
that department, each candidate for the secondary credential is 
required to take graduate course work in his academic major and 
to pass final comprehensive examination in his major subject. These 
requirements, however, may be met by transfers of satisfactory records 
from other institutions. On recommendation of his major adviser a 
candidate for the secondary credential who is a graduate of Occidental 
College may be excused from comprehensive examination in his major 
subject provided he already has satisfactorily passed a comprehensive 
examination in this subject within two years previous to the time of 
completion of requirements for his credential. 


Graduate course work may be pursued in the departments of 
Biology, Chemistry, Economics, English, and History and Govern- 
ment, which offer graduate majors toward the Master of Arts degree. 
Certain other departments of the College, although not in a position 
to offer graduate majors, give a limited number of courses for 
which graduate credit may be established in meeting requirements 
for the secondary credential. These departments are: Latin, German, 
French, Spanish, Physics and Music. 


The program of each applicant for the secondary credential must 
be approved both by the head of the Department of Education and 
._ by the head of the student’s academic major department. At the 
beginning of the semester in which he proposes to complete work for 
the credential, the student shall apply to the Graduate Committee for 
approval of his candidacy. This approval will be granted only if the 
applicant is recommended by the heads of the two departments con- 
cerned on the basis of fulfillment of professional requirements for the 
credential, mastery of major subject, and general fitness for teaching. 
Two copies of an outline of graduate work completed and proposed 
shall be filed with the application for approval of candidacy for the 
credential. 


Students who are candidates both for a teaching credential and 
for the Master of Arts degree must declare their primary objective 
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when filing application for admission to graduate standing, and in 
case of conflict between requirements for the credential and for the 
degree, those for the primary objective as stated shall take prece- 
dence over other requirements. The attention of graduate students 
is called to the fact that it is not possible to complete requirements 
for both the teaching credential and the advanced degree within 
one year. 


MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


A limited number of candidates may be accepted each year for 
work toward the Master of Arts degree in those departments which 
specifically offer graduate courses of instruction. No new candi- 
dates may be accepted in any given year as graduate majors in 
departments other than those designated in the current catalogue 
for that year. 


During the academic year 1936-37 graduate majors toward the 
Master of Arts degree will be offered in the departments of Biology, 
Chemistry, Economics, English, and History and Government. 


The Board of Trustees, on recommendation of the Faculty, will 
confer the Degree of Master of Arts upon candidates who have 
successfully met the requirements for that degree and whose nomi- 
nation has been approved (a) by the candidate’s major adviser, 
(b) by the Graduate Committee, and (c) by the Dean of the Faculty, 
Recommendation for the advanced degree is at present contingent 
upon satisfaction of the following requirements: 


1. Approval by the candidate’s major adviser and by the Grad- 
uate Committee of an undergraduate course in studies preliminary 
to those which the student intends to pursue in his graduate work. 
Additional undergraduate courses may be required in case the 
student’s undergraduate work does not form sufficient unified basis 
for graduate study. 


2. The completion of twenty-four units of graduate credit in 
residence at Occidental College, at least eight units of which shall 
be in major subject courses numbered 200 or above. Because of the 
emphasis placed on the quality of graduate work, not more than 
twelve units may be taken in any one semester by a student who is 
a candidate for the Master of Arts Degree. 


Residence requirements may be met by (a) Two consecutive 
semesters of graduate work with a full program of twelve units per 
semester, of which at least six units per semester shall be in courses 
credited toward the Master of Arts degree and at least two units 
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per semester shall be in courses numbered 200 or above, or (b) One 
semester of graduate work with a minimum program of ten units in 
courses credited toward the Master of Arts degree, at least two 
units of which shall be in courses numbered 200 or above, and (c) 
Completion of the remaining units required for the degree, inclusive 
of the thesis, in not more than three additional consecutive semesters 
of graduate work at Occidental College. 


No credit shall be allowed toward the Master of Arts degree for 
courses in Education or for courses taken before the student has 
received the Bachelor of Arts degree. Graduate work completed 
more than five years previous to the granting of the Master’s degree 
is not acceptable in satisfaction of the requirements for the degree. 


3. The satisfactory completion of a program of graduate studies 
approved by (a) the head of the department in which the student 
is taking a graduate major, (b) the Graduate Committee, and (c) 
the Dean of the Faculty. A minimum of one-half of a student’s 
graduate work must be completed in a single major department. 
The remainder may be chosen in related work in other departments 
in such a way as to form a consistent plan of study. The work in 
any one department may be partly or wholly made up of research 
or special study carried on in residence under the direction of or 
with the criticism and approval of the department. 


A student seeking to obtain the Master of Arts degree shall consult 
the head of the department in which he wishes to pursue a graduate 
major and under his direction shall prepare a preliminary program 
of courses leading to the degree. 


At the beginning of the semester in which he proposes to complete 
course work for the advanced degree, the student shall apply to the 
Graduate Committee for approval of his candidacy for the Master of 
_ Arts degree. This approval will be given only if the previous gradu- 
ate work of the student has been satisfactory in the judgment of (a) 
his major adviser, (b) the Graduate Committee, and (c) the Dean 
of the Faculty, and if his candidacy is fully recommended by the 
head of his graduate major department on the basis of fulfillment of 
_all requirements for the advanced degree. Two copies of an outline 
of graduate work completed and of additional work proposed shall be 
filed with the application for approval of candidacy for the Master 
of Arts degree. 


4. The passing of a final comprehensive examination in the can- 
didate’s graduate major subject. 
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5. The completion of a thesis on a subject approved by the 
major adviser under whose direction the work shall be done. Not 
more than four units of credit shall be allowed for the thesis toward 
the twenty-four units required for the Master of Arts degree. The 
head of the candidate’s major department must approve the subject 
matter and extent of the thesis, and must recommend it in its final 
form to the Graduate Committee at least four weeks before com- 
mencement. The thesis shall then be passed upon by the Graduate 
Committee. No candidate will be recommended for the Master of 
Arts degree whose thesis has not been accepted and approved by 
this Committee and by the Dean of the Faculty. If accepted by 
the Committee, two typewritten copies of the thesis in acceptable 
form must be deposited with the College Librarian two weeks before 
commencement, together with a fee of $4.00 to cover the cost of 
binding. 

6. Under each department of study will be found a statement 
of specific requirements for a graduate major in that department. 
No student may continue to major in a subject who has forfeited 
the approval of the department. 


7. Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must have met 
the requirements of the Act of the California State Legislature 
regarding a course in American Institutions. (See History and 
Government 101, 109-110 and 123-124.) 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


The tuition fee for graduate students is $125.00 each semester fot 
the regular program. A pro rata tuition of twelve dollars per unit is 
charged for a partial program of less than twelve units. The tuition 
of a student not in residence, who is completing his thesis, is at the 
rate of twelve and one-half dollars per unit of thesis credit and is 
payable before the thesis is presented in its final form. A graduation 
fee of ten dollars is payable thirty days before commencement by 
accepted candidates for the Master of Arts degree. Statements of 
laboratory fees may be found on page 113 of this catalogue. 


GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


A limited number of scholarships yielding from one hundred to 
two hundred dollars per year are open to regular graduate students 
of high merit in various departments of study. These scholarships 
are intended primarily for those who expect to teach. Application 
for appointment to graduate scholarships should be made to heads 
of departments or to the Dean of the Faculty. 


Part Seven 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
© 


HE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION was established for the purpose of 
providing professional courses for students preparing to teach in 
the public schools of California and neighboring states. It has been 
authorized by the State Board of Education to recommend properly 
ualified candidates for the following credentials: (1) the Elementary 
chool Credential, (2) the Junior High School Credential, and 
(3) the Secondary Credentials, including the Special Credentials in 
Physical Education and in Music. 
Arrangements have been made with neighboring public schools 
whereby excellent opportunities for practice teaching are provided. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 

Students with junior standing may be admitted to the School of 
Education as candidates for one or more of the credentials mentioned 
above, provided their records in lower division work indicate the 
probability of fitness of the candidates for the teaching profession. 
This includes, in addition to a satisfactory standard of scholarship, 
seriousness of purpose, and natural interest in the work. An outline 
of the conditions under which candidacy for a teaching credential 
may be established is given in a bulletin issued by the School of 
Education, available upon request. 

Each candidate, before registering at the beginning of his junior 
year, must report to the head of the Department of Education for 
consultation and advice as to majors, minors, and professional courses; 
after which he must prepare, under the supervision of the head of 
the department in which he is taking the major work, a tentative 
program of studies for final approval. 

Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be ad- 
mitted as candidates for the Secondary Credential providing they 


meet the requirements of the College and of the State of California. 
(See also Page 45.) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALS 
Recommendations for the various credentials will be made in 
behalf of candidates as follows: 
1. For the Elementary and Junior High School Credentials: 
Graduates of Occidental College who have completed a profes- 
‘sional major of twenty-four units in the Department of Education, 
in addition to a major in a subject which offers suitable preparation 
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for elementary school teaching. The professional major should include 
Education 101 (two units) or equivalent, 111 (three units), 136 
(eight units), 137-138 (four units). Professional courses which are 
recommended for the Junior year for these credentials are as follows: 
Education 101, 111, 137-138 and 142. Education 136 is open only 
to seniors who are candidates for the Elementary or Junior High 
School Credentials. 

A course in American Institutions is also required (see History and 
Government 1-2, 101, 109-110, and 123-124). 


2. For the Secondary Credential: 
Secondary credentials will be issued as follows: 


JUNIon CoLLEGE CREDENTIAL—A secondary credential limited to 
teaching in junior college, granted to applicants who have completed 
a minimum of two years of graduate work, or who have received 
either the master’s or the doctor’s degree. The professional require- 
ments are a minimum of 10 semester hours of professional courses. 


GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL—A general secondary creden- 
tial may be granted to applicants who hold a bachelor’s degree from 
an accredited institution and who have completed one year of accept 
able postgraduate work. At least 18 units of Education must have 
been completed in undergraduate and graduate years. Education 119 
(two units), 127 (three units), and 206 (four units), or equivalents, 
are required. The additional nine units should be selected from the 
following courses: Education 106, 110, 142 and 180. 


PuysicAL EDUCATION CREDENTIAL—A secondary credential may 
be granted in Physical Education to applicants who have completed 
four years of college training with special preparation in the field of 
Physical Education. For specific requirements, see Department of 
Physical Education, page 96. 


Music CreDENTIAL—A special secondary credential in Music may 
be granted to graduates of Occidental College who have completed 
at least fifteen semester hours in the Department of Education and 
forty semester hours in the Department of Music, including require- 
ments for a major in this subject. For specific requirements see 
Department of Music, page 102. 


Part Eight 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


HE Courses OF INSTRUCTION offered in the College are listed 
T on the following pages alphabetically according to departments 
within their respective groups as follows: 


Grour I. 


Grour II. 


Group III. 


Group IV. 


q 
, 


Group ne 
Group VI. 
Group VII. 


ENGLISH AND SPEECH EDUCATION 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES: 
Greek 
Latin 
French 
German 
Italian 
Spanish 
SOCIAL SCIENCES: 


Economics and Sociology 
History and Political Science 


NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS: 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Geology 

Physics 

Mathematics and Technical Drawing 
EDUCATION AND PsyYCHOLOGY; PHysICAL EDUCATION 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
FINE ARTs: 

Music 

History of Art 


Freehand Drawing 
Library 


Lower division courses are numbered 1 to 99; upper division 
courses, 100 to 199; graduate courses, 200 and above. L added toa 
number denotes a laboratory or field course. A laboratory period is 
»ased upon two hours of laboratory or related work. Hyphenated 
aumbers, as 1-2, indicate a year course. Though it is generally 
ntended that such a course be pursued throughout the year, a student 
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may receive credit for either semester without the other unless the 
course is designated ‘““Throughout the year only.” Consent of the 
instructor is prerequisite to entering any hyphenated course in the 
second semester. 


Classes normally meet only from Monday to Friday, inclusive. 
Saturday trips off the campus are required in connection with cer- 
tain courses, however, and where so required must be taken by the 
student at his own expense as part of the regular work of the course. 


It is expected that all courses listed herein will be offered during 
the acedemic year 1936-37 unless there is included in the description 
of any particular course a statement to the contrary. Any subsequent 
changes either in course offerings or in faculty will be announced in 
the schedule of classes which is published at the beginning of each 
semester and which may be obtained upon request. 


Any undergraduate course for which fewer than five students are 
enrolled at the beginning of a semester may be withdrawn. 
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Group I. 
ENGLISH AND SPEECH EDUCATION 


The English and Speech Education Group offers election of such 
integrated courses from the two departments as may best serve the 
expressional and cultural needs of the individual student. 


Group Major: A minimum of thirty units of upper division work 
in such courses as may be advised in each individual case by the 
group committee of advisers. The major will ordinarily include the 
following courses: English 101 (2 units), 121-122 or 124 (3 units), 
130 (3 units), 139 (3 units), 145-146 (3 units), and additional units 
from courses 121-168; Speech Education 101 or 102 (2 units), 121 
(3 units), 155 or 156 (2 units), 175 (3 units), 176 (3 units), and 
additional units from courses 100-190. 


Prerequisite: Eighteen units of lower division work within the group. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJorSs: 
Offered in English and in Speech Education. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: 
Offered in English and in Speech Education. 


ENGLISH 
PROFESSOR STELTER 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR THOMPSON ASSOCIATE Proressor Houston 
Mr. Croissant, Instructor Dr. FisHeEr, Instructor 

The Department of English offers courses which give (1) training 
in the use of the English language as a medium of expression, practi- 
cal and artistic; (2) opportunity for study in the general field of 
English literature, its important types and periods, and its cultural 
relationships as they contribute to a knowledge and appreciation of 
literature and life; (3) specific preparation for teachers of English; 
(4) a fundamental cultural background for subsequent preparation 
Or experience in various vocations and professions, as Journalism, 
Creative Writing, Library work, the Law, the Ministry, and such 
other professions as might profit from a general training in this field. 
DEPARTMENTAL MAjor: ‘Twenty-one units in the upper division; 
twenty-four units in the upper division for students seeking the 
recommendation of the department for graduate work or for a 
General Secondary Credential. A major should ordinarily include 
English 101 (2 units), 121-122 or 124 (3 units), 130 or 132 (3 
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units), 139 (3 units), 145-146 (3 units) and additional units from 
courses 110-256. Speech Education 121 is accepted as major work, 
and Speech Education 151, or its equivalent, is recommended to 
all majors in the department seeking a teacher’s credential. All 
students majoring in the department, especially those who expect to 
pursue graduate work in English, should equip themselves with a 
reading knowledge of one or more foreign languages. 


DEPARTMENTAL Minor: For graduation, nine units in the upper 
division; twelve units for students who seek the recommendation of 
the department. A minor should ordinarily include nine units from 
courses 101, 130 or 132, 139 and 145 or 146. 
Prerequisites to the major or minor: Courses 1-2 and 51-52, or equiva- 
lents (12 units). 
Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 1-2; six units from lower 
division courses numbered above 50, or equivalent (12 units). 
GRADUATE MAjoR FOR MASTER'S DEGREE: Of the twenty-four 
graduate units required for the degree (see the general requirements 
for the Master of Arts degree, page 46), a minimum of twelve units 
must be taken in graduate courses, including two graduate seminars, 
graduate year-courses, or equivalents. English 121-122 and a reading 
knowledge of one foreign language are required. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION: All candidates for the Bachelor of 
Arts degree, the Master of Arts degree, or the Secondary Teacher's 
Credential, majoring in the department, shall take a comprehensive 
examination covering the general field of English literature. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
A. Essentials of Composition. | 
Required in connection with course 1-2, or subsequently for gradu: 
ation of all students whose work in any department shows deficiency | 
in the essentials of composition. A fee of five to ten dollars is charged 
for the course. | 
1 to 3 hours, either semester (no credit). 
1-2. English Composition. THE STAFF 


Introductory course. Required for graduation and prerequisite, com 
pleted or in progress, to all other courses in the department. Appli- 
cation may be made for examination of exemption from the course. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). | 
61-52. History of English Literature. THE STAFF 


A. A thorough survey; advised for students who intend to major. 
or minor in the group or department. | 


Prerequisite: Course 1-2, completed or in progress. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
Either semester may be taken separately. 
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s. A briefer course with attention to types. 
Prerequisite: Course 1-2, completed or in progress. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
53-54. The Novel. THE STAFF 
An introductory study of the novel as a type. 
Prerequisite: Course 1-2, completed or in progress. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
61-62. Journalism. 
News writing. Either semester may be taken separately. 
Prerequisite: Course 1-2, completed or in progress. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). Not given in 1936-37. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Certain courses of the upper division are given as indicated in alternate 
years. 
101. Advanced Composition. THE STAFF 
The theory and practice of: 
A—Narrative and descriptive writing. 
B—Expository writing. 
C—Argumentation. (See Speech Education 121). 
D—The informal essay. 
E—Critical writing. 
F—Short story writing. 
G—Versification. 


One or more of the types is offered each semester. Open to advanced 
sophomores. 


2 hours, one semester (2 units). 
110. English Grammar. 
A survey based on historical principles. Intended primarily for 
teachers of English. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). 
121-122. Old English. THOMPSON 
Elements of Old English grammar, with readings; survey of the liter- 
ature of the period and the history of the language. Required for 
the Master of Arts degree. 

2 hours, throughout the year only (4 units). 
124. The Period of Chaucer. 
The life and times of Chaucer; readings principally in the Canterbury 
Tales and in Troilus and Criseyde; survey of Middle English gram- 
mar and literature. 

3 hours, second semester (3 units). Not given in 1936-37. 
128. Development of the Drama. FISHER 
From the beginnings to the closing of the theatres in 1642, exclusive 
of Shakespeare. Miracles, moralities and interludes; Shakespeare's 


predecessors, contemporaries, and successors. 
3 hours, first semester (3 units). 
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129. Elizabethan Non-Dramatic Literature. FISHER 
A survey of the non-dramatic literature of the period with chief 
attention given to Spenser. 

3 hours, second semester (3 units). 
130. Shakespeare. STELTER 
Reading of all the work of Shakespeare; his dramatic art; theatrical 
and social background of the period. 

3 hours, first semester (3 units). 
132. Shakespeare. STELTER 
Intensive study of three plays. 

3 hours, second semester (3 units). 
135. Milton and the Seventeenth Century. STELTER 


The life and times of Milton; his poetry and most important prose; 
the poetry and prose of the period. 
3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


136. The Eighteenth Century. 


The background, the literary movements, and the major poets and 
prose writers of the period. 
3 hours, second semester (3 units). Not given in 1936-37. 


137. The Romantic Period. STELTER 


The rise of romanticism; NVioatlanortl, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, 
Keats; other writers of verse and prose of the period. (1780-1832). 
3 aptra. second semester (3 units). 


139. The English Novel. Houston 
The development of the English novel to the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. 

3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


142. Nineteenth Century Prose. THOMPSON 
A study of the major prose writers, exclusive of the novelists. 
2 hours, first semester (2 units). 
144. Poetry of the Victorian Period. 
A survey of the period (1832-1892), with detailed study of the major 


poets. 
3 hours, first semester (3 units). Not given in 1936-37. 


148-146. American Literature. THOMPSON 
A general survey of American literature, with a detailed study of 


important writers. 


3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
Either semester may be taken separately. 
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151-152. Contemporary Literature. CROISSANT 
A survey of English and American literature since 1890, with special 
attention to modern tendencies in (A) Poetry, (B) Drama. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 

Either semester may be taken separately. 
153. Types of Literature. CROISSANT 


Studies in the various types, as the essay, drama, novel, with such 
limitations as are announced in schedule. 
2 hours, one semester (2 units). 


161-162. Advanced Journalism. 
A study of American journalism. 


2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). Open to Sophomores. Not given 
in 1936-37. 


168. Comparative Literature. Houston 
A study of world classical literature and its influence upon English. 
3 hours, second semester (3 units). 
195-196. Independent Reading. THE STAFF 
Independent reading with conferences, written reports, and examina- 
tions in one of the following fields: (1) The English Language; (2) 
Drama; (3) Lyric Poetry; (4) Epic and Longer Narrative Poetry; 
(5) Prose Fiction; (6) Development of English Prose (non-fiction) ; 
(7) American Literature; (8) History of Literary Criticism; (9) The 


Influence of Greek and Latin Literatures on English. 
3 hours, either semester (3 units). 


GRADUATE COURSES 

Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the 
Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, upper 
division Courses 110 and following, may be credited as graduate work 
toward either the secondary credential or the Master of Arts degree. 
With the consent of the instructor, qualified seniors may enroll in 
graduate courses. 
211-212. Seminar. THE STAFF 
Subject to be chosen. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
220. Thesis for Master of Arts Degree. 

Not to exceed 4 units. 
255-256. Theories of Poetry. STELTER 
A study of the chief theories of poetry, of literary criticism, and of 
the types of poetry; illustrations drawn mainly from the English poets. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
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SPEECH EDUCATION 


PROFESSOR LINDSLEY Miss GILLILAND, Instructor 
Mr. Von WEISSLINGEN, Instructor 
The Department of Speech seeks to develop the student’s knowledge 
and skill in speech as an integral part of his whole personality and as 
his most important medium of social adaptation. Emphasis is given 
to the sincere, vivid, and direct communication of ideas for persons 
in all walks of life. 


The advanced courses in this department embrace the basic prin- 
ciples and practice in the fields of public speaking, oral interpretation 
of literature, dramatics, and the teaching of speech in the secondary 
school. This work is supplemented by extra-curricular activity in 
debating, oratory, extempore speaking, dramatic reading, and play 
presentation. 


DEPARTMENTAL Major: Twenty-one units in the upper division. 
Major students should do work in practical speech making, oral in- 
terpretation and dramatics. A definite amount of work is required 
in actual platform presentation. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Twelve units in the upper division. 
Students of advanced standing who are interested in drama may re- 
ceive credit of six units toward the Bachelor of Arts degree through 
satisfactory completion of the summer session course of the Pasadena 
Community Playhouse School of the Theatre. Properly qualified gradu- 
ate students may receive credit of six units for this course toward the 
General Secondary Credential. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 

1. The Fundamentals of Speech. LINDSLEY, GILLILAND 
This is a course in general speech education. Emphasizes the modifi- 
cation of speech habits and the requisites of effective speaking in 
every-day social and business relationships. 

3 hours, either semester (3 units). 
2. Public Speaking. LINDSLEY 
Adjustment of the individual to the social group. Training in the 
principles of oral rhetoric. The selection, organization and extem- 
pore presentation of original subject matter. 

Prerequisite: Course 1. 

3 hours, either semester (3 units). 
3. Oral Reading. GILLILAND 
The elementary principles of reading from the printed page; the 
assimilation and expression of thought and feeling. 


Prerequisite: Course 1. 
3 hours, either semester (3 units). 
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5. Vocabulary Study. GILLILAND 
English words and their background. Vocabulary building. Pronun- 
ciation. Prefixes, suffixes, word roots and stems, synonyms, antonyms, 
and prepositions. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


9. Voice and Speech Correction. THE STAFF 
Speech Laboratory. A laboratory period which may be required of 
all students who present special problems that impede their progress in 
the regular courses. Foreign students and others with faulty speech 
coordinations are advised to take this course. 

No credit. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
100. Speech Education for Teachers. LINDSLEY 
Speech Education as personality training and adjustment. This 
course or equivalent recommended for candidates for teachers’ cre- 
dentials. 
2 hours, either semester (2 units). 


101-102. Advanced Public Speaking. LINDSLEY 
The principles of unity, sequence, and movement applied to oral 
discourse. Emphasis on wide reading and comprehensive synthesis 
of materials. 
Prerequisite: Courses 1 and 2. 
2 hours, throughout the year in alternate years (4 units). Either semes- 
ter may be taken separately. Course 101 not given in 1936-37. 


121. Argumentation and Debate. LINDSLEY 
An intensive course in the theory and practice of argumentation and 
debate. Phrasing propositions, analysis, briefing, evidence, reasoning. 
Practice debates. 

Prerequisite: Courses 1 and 2. 

3 hours, first semester (3 units). 
122. Persuasion. LINDSLEY 
A study of the nature of response. Advanced study of the acting 
nature of special audience types; analysis and study of the psycholo- 
gical forces that affect human conduct; how to arouse interest, hold 
attention and win response. 


Prerequisite: Course 121. 
3 hours, second semester (3 units). 


130. Intercollegiate Debate and Oratory. LINDSLEY, GILLILAND 
Subject to the recommendation of the department special credit may 
be earned by participation in extra curricular contests in debate and 
oratory. The credit is earned throughout the year and is awarded 


at the end of the second semester. Sections for men and women. 
1 or 2 units. 
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135. Practical Phonetics. GILLILAND 
An intensive course for advanced students in the problems of voice 


quality, enunciation and vowelization. Required of majors and minors. 
2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


151. The Oral Interpretation of Literature. - LINDSLEY 
A study of the physical and intellectual basis of expression. The 
interpretation of the literary forms; lyrics and narrative poetry, the 
essay, the drama. Planned especially for English majors. 


Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 
2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


155-156. Dramatic Reading. LINDSLEY 
The application of esthetics to the appreciation of literature. The art 
of interpretation as influenced by literary backgrounds. Characteri- 
zation, pantomime, emotional expression and control. 


For advanced students. Either semester may be taken separately. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


162. The Reading of the Bible. LINDSLEY 


1 hour, second semester of alternate years (1 unit). Not given in 
1936-37 


175. History of Stage Presentation. Von WEISSLINGEN 


An historical survey of the origin and development of the theatre, its 
social function and significance; a study of various kinds of theatres. 
3 hours, first semester of alternate years (3 units). Not given in 1936-37. 


176. Problems of Stage Presentation. Von WEISSLINGEN 

Practical instruction in stage technique and stage management. 

Students are assigned to the practical work of productions. 
Prerequisite: Course 175. 


3 bres second semester of alternate years (3 units). Not given in 
1936-37. 


177-178. Stagecraft. Von WEISSLINGEN 

Principles of form, color and perspective as involved in stagecraft; 

practical design and building. Costumes, scenery and stage lighting. 
Courses in Art 8, Art 10 and Speech Education 176 are advised as pre- 
requisites. Speech Education 177 prerequisite to Speech Education 178. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


190. Teaching Speech in the Secondary School. LINDSLEY 
An analysis of the speech training program in the secondary school. 
Aims and methods in speech education. Lectures, discussions, dem: 
onstration. 


Zz Hove second semester of alternate years (2 units). Not given in 
1936-37. 
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Group II 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


The courses offered in foreign languages afford a basic knowledge 
of the languages, literatures and cultures of other peoples. The work 
of the first two years in each language is designed to give the student 
a reading knowledge of that language. The purpose of the advanced 
courses, particularly those in Greek and Latin, is to afford a more 
thorough knowledge of the literatures and cultures. The upper divi- 
sion courses in the modern languages offer also an opportunity to 
acquire a command of the spoken languages. 


Group Major: A minimum of thirty units of upper division work 
in such courses as may be advised in each individual case by the 
group committee of advisers. 


DEPARTMENTAL Majors: Offered in Latin, French, German, 
Spanish. The minimum requirement for a major is eighteen units of 
Bp division work (including, in modern languages, Course 101- 
102). 

A comprehensive examination covering the major field of study 
will be required at the end of the senior year of students majoring 
within this group. Such students should include in their preparation 
the appropriate one of the following courses: French 115-116, 
German 103-104, Spanish 103-104. 


Students pursuing graduate courses in foreign language, unless 
excused for especial reasons, will be required to have a reading knowl- 
edge of both French and German. Students who seek the recom- 
mendation of a foreign language department for a Secondary Cre- 
dential are expected to complete the requirements of the major and ~ 
a minimum of six graduate units. Upon completion of additional 
work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on 
Graduate Study, graduate students may receive graduate credit to- 
ward the Secondary Credential for French 105 to 125, inclusive; for 
Spanish, 103 to 125, inclusive; for German, 103 to 108, inclusive; 
and for all upper division courses in Latin. 


DEPARTMENTAL Minors: Offered in Latin, French, German, 
panish. The minimum requirement for a minor is nine units of 
upper division work. 
Prerequisite to the major or minor, and to all upper division courses in 
Latin, French, Spanish and German: Course 3-4. 


In all courses except 1-2, credit will be given for the work of either 
semester. 
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CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


Proressorn LowTHER 
LATIN 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 

1-2. First Year Latin. 
The fundamentals of Latin grammar, and extensive reading of easy 
narrative. 

3 hours throughout the year only, in alternate years (6 units). 
3-4. Intermediate Latin. 
A play of Plautus or of Terence and selections from Vergil’s Aeneid. 
In the first semester some attention will be given to a review of 
the elements of Latin grammar. 

Prerequisite: Latin 1-2 or equivalent. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
9-10. Prose Composition. 
The purpose of this course is to provide a thorough training in the 
rudiments of Latin grammar, for the benefit primarily of students 
who are intending to major in classical languages. 


Prerequisite or parallel: Latin 3-4 or equivalent. 
1 hour, throughout the year (2 units). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Course 3-4, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all upper division courses in 
the department. 


101. Latin Comedy. 
Selected plays of Plautus and of Terence. A study of the sources 
of Latin comedy. Lectures on Greek and Roman life. 


This course alternates with Course 103. Not given in 1936-37. 
3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


102. Latin Lyric and Elegiac Poetry. 
Extensive readings in Horace, with selections from Catullus, Proper- 
tius, Tibullus and Ovid. 

This course alternates with Course 104. Not given in 1936-37. 

3 hours, second semester (3 units). 


103. Cicero and Pliny. 

Selected letters and an essay of Cicero; selections from Pliny’s letters. 
This course alternates with Course 101. 
3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


104. Juvenal and Martial. 
Selected satires of Juvenal and epigrams of Martial. Lectures and 
collateral reading on the life and society of the period. 

This course alternates with Course 102. 

3 hours, second semester (3 units). 
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105-106. Studies in Latin Literature. 
Selections will be read from one of the following groups each 
semester : 
A. Roman epic and didactic poetry. 
B. Cicero’s philosophical essays. 
C. Historians of the Republic and of the Empire. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
109-110. Advanced Prose Composition. 
A thorough study of the details of Latin syntax. The textbook used 
is Gildersleeve’s Latin Prose Composition. This course is required 
of candidates for the Secondary Credential offering Latin as a major. 
1 hour, throughout the year (2 units). 
Roman History. 
See History and Government 103-104. 


GREEK 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2. First Year Greek. 
First semester: Completion of a first-year book. Second semester: 
Selections from Xenophon or a Gospel; prose composition. 


3 hours, throughout the year only, in alternate years (6 units). Not 
given in 1936-37. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101-102. Greek Literature in English. 
A survey of Hellenic culture, based upon the extant literature and 
monuments. Knowledge of the Greek language is not required. 
In each semester one of the following divisions of Greek literature will 
be studied: 
A. Epic and lyric poetry. 
B. Greek drama. 
C. The historians and the orators. 
D. Plato’s dialogues. 
E. Greek philosophy. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


103-104. Readings in Greek Authors. 


Selections will be read from one of the following groups each 
semester: 


A. Homer. 

B. Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides. 

C. Aristophanes. 

D. Plato. 

E. Thucydides and Xenophon. 

F. Lysias and Demosthenes. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


Greek History. 
See History and Government 103-104. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


ProFEssoR LOWTHER ProFESSOR BELL 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR TAYLOR ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR NIVON 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BICKLEY Mr. STRAUBINGER, Graduate Assistant 
FRENCH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2. Elementary French. THE STAFF 
Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple French, 
writing, conversation, dictation. 
3 hours, throughout the year only (6 units). 
3-4. Intermediate French. THE STAFF 
Readings from modern French novelists, dramatists, and poets. Gram- 
mar review, composition, conversation, collateral reading. This course 
aims to enable students to read modern French with ease, and to 
write simple prose correctly. 
Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school French. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units) 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division: Course 3-4, and for courses above 102 
the ability to understand spoken French. 


101-102. Advanced Composition and Conversation. BELL 
Intensive exercises in oral and written French, critical study of 
syntax, reports and discussions on periodicals and on collateral read- 
ing. This course aims to give a mastery of spoken French. 

3 hours, throughout the year (0 units). 
105. French Literature of the Seventeenth Century. NIvon 
The formation of the “Classic Ideal,” the theatre of Corneille, 
Moliere, and Racine; non-dramatic literature of the period. Col- 
lateral reading and reports. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 
106. French Literature of the Eighteenth Century. NIvoNn 
The philosophers, scientists, encyclopedists, with special attention to 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Rousseau; the decline of Classicism, the 
beginnings of Romanticism. Collateral reading and reports. Atten- 
tion of students taking this course is called to English 136 and 137. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). 
109-110. Modern French Drama. NIvoNn 
The development of the drama in France from the time of Scribe to 
the present. Collateral reading and reports. 

This course alternates with 111-112. Not given in 1936-37. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
111-112. Modern French Non-Dramatic Literature. NIvoNn 
The novel, short story and lyric, with some attention to historical 
prose and literary criticism. Collateral reading and reports. 


This course alternates with 109-110. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
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115-116. French Literature and Culture. NIvon 
A course presenting in English the principal figures of French litera- 
ture against their background of social institutions. Open to prop- 
erly qualified students wishing to become acquainted with French 
literature, thought and culture. Collateral reading and reports. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


125. French Pronunciation. NIvon 
A study of French phonetics based upon the standard manuals. Re- 
quired of candidates for the secondary credential, offering French as 
major or minor. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


GERMAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. Elementary German. TAYLOR 
Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple German, 
composition, conversation. 

3 hours, throughout the year only (6 units). 


3-4. Intermediate German. TAYLOR 
Reading of modern German prose and poetry, grammar review, com- 
position, conversation, and collateral reading. 


Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school German. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


5-6. Scientific German. STRAUBINGER 
Rapid reading of scientific German for students specializing in science. 
Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school German. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Course 3-4 is prerequisite to al upper division courses in the department. 
101-102. Advanced Composition and Conversation. STRAUBINGER 
_ For students wishing to improve their knowledge of spoken German. 


3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


103-104. Survey of German Literature. TAYLOR 
‘Representative examples of German prose, poetry and drama from 
the earliest times to the present. Collateral reading and reports. 
Given in either English or German at option of the class. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). Not given in 1936-37. 


105-106. The Classical Period of German Literature. STRAUBINGER 
Reading of selected dramas of Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller. Lec- 
tures, collateral reading, and reports. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
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107-108. Goethe’s Faust. TAYLOR 
Reading of Part I entire and of selections from Part II. Lectures on 
the origin and development of the Faust legend and its treatment in 
literature. 

Prerequisite: Course 105-106. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


ITALIAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2. Elementary Italian. LowTHER 
Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple prose, com- 
position, conversation. 
3 hours, throughout the year only, in alternate years (6 units). 


3-4. Intermediate Italian. LowTHER 
Reading of modern Italian prose, poetry and drama, grammar review, 
composition, conversation and collateral reading. 

Prerequisite: Course 1-2. 


2 hours, throughout the year in alternate years (4 units). Not given 
in 1936-37. 


SPANISH 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. Elementary Spanish. THE STAFF 
Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple Spanish, 
writing, idioms, conversation. 

3 hours, throughout the year only (6 units). 


3-4. Intermediate Spanish. THE STAFF 
Readings from Modern Spanish novelists, dramatists, and poets. | 
Grammar review, composition, conversation, collateral reading. ) 
Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school Spanish. | 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). | 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES | 


{ 


Prerequisite to upper division: Course 3-4, and for courses above 102 the 
ability to understand spoken Spanish. | 


101-102. Advanced Composition and Conversation. BICKLEY 
Intensive exercises in oral and written Spanish, critical study of 
syntax, reports and discussions on periodicals and on collateral read’ 
ing. This course aims to give a mastery of spoken Spanish. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


| 
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103-104. Spanish Literature and Culture. BICKLEY 
A general survey in English of the development of Spanish literature 
and culture in Spain and in Spanish America. Collateral reading and 
reports. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


105-106. Spanish Drama of the Golden Age. BELL 
The rise of the drama in Spain, with study of the chief dramatists 
of the Siglo de Oro, especially Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molina, 
Alarcon, and Calderon, and their influence on foreign dramatists. 
Collateral reading and reports. 

This course alternates with 107-108. Not given in 1936-37. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


107-108. Spanish Prose of the Golden Age. BELL 
Types of the novel in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, with 
special attention to the picaresque novel and to Cervantes. His- 
torians and explorers. Collateral reading and reports. 

This course alternates with 105-106. ‘ 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


109-110. Modern Spanish Drama. BICKLEY 
The development of the drama in Spain from the neo-classic period 
to the present, with some attention to lyric poetry. Collateral read- 
ing and reports. 

This course alternates with 111-112. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


111-112. Modern Spanish Non-Dramatie Literature. BICKLEY 
The novel, short story, essay, and literary criticism during the nine- 
teenth century; the “Generation of 98” and contemporary authors. 
This course alternates with 109-110. Not given in 1936-37. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
125. Spanish Pronunciation. NIvon 
A study of phonetics based upon the work of Navarro Tomas, with 
some attention to Spanish-American pronunciation. Required of 
candidates for the secondary credential, offering Spanish as major or 
minor. 


2 hours, second semester (2 units). 
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Group III. 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Departments of Economics and Sociology and of History and 
Government deal with aspects of the field of human relationships. 
Each discipline has its own technique and data. Together they pro- 
vide a foundation for an understanding of the social life of the 
modern world. Through the social science major, students have the 
opportunity to familiarize themselves with the outstanding social 
phenomena of the present and the past. 

Group Major: A minimum of thirty units of upper division work 
in such courses as may be advised in each individual case by the 
group committee of advisers and including the following: Economics 
101 (Money and Banking), 3 units; Economics 154 (Social Control 
and Progress), 3 units; Modern European History, 4 to 6 units; Inter- 
tional Affairs, 2 units. In addition to the two social sciences taken in 
fulfilling lower division requirements for the junior certificate, a third 
course must be elected at the beginning of the junior year from Eco- 
nomics 1-2 (Principles) or History and Government 1-2 (Principles). 


DEPARTMENTAL Majors: Offered in Economics and Sociology, and 
in History and Government. 
DEPARTMENTAL Minors: Offered in Economics and Sociology, and 
in History and Government. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 

ProFEessor YOUNG PROFESSOR CooNSs Proressor Day 

Mr. McLain, Instructor Mr. Tavsot, Instructor | 

Mrs. Everson, Instructor Mr. Koenic, by Special Appointment 

The Department of Economics and Sociology aims to acquaint the 
student with the development and nature of economic and social 
systems, their organization, institutions and functioning, and offers 
courses which make available an understanding of fundamental eco- 
nomic.and social principles. The department does not place primary 
emphasis on either technical business methods and procedure or the 
techniques of social case work, as these vary with organizations and 
localities and may be mastered in specific enterprises. Opportunity’ 
is offered, however, for three types of majors in this department: 
(1) Economics for those students who desire a general knowledge 
of this subject; (2) Economics emphasizing Commerce and Finance 
for those interested in developing a background for business; and 
(3) Sociology. 
DEPARTMENTAL Major IN EcONOoMICs: Twenty-four units in the’ 
upper division, including Economics 101 (3 units), 111 (2 units) 
and 132 (3 units). Not more than six units may be chosen from 
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Economics 150-165, inclusive. Six units may be chosen from upper 
division courses in History and Government, subject to the approval 
of the major department. 


Commerce and Finance: Students specializing in this field should 
choose in addition to required Courses 101, 111 and 132, the remain- 
ing upper division units from the following courses: Economics 102- 
114, inclusive; 118-139, inclusive; History and Government 117 
(Elementary Jurisprudence) and History and Government 118 
(Commercial Law). These students should take Economics 6 in the 
lower division. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN EcoNoMics: A minimum of nine units 
in the upper division in courses 100-150, including Economics 101. 


Prerequisite to the major in Economics: Economics 1-2 and 5. 
Prerequisite to the minor in Economics: Economics 1-2. 


DEPARTMENTAL Major IN SocioLocy: Twenty-four units in the 
upper division, including Economics 104 (3 units), 111 (2 units) 
and 151-152 (6 units). Additional courses may be chosen from 
Economics 112, 117, 118, 132-195, inclusive; Psychology 124 (Social 
Psychology); Religion 110 (Christianity and Social Problems); and 
Physical Education 102 (Community Recreation). 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN SocioLocy: A minimum of nine units 
in the upper division, including Economics 151-152 (6 units). Ad- 
ditional courses may be chosen from the above list of those available 
for credit toward a major in this subject. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor in Sociology: Economics 1-2. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. Principles and Problems of Economics. THE STAFF 
An introductory course dealing with fundamental principles of 
economics and modern economic problems. 
Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 

. 3 hours, throughout the year only (6 units). 

(5-6. Principles of Accounting. McLain 
‘A study of accounting principles and methods. Accounts, records 
and procedure for the average business as conducted by a sole pro- 
Prietorship, a partnership or a corporation. Analysis of financial 
statements and elements of cost accounting, auditing and budgeting. 
‘Problems. 


3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 1-2 and junior standing. 


101. Money and Banking. Youxa 
A study of the principles of money, credit, banking, price move- 
ments, and financial organization. Particular attention is given to 
banking and currency conditions in the United States. Primarily 
a junior course. 

3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


102. International Trade and Finance. Younes 
A course dealing with the fundamentals of foreign exchange, interna- 
tional payments, methods of financing foreign trade, protection and 
free trade, and some of the financial problems growing out of the 
war and post-war period. 


Prerequisite: Economics 101. 
3 hours, second semester (3 units). 


103. Corporation Finance. Coons 
A study of the organization and financial policies of business enter- 
prises, discussing the corporate form, promotion, sources of capital, 
expansion, failure, reorganization of corporations, and the position 
of the corporation in the social system. 


Prerequisite: Economics 5. 
2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


104. Public Finance. TALBOT 
A study of public expenditures, taxation, public credit, and the rela- 


tion between government fiscal policies and social welfare. 
3 hours, second semester (3 units). 


105-106. Advanced Accounting. 

An intensive study of partnership and corporation accounting, in 
cluding accounting for consolidations, mergers and holding companies. 
Advanced problems. 


Prerequisite: Economics 5-6. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


107. Principles of Marketing and Business. TALBOT 
A study of the place of marketing in the modern economic system, 
and of the social, economic and business problems involved in adver 
tising, buying, selling and distributing commodities. 

3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


111-112. Statistics. EVERSON 
Methods of handling and interpreting economic data; index numbers, 


and construction of charts. Knowledge of mathematics not necessary. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


} 
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14. Transportation and Public Utilities. KoENIG 
A course in the development of transportation facilities and of public 
utility problems in general; valuation; mergers; problems of govern- 
ment control and private ownership. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


117. Economic Development of Europe. Day 

A study of the economic history of Europe, with special reference 

to the industrial revolution, the factory system and labor conditions. 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


118. Economic and Financial History of the United States. TALBOT 
A study of the evolution of the United States from an agrarian to an 
industrialized nation, and of the part played by commerce, transpor- 
tation, finance, labor and government. 


~ 3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


122. Investments. KoENIG 
A study of the principles of investments, including an analysis of 
the various types of investments and of their adaptability to different 
classes of purchasers. 


Should be preceded by Economics 103 (Corporation Finance). 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


132. Advanced Economic Theory. Coons 
A course designed to present a thorough analysis of the theoretical 
principles of economics and a survey of the economic system. Current 
problems of production, distribution and exchange, and proposals for 
economic change. 


3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


' 139. Economic Geography. Day 


A study of the location of raw materials and their significance to 
trade and industry. Economic conditions and cultural achievements 
of regions and peoples. Open to Sophomores with consent of the head 


| of the department. 


2 hours, first semester (2 units). Not offered in 1936-37. 


140. International Economic Policies. Coons 


A survey of international economic policies, including mercantilism, 
liberalism, the open door, commercial treaties, population growth, 
and economic expansion of advanced countries over backward coun- 
itries. Particular attention is given to Oriental problems. Should be 
| preceded by Course 139. 


2 hours, second semester (2 units). 
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147-148. Labor Problems. Day 
A study of the labor movement, especially in England and the United 


States, and of problems such as wages, hours, unemployment, social 
insurance, child labor, labor legislation, governmental participation in 
labor problems, and labor’s position in social reform. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


151-152. Elements of Sociclogy; Social Problems. Day 
A study of principles and problems pertaining to human relationships 
as expressed in social groups and institutions. Open to all students 
of at least junior standing, and to Sophomores with consent of the 
head of the department. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


153. Social Anthropology. Day 

A study of social origins, of the civilizations of primitive peoples and 

of the development of culture. The course is intended as a general 

introduction to the study of anthropology. 3 
3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


154. Social Control and Progress. Day 
A study of the agencies of social control, such as custom, public 
opinion, law, religion, art, ceremony and education. The criteria, 
measurements and goals of social progress will also be considered. 
Primarily a Senior course. 

3 hours, second semester (3 units). 


157-158. Comparative Social Institutions. Day 
A comparative study of social institutions and of modern social 
trends and movements with particular attention to the social and 
industrial revolutions in Russia, China, Turkey and India. The 
bearing of these social influences upon international relations will be 
considered. Either semester may be taken separately. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


160. Race Problems. Day 
An analysis of the role of race as a factor in civilization, together 
with a study of the problems arising from racial antipathies. Special 
attention will be given to the American Negro problem and to the 
Mexican and Oriental problems in California. 

2 hours, second semester of alternate years (2 units). 


164. Fundamentals of Social Work. 
Underlying principles of contemporary social work. Principal types 
of social work and their practicability. A survey of specific public 
and private welfare agencies. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 
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165. Methods of Social Case Work. 
A course dealing with the techniques of case work; investigation, 
analysis and treatment of social problems. Study of family case 
records. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


195. Independent Reading: Current Economic and Social Trends. 


A survey of current economic and social developments and of funda- 
mental principles involved. A reading course with formal reports 
and examinations. No regular class meetings. Open to any senior 
who is a major in the Department of Economics and Sociology. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


GRADUATE COURSES 


With the permission of the department, and upon completion of 
additional work as approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Com- 
mittee on Graduate Study, upper division undergraduate courses 
may be taken by graduate students for credit either toward the sec- 
ondary credential or toward the Master of Arts degree. With the 
consent of the department, qualified Seniors may enroll in graduate 
courses. 


208. Business Cycles. Youne 
A study of the fluctuations in economic and business conditions. 


2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


212. Economics Seminar. YOuNG 
A study of current economic problems. 


2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


215. History of Economic Thought. Coons 
A survey of the development of economic science from the forerun- 
ners of the classical school to the present day. 


2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


216. Contemporary Economic Thought. Coons 
Should be preceded by Economics 215. 


2 hours, second semester (2 units). Not given in 1936-37. 


218-219. Currency, Credit and Prices. YouNG 
Currency and price problems, national aid international, and their 
relation to central banking. 


1 hour, throughout the year (2 units). 


220. Thesis for Master of Arts Degree 
Not to exceed 4 units. 
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HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 
PROFESSOR HARDY PROFESSOR CLELAND 
ASSISTANT ProFessor ADAM Mr. LancsporF, Instructor 

The courses offered by the Department of History and Government 
provide training for the understanding of social organization in pres- 
ent and past times. Sound knowledge of the field of history and gov- 
ernment is essential to the formation of judgments on current condi- 
tions in politics and economics. Selected courses in this department 
provide a desirable introduction to specialized training in the profes- 
sions of Law, Public Administration, Diplomacy and Foreign Trade. 


DEPARTMENTAL Major: ‘Twenty-four units in the upper division, 
at least eighteen of which must be in the department. Six units may 
be elected, subject to the approval of the department, from Eco- 
nomics 117, 118, 140, 157-158. Of the twenty-four units, six must 
be in the European field and six in the American field. 


DEPARTMENTAL Minor: A minimum of nine units of upper division 
work in the department. Students who wish to minor in this de- 
partment are advised to take one course each in the fields of Euro- 
pean History, American History and International Affairs. 

Prerequisite to the major or minor: History 7-8 and six units of other 

lower division social science. 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 

1-2. Principles of Government. ADAM 
An introductory course in governmental theories and problems. 
Special emphasis given to American government and problems of 
citizenship. The course meets the requirement for graduation, as 
prescribed by act of legislature, regarding American Institutions. 

8 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
7-8. Social History of England. CLELAND 
A survey of the political, social and economic development of England 
and of the foundations of the British Empire. This course is re 
quired of all freshmen. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units) 

UPPER DIVISION COURSES 

Twelve units in the social sciences and junior standing are prerequisite to 
all upper division courses in the department. 
101. American Political Institutions. HArbY 


A general historical and interpretative study of the principles, frame 
work, and functioning of our national, state and municipal govern 
ments as outlined by the Constitution. Designed to meet the require: 
ments of an act of the legislature applying to all candidates for a 
degree or teacher’s credential. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 
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103-104. Ancient History. LANGSDORF 
A general survey of ancient civilizations. First semester, the Orient 
and Greece. Second semester, Roman history and civilization. Col- 
lateral reading and reports. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


105-106. Europe During the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
LANGSDORF 
This course deals with the transformation of European life from the 
fourth to the sixteenth centuries. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


107-108. Modern European History. LANGSDORF 
A study of Modern Europe from the reign of Louis XIV through the 
World War. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


109-110. History of the United States. Harpy 
A study of the political history of the United States from its colonial 
origins to the present time. This course meets the requirements of an 
act of the legislature applying to all candidates for a degree or 
teacher’s credential. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


111-112. History of Hispanic America. Harpy 
A general survey of the planting of Colonial Societies in the New 
World, of their acquisition of independence, and of the political, so- 
cial and economic development of the Hispanic American Republics 
since the War of Independence. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). Open to Sophomores. 


113. The Pacific Ocean in History. Harpy 
A study of the Pacific Area, with especial emphasis upon the rela- 


tions of the United States and the nations bordering upon the Pacific. 
3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


114, The Westward Movement and California. Harpy 
Open to seniors only. 
3 hours, second semester (3 units). 


117. Elementary Jurisprudence. ADAM 
A study of the general principles underlying all municipal and 
international law as stated by leading schools of jurists. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). Open to sophomores. 


_ 118. Commercial Law. ADAM 
_ A course dealing with those principles of law which are of value 
_ to the business man, including Contracts, Agency, Partnership, Cor- 
porations, Negotiable Paper, and Sales. 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). Open to sophomores. 
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119. International Relations. ADAM 
A study of the problems of nationalism, imperialism and international 
organization, and of the principles of public international law. 

3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


120. American Diplomacy. Harpy 
The history, principles, and conduct of American foreign relations. 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


122. Europe Since the Treaty of Versailles. ADAM 
Analysis of the fundamental laws of European states adopted since 
the World War, and consideration of recent developments in political 
and social democracy. 

3 hours, second semester (3 units). 


123-124. Growth of the Law and the Constitution. ADAM 
A study of the development of the fundamental legal and constitu- 
tional principles of American Government from their origin in Anglo- 
Saxon England through to the present day. This course meets the 
requirements of an act of the legislature applying to all candidates for 
a degree or teacher’s credential. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


195. Independent Reading. Harpy 
3 hours, first semester (3 units). Not given in 1936-37. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 202 or above are open only to graduate students 
and to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion 
of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the 
Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit 
toward either the secondary credential or the Master of Arts degree 
for any upper division courses in this department with the exception 
of Course 101. 


205-206. History Seminar. Harpy 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


207-208. Seminar in Government. ADAM 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
216. History of Political Thought. Coons 


2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


220. Thesis for Master of Arts Degree. 
Not to exceed 4 units. 
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Group IV. 
NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS 


The departments of this group offer the usual basic and sequential 
courses in Biology, Chemistry, Geology, and Physics, and in Mathe- 
matics, which is of special aid to the physical sciences. Each of these 
subjects offers its special contribution to general education by reveal- 
ing to man his place in nature. The natural sciences are based on 
observation and classification of matter and phenomena, either natu- 
rally occurring or artificially contrived. They disclose fundamental 
principles, promote logical deduction and apply the scientific method 
by laboratory practice and class room demonstration. 


Group Major: A minimum of thirty units of upper division work 
in such courses, in at least three departments within the group, as 
may be advised in each individual case. 


DEPARTMENTAL Majors: Offered in Biology, in Chemistry, in 
Geology, in Physics, and in Mathematics and Technical Drawing. 


DEPARTMENTAL Minors: Offered in Biology, in Chemistry, in 
Geology, in Physics, and in Mathematics and Technical Drawing. 


BIOLOGY 


ProFEssor SMILEY AssociATE Proressor SELLE 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FIELD 


The curriculum in Biology presents the science of life as a whole, 
including both plant and animal forms. On the basis of a lower divi- 
sion beginning course which makes a survey of the whole science of 
organisms, each upper division course is concerned with some special 
area of the general field. Provision is made through sequences of 
upper division courses to give the student a more complete knowledge 
of the entire field or to provide for the special needs of those prepar- 
ing for (1) the teaching of Biology in high school, (2) admission to 
medical school, (3) admission to nursing school. 


DEPARTMENTAL Major IN BioLocy: Twenty-one units in the upper 
division, including Course 212. 

DEPARTMENTAL MINoR IN BioLocy: A minimum of nine units in 
the upper division. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Biology 3-4 and entrance Chemistry 
or equivalents. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 

3-4. General Biology. THE STAFF 
A course concerned with the fundamental facts of life as shown 
by plants and animals, including the essentials of organic structure, 
physiology, and classification, and the relation of plants and animals 
to human welfare. The laboratory work requires study of selected 
types of animals and plants. This course or its equivalent required 
for majors in the department and for those preparing for medicine 
or nursing. 


3 lectures and 2 laboratory periods, throughout the year only (10 units). 
(Either semester may be taken separately if desired by students who 
have met the lower division requirement in natural science through 
some other ten-unit course). 


5-6. Plants and Plant Communities of Southern imu. 
MILEY 
Field, laboratory and herbarium studies of the native plants of the 
Los Angeles region and adjacent areas. 
2 laboratory periods, throughout the year (4 units). 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Biology 3-4, or equivalent, is a prerequisite to all upper division courses 
in Biology, except Course 117-118. 
101. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. FIELD 
A comparative study of the vertebrates. The laboratory consists of 
a detailed study of the cat and of numerous skeletal preparations, 
with demonstrations of other forms. A knowledge of the shark is 
presupposed. 
2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods, first semester (4 units). 
101A. Mammalian Anatomy. FIELD 
Dissection and study of the cat in relation to human anatomy. 
2 laboratory periods, first semester (2 units). 
102. Algae and Archegoniates. SMILEY 
A survey of the green cryptogamic plants. 


2 Pais: a 2 laboratory periods, second semester of alternate years 
units). 


103. Invertebrates. SELLE 
Structure, classification, habits, life histories, and economic importance 
of the various groups of the invertebrates. 
2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods, first semester of alternate years 
(4 units). Not given in 1936-37. 
104. Spermatophytes. SMILEY 
Morphology, taxonomy and geographic distribution of the seed plants. 
2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods, second semester of alternate years 
(4 units). Not given in 1936-37. 
105. Cytology. SMILEY 
Study of cells, their relation to organic structure and biological theory. 


2 lectures and 1 laboratory period, first semester of alternate years. 
(3 units). 


, 
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106. Vertebrate Embryology. SELLE 
Early developmental embryology and organology of the vertebrates, 
with special reference to the chick, pig and human. Preparation and 
study of whole mounts and serial sections. 

2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods, second semester (4 units). 


107. Parasitology. SELLE 
Structure and life history of the animal parasites of man; methods 
of infection and prevention. 


2 oo first semester of alternate years (2 units). Not given in 
1936-37, 


108. Histology. SELLE 
Microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs of mammals, with 
special reference to the human. Laboratory work includes instruc- 
tion in preparing microscopic slides. Registration with approval of 
instructor limited to ten students. 
2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods, first semester of alternate years 
(4 units). 
113. Principles of Physiology. FIELD 
A study of the functions of the organ-systems of the vertebrates. 
The laboratory work consists chiefly of experiments on the frog and 
human. 
Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or Chemistry 3-4 and 3L-4L, com- 
pleted or in progress. 
2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods, first semester (4 units). 
114. Nutrition. FIELD 
A study of nutrition, including recent research on the vitamins, the 
acid-base relationships, and the necessity for special elements. 


Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or Chemistry 3-4 and 3L-4L, com- 
pleted or in progress. 


2 lectures, second semester of alternate years (2 units). Not given in 
1936-37. 
117-118. Paleontology and Organic Evolution. SMILEY 
The work of the first half-year is devoted to the invertebrates; the 
second half-year to the vertebrates and to fossil plants. 
Prerequisite: Geology 11-12. 
2 lectures and 1 laboratory period throughout the year; given in alternate 
years (6 units). 
126. Bacteriology. SMILEY 


_ Lectures on the bacteria and other micro-organisms with laboratory 


practice in microbiological methods. 


Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or Chemistry 3-4 and 3L-4L. 
lectures and 2 laboratory periods, second semester (4 units). 
Given in alternate years. 


129-130. Advanced Laboratory. THE STAFF 
Supervised individual work. 


Either semester; not more than three units may be counted toward the 
major, 
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GRADUATE COURSES 

Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive credit toward either the secondary credential or the Master 
of Arts degree for Courses 101, 102, 103, 104, 106, 108, 113, 114. 
Courses 117-118 and 129-130 also may be credited toward the sec- 
ondary credential. With the approval of the instructor in charge, 
coutses numbered 200 and above are open to properly qualified 
seniors. 
201-202. Research. 
Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. 

Hours and credit to be arranged; each semester. 


212. Biological Seminar. SMILEY 
Subject to be chosen. 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


220. Thesis for Master of Arts Degree. 
Not to exceed 4 units. 


CHEMISTRY 

PROFESSOR CHANDLER ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BRANTLEY 

Chemistry, as a fundamental science, deals generally with the com- 
position and energy of matter. Chemistry therefore serves to imple- 
ment the physical and biological sciences which deal with more specific 
and usually more complex manifestations of nature. It is a basic sub- 
ject in preparation for engineering and for medicine. 
DEPARTMENTAL Major: ‘Twenty-two units in the upper division, 
including Courses 101-102, 103-104 and 105-106. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Twelve units in the upper division, includ- 
in’ Courses 101-102 and 103-104. 
Prerequisite to the major or minor: Course 3-4 and 5L-6L or equiva- 
lents (10 units). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
3-4. General Chemistry. CHANDLER 
For those with or without high school Chemistry; during the first 
semester the two groups meet separately once a week for special in 
struction. Must be accompanied by either Course 3L-4L or 5L-6L 
to meet the lower division requirement in natural science. 
3 lectures, throughout the year (6 units). 


3L-4L. General Chemistry Laboratory. CHANDLER 

Laboratory practice in General Chemistry to accompany Course 3-4 

for those without high school Chemistry. ) 
2 laboratory periods, throughout the year (4 units). 
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L-6L. Qualitative Analysis. CHANDLER 
aboratory practice, chiefly in Qualitative Analysis, to accompany 
sourse 3-4 for those with high school Chemistry. 
2 laboratory periods, throughout the year (4 units). 


Introductory Mathematics for Chemistry and Other Sciences. 
BRANTLEY 
\ course consisting of a review of arithmetic, instruction in the use 
f the slide-rule and mathematical tables including logarithms. Intro- 
uction to Algebra, Trigonometry and Analytic Geometry. Recom- 
ended to pre-medical students whose programs are too crowded to 
ake the regular courses in these subjects. 


2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Ten units of lower division Chemistry (Chemistry 3-4 and 5L-6L or 
equivalents) are prerequisite to all upper division courses in this 
department. 

01-102. Quantitative Analysis. BRANTLEY 

rinciples and practice in the general methods of gravametric, volu- 

1etric, and electrolytic determinations, with solution of many typical 
xamples. 

1 lecture and 3 laboratory periods, throughout the year (6 units). 


03-104. Organic Chemistry. CHANDLER 

ectures and recitations on the aliphatic and aromatic compounds 

nd laboratory work in their preparations and reactions. 

2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods, throughout the year for those 
majoring or minoring in Chemistry (8 units). 


1 laboratory period, throughout the year, if preferred by students 
majoring or minoring in other departments (6 units). 


eons work in Organic Chemistry may be taken under course 


05-106. Physical Chemistry. BRANTLEY 
ntroduction to the study of Physical Chemical principles. Lectures, 
roblems and laboratory. 


Prerequisite : Course 101-102 completed or in course; Physics 7-8 and 
Chemistry 9, or equivalents. Calculus is recommended. 


3 lectures and 1 laboratory period, throughout the year (8 units). 
_ Additional work in Physical Chemistry may be taken under course 


' 109-110, 

07-108. Industrial Chemistry. CHANDLER 
vonsideration in detail of the processes employed in the chemical 
idustries, and visits to neighboring plants. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). Not given in 1936-37. 

9-110. Supplemental Course. CHANDLER, BRANTLEY 
pecial methods in Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis; additional 
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work in Organic, Inorganic, Physical and Physiological Chemistry; 
Glass Blowing. 

Prerequisite: Consult instructor. 

Not to exceed 3 units per semester. 

GRADUATE COURSES 

Upon completion of additional work approved by Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may 
be allowed toward either the secondary credential or the Master of 
Arts degree for Course 109-110. 
201-202. Research. 
Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
203-204. Physiological Chemistry. CHANDLER 
Lectures and recitations in the field of Biological Chemistry. May 
be accompanied by laboratory work credited under Chemistry 
109-110. 


Prerequisite: consult instructor. 

2 lectures, throughout the year (4 units). 
205. Colloid and Surface Chemistry. BRANTLEY 
The principles and application of the physical, electrical and chemical 
properties of surfaces, with particular reference to the colloidal state. 

Prerequisite: Consult instructor. 

3 hours, first semester (3 units). 
206. Thermodynamics. BRANTLEY 
The development of the laws of thermodynamics and their appli 
cations to the problems of Chemistry and Physics. 

Prerequisite: Mathematics 121 and 122. 

3 hours, second semester (3 units). Not given in 1936-37. 


220. Thesis for Master of Arts Degree. 
Not to exceed 4 units. 


GEOLOGY ) 
PROFESSOR SMILEY ASSISTANT ProFEssor TODD | 


Three objectives are sought by the curriculum in Geology: (1) to 
present the natural background to philosophy, history and economics; 
(2) to give the college student some immediate contact with the 
methods and ideals of science; and (3) to provide the requisite train: 
ing in the Upper Division for advanced work leading to the graduate — 
schools or to professional work involving geologic data and methods. 


DEPARTMENTAL Major: Twenty-one units in the upper division. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINoR: Nine units in the upper division. a 

Prerequisite to the major: Geology 11-12, 13-14, Chemistry 3-4 and 3L- 

4L or entrance Chemistry, and Mathematics 5. A reading knowledge . 

of French and German is recommended. 
Prerequisite to the minor: Geology 11-12. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


11-12. General Geology. THE STAFF 

-ectures with assigned reading and laboratory work on physical and 

uistorical geology. 

3 lectures and 2 laboratory periods (or field trips), throughout the 
year only (10 units). 


13-14. Mineralogy. Topp 
Classroom and laboratory study of the minerals of common occur- 
rence or economic importance, including elementary crystallography, 
\low-pipe analysis, and sight determination. 

Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or Chemistry 3-4 and 3L-4L. 

1 lecture and 2 laboratory periods, throughout the year (6 units). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 

106. Physiography. Topp 
A study of the modification of land surfaces and the development of 
topographic form by geological agencies. 

Prerequisite: Geology 11-12. 

2 any and 1 laboratory period, first semester of alternate years (3 

units). 

111-112. Petrology and Petrography. Topp 
A study of the principal rock types with special emphasis on their 
ight determination and, in the second semester, instruction in the use 
of the petrographic microscope as an aid to the identification of 
ninerals and rocks. 

Prerequisites: Geology 11-12, 13-14. 


1 lecture and 2 laboratory periods, throughout the year (6 units). 
Given in alternate years. 


113-114. Geography and Geology of the Americas. SMILEY 
Prerequisite: Geology 11-12. 
2 lectures, throughout the year in alternate years (4 units). 


115-116. Historical Geology. SMILEY 
_ Prerequisite: Geology 11-12. Biology 117-118 recommended. 


4 lectures, throughout the year in alternate years (6 units). Not given 
in 1936-37. 


117-118. Economic Geology. Topp 
A review of the geologic deposits of economic importance. 
_ Prerequisites: Geology 11-12, 13-14. 


2 lectures, throughout the year in alternate years (4 units). Not given 
in 1936-37. 


‘19. Field Geology. Topp 
nstruction in the methods of field work with preparation of maps 
nd sections. 


Prerequisites: Geology 11-12, and Mathematics 5. 
1 lecture and 2 laboratory or field periods, second semester of alter- 
nate years (3 units). 
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120. Geology and Mineral Resources of California. Topp 
Prerequisites: Geology 11-12, 13-14. 
2 lectures, second semester of alternate years (2 units). Not given in 
1936-37. 


122. Structural Geology. Topp 
The results of deformation of the earth’s crust are considered, as 


evidenced in folds, faults, earthquakes and rock foliation. 


Prerequisites: Geology 11-12, 13-14. 


2 lectures, second semester of alternate years (2 units). Not given in 
1936-37. 


123-124. Advanced Geology Laboratory. 
Supervised individual work. 


Prerequisites: Geology 11-12 and permission of instructor. 
Hours and credit to be arranged. Not more than two units may be 
credited toward the major. 


195-196. Independent Reading. 
Syllabus of prescribed reading in Geology, with reports, summaries, 
and examinations. 


Prerequisites: Geology 11-12 and permission of instructor. 
Not more than two units in any semester. 


Note: Biology 117-118 (Paleontology and Organic Evolution, three units 
each semester) may be counted toward the major in Geology. 


PHYSICS 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR KIRKPATRICK Mr. BoLttMAN, Instructor 


The Department of Physics offers two general introductory courses. 
One is intended to give a thorough preparation for advanced work, 
and the other is a shorter survey of the fields of classical and mod’ 
ern physics for students who are not majoring in physics but who 
desire a comprehensive general knowledge of the subject. A previous 
course in High School Physics is desirable, but not required for either 
of these courses. 


In the upper division the aim has been to supply a well rounded 
group of advanced courses which comprise as complete a study as can 
be accomplished in the limited time at the student’s disposal, and 
which also provide an adequate preparation for graduate work in 
physics and engineering for those who intend to continue their stud- 
ies after graduation. 


Advantages accrue to the study of Physics from the proximity of 
the College to the Mount Wilson Observatory, the Griffith Park 
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Planetarium, the California Institute of Technology graduate school, 
the Hollywood moving picture and sound recording industry, and the 
numerous aviation enterprises. 


DEPARTMENTAL Major: ‘Twenty units in the upper division, in- 
cluding Physics 103-104 and 106. Chemistry 206 (Thermody- 
namics) may be credited toward a major in Physics. 


DEPARTMENTAL Minor: Ten units in the upper division. 
Prerequisite to the major or minor: Physics 1-2 and 3-4 or the equivalent. 
Differential and Integral Calculus are required for both major and 

minor, and a reading knowledge of French or German is recommended. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students 
may receive graduate credit toward the Secondary Credential for all 
upper division courses in Physics. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Entrance Algebra is prerequisite to lower division courses except 
Physics 11 and Trigonometry must be taken as a parallel course if not 
already completed. 


1-2. General Physics. KIRKPATRICK 
Mechanics, molecular physics, heat and sound. The first year of a 
two year general course for Physics majors, designed as a preparation 
for subsequent work in physics or engineering. 


2 lectures, 1 problem period, and 1 laboratory period, throughout the 
year (8 units). 


3-4. General Physics. KirKPATRICK, BOLLMAN 
‘Electricity, magnetism, and light. The completion of the introduc- 
tory course begun in Physics 1-2. 


2 lectures, 1 problem period, and 1 laboratory period, throughout the 
year (8 units). 


7-8. General Physics. BoLLMAN 
A comprehensive introduction to the phenomena and laws of me- 
chanics, molecular physics, heat, sound, light, magnetism and elec- 
tricity. Designed to meet the needs of pre-medical students and those 
‘whose primary interests are in fields less closely related to physics. 

3 lectures and 1 laboratory period, throughout the year (8 units). 


11. Photography. KIRKPATRICK 
An elementary introduction to the theory and practice of photography. 
1 lecture and 1 laboratory period, first semester (2 units). 
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17. Radio. BoLLMAN 
An elementary course in the fundamentals of radio. It is designed 
to familiarize the student with the underlying theory of radio trans- 
mission and the design and construction of radio receiving sets and 
audio amplifiers. 

2 lectures, first semester (2 units). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Physics 1-2 and 3-4 is prerequisite to Courses 103-104, 106 and 121- 

122. Physics 1-2 and 3-4 or Physics 7-8 is prerequisite to Courses 107- 
108, 113-114 and 124. Mathematics through Integral Calculus is recom- 
mended for all upper division courses in Physics and is required as a 
prerequisite for Courses 103-104, 106 and 121-122. 
103-104. Electricity and Magnetism. BoLLMAN 
A course in the theory of electricity and magnetism, with problems 
and laboratory work illustrating its application to electrical measure- 
ments and equipment. 

2 lectures and 1 laboratory period, throughout the year (6 units). 

106. Optics. KIRKPATRICK 
A short review of the principles and applications of geometrical 
optics, followed by the study of physical optics, which includes the 
nature of light, the measurement of its velocity, and the laws of 
interference, diffraction and polarization. 

3 lectures and 1 laboratory period, second semester (4 units). 


107-108. Modern Physics. KIRKPATRICK 
An introductory survey of the experimental and theoretical develop- 
ments and trends of modern physics, with particular attention to 
electron theory, quantum theory and atomic structure. 

3 lectures, throughout the year (6 units). 
113-114. Advanced Physics Laboratory. STAFF 
Individual experiments or research projects for qualified students. 

Hours and units by arrangement. Not more than three units may be 

credited toward the major. 
121-122. Introduction to Mathematical Physics. BoLLMAN 
An introduction to the application of mathematics to the problems of 
classical physics. Designed to acquaint the student with methods 
fundamental to advanced physical theory. 

3 lectures, throughout the year (6 units). 

124. X-Rays. KiIRKPATRICK 
Historical development of the knowledge and theory of x-rays; mod- 
ern x-ray equipment, technique and applications; fundamentals 
underlying physiological treatment; modern research problems, In 
cludes demonstrations and visits to x-ray laboratories. 

2 lectures, second semester (2 units). 
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MATHEMATICS AND TECHNICAL DRAWING 
PROFESSOR ALLEN Mr. ALEXANDER, Instructor 
MATHEMATICS 


Mathematics is an exact science. The study of mathematics should 
result, therefore, in the development of power, rather than in the 
acquisition of facts. The department aims to give (1) a mathematical 
background that will permit the student to pursue any of the sciences 
that require mathematics for development and understanding; (2) to 
prepare the student for any ordinary practical use of mathematics; 
and (3) to give advanced training for those desiring to teach 
mathematics. 


DEPARTMENTAL Major: Eighteen units in the upper division. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Nine units in the upper division. 
Prerequisite to the major or minor: Courses 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
Technical Drawing 15-16 and 117-118 are credited in this department. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Prerequisite: Elementary algebra and plane geometry. 
3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


2. Solid Geometry. 
Prerequisite: Elementary algebra and plane geometry. 
3 hours, second semester (3 units). 


3. College Algebra. ALLEN 
Includes the development and application of the binomial theorem 
and of the exponential and logarithmic series, permutations and 
combinations, and the theory of equations. 

Prerequisite: Elementary algebra and plane geometry. 

3 hours, first semester (3 units). 
4. Plane Analytics. x ALLEN 
A study of analytic methods, the analytic geometry of the straight 
line, the circle, and the conic sections, and investigation of the general 
equation of the second degree. 

Prerequisite: Trigonometry. 

3 hours, second semester (3 units). 
5-6. Surveying. 
A study of the elementary operations employed in making surveys 
for engineering work, including the use, care, and adjustments of 
instruments, linear and angular measurements, note keeping, and 
field methods. Plane table surveys and earthwork estimates, mapping, 
and the solution of problems. 

Prerequisite: Course 1. 


2 lectures and 1 laboratory period, throughout the year (6 units). Not 
given in 1936-37, 
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7. Theory of Equations. ALLEN 
The theory of determinants; the theory, analysis, and solution of 
higher numerical and algebraic equations. 

Prerequisite: Courses 1 and 3. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 
11. General Astronomy. ALLEN 
A course in descriptive astronomy. Study of nebulae, planets, and 
constellations, with the telescope. 


Prerequisite: Trigonometry. 
3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Prerequisite to upper division courses for credit toward major or minor: 
Mathematics 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

121. Differential Calculus. ALLEN 
The principles and formulae of differential calculus and the applica- 
tion to such problems as maxima and minima, indeterminate forms, 
expansion of series, etc. 

Prerequisite: Courses 3 and 4. 

3 hours, first semester (3 units). 
122. Integral Calculus. ALLEN 
The principles and formulae of integral calculus, with application 
to problems in integration, such as lengths of curves, areas, volumes, 
etc. 

Prerequisite: Course 121. 

3 hours, second semester (3 units). 
124. College Geometry. ALLEN 
Modern geometry of the triangle; inversion, harmonic ratio; poles; 
polars; centers of similitude, etc. 

Prerequisite: Course 4. 

3 hours, second semester of alternate years (3 units). 
125. Advanced Calculus. ALLEN 
A more advanced study of the principles of differential and integral 
calculus and their applications to many problems. 

Prerequisite: Courses 121 and 122. 

3 hours, first semester (3 units). 
126. Differential Equations. ALLEN 
A study of the nature, meaning, and a solutions of ordinary and 
partial differential equations and the application of differential 
equations in the solution of problems in mechanics and physics. 


Prerequisite: Courses 121, 122, and 125. 
3 hours, second semester (3 units). 


128. Higher Analytics. ALLEN © 
A more advanced course than course 4, including a study of higher — 
plane curves and the elements of solid analytic geometry. 


Prerequisite: Course 4. 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). 
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130. Practical Astronomy. ALLEN 
Lectures and instrumental work. The determination of time, latitude 
and longitude, and the computation of current eclipses and occulta- 
tion of stars. 

Prerequisites: Courses 2, 4, and 11. 


3 hours, second semester of alternate years (3 units). Not given in 
1936-37. 


131. Precision of Measurements. 
Prerequisite: Courses 121 and 122. 
2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


132. Least Squares and Probabilities; Graphical Analysis. 
Prerequisite: Courses 121 and 122. 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


133-134. Vector Analysis. 

Elementary vector analysis with applications to the geometry, kine- 
matics and dynamics of a particle and to the dynamics of a system 
of particles and of a rigid body. 


Prerequisite: Courses 121 and 122. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


135-136. Higher Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists. ALEXANDER 
Includes the treatment of elliptic integrals, determinants and matrices, 
series, multiple and line integrals, differential equations, vectors, 
probability and conformal representations. Its purpose is to fa- 
miliarize the student with the use of some of the mathematical 
tools most useful in physics and engineering. 

Prerequisites: Courses 121, 122, 125, 126. 


3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). Either semester may be taken 
separately. 


137-138. Introduction to Complex Variables. ALEXANDER 
Complex numbers and their graphical representation. The use of 
complex variables in analytic functions, in infinite series, in linear 
differential equations, and in the evaluation of definite integrals. 
Applications to certain problems in physics. 

Prerequisite: Courses 121 and 122. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


TECHNICAL DRAWING 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. Technical Drawing. 
Involves the use of instruments, geometric construction, orthographic 
projection, principles of dimensioning and blue print reading. Prac- 


tice in lettering and layout of titles. This course must precede all 
advanced work. 


3 hours, throughout the year (2 units). 
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3-4. Orthographic Projection. 
Problems in projection, intersections of solids, development of sur- 
faces and application of working drawings. . 


Prerequisite: Course 1-2. 
6 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


7-8. Machine Drawing. 


Sketching of machine details, tracing, and assembled views. 
Prerequisites: Course 1-2 or 3-4. 
6 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


11-12. Topography and Map Making. 


Ink rendering for map making, lettering and tracing. 
Prerequisite: Course 1-2. 
3 hours, throughout the year (2 units). 


15-16. Descriptive Geometry. 
Problems in lines, planes and solids; intersections and developments; 
isometric and perspective drawings. 


Prerequisite: Courses 1-2 and 3-4, and Mathematics 2. 
6 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


117-118. Graphic Statics. 

Graphical solution of problems in mechanics and strength of 
materials; vectors and vector quantities; force and space diagrams; 
funicular polygons; beams; trusses; problems in simple machines, 


Prerequisite: Course 1-2, and Mathematics 1. 
3 hours, throughout the year (2 units). 


121-122. Architectural Rendering of Shades and Shadows. 

Accurate methods for determining the shadows of geometrical lines, 
plane figures and solids, and their application to the casting of con 
ventional shades and shadows on the principal architectural members. 


Prerequisite: Courses 1-2 and 15-16. 
3 hours, throughout the year (2 units). 


123-124. Architectural Perspective. 


Theory and application of methods of drawing architectural per 
spectives. 
Prerequisite: Courses 1-2 and 3-4; course 121-122, completed or in 
progress. 
3 hours, throughout the year (2 units). 


129-130. Architectural Drawing. 
Architectural lettering, detailing and preparation of working draw 
ings. 

Prerequisite: Courses 1-2, 15-16, 121-122, 123-124. 

6 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
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Group V. 


EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Boy CHOLOGY 


The departments of Education and Physical Education have as 
their major purpose professional preparation for teaching. The 
courses offered by these departments are, for the most part, those 
indicated by the State Board of Education as recommended or re- 
quired for the various state credentials. 

Psychology is of particular value to students who are preparing 
for teaching and to those whose major interests are in such fields as 
the Social Sciences, Philosophy and Religion. It is of value to all 
students in that the study of Psychology enables them to obtain a 
better understanding of themselves and of their fellows. 


Group Major: A minimum of thirty units of upper division work 
in such courses as may be advised in each individual case by the 
group committee of advisers. 


DEPARTMENTAL Majors: Offered in Education, in Psychology, in 
Physical Education for Men and in Physical Education for Women. 
NOTE—AIl students completing a departmental major in Education or 
Physical Education also must complete for graduation a major from 
Groups I-IV or VI-VII. 

DEPARTMENTAL Minors: Offered in Education, in Psychology, in 
Physical Education for Men and in Physical Education for Women. 


Students wishing to prepare for general teachers’ credentials must 
consult the School of Education before beginning upper division work. 
For special credentials in Physical Education and in Music, students 
should consult the departments concerned. 


All candidates for an Elementary Teacher’s Credential must com- 
plete a major of not to exceed 21 units in a subject which offers 
suitable preparation for public school teaching. 


EDUCATION 
PROFESSOR SINCLAIR PROFESSOR STORMZAND 
ASSOCIATE ProFessor KINNEY 

The Department of Education is authorized by the State Board of 
Education to recommend properly qualified candidates for the follow- 
ing credentials: (1) the Elementary School Credential; (2) the Junior 
High School Credential; (3) the Secondary Credentials, including 
_ those in Physical Education and in Music. 
Among the courses offered by this department, the following are of 
_a distinctly liberal arts nature and should aid students in determining 

more clearly what they are attempting to achieve in their general 


- 
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education: Education 101 (Principles of Education), 106 (History 
of Education), 111 (Educational Psychology). 


DEPARTMENTAL MAtor: ‘Twenty-four units in the upper division. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Twelve units in the upper division. 
Prerequisite to the major or minor: Consult the department. 
Prerequisite to all Education courses: Psychology 2. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Upon request approved by the head of this department, credit in Educa- 
tion may be given for the following courses: Speech Education 100 
(Speech Education for Teachers), 2 units; Physical Education 107 (Meth- 
ods in Physical Education), 2 units; Music 121 (Materials and Methods; 
Elementary), 2 units; and Music 122 (Materials and Methods: Second- 
ary), 2 units. 


101. Principles of Education. SINCLAIR 
A survey of general philosophical principles and their application to 


modern educational needs. 
3 hours, either semester (3 units). 


106. History of Education. SINCLAIR 


The history of education from classical times to the present. 
3 hours, either semester (3 units). 


108. History of Education in the United States. SINCLAIR 
American educational institutions, their background and develop- 
ment, with emphasis also on the development of American educa- 
tional thought. 

3 hours, either semester (3 units). 


110. Educational Psychology for High School Teachers. StTorMZAND 
This course emphasizes educational psychology in its application to 
the problems of high school teaching. 


2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


111. Educational Psychology for Elementary School Teachers. 
STORMZAND 
This course is introductory in nature, designed to acquaint the 
student with the psychology of education. : 
3 hours, either semester (3 units). 


119. Secondary Education. STORMZAND 


The course includes the scope and function of secondary education, 
in relation to social needs, presenting particularly the purpose, 
objectives, and attainable goals for secondary schools. This course or 
equivalent required of all candidates for the General Secondary 
Credential. 

2 hours, either semester (2 units). 
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127. Methods of Teaching in High School. Kinney 
This course presents general methods of organization, instruction, and 
control of classes. Definite assignments in observation of teaching. 
This course or equivalent required of all candidates for the General 
Secondary Credential. 

Enrollment subject to approval of instructor. 

3 hours, first semester (3 units). 
136. Practice Teaching in Elementary School. KINNEY, STORMZAND 
Actual experience in teaching under supervision in neighboring pub- 
lic schools for at least four hours per week throughout the year. 
Open to seniors who are candidates for Elementary or Junior High 
School Credentials. Conferences one hour per week. 

4 units toward graduation; 8 units toward credentials. 
137-138. Methods of Teaching in Elementary School. KINNEY 
In addition to the presentation of general methods of organization 
and instruction, the course will cover the technique of teaching the 
fundamental elementary school subjects. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
142. Growth and Development of the Child. STORMZAND 
A study of the mental and physical growth and development of the 
school child. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 
180. Educational Tests and Statistics. STORMZAND 


An introduction to educational tests and statistics. 
3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


GRADUATE COURSES 

206. Practice Teaching in High School. KINNEY 
Candidates for the Secondary Credential who are without teaching 
experience are required to complete one semester of actual teaching 
under supervision, supplemented by frequent conferences for dis- 
cussion of problems. Not credited toward the M.A. degree. 

5 hours of teaching, either semester (4 units). 
236. Educational Seminar. SINCLAIR AND STORMZAND 
An individual study of special problems. Enrollment subject to per- 
mission of the department. 

2 or 3 hours, either semester (2 or 3 units). 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HULIN 
PROFESSOR SINCLAIR PROFESSOR STORMZAND 
DEPARTMENTAL Major: ‘Twenty-one units in the upper division. 
DEPARTMENTAL MINoR: Nine units in the UPDe division. 
Prerequisite to the major or minor: Psychology 2 
Education 110 and 111 (Educational Psychology), and 180 (Educational 
Tests and Statistics) may be credited toward a major or a minor in 
Psychology. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
2. Introductory Psychology. HUvULIN 
A course intended to acquaint the beginning student with the scope 
and methods of the science. 
3 hours, either semester (3 units). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Psychology 2. 
102. Advanced General Psychology. HUvtin 
Advanced problems in general psychology, with laboratory work. 

3 hours, second semester (3 units). 


122. Applied Psychology. STORMZAND 
A course introducing the student to applications of psychological in- 
vestigation and technique in business and professional fields. 

3 hours, first semester of alternate years. 


124. Social Psychology. STORMZAND 
A course dealing with the psychology of personality and social be- 
havior. 

3 hours, first semester of alternate years (3 units). Not given in 

1936-37. 

125. Physiological and Comparative Psychology. HULIN 
The biological foundations of behavior. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


126. Systematic Psychology. HULIN 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). 
130. Abnormal Psychology. SINCLAIR 


A course dealing with the problems of Abnormal Psychology. 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). 
133. Experimental Psychology. HULIN 
Selected laboratory or field problems. 
2 or 3 periods, either semester (2 or 3 units). 
GRADUATE COURSES 


With the consent of the instructor, qualified seniors may enroll in 
graduate courses. 
201-202. Psychological Seminar. HUvLIN 
Readings and reports on chosen subjects. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATE PrRoFESSOR Hopcpon ASSISTANT PROFESSOR TRIEB 
PROFESSOR PIPAL ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ANDERSON 
Miss StuRDEVANT, Instructor Mr. Dennis, Instructor 


The Department of Physical Education has three separate and dis- 
tinct functions: 

1. To give to all students an opportunity to acquire skill in a 
variety of physical education activities which should help maintain 
health on a high level and provide for self-expression in wholesome and 
satisfying group activities. (Required courses). 


2. To provide professional training for students who desire to 
secure the Special Teaching Credential in Physical Education. (Major 
in Physical Education). 

3. To provide opportunity for the training of leaders in com- 
munity recreation. (Minor in Physical Education). 


GENERAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION COURSES 


An activity course twice a week is required of all students during each 
semester of attendance. In addition, freshmen and sophomores are 
required to complete a two unit course in hygiene during any one of 
the four semester of the lower division. 


1-2. Physical Education for Freshmen. STAFF 
2 hours, throughout the year (1 unit). 

3-4. Physical Education for Sophomores. STAFF 
2 hours, throughout the year (1 unit). 

141-142. Physical Education for Juniors. STAFF 
2 hours, throughout the year (no credit). 

143-144. Physical Education for Seniors. STAFF 


2 hours, throughout the year (no credit). 


The above requirements may be satisfied by the election of any one of 


the following activities, with such restrictions as the department may 
impose: 


Men: Apparatus and Tumbling, Archery, Badminton, Baseball, Basket- 
ball, Boxing, Dancing, Fencing, Football, Individual Gymnastics, 
Swimming, Tennis, Track, Wrestling. 


Women: Fall and Spring, elective within the department: Sports, 


Natural Dancing, Clog Dancing, Individual Gymnastics. Winter: 
required work for normalizing motor skills. 


60. Personal, Community and Social Hygiene (Men and Women). 

Tries, Hopcpon 
Required of all students in the lower division unless exempted by 
examination. 


2 hours, either semester (2 units). 
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PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
DEPARTMENTAL Major: ‘Twenty-one units in the upper division 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Twelve units in the upper division, in- 
cluding Courses 102, 103-104 or 105, and 106. Courses 110 and 131 
are also recommended. 

Prerequisite to the major: Biology 3-4, and 113, Physical Education 
9-10, 50" and ¢ 52: 

All applicants for the State Special Credential in Physical Education are 
required to complete a Group V major with a minimum of 21 units in 
physical education and 15 units in education. Physical Education 127 
and Education 119 must be included in the latter subject. A second 
major of 18 units from Groups I-IV or VI-VII is required also of 
Physical Education majors. 


LOWER DIVISION: 


9-10. Theory and Practice of Physical Education Activities, 
Elementary Level (Men and Women). STURDEVANT 
1 lecture, 2 laboratory periods, throughout the year (4 units). 


50. Human Anatomy (Men and Women). TRIEB 
Prerequisite: Biology 3-4. 
2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


52. First Aid and Care of Athletic Injuries (Men and Women). 
ANDERSON, STURDEVANT 
Prerequisite: Men: Physical Education 50 and 60. Women: Physical 
Education 60. 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


UPPER DIVISION: 


102. Community Recreation (Men and Women). TRIEB 
An analysis of the modern play movement from the standpoint of 
child development, solution of social problems and the wider use of 
leisure time, with special reference to recreational organizations, 
community centers and playgrounds. 

2 lectures, 1 laboratory period, first semester (2 units). 


103-104. Theory and Practice of Physical Education Activities, Sec- 
ondary Level. (Men and Women.) 
ANDERSON, PIPAL, STURDEVANT 
Women: 1 lecture, 2 laboratory periods, throughout the year (4 units). 
Men: 2 lectures, 1 laboratory period, throughout the year (4 units). 


105. Methods in Gymnastic Activities (Men and Women). 
Tries, Honepon 
Analysis and classification of types of gymnastics. Methods of 
teaching. 
Men: 2 lectures, 2 laboratory periods, first semester (4 units). 
Prerequisite: Apparatus and Tumbling. 
Women: 1 lecture, 2 laboratory periods, second semester (2 units). 
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106. Departmental Organization and Administration (Men and Women). 
TrieB, Hopcpon 
Special reference to problems of administration and organization 
»f physical education in secondary schools. 
3 hours, second semester (3 units). 


107. Methods in Physical Education Activities (Men and Women). 
Hopcpon 
A general survey of the field of physical education, with practical 
work designed for elementary teachers and others not majoring in 
the department. Not open to Physical Education majors. 
1 lecture, 2 laboratory periods, first semester (2 units). 


108. Applied Anatomy and Physiology (Men and Women). TRIEB 


The effect of exercise on the human body. Specialized study of 
joint and muscle action. 


Prerequisites: Biology 3-4 and 113; Physical Education 50. 
3 hours, second semester (3 units). 


110. Principles of Health Education (Men and Women). Hopcpon 
An analysis of the aims and objectives in health education and the 
study of ways and means to accomplish the desired ends for different 
ages. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


127. Practice Teaching (Men and Women). TRIEB, HopGpon 
Actual teaching under supervision in the public schools. 


Men: 5 hours, second semester; Women: 5 hours, either semester; plus 
one hour conference weekly with head of the department (4 units). 


129. Corrective Physical Education (Men and Women). 

TRIEB, HopGpon 
Physical diagnosis; organization and methods in the conduct of cor- 
rective gymnastics for individuals and groups. 


Prerequisites: Physical Education 50 and 108. 
2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


130. Principles of Physical Education (Men and Women). 
PipaL, Hopcpon 
The history of physical education used as a basis for determining 
the solution of the present problems in physical education. 
2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


131. Tests and Measurements in Physical Education (Men and 
Women). TRIEB 
A critical evaluation of tests used for measuring motor and func- 
tional ability; principles of test construction. 
Prerequisite: Education 180, completed or in progress. 
2 hours, second semester (2 arith: 
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Group VI. 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ODELL 
ProFESSOR BuRT PROFESSOR ERDMAN 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LEBOUTILLIER Mr. WEtcH, Instructor 


Courses offered in this department emphasize the basic elements 
of religion and the history and influences of the great religions of 
the world, but particular attention is given to the origin and develop- 
ment of Christianity and to the application of its spirit and teachings 
to the problems of personal and social life. 


Students looking toward professional leadership in the field of 
religion are given an historical and critical basis for specialized grad- 
uate study. 


Philosophy inquires into the meaning of life and endeavors to 
develop a rational, comprehensive and consistent understanding of 
the universe and of man. Courses are offered in this department 
which trace the growth of philosophic thought from ancient to mod- 
ern times. 


DEPARTMENTAL Major: Twenty-one units in the upper division, of 
which at least six units are to be chosen from Philosophy 101, 102 
and 103, and at least six units from courses listed under Religion, 
including Religion 122. Three units may be credited toward a major 
in this department from the following courses in Economics and 
Sociology: 153 (Social Anthropology), 154 (Social Control and Prog: 
ress), and 157-158 (Comparative Social Institutions). 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Nine units in the upper division, including 
Religion 122 and at least one of the following courses: Philosophy 
101, 102, 103. 
Prerequisite to major or minor: A minimum of eight units in the lower 
division, including either Philosophy 3 or 11 and Religion 7. 


PHILOSOPHY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES | 
3. Logic. Burt 
The principles of inductive and deductive reasoning with s cial 
attention to definition, to rules of evidence, and to types of fallacies. 
3 hours, either semester (3 units). 


11. Introduction to Philosophy. LEBOvurILLIER 
An elementary consideration of the problems of Philosophy. Fresh 


men intending to major in Philosophy should elect this course. 
8 hours, either semester (3 units). 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. History of Ancient Philosophy. Burt 
A brief survey of European philosophy from the early Greek period 
to the Renaissance. 

3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


102. History of Modern Philosophy. Burt 
The development of philosophic thought as revealed in the work of 
the more important philosophers from the time of Bruno to the 19th 
Century. 

3 hours, second semester (3 units). 


103. Ethics. LEBourILLIER 
Ethical principles as involved in human freedom and its responsi- 
bilities. 

3 hours, first semester (3 units). 
104. Philosophy of Religion. LEBOuTILLIER 
A critical study of the nature and function of religion and of funda- 
mental religious concepts and claims. 

ete: Any one of the following courses: Philosophy 3, 11, 101, 


3 hours, second semester (3 units). 


107. Philosophy of the Nineteenth Century. Burt 
A study of the general characteristics of the intellectual achieve- 
ments of the century. 

Prerequisite: Philosophy 101 or 102. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


113. Philosophy of Kant. Burt 
A study of the Critique of Pure Reason and of Kant’s Influence in 
religion, ethics and aesthetics. 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 101 or 102. 
2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


114. Modern Contemporary Philosophy. Burr 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 101 or 102. 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


119. Metaphysics. Burt 


A critical study of the chief types of theory of reality. 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 101 or 102. 
| 2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


| RELIGION 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
ic Life of Jesus. ErRDMAN 
The historical background; chronology and harmony of the four 


Sospel accounts; the most important teachings of Jesus. 
2 hours, either semester (2 units). 
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2. Life and Letters of Paul. ERDMAN 
A survey of the life and teachings of Paul, as recorded in the Acts 
and the Pauline Epistles; his character and his message. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


7. Introduction to Religion. ODELL 
A general course aiming to acquaint the student with the chief phases 
of religion. Advised for entering students. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


21. Introduction to the Old Testament. ERDMAN 
A general introduction to the Old Testament; its contents, its histori- 


cal setting, and its value for ethics and religious thought. 
2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


22. Introduction to the New Testament. ODELL 
A study of the socio-historical background, the authorship, the pur- 
pose, the sources, the structure and the characteristic ideas of the 


books of the New Testament. 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


25. The Literature of The Bible. 


The relation of the various types of Biblical literature to the age in 


which they were written; their ideas, literary forms and values. 
2 hours, either semester (2 units). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


106. Comparative Religion. Burt 
A brief study of the great religions of the world with reference to 
their influence upon life and civilization. 

3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


107. Christian Missions. 


The men, movements and problems in the missionary expansion of 
the Christian Church since the Reformation. 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). Not given in 1936-37. 


108. Trends in World Religions. WELCH 
Modern reactions of world religions to changing intellectual, social, 
economic and political environmental factors which endanger or con- 
tribute to the development of a Christian world. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


110. Christianity and Social Problems. ODELL 
The social origins of Christianity and the social teachings of Jesus. 
An application of Christian principles to the family and to the social, 


industrial, and political life of modern society. 
3 hours, second semester (3 units). 


RELIGION 101 


115. History of Christianity. ODELL 
The chief developments in Christian practices, organization and 
thought; the history of the church as an institution. 

3 hours, first semester (3 units). 
119. The Origins of Religion. WELCH 
The light that anthropology throws upon the conditions out of which 
religion arose, and its development from primitive forms toward the 
more stable religious systems of the world. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


120. American Social Christianity. ODELL 
The history of Christianity in North America with special attention 
to the rise of the social consciousness of the churches. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). Not given in 1936-37. 
122. The Psychology of Religion. ODELL 
The mental factors and processes involved in the various forms of 
religious belief, practice and experience. 

Prerequisite: General Psychology. 

3 hours, either semester (3 units). 
129. Christian Ideas and Modern Thought. Burt 
Fundamental Christian teachings concerning God, Immortality, Free- 
dom, the Bible, Providence, Prayer, and the Historic Jesus, considered 
in the light of modern science and philosophy. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). 
130. Introduction to Religious Education. ODELL 
The principles, purposes, goals ar d possibilities of systematic religious 
education, with attention to practice as well as theory. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 
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Group VII. 
FINE ARTS 


The place of the Fine Arts in the curriculum is twofold in that 
courses in this group are designed both to develop an understanding 
and appreciation of Art and Music and to stimulate creative ability 
either as an avocational or as a professional interest. 


DEPARTMENTAL Majors: Offered in Music. 
DEPARTMENTAL Minors: Offered in Music and Art. 


MUSIC 


WALTER E, Hartiey, Professor of Organ and Theory, 
Director of Department 
HiipA Preston, Instructor in Public School Music 
Louise STONE, Instructor in Harmony and Theory 
O. F. Boyer, Instructor in Orchestral Instruments and Band 
BLANCHE BROCKLEBANK, Instructor in Piano 
EpitH Hartvey, Instructor in Voice 
ALEXANDER Kostorr, Instructor in Piano 
Oskar SEILING, Instructor in Violin 
Howarp S. Swan, Director of Glee Clubs 


The purpose of the Music Department is the advancement of the 
Appreciation and Expression of this Art among students who desire 
to become performers, composers, teachers, or simply intelligent lovers | 
of music. The curricular work is accordingly planned for all these — 
types; individual instruction is made available in piano, voice, organ, 
violin, and other instruments; and group instruction is offered in such 
organizations as the orchestra and the glee clubs. Adequate oppor: 
tunity for public appearance is an essential part of the program of this 
department. : 
DEPARTMENTAL Major: ‘Twenty units in the upper division, of 
which twelve must be taken in Theoretical Music (including Music — 
109-110) and two in Applied Music, the remainder in either. 


DEPARTMENTAL Minor: Twelve units in the upper division including 
Music 109-110. 


Students seeking recommendation of the department must either present an. 
acceptable original manuscript composition, or program a satisfactory 
recital. 

All applicants for the State Special Credential in Music must completea 
minimum of forty semester hours in Music, including requirements for 2 
major in this subject. A minimum of fifteen semester hours in Education 
is required also for this credential, including Music 121 and 122, Education 
101 or 111, 119 and 136. | 
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THEORETICAL MUSIC 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 

1-2. Sightsinging and Dictation. STONE 
Scale structure; intervals and rhythms are made the basis of drill in 
reproducing tones from printed score and in scoring melodies heard. 
Work in two parts, and simple triads. 

3 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
7-8. Understanding and Appreciation. HARTLEY 
The elements, simple structural principles and characterization of 
music as helps to intelligent listening and discrimination. Assigned 
listening to records in the Carnegie Music Collection. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 

Music majors may enroll for half-credit. 
11-12. Harmony. STONE 
Triad structure; active and passive tones; cadences; harmonization of 
melodies. 


Prerequisite: Rudiments of Music. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


13. Advanced Harmony. HARTLEY 
Chorales; chord functions and tonality; modulation and chromatic 
harmony. 


Prerequisite: Course 11-12. 
2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to any upper division work, except course 109-110: Course 
11-12 (Harmony, 6 units), and an elementary knowledge of Piano. 
100. Harmonic Analysis. HARTLEY 
Analysis of chord and phrase structure; reductions, enharmonics. 

Prerequisite: Courses 11-12 and 13. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). 
103-104. Composition. HARTLEY 
Phrase extensions and small forms; analysis and original work; songs 
and song writing; analysis of the higher forms. 

Prerequisite: Courses 11-12, 13 and 100. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
(107. Orchestration. HARTLEY 
Study of correct scoring for orchestral instruments, individually and 
in groups. Transcription for theatre, concert and symphony orchestra. 

Prerequisite: Course 11-12. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 
108. Conducting. HARTLEY 
Technic of the baton; principles of conducting discussed and prac- 
ticed; rehearsal problems. 

Prerequisite: Course 11-12. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). 
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109-110. History of Music and Appreciation. HARTLEY 
Development and contributing influences from beginnings of music 
to the present. Illustrative music presented and discussed. This 
course required of all Music majors and minors. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 

119-120. Orchestral Instruments. BOYER 
A practical study of each instrument in hand, of both orchestra and 
band. Simple arranging for band. 


A charge of two dollars per semester may be expected for the rental 
of instruments. 

Prerequisite for credit: Course 11-12. Open to any student if taken 
without credit. 

3 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


121. Materials and Methods: Elementary. PRESTON 
Practical problems in organization and presentation. Observation 
required of all students not taking practice teaching. Recommended 
for candidates seeking teachers’ credentials. 


Prerequisite: Rudiments of Music; Education 101 or 111. 
2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


122. Materials and Methods: Secondary. PRESTON 
Practical problems in organization and presentation. Observation 
required of all students not taking practice teaching. 


Prerequisite: Elementary knowledge of piano and voice; Music 11-12; 
Education 101 or 111. 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 200 or above are open only to graduate students 
and to qualified seniors who have completed Courses 103-104. Upon 
completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may re- 
ceive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential for 
Courses 107, 121, 122 and courses in Applied Music numbered above 
200. Course 107 may be accepted also as graduate credit toward the 
Master of Arts degree in departments which offer graduate majors. 
209-210. History of Music Seminar. HARTLEY 
Greek, church and secular music up to 1600. Studies in national 
music and in the appreciation of music. Individual assignments. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
211-212. Composition Seminar. HARTLEY 
Study in Variation, Rondo, or Sonata Form, with original work. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


APPLIED MUSIC 


A student is eligible to register for credit in Applied Music toward the 
Bachelor of Arts degree on the written authorization of the Director, 
after passing the requisite Proficiency Test as indicated below; provide 
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the applied music units are preceded by or paralleled by twice as many 
units in theoretical music. Credit in applied music under these conditions 
is based on one unit for one-half hour lesson weekly. 


Not more than three units in Applied Music may be obtained in any one 
semester; nor more than fourteen units counted toward the degree. 


Proficiency Tests Admitting to Lower Division Credit: 
PIANO OR ORGAN (given at the Piano) 


ScALES—AII major and minor scales (harmonic and melodic) at the 
octave, metronome at 66, four notes to a beat, fluently. 

BacH—Two-part invention or similar contrapuntal work. 

Memory—A simple piece from memory. 

SIGHT-READING—A hymn and a second-grade piece. 


VOICE 


ScALEs—Major and minor scales sung at moderate tempo. 

VocaALisE—From Abt, Concone Opus 9, Panofka Opus 85, or their 
equivalents. 

SIGHT-READING—A hymn or an easy song. 

Piano—A simple accompaniment accurately played. 

Memory—One song from memory. 


VIOLIN 
ScaLes—Schradieck Scale Studies, Part I, or equivalent. 
STupies—Sevecik Technic, Part I; Hermann, Part I; Keyser, Pro- 
gressive Studies or equivalent studies. 
MEMorRY—Solos in first position. (Selected.) 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES IN APPLIED MUSIC 


51-54. Piano. KosLorr, BRoCKLEBANK 
61-64. Organ. W. Hartley 
71-74. Vocal. E. Hartley 
81-84. Violin, SEILING 
85-88. Cello, 
See notes above for rules governing individual credit in Applied 
Music. 
91-92. Glee Club. SWAN 
91C-92C. Chorus. SWAN 
Two hours, either semester (14 unit per semester). Ensemble credit 
is Optional. 


Proficiency Tests Admitting to Upper Division credit: 


PIANO 


SCALES—Major and parallel minors (melodic and harmonic) in unison 


at 104, four notes to the beat, four octaves; in parallel thirds and 
sixths at 88. 
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ARPEGGIOS—Major, Minor, and diminished seventh at 88. 
BacH—One three-part Invention (memorized). 

PrecEs—Sonata movement not later than Beethoven Op. 7 (mem- 
orized). Composition of romantic type (memorized). 


SIGHT-READING — Simple piece from Schumann, Kuylau, Clementi, 
Heller, or equivalents. 
ORGAN 


ScaLEs—Pedal scales at slow tempo; manual scales as in piano upper 
division test. 

BacH—Any two of the “Eight Short Preludes and Fugues.” 
HyMN—Using pedals with (1) Tenor part, then (2) Soprano part, 
played on separate manuals as solo. 


REGISTRATION—Simple piece involving registration changes. Also 
oral quiz on the mechanical devices of the instrument and their uses. 


Memory—Either the Bach, or the piece must be played from memory 
if this is the pupil’s first test. 


VOICE 
ScALES—Chromatic, majors and minors, at 96 or above. 
ORNAMENTS—Performing knowledge of the ornaments: turn, mor- 
dent, appeggiatura, acciatura, etc. 
VocaLisE—Of the difficulty of Viardet, Vol. II. 
MeEmory—T wo old Italian arias or songs (contrasting tempos). At 
least three songs from standard repertoire (sacred and secular). 
Tone quality, interpretation and command of voice are of primary 
consideration. 


SIGHT-READING—Of singer’s own part from concerted number of 
medium difficulty. 
VIOLIN 


SCALES—Scales in all keys, at 104, three octaves. 


STUDIES—Sevcik, Part II; Herman, Part II; Kreutzer, Forty-two 
Studies; Dont, Twenty-four Exercises. 


MEMoRY—Solos in seven positions (selected). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES IN APPLIED MUSIC 
151-152, etc., Piano; 161. Organ; 171. Voice; 181. Violin; 185. Cello. 


APPLIED MUSIC WITHOUT CREDIT 


Is also open to any college student, and to pupils not regularly ew 
rolled in the college when unused facilities exist, upon written author 
ization of the director and payment of the fees listed on page 113. 
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ART 


AssociATE ProFrssor CUNNINGHAM Mr. von WEISSLINGEN, Instructor 
Mr. UzzzELu, Instructor 


Mr. Alson Clark of Pasadena, landscape artist, and Mr. Ward 
Ritchie, a noteworthy Los Angeles printer, are offering courses in 
their particular fields for the year 1936-37 under special appointment. 


DEPARTMENTAL Minor: Nine units in the upper division, in- 
cluding one course from Art 108, 110, 112, 113 or 114, and one 
course from Art 115, 116, 119, 120, 121 or 122. 

Prerequisite to the minor: Eight units of lower division work in this 

department, including Art 1-2. 
Not more than twelve units of credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree 
will be granted in applied art (Art 10, 15-16, 19-20, 21-22, 115-116, 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2. Understanding of Art. UzzELL 
A practical key to the understanding of painting and sculpture. 
Explanation by way of actual drawing and modeling on the part of 
the instructor. A survey of the principal painters, sculptors and 
movements from early times to the present. 
Enrollment limited to twenty-five students. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
3. History of Ancient Art. von WEISSLINGEN 
A study of the fine arts of pre-Christian peoples and their contribu- 
tions. Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece and Rome. Lectures and dis 
cussions. 
2 hours, first semester (2 units). 
5-6. History of Mediaeval and Renaissance Art. CUNNINGHAM 
First Semester: Architecture, sculpture and painting in the Roman- 
esque and Gothic periods. Second Semester: (a) Italian art in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; (b) the art of Northern Europe in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
10. Art Structure. von WEISSLINGEN 
; Freehand drawing; study of form, line and composition in charcoal 
and ink; fundamental principles of perspective and pictorial com- 
position. 
2 laboratory periods, either semester (2 units). 
15-16. Principles of Creative Design and Color. von WEISSLINGEN 
Color, rhythms, patterns, and their application to practical problems. 
Prerequisite: Art 10, or equivalent approved by the instructor. 
2 laboratory periods, throughout the year (4 units). 
19-20. Life Class. UzzELi 
Fundamental principles of drawing as applied to the living model. 


Prerequisite: Art 10, or equivalent approved by the instructor. 
laboratory periods, throughout the year (4 units). 
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21-22. Landscape. CLARK 
Study of color, values and patterns; designed to simplify the problem 
of seeing and painting landscapes and to teach the technical handling 
of paints. 

Prerequisite: Art 10, or equivalent approved by the instructor. 

1 entire afternoon, throughout the year, in alternate years (4 units). 

Art 22 not given in 1936-37. 

UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
108. Outline History of Art in the Nineteenth Century. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). CUNNINGHAM 
110. Principles of Aesthetics. VON WEISSLINGEN 
A study of the perception of beauty and the theories of beauty, the 
origins and functions of the art impulse, and the place of art in indi- 
vidual and group life. 


Prerequisite: Art 1-2. 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


112. Comparative Art. CUNNINGHAM 
A study of the masterpieces of European art and their influences on 
the art of America. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


113-114. Studies in Contemporary Art. VON WEISSLINGEN 
A study of the trends, ideals and works of contemporary artists. 
Special emphasis first semester on painting; second semester on archi- 
tecture and sculpture. 


pha eye Art 1-2 and junior standing. Art 113 is prerequisite to 
Art 114. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


115-116. Advanced Design and Color. VON WEISSLINGEN 
Problems in contemporary design; original themes in color and mass 
composition. 


Prerequisites: Art 15-16. 
2 laboratory periods, throughout the year (4 units). 
119-120. Advanced Life Class. UzzELL 
Prerequisites: Art 19-20. 
2 laboratory periods, throughout the year (4 units). 
121-122. Advanced Landscape. CLARK 
Prerequisites: Art 21-22. 
1 entire afternoon, throughout the year, in alternate years (4 units). 
Art 122 not given in 1936-37. 
Art 125. Bookmaking and Book Illustration. RITCHIE 
The history of books from early times, the illuminated manuscripts 
of the mediaeval scribes, the origin and development of printing, to- 
gether with the theory and some instruction in various mediums of 
illustration. 


Enrollment limited to twelve students. 
2 hours, first semester (2 units). 
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131-132. Domestic Architecture. | 
A study of the fundamental qualities and basic influences in domestic 
architecture. Designed to foster an appreciation of domestic archi- 
tecture by a study of the type of homes in which the great majority 
of people live. 

Art 21-22, completed or in course, recommended as a prerequisite. 

Enrollment limited to twenty students. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


COURSES IN LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


Miss McChoy, Instructor 
1. Use of the Library. McCtoy 


A course planned to make possible for the student a more effective 
use of library facilities; a study of the card catalogue; standard ref- 


erence works; systems of classification; the making of bibliographies. 
1 hour, either semester (1 unit). 
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THE LIBRARY 
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Dr. Coox, Librarian Emeritus Miss McChtoy, Librarian 
Miss FALES Miss SPERRY Mrs. PERRY 


CoNnTENTS. The Library contains, at the present time, over 45,000 
volumes. During the past year, over 2,300 volumes were added 
through gift and purchase. The Library also receives 275 periodicals 
regularly. The advantages of the Los Angeles Public Library, con- 
taining approximately 1,467,000 volumes, are available to students 
and faculty of the college. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY COLLECTIONS. ‘The Charles H. Prisk Library of 
English Literature. Established 1927. 


The Robert W. Cleland Memorial Library of California and Mex- 
ican History: Founded in memory of Rev. Robert W. Cleland by a 
group of his friends. Established 1920. 


The Carnegie Music Study Equipment. A collection of 824 phono- 
graph records, a phonograph, 255 music scores, and a small working 
library of books on music. The collection is kept in a room in the 
music building where its resources are available not only to music 
students in their professional study but also to other students for 
cultural and recreational use. Established 1934. 


The Carnegie Art Collection, presented to the Library by Elizabeth 
Clapp McBride of the class of 1919. Contains over 2000 large, 
mounted photographs of European works of art in painting, sculpture, 
architecture, etc., together with a small working library in the history 
and practice of art. Established 1931. 


The Carnegie General Collection, comprising 2,265 books pur: 
chased through a fund of ten thousand dollars paid to the Occidental 
College Library by the Carnegie Corporation during the years 1930- 
1939; 


ENDOWMENT AND OTHER Funps. Through the generosity of David 
B. and Mary H. Gamble of Pasadena, the College has been provided 
with a special endowment of fifty thousand dollars, the income from 
mnie is devoted to the purchase of books for the library. Estab- 
i 1916. 
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The donor of the Mary Norton Clapp Memorial Library, Mrs. 
Emma B. Norton, has also given to the college for the care, main- 
tenance and development of the Library the sum of one hundred 
fifty thousand dollars as endowment. Established 1929. 


Other funds include: 


The Charles Stimson fund of ten thousand dollars, the income 
from which is used for books in the Department of Philosophy and 
Religion. Established 1928. 


The Orra Eugene Monnette fund for the purchase of books in 
the field of Ancient Roman and Greek Literature. Established 1928. 


The Robert Dollar Library of Oriental Literature, a fund for 
the purchase of books on the Orient. Established 1929. 


The Drummond Memorial Fund, established by Christine Drum- 
mond of the class of 1928, in memory of her mother, Emma Frances 
Drummond; to be used in the Department of English. Established 
1929. 


The Stevenson Memorial Library, founded in large measure through 
the generosity of John Jay Hopkins. Established 1929. 


The Willis H. Booth Library of Economics, a fund for the pur- 
chase of books in the Department of Economics. Established 1930. 


LiprarY INSTRUCTION. A course of instruction in the use of the 
Library is given by the Librarian. This is an elective lower division 
course, the purpose of which is to make possible a more effective use 
of the facilities afforded by libraries in general, and by the Occidental 
College Library in particular. 
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FEES AND EXPENSES 
@ 


Oe COLLEGE is a private institution which receives no 
support from taxes or other public funds. Each student is 
charged a tuition fee which covers about three-fourths of the cost of 
services given to him by the college. The balance of these costs is met 
by income from endowment and by gifts from trustees, parents, 
alumni and other friends of the college who are interested in the type 
of training which this institution provides. 


The expenses of students at Occidental College are itemized in 
the schedules which appear below. Tuition, room and board, student 
body fee, and certain other fees are payable on or before the day of 
registration, in cash or by note bearing six per cent interest. Other 
fees are payable as indicated. 


TUITION AND REGULAR FEES 


Payable each semester, on or before the day of registration. 


TUITION, undergraduate 20 $150.00 

TUIrrtIon,. graduate school... 2 125.00 

STUDENT Bopy PEE 2 ce-cccecccele-oee ne nscte ee 1250 | 

LUNCHEON MEAL, TIGKET :-.4..0-4.)0200 rr 18.00 
(Required of all students not in residence ) 

TUITION, graduate, less than 12 units, per unit: 12.00 

TUITION, undergraduate, less than 12 units, per unit.............. 13.00 


(Minimum charge $50.00) 


APPLICATION FEE (Required of all new students )...........------- 2.00 . 


1. Tuition is the charge for instruction and for the general services of the 
College, including administration, registration, and full privileges of the 
library, gymnasium, swimming pool, and play fields. It also covers theo- 


retical courses in music, but not individual instruction in voice, piano, | 
organ, et cetera. Since this charge includes fees for special services | 


formerly set up as separate items, i. e., swimming pool, gymnasium, 


health fees, etc., scholarships covering full tuition will remain at one hun- 


dred twenty-five dollars per semester. 


2. This fee is collected by the College for the student body and includes (1) | 
admission to all athletic and forensic contests, (2) subscription to the > 


college paper and annual, (3) student body and class membership, 
eee fee membership in Associated Men Students and Associated Women 
udents. 


8. This charge entitles students to three six-dollar meal ticket books, good 


for regular meals served at the College Union. 
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LABORATORY AND OTHER SPECIAL FEES 
Payable upon notice from Registrar’s or Comptroller's Office. 


BioLocy, GEoLocy, PHysioLocy, PHysics, per unit.................. $ 3.00 


EUROPE OL CLC En cone esac eccenceecene 5.00 
Charge not to exceed $10.00 per course for undergraduates. 


BREAKAGE FEg, the unexpended balance of which is refunded: 


SA LE aS Ot Ee ae aE 5.00 

Fietp GeroLocy (119); SuRvVEYING (Mathematics 5 - 6); 
STATISTICS (Economics 111-112); per course................-.---0+-+- 3.00 
MEESTER LIOUR OVER 18.....-....-.-2--.p-0cnnccn--nscnncoceeecececcnnees 9.00 
MTRECIE TRATION, PCY AY .1.2._--.-----ccceecsecercenecsecaseccecescenenecneee- 1.00 
CHANGE IN SCHEDULE, after first Friday of the semester.......... 2.00 
TRANSCRIPT OF CREDITS BEFORE GRADUATION .........2--.-20:-22-0-- 2.00 
SG iS 2.00 
EXAMINATIONS GIVEN AT AN IRREGULAR TIME, each............---- 1.00 
CREDIT BY SPECIAL EXAMINATION, Per COUTSC..............c-cscceceese0s 5.00 
ee 10.00 
GRADUATION Fee, Pre-technical courses.........--..-::c--:cccss-ceceeee-ss 25.00 

GRADUATE STUDENT THEsis FEE (for non-resident students) 
I ee oe ooo oon s cn ccces lacdencdencoweaes 12230 


—_——— 


*Transcript of credits will not be given before graduation unless all out- 
standing obligations to Occidental College have been paid in full. 


MUSIC FEES* 
Payable upon notice from Comptroller's office. 
Mr. Hart ey, Mr. Borisorr, Mr. KosLorrF— 


| Oem OUT Messom. Weekly oes ence ccdencesaccccee $ 60.00 

Wipaeremressons weekly occ cas cad ecnccecn en oreecee 100.00 

Mrs. HarTLEY— 

Rotem DOuetlesson- weekly ic ie a eee 45.00 

{Vovomatenour jessons, weekly... -.0:-.-.0:0c-.2occececocoscscesceoneseee 80.00 

r AG geese Pe yaenty) pei escapee Se Ms te AT Si apr dy eee tinafat 4.00 
SE LG JS) aa Sh se al nl ag a a 7.00 


_ Practice Fee for Use of Organ 
One hour weekly, per semester 


208 08e oon meen sewers sees son eenes peEEeTen SeSESesesSonestsasenesesasses 


Registration Fee for any pupils accepted outside college enrollment 5.00 
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RESIDENCE HALLS—ROOM AND BOARD* 


Payable each semester, on or before the day of registration, in cash 
or by note bearing 6% interest. Because of uncertainty in the 
price level of basic food stuffs, the charges for board as printed 
below may be revised upward or downward by the College on 
one month's notice. 


SWAN HALL FOR MENico oo ee $170.00 to $145.00 
OrR AND ERDMAN HALLS FOR WOMEN........-eeeeece-e 207.50 to 165.00 
A deposit of $15.00 is required with all applications for rooms. 


1. Including dinner and a credit of 35c per day on breakfast and luncheon 
throughout the semester. 


SUMMARY OF EXPENSE 


A general idea of the expenses for an undergraduate student at 
Occidental for a year, excluding cost of clothing, transportation and 
fraternity or sorority expense, is given in the following schedule: 


Minimum Average 


‘TUITION “AND SEEERS. (6 ee $325.00 $337.00 
Room AND Boarp (for residence students).......... 300.00 386.00 
| or 
LUNCHEON MEAL TIcKET (for non-residence 
Students) 2 ccc ee 36.00 36.00 
BOOKS “AND “INCIDENTALS.... 2 25.00 75.00 
Total for residence students.-.....--2.0c0:20c0c0-0---e $650.00 $798.00 
Total for non-residence students.............------- 386.00 448.00 
REFUNDS 


Two-thirds of tuition only will be refunded when a student is 
forced to withdraw within four weeks after registration. Thereafter 
a refund of one-half tuition is made only in case of sickness necessi 
tating an absence of a half semester or more. No refund except for 
board will be made to a student who is dismissed or suspended, 
Refund for board will not be made for an absence of one week or 
less nor for the first week of a prolonged absence. No refund will 
be made of the $15.00 deposited toward second semester rental of a 
room in one of the College residence halls. In the case of special 
music fees, ten per cent of the original charge will be retained, and 
refund of the balance will be pro-rated. All refunds must be duly 
claimed by letter, date of receipt of which determines the refund pe 
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RESIDENCE FACILITIES AND REGULATIONS 
% 


HE RESIDENCE facilities of the College include Swan Hall, a 

dormitory for men, and Orr and Erdman Halls, dormitories for 
women, each under the supervision of a carefully selected Head 
Xesident. 

Accommodations in these halls include the room and meals—dinner 
ind a credit of thirty-five cents per day against which actual luncheon 
ind breakfast costs are charged. All meals are served in the College 
Jnion Dining Hall and are carefully planned from the view point 
»f attractiveness and sound principles of dietetics. Rooms are rented 
‘or the full college year only for a combined yearly charge for room 
ind board at the following rates: 

Oh TE) VEN SG 54 oh Poa $415.00 to $330.00 
Bg ee a ee 340.00 to 290.00 

Applications for rooms in the Residence Halls should be sent to 
he office of the Comptroller. A deposit of $15.00 is required for the 
reservation of rooms, and will be applied upon the rental of the sec- 
ond semester. A refund of $10.00 will be made in case an applicant 
vives written notice to the Comptroller of the withdrawal of his or her 
upplication on or before August 15th. No refund will be made after 
that date. Assignment of rooms for students already in residence is 
made early in the second semester. All new students will be assigned 
rooms soon after the middle of June, preference being given in the 
order in which room deposits are received. 

Rooms in all dormitories are heated by steam and lighted by 
electricity. They are furnished with chairs, study tables, dressers, 
rugs, bedsteads, and mattresses. All other bedding, together with 
towels distinctly marked with the whole name, must be supplied by 
the occupants. The College provides for the periodical cleaning of 
the students’ rooms, and for the laundry of bed linen and towels. 

_ All of the residence halls and the dining hall will be closed the 
day after Commencement and also during the Christmas and Easter 
vacations. Provision for residence during the two vacations at 
~hristmas and Easter will be made for students who have good reason 
0 remain on the campus, with adequate college supervision and at 
extra cost. The dining hall is closed two days at Thanksgiving and 
chree days between semesters. 
_ The College reserves the right to entertain delegates to certain 


issociation meetings and conventions under arrangements approved 
oy the residence students. 
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A fee of $3.00 is collected from each residence student, fifty cents 
of which covers the deposit on room key. The balance of $2.50 is 
turned over to the house fund to be administered by the students. 


RESIDENCES FOR WOMEN 


All women students, both undergraduates and graduates, who are 
not living with their parents or legal guardians, must live in the halls 
of residence. In the event that accommodations are not available in 
the halls, arrangements for residence will be made through the office 
of the Director of Residence. 

Orr Hall is reserved for freshman women; Erdman Hall for women 
above freshman rank. 

The halls contain single and double rooms, with and without pri- 
vate bath, suites of rooms, and double rooms with sleeping porches. 
Prices vary according to the size and location of the rooms, all of 
which are comfortable and attractive. 


RESIDENCE FOR MEN 
All freshman men who are not living with their parents or legal 
guardians must live in Swan Hall. The rooms in this hall are ar- 
ranged for the most part in two-room suites, some of which have 
sleeping porch accommodations. 


HEALTH CENTER 


The Emmons Memorial Health Center is under construction and 
will be ready for service in September, 1936. A clinic for the treat- 
ment of ambulatory cases, an infirmary for bed cases, and a diet 
kitchen are provided in this building. Residence suites are also pro- 
vided for the head nurse and her assistant. 


CAMPUS LAUNDRY 
The College maintains a laundry in connection with the swim- 
ming pool which gives reduced rates for personal work of faculty 
and students. 
LIVING ON THE CAMPUS 

The educational value of living on the campus should be recog: 
nized by both parents and students. Whenever finances permit, 
students are urged to spend at least one year in residence regardless 
of the proximity of their homes to the campus. 

Campus development over a period of years has been pointed 
toward the building of a residential type of college. Buildings have 
been added in accordance with a plan to care for the well-rounded — 
activities of campus life. Landscaping and the planting of gardens 
has been carefully planned to add beauty and charm. Buildings and 
grounds are meant to be pleasing and attractive and adapted to the 
climate of California. | 
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STUDENT AID 
SCHOLARSHIP AND LOAN FUNDS 


HROUGH the Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid Occi- 

dental College endeavors to assist desirable students who are in 
1eed of financial aid and who expect to graduate from this institution. 
such aid takes four forms: Scholarships, grants of aid, loans and em- 
sjloyment. The student should understand, however, that he can not 
‘ely wholly upon any or all of these forms of aid to meet the costs 
yf tuition and living. Freshmen or new students of advanced stand- 
ng, before enrolling, should have funds sufficient to defray expenses 
or at least one semester. It is dificult for a new student to establish 
iimself satisfactorily during the first semester in college if he is 
sngaged in remunerative work. Experience has shown that most 
students who attempt to meet the larger part of their college expenses 
by outside work pay too heavy a price either in impaired physical 
well-being or in an unsatisfactory academic record. Some assistance 
should be available from parents, relatives or friends. The committee 
sladly undertakes the consideration of individual problems. 


Applications for assistance are carefully investigated by the com- 
mittee and assistance is granted only under the following regulations: 


(1) Students who receive financial assistance are expected 


(a) To submit a planned budget and to live economically. 
(b) To maintain satisfactory scholarship. Assistance may 
be withdrawn from any student who falls below an 
average grade of “C” in any semester’s work. 
(c) To live in harmony with the ideals and regulations of 
the institution. 
(d) To spend the summer vacation in some kind of remun- 
erative employment. 
2) Scholarships and other forms of student aid are granted to 
those who purpose to complete their course of study at 
| Occidental. 
3) Assistance from scholarship and loan funds granted to new 
students ordinarily is applied against second semester costs. 
4) Failure to complete the semester for which aid is granted can- 


cels all types of student aid, except loans, at the discretion of 
the college. 
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(5) All students receiving financial assistance from the college in 
the forms of honor scholarships, district residence scholarships, 
loans or employment provided through the college shall consult 
with the Dean of Men or Dean of Women or the Chairman 
of the Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid before 
pledging to a fraternity or sorority. 


(6) Freshmen receiving assistance classified as “Grants of Aid” or 
other new students receiving morally repayable loans, as a con- 
dition for receiving such assistance shall agree not to pledge to 
a fraternity or sorority during their first semester in college 
and later only upon approval. 


(7) In addition to the above, any student receiving financial assist- 
ance of any type from the college should confer with repre- 
sentatives of the Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid 
before assuming any new financial obligation not anticipated 
at the time aid was granted. 


(8) Students who receive scholarships and loans from Occidental 
agree to take no graduate or professional study (except with 
the approval and consent, in writing, of Occidental College) 
until all such outstanding obligations have been paid in full. 


Application blanks for scholarships and loans may be secured from 
the chairman of the Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid and 
should be filed in accordance with the following schedule: 


First Second 
Semester Semester | 
Honor Scholarships for new students............ May 1 January 1 
Grants of Aid, loans and all other types of | 
aid for new. students. June 1 January 15. 
Aid for previously matriculated students......Aug. 15 January 10 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships are awarded on the basis of merit, character and 
financial need, subject to the above regulations. Certain scholar 
ships, explained more fully below, are designated as Honor Scholar’ 
ships. These are granted on a competitive basis, in recognition oF 
high scholastic attainment, to those who have definite financial need. 
Honor Scholarships are non-repayable. 


FRESHMAN HONOR SCHOLARSHIPS | 


For the year 1936-37 there will be available twenty Honor Scholar’ 
ships for entering freshmen. Sixteen will be awarded by the Com: 
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mittee on Scholarships at Occidental College, fifteen for the first 
semester and one for the second semester. Four will be awarded 
through the California Scholarship Federation, three for the first 
semester and one for the second semester. These scholarships are 
open to both men and women. If the student is to be in residence in 
a college Hall, the scholarship is for $250.00; otherwise, it is for 
$125.00. Additional awards of $75.00 will be made to the resident 
student and to the non-resident student presenting the highest scholas- 
tic records among the recipients of the Honor Scholarships. The 
additional award to the resident student will apply on room rental; 
the award to the non-resident student will apply on tuition. 
JUNIOR COLLEGE HONOR SCHOLARSHIPS 

Five Honor Scholarships will be awarded to graduates of junior 
colleges entering as members of the junior class. Three or these will 
be awarded by the Committee on Scholarships at Occidental College: 
two for the first semester and one for the second semester. Two of 
the five scholarships will be awarded by Alpha Gamma Sigma, the 
junior college scholarship organization. If the recipient is to be 
in residence at Occidental College these junior college Honor Scholar- 
ships will be valued at $250.00 each; if non-resident their value will 
be $125.00 each. 

HONOR SCHOLARSHIPS IN COURSE 

Twelve Honor Scholarships valued at $250.00 each will be awarded 
to the four students in the sophomore, junior and senior classes who 
aoe the highest academic rating for the year in their respective 
classes, 
| FRESHMAN DISTRICT RESIDENCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
_ Freshman District Residence Scholarships, valued at $250.00 for 
the year, are limited to competition in each of the following estab- 
lished districts: Owens, River Valley; Upper, Middle and Lower 
San Joaquin Valley; San Diego; and San Francisco Bay. In addition 
to the usual application procedure, candidates must be approved by 
the district Occidental College representatives. 

DONOR SCHOLARSHIPS 

A limited number of scholarships are designated donor scholarships, 
the recipients of which are chosen jointly by the donor and the com- 
mittee. Although no repayment of such scholarship aid is required, 
the assumption is that the recipient will desire to make such repay- 
ment eventually. 

GRANTS OF AID 

_ Grants of Aid” of varying amounts are available for freshmen of 
high character with good scholastic and citizenship records who have 
Not qualified for Honor Scholarships and who are in definite need of 
financial assistance. Only those students intending to graduate from 
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Occidental College, who give promise of success in college work, will 
be considered. 
LOAN FUNDS 

Financial assistance is furnished also from various loan funds. 
These funds have been established upon differing bases, the committee 
being requested to observe varying principles in their administration. 
Certain of these loans are for short terms and others are for long 
terms. Interest on short term loans is at six per cent. The long 
term loan obligations are primarily for those students who wish to 
repay subsequent to graduation. These funds are generally open 
only to juniors or seniors. Such loans bear interest at six per cent 
from the date of graduation. 

STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 

Where students find it necessary to work, the college endeavors 
to help them find employment. Many jobs about the college are open 
to students, preference being given to those who have been at 
Occidental one year, and to those who have proved satisfactory in 
work previously assigned to them. There is some demand in the 
community for students to do part-time work and odd jobs. The 
college maintains an office which endeavors to discover such part- 
time employment and to which applications for employment may 
be made. Such applications should be addressed to the Committee 
on Student Employment, Occidental College. 

NEED FOR ADDITIONAL SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 

Students of Occidental College pay approximately three-fourths 
the cost of their education through tuition. To meet this ever- 
expanding differential between tuition and cost per student and to 
equip the institution thoroughly for its larger work increased en- 
dowment is sought. Two hundred thousand dollars is desired to 
build up the scholarship and loan funds to ¢he point where students 
of character and promise may receive four years of college training. 

The College invites its friends who are particularly interested in 
this phase of its work to subscribe to these funds. Specific informa: 
tion concerning the administration of these funds may be secured 
from the President or Dean of the College. 


LIST OF SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 
The college acknowledges the extraordinary helpfulness of Mrs. 
Lora Knight in assisting students to continue their course during the — 
past three difficult years. | 
The BIDWELL SCHOLARSHIP FUND, an endowment of twenty-two 
thousand dollars, administered by the Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church, the income of which is available, annuw 
ally, for scholarship aid for worthy students............-..-:-:-:c---0-+ $1582.83 
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The Mary ANDREWS CLARK AND THE MARY MARGARET MILLER 
MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP, established by Mrs. Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. M. Newell and Anna B. Clark, the income of which is 
LSE QI esc cree sc ecSnn ase eet-nncsnccesscepeneecerennsdecenac $87.50 


The Horace CLELAND SCHOLARSHIP, established by the Alumni 
Association, in honor of the Rev. T. Horace Cleland, ’03, is awarded 
to a member of the junior or senior class who seems most entitled 
to it on the basis of need, merit, and scholarship...................... $250.00 

THE RoBert W. AND SALLIE G. CLELAND MEMORIAL SCHOLAR- 
sHIP, established by St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, for a son or 
daughter of a minister in the Los Angeles Presbytery. For the 
a8 es ono cdcevmvnnnectbnacteqndetneenaensecs $125.00 


The ALBERT B. CUTTER SCHOLARSHIP, a bequest of twenty 
thousand dollars from the estate of Mrs. Florence O. Cutter in 
memory of her husband, the income from which is available for 
scholarship aid to worthy and needy students, the amount to be 
divided equally between two men and two women................ $1100.00 


FEDERATED Alp SociETY SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the 
women of Los Angeles Presbytery to a woman of worth and 
Pe eT ee $270.00 


The THEODORE C. KOETHEN SCHOLARSHIP, a fund of two thou- 
sand dollars given by Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. Koethen, of Eagle 
Rock, in honor of their son. The fund is in trust with the First 
Presbyterian Church of Eagle Rock; the scholarship is available each 
year to a young man preparing for missionary work, or to a son 
IR rt ee $250.00 

The Ropert GRANT MARTIN GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP in English, 
established by the Board of Trustees in 1931, in honor of Dr. Robert 
Grant Martin, Professor of English 1924-31....0.....2.20--.0-0---- $225.00 
_ The ARTHUR NOBLE AND FRANCES W. NoBLE SCHOLARSHIP; a 
gift of $10,000.00 by Mr. and Mrs. Noble, the income from which 
is to be awarded to a young man and a young woman of “ability and 
oromise” at the end of the freshman year. 

THE PAN-HELLENIC SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the Pan- 
Hellenic Council of Occidental College to a woman of worth and 
i ee ae $125.00 
_ THE H. B. Sittiman ScHorarsHIP, received annually through the 
3oard of Education of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.....$50.00 

The Peart TIFFIN MeEmorIAL Funp, thirty thousand dollars, 
jubject to an annuity, given by Dr. and Mrs. W. W. Tiffin, in mem- 
ory of their daughter, the income above the annuity to provide schol- 
irship aid for young women who are preparing for the medical 
rofession, preferably in the foreign mission field. 
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SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS: In addition to the list given above, a 
considerable sum is annually received from friends of the College for 
scholarship aid. The amount varies. During the year 1935-36 it 
amounted to approximately... $15,000.00 

The following funds are held by the Trustees as Endowment, the 
income from which is restricted to scholarships: 


Blee, Mr. and Mrs. Robert GG. $ 2,000.00 
Boyd, Dr.’ Edwin ‘Forrest 2.20.00. $ 3250 
Clark, ‘Atina (Bio $ 1,500.00 


Crawford, O. G.—Income subject to annuities for sev- 
eral years, and then available for scholarships............ 


Dimmick Scholarship... 2. $ 1,000.00 
Files Scholarship ..2..0.2000000:.-32002.2.4...00 er $ 1,000.00 
Hoover, Martin, gift of Kate C. Hoover... 22 $ 5,000.00 
Parsons Scholarship .:2.-.2.--. iis. -eccecccereeteee $ 1,000.00 
Schoonover, Mrs. L., gift of Miss Mary Schoonover......6 500.00 
Shipman  Scholarship._.....2025 $ 1,000.00 
Whyte, Isabella oc: oo ee $14,000.00 


The CHuRCH SCHOLARSHIPS: Scholarships founded in the early 
days of the College by the following churches: 


(a) The First Presbyterian Church of Glendale............. $1,000.00 © 

(b) The Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles....$1,000.00 

(c) The First Presbyterian Church, Long Beach ............ $1,000.00 

(d) The First Presbyterian Church, Santa Monica ........ $1,000.00 

(e) The First Presbyterian Church, Santa Ana.............. $1,000.00 
LOAN FUNDS 


The following revolving student loan funds are held in trust by | 
the Board of Trustees and are administered by a committee of the 
faculty under policies described elsewhere in this section. 


Bolt, Frank C.—Bequest....-..-..-<c-sc-scsacc-ecccouieneueensg een $5,000.00 . 
Brandt, Mary E.—Bequest.... 00. 3,500.00 | 
Clark, James Ross—Gift of Mrs. J. R. Clark... 5,000.00 
Cleland, Sallie Glass—Gift of Mary W. Stewart.........-..-- 500.00 © 
Dayton, George D.—Gifte..o.o..occciciecenctecceeee 1,000.00 © 
Erdman, Grace—Gift of C. P. Erdman... 1,000.00 - 
Gamble, Cecil: H.—Gift. 0... 3,000.00 © 
Johnson, Mrs. ©. T.—Bequest..........._. 3,500.00 
Knight; Mrs. Lora G—Gift...... 2,700.00 
McBride, Euclid W. and Elizabeth C..... e 1,500.00 
Macpherson, Frank H.—Gift and Bequest................-s-ce-s+0 5,750.00 
Matthus, Zechariah D.—Gift of Mrs. Z. D. Matthus...... 5,000.00 | 
Mudd, Seeley W.—Gift of Mrs. S. W. Mudd..............--- 3,000.00 © 


Thomas, Gertrude $.—Gift...2.. 5,000.00 
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Thompson, Walter Van E.—Gift 2... ..ssseceseceeeeenees 1,750.00 

tS ESSE 2 faa ae 5,000.00 

The JoHN WILLIs BAER MEmoRIAL LOAN Funp, the sum of 
$2,000.00, established by the Board of Trustees from gifts and 
repayments of scholarship loans. 

The THomas G. Burt Loan FunpD, established by the Board of 
Trustees from miscellaneous sources. 

The OccIDENTAL CoLLecE Loan Funp, the sum of eight thou- 
sand dollars given by Dr. Clarence J. Gamble, Ex. °14, for a per- 
petual loan fund, is available for supplemental aid to needy and 
worthy students of the upper classes, under terms of the fund. 

The MyrTLE THOMPSON - IDA UZZELLE MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP 
LOAN FuND, maintained by the Gamma Sorority, provides tuition for 
at least one woman during the second semester of each year. 

The WILLIAM E. WarD MEmorRIAL LOAN FuND, established in 
1935 by action of the Board of Trustees, a fund to be built up toa 
sum of $10,000.00 through repayment of morally repayable loans 
and other gifts within the next three years. 

The WILLIAM S. YOUNG LOAN FUND, established by the Board 
of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church, the sum of 
$5,000.00, to be loaned to junior, senior and graduate students. 

The following organizations maintain and take an active interest 
in augmenting their own loan funds available to Occidental students: 
American Association of University WWomen, Glendale Branch. 

American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch. 

Associated Men Students, Occidental College. 

Beverly Hills Woman’s Club. 

Delta Omicron Tau Sorority. 

Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club. 

Erdman Hall. 

Kappa Sigma Mother’s Club. 

Occidental College Alumnae Women’s Club. 

Occidental Faculty Women’s Club. 

Orr Hall. 

Pasadena College Women’s Club. 

Phi Beta Kappa. 

Phi Gamma Delta Mothers’ Club. 


PRIZES 
_ Honor Prizz ror MEN. The sum of $250.00 and an appropriate 
gold medal, given annually by Mr. John Jay Hopkins, ex 1915, is 
awarded to “that man of the senior class who during his college 
course has most clearly manifested the qualifications of excellent 


scholarship, manly qualities, and effective support of the best interests 
of Occidental College.” 


Part Thirteen 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


@ 
CAMPUS 


OC) COLLEGE occupies an eighty-five acre campus in the 
northeast section of Los Angeles, five miles from the City Hall. 
This portion of the city is particularly attractive because of the view 
of the hills and of the more distant Verdugo and Sierra Madre 
Mountains. The campus lies on the slope of a low range of hills 
which has permitted very interesting treatment in landscaping. The 
campus views included in the last section of this book portray the 
location of the buildings and the beauty of the campus better than a 
written description. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The present material equipment includes eleven major buildings and 
several other structures, such as the Hillside Theater, the Little 
Theater, the Women’s Gymnasium, and the Athletic Stadium. A 
swimming pool, six additional tennis courts and two athletic fields 
provide ample recreational and athletic facilities. All of the build 
ings and landscaping have been planned by one firm of architects, 
thus incorporating a unification of design which is harmonious and 
pleasing. 

JoHNsoN HALL is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Johnson of 
Los Angeles, who are credited with various other generosities to the 
College. In Johnson Hall are located the Administrative offices, and 
approximately twenty rooms devoted to lecture and class room in- 
struction. In the building is a chapel of Old English type, known 
as Alumni Hall. Erected 1914. 


FOWLER HALL was erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler 
of Pasadena by his daughter and grand-daughter. Fowler Hall 
provides recitation rooms and laboratories for the Science Depart 
ments. The Calvin O. Esterly Memorial Museum of Natural Science 
also is located in this building. Erected 1914 


THE Mary Norton Ciapp Lisrary is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. — 
Norton in memory of her daughter, the wife of Dr. E. P. Clapp of — 
the Board of Trustees. In addition to the reference, periodical and — 
stack rooms, which normally constitute a well-equipped library, this — 
building also provides a number of seminar rooms particularly adapt 
ed to instruction in advanced and graduate courses. Erected 1924 | 
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James SwAN HALL, at the west side of the main quadrangle, is a 
residence hall for men, erected by Mrs. Frances B. Swan of Pasadena 
as a tribute to her husband. Of strictly fireproof, modern construc- 
tion, the hall provides comfortable living quarters for fifty-five men 
students. Erected 1914. 


BertHA HarTON Orr HALL, the first unit of the group of 
residences for women, was given by William Meade Orr in memory 
of his wife. This comfortably appointed residence hall offers home- 
like living quarters, with modern equipment, to sixty students. 

Erected 1925. 


Grace CarTER ERDMAN HALL, the second of the residences for 
women, was built in memory of the wife of Professor Pardee Erdman. 
It was made possible by gifts from Mrs. Calvin Pardee, Mrs. Charles 
R. Erdman, Professor Erdman, and friends. Erdman Hall will 
accommodate seventy upperclass women. Erected 1927. 


THE CoLLecz UNION, one of the most attractive buildings on the 
campus, serves as a center for the social and hospitable side of 
campus life. In addition to a spacious banquet hall and dining room, 
it provides a tea room, soda and luncheon room, social rooms for men 
and women, student body offices and a faculty club room. This build- 
ing also contains the central heating plant. About twenty friends of 
the college joined in the gift of this building. Erected 1928. 


THE Music BUILDING, providing departmental offices, practise 
rooms and a small hall equipped with a pipe organ suitable for recital 
purposes, represents the first unit of the chapel group to be built on 
the knoll on the north side of the campus. The building and its 
equipment are the gift of several friends of the college. Erected 1929. 


_ THE PRESIDENT’s RESIDENCE is built in the American Colonial 
style of architecture and is located just north of the women’s resi- 
dence halls in a grove of beautiful oaks. Erected 1922 


RESIDENCES FOR THE DEAN OF THE FACULTY AND THE CompP- 
TROLLER occupy hillside locations adjacent to the Greek Theatre. 
Both houses are of the California Monterey style of architecture. 

Erected 1932 


THE WomMEN’s GYMNASIUM contains the usual facilities and 
equipment for Physical Education work and accommodates the offices 
of the Department of Physical Education for Women. Erected 1922. 


| THe W. C. PATTERSON STADIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD, named 
in honor of a friend of the College, and for years one of its Trustees, 
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was erected by Mrs. Patterson. The stadium has a combined seating 
capacity of five thousand five hundred, and provides a football field, 
baseball diamond, track, and other equipment and facilities for phys- 
ical training and outdoor sports. Erected 1916, 


THe ALUMNI GYMNASIUM, a _ reinforced concrete structure 
situated south of Patterson Stadium, provides a first-class basket-ball 
floor and offices for the Department of Physical Education for Men. 
It was constructed from gifts by Alumni and the Associated Students. 

Erected 1926. 


There are six TENNIS CourTs on the campus, three of which are 
the gift of Mr. A. E. Bell, "95, vice-president of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and one the gift of A. C. Way of San Marino. 


THE E. S. Fretp MEMORIAL BUILDING and the TAYLOR SWIMMING 
Poo. complete the ensemble of the Alumni Gymnasium, providing 
locker rooms, laundry room and an open-air steam-heated swimming 
pool. The pool is protected from cross-drafts by a roofed arcade of 
attractive design. The pool was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. Hartley 
Taylor and their daughter, Mary Barbara Taylor, °29, and the Field 
Building honors Mr. E. S. Field, first president of the Board of 
Trustees. Erected 1930. 


THe Hititspe THEATER. The first unit of this structure is the 
gift of the Eagle Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, 95, Mr. 
William Meade Orr, Mrs. Calvin Pardee, and other friends of the 
College. In the main it is Greek in design, but has a raised stage 
and a circular orchestral pit approached by a stepped ramp. The 
theater has a seating capacity of approximately five thousand, and is 
noted for its picturesque location and remarkable acoustic properties. 

Erected 1925. 


Gates. Three of the four entrances to the campus are marked by 
ornamental gates erected by the following persons: 

Alumni Avenue—William Meade Orr. 

Westdale Avenue—Mrs. Mary C. Pardee. 

Ridgeview Avenue—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Van E. Thompson. 


Part Fourteen 


STUDENT AND ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 
® 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


N ACTIVE student association, operating under a constitution 
and by-laws, controls certain student enterprises under the super- 
vision of the College administration and functions through its Execu- 
tive Committee, composed of the elected officers of the Association, 
the Graduate Manager, and one representative of the following: 
Alumni, Athletics, Faculty, Forensics, Dramatics, Music, The Occi- 
dental, Associated Men Students, Associated Women Students, and 
Rally Committee. The committee confers once a week to discuss 
student problems, plan social events, promote student activities on 
the campus, and reflect student attitudes on questions of administra- 
tive policy. The activities of the Association are financed by a fee 
of $12.50 each semester, required of all undergraduates and collected 
by the College. The fund thus created is administered by the College 
through the office of the Graduate Manager. Any surplus arising in 
connection with student body enterprises is available for general 
college purposes under the direction of the Board of Trustees. 

A limited enrollment at Occidental provides ample opportunity 
for every student to participate in student government and campus 
activities. 

THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 


The Associated Women Students, an organization to which all 
women students automatically belong, fosters and promotes those 
college interests with which its members as a unit are particularly 
concerned. It sponsors much of the social activity of women students. 
Through it the upperclass women try at the beginning of the year to 
establish right social relationships for women entering college. Its 
organization consists of an Executive Board and a Council. It annu- 
ally elects The Women’s Tribunal, a court composed of six mem- 
bers from the upper classes, which is especially devoted to the main- 
tenance of the traditions and ideals of the College. The president is 
ex-officio a member of the Executive Committee of the Associated 
Students, and of the Student Affairs Committee. 

The organization is a member of the Southern California Inter- 
collegiate Conference of Associated Women Students, and of the 
Western Section of the General Association of Women Students. 
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ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 

The Associated Men Students is concerned with the welfare of the 
men’s activities on the campus. It not only sponsors social life, but 
also maintains a scholarship fund for helping a worthy student each 
year. With this is included the function of interesting prospective 
college men in Occidental. 

The A. M. S. Council is composed of six elective members and 
representatives of the various men’s organizations. From this group 
is elected a president and secretary. The president is a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Associated Students. 


FORENSICS AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 

For all students interested in oratory, public discussion, and debate 
the College offers every opportunity. Both men and women maintain 
an active forensic schedule which includes colleges of Northern and 
Southern California as well as periodical encounters with universities 
from the East and Middle West. Forensic activity is placed upon 
a purely voluntary basis and the extent and scope of its schedule is 
dependent only upon the ambition and capacity of those participating. 
During each year the Speech department presents several lively stu- 
dent symposiums before the student body on questions of immediate 
interest. A chapter of Tau Kappa Alpha, national honorary forensic 
fraternity, is established in the College. 

Students interested in dramatic production maintain an organization 
known as the Occidental Players. This group in cooperation with the 
department of Speech Education produces several plays each year. 
Many of these are staged and directed entirely by students. One 
production, either a play or an operetta, usually is given each year 
in the Hillside Theatre. 

THE GEEE CLUBS 

Both the men and the women of the College maintain Glee Clubs. 
Membership in each is based upon ability shown in competitive trials 
at the opening of the college year. Each club annually gives a home 
concert, assists throughout the year at college functions, and in addi- 
tion presents a number of programs in the various communities of 
Southern California. Each club contributes in notable degree to the 
social and artistic life of its members and to the musical interests 
of the College. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 

The College newspaper, The Occidental, edited and managed by 
an organized staff of students, appears weekly during the college 
year. The student annual, La Encina, is published in May by the 
Associated Students. A Handbook of information is issued at the 
beginning of each school year under the auspices of the Student Body. 
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ATHLETICS 


The department of Physical Education promotes many forms of 
intercollegiate and intramural sport for men and women. As a 
member of the Southern California Conference, Occidental College 
each year schedules formal contests with members of that Conference 
as well as with other leading colleges and universities of the Pacific 
Coast. Opportunity is given for tennis, boxing, wrestling, ice hockey, 
‘football, baseball, track, swimming, water polo, cross-country, fencing, 
yandball, basketball, tumbling, and gymnastics. The College believes 
n and encourages all forms of wholesome athletics and outdoor recrea- 
tion, and carefully guards the physical well-being of its students. 


The College has no legal responsibility for injuries or other dam- 
iges suffered by students in any activities on or off the campus, or in 
ravel to and from said activities, or for any expense in connection 
herewith. This applies to students training for athletics or partici- 
dating in either intramural or intercollegiate contests of any kind or 
esulting from participation in other events. Students who engage 
n such activities do so voluntarily and assume the risks incident 
hereto. See Health Regulations on page 32 for more detailed 
tatement of service and expenses. 


OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 


The students of the College maintain several semi-social or special 
nterest groups, each of which has a faculty sponsor. These organi- 
ations include the following: Press Club; Book and Candle Club; 
Dial and Laurean, women’s literary societies; Kappa Zeta, medical 
raternity; Theta Kappa Delta, nurses’ fraternity; Sigma Alpha Iota, 
ational music fraternity; Delta Theta Psi, journalism fraternity; Phi 
tpsilon Kappa, national physical education fraternity for men; 
Women’s Athletic Association; Kappa Nu Sigma, history fraternity; 
-hi Kappa Alpha, economics fraternity; Varronian, library club; and 
Sosmopolitan Club. Student groups organized for the promotion of 
eligious interests include the Young Women’s Christian Association 
nd the Young Men’s Christian Association. Tiger Claws, a sopho- 
nore men’s organization, is an honor society based on recognition of 
articipation in student activities. Honor societies are maintained also 
y senior men and women; that of the men is called the D. O. Club, 
nd that of the women is known as Dranzen. 


| Social organizations for both men and women are in existence on 
ae campus. The men’s organizations are the fraternities of Alpha 
‘au Omega, Phi Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon and Kappa 
igma; and a non-fraternity group, Omega Phi Epsilon. The women’s 
toups are: Non-Resident Women, Alpha Sorority, Beta Phi Delta, 
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Delta Omicron Tau, Gamma Kappa Theta, Kappa Epsilon Chi and 
Zeta Tau Zeta. 


OCCIDENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
(Organized 1894) 


Every person who has completed at least one semester of under- 
graduate work at Occidental College is entitled to membership in the 
Occidental Alumni Association upon graduation of his class. Gradu- 
ate students who have completed a year of work at the College are 
also eligible for membership in the Association. The Association, 
which is under the direction of the Alumni Council, seeks to con- 
tribute to the upbuilding of Occidental and to strengthen the bond 
which exists between the College and its former students. It spon- 
sors the presentation of a series of lectures and the publication of a 
magazine. Local groups known as Tiger Clubs are organized in 
several different communities. One member of the Board of Trustees 
is elected each year by the Alumni Association to serve for a term 
of three years and the interests of the College and the Alumni Asso- 
ciation are more closely integrated through this representation. 


The Occidental Alumni Association is a member of the American 
Alumni Council through which it has contact with the activities of 
similar groups throughout the country. 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE WOMEN’S CLUB 


The Occidental College Women’s Club is an organization in which 
membership is open to all alumnae of the College. Through its re- 
volving loan fund, the organization annually makes available scholar- 
ship aid for three or four women students. The president of the 
Club is a member of the Council of the Alumni Association. 
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DEGREES, HONORS AND PRIZES 


DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1935 
Master of Arts 


ALETHA BROWNE 

WILLIAM CoCHRANE 

FREDRYC RoBINSON DARBY 
FRANCES CHRISTINE DRUMMOND 
FRANK NEWELL FLANEGIN 
GEORGE McAreE McCune 
ANTOINETTE MARODER 


BARBARA LUMLEY MorrISs 
WILLIAM C. NoBLE 
WILLIAM H. REEVES, JR. 
ALLAN SLINGSBY ROBERTSON 
PriscILLA McILvAINE SCALES 
WINIFRED EVELYN SKINNER 


Bachelor of Arts 


Jean L. ADAMS 

MARGARET HUDDLESTONE ALLEN 
EVALYN ANDERSON 

VIVIAN ANDRE 

RutH ALLEENE ANSPACH 
ORAN WILLARD ASA 

SARA ELIzABETH AYE 
MaARJORIE HAYWARD BAKER 
EVELYN LouIs—E BARAW 
ALTHEA FLores BARNUM 
MARSHALL ULLRICH BEEBE 
Mary JANNETTE BENNETT 
Oscar Rocers BopiInE 
JEANNE GABRIELLE BoNDAUX 
FRANCIS JOSEPH BoYER 
FREDERICK WINKLER BREM 
WILLIAM BRUCE BRUBAKER 
Henry Mitton Buscu 
ALMA CAILOR 

“ILEEN Mi_rorp CAMPBELL 
ROBERT STEWART CLELAND 
RAYMOND Howarp CLEVER 
NILLIAM ALBERT COERVER 
VARY HELEN COLLIER 
<OWLAND Parry Corry 
MARY ELIzABeTH CROFT 
-HARLES GEORGE CurTIS 
Tarotp H. DEMAREST 
AacpA Lena DERzAPH 
MARGARET DILworTH 

OHN JENKINS Espzy 
‘UTH Lourset Evans 
JONALD A. FAREED 

ANET ALMA Frey 

ACK R. GARLAND 


Davip GERECHT 

SELMA BEATRICE GIBSON 
RHODA VIRGINIA GOERZ 
Gordon FE. GooDHART 

JoHN RAYMOND GouUGH 
MirIAM ELIzABETH GRAFIOUS 
P. McCoy Grant 

JoHN HAWKES GREEN 
MaApceE Marir£ GRIFFIN 
LEONORA PARAZETTE GRow 
CLAIRE N. GUTHRIE 

HarLey JoHN HADEN 
KATHERINE HAMILTON 
DANIEL STEWART HAMMACK, Jr. 
RutH ELEANoR HANSON 
DuncANn McCAtt Harwnols 
JUNE TowER HAYDEN 
EsTHER JANE HEDGER 

Dick S. HEFFERN 

BARBARA MAE HENpRICK 
JEAN LEE HENINGER 
THOMAS FRANKLYN HUDSON 
JEROME WEBSTER HULL 
CATHARINE Mary HULLINGER 
RutH Partincton Hutt 
DEANE HuntToon Hyatt 
Novasco S. IcARANGAL 
FRANK CARL JAKEL 

Harry CHILDS KALLSHIAN 
YALE J. Katz 

VIRGINIA ELIZABETH KEASTER 
CLiarA Maup KELLett 

JANE KELLOGG 

NorMAN JESSE KETTERING 
LELAND RALPH KEys 2 
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BonNIE KATE KISER 
VALENTINE IvAN KOLESOFF 
CLEMENT CRANE Kors 
JosEPH GILBERT LANDIS 
Burns WELLS LEE 

BEATRICE LouIsE LENINGTON 
JoHN Pierson LEwIs 

KARL LINDBERG 

RicHArp Wm. LuNpD 
Marcus ZEARING LYTLE 
HERBERT E. McBRATNEY 
VirGInIA May McGrecor 
Haro_tp CHARLES McMILLAN 
EpwaArp McNair 

HeEpwic MADER 

Mary VirGINIA MAGNUSON 
JosEPH Epwarp MAHON 
LEILA RutH Mason 

EuNICE JANE MERRILL 
BENJAMIN MILLER 

MAxXINE KikuKo MIYAKAWA 
NATHAN ALLEN Moore 
MuriEL TELSCHE MosHER 
GERTRUDE ELIZABETH NAYLOR 
J. Metvin NELSON 

RutTH BEATRICE NELSON 
Mary ELizABETH NOBLE 
CARL WALLACE OLSON 
RoBERT PALMER O’ NEAL 
RoBERT ASHBROOK ORTMAN 


JoHN RosBert PAINE 
WILLIAM RoBERT PARKHURST 
Newron LINDSEY PATCHEN 
ELoIsE NANCY PICKRELL 
DorotHy Mary PIERCE 
MartHA Mary PuGH 

ALICE ELIzABETH RAY 
HARRIET SPENCER REEDER 
WiILLIs DrypDEN RIVES 
WILLIAM HAMILTON RONEY 
JoHN ALBERT ROWLAND, JR. 
FREDERICK WILLIAM RUFFNER 
Witma D. SELL 

HARRIETT ATHERTON SEXTON 
HELEN LovuISE SHAFFER 
KetviIn DaAvip SHARP 
DorotHy GLADYS SHAW 
EUGENIE SNOWHOOK 

WILMA PEARLE SPENCER 
Tsutomu Tom SuzukI 
NorMA FRANCES THOMAS 
CHARLES MARSHALL TOPPING 
MELBOURNE W. TUTTLE 
LovELL VAN METER 

Robert Munro WHITELY 
FLORENCE DouGLAS WILLIAMS 
Harry CLAY WINTERBURN 
WALTER F. Woops 

Doris I. WorcESTER 
MarcELLA LOUISE YERKES 


SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1935 


Master of: Ars 208 PC er 
Bachelor. of Arts. 


con tneetrnsbcathentnereteneeeaies eae 13 


aiino ioe 


HONORS AWARDED IN 1934-1935 
During the year 1934-35 the following students were elected to the Delta 


Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa: 


MARGARET HUDDLESTONE ALLEN 
WILLIAM BRUCE BRUBAKER 
ROBERT STEWART CLELAND 

JoHN JENKINS ESPEY 

Donatp A. FAREED 

CLAIRE N. GUTHRIE 

DANIEL STEWART HAMMACK, Jr. 
THOMAS FRANKLYN Hupson 


Harry CHILDS KALLSHIAN 
RICHARD WILLIAM LUND 
Marcus ZEARING LYTLE 
VirGINIA May McGrecor 
J. MELVIN NELSON 
MartHA Mary PuGH 
ALICE ELIZABETH RAY 
NorMA FRANCES THOMAS 


PRIZES AWARDED IN 1935 


Honor Prize for Men 
DANIEL STEWART HAMMACK, JRem a cccccccccecceseccescecleceenteeeee = 
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Meio lL RATION STATISTICS 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION 


1935-1936 
Men Women Total 
a EE ee 31 27 58 
Neen To ernvcnenanenaicenederdeveoee 75 57 132 
“5 86 81 167 
ss aS GRE RE 79 79 158 
Nee oc cccesancecrecenesnceesereeseeeine 116 121 237 
ne ee 7 2 9 
oy) Se ea 304-367 761 
SUMMARY OF STUDENTS BY STATES AND 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
1935-1936 

No. No. 
States Students States Students 
Pa a fe MOM pwlakotace eee ee eT 
(eee 721 RU reproria hac Wins en oa bi 
ics SDS 1 Litahies a ee ee ee 5 
U0 eh 3 Washinton Wastes tec eee ade 2 
fs cea 1 WI viOming 35052 lp £2 BA 

a Retritory.0f Laws. eo oe 

hi ee 1 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
ii) ar | A Tisteras ee ue ek a ee 1 
Nie 3 Japan Lae ek REE Ne | 
NG 1 Maven wee. Sam Pe er 1 
Nememiexicon. 5 WexiCOU. oe SS dea A | 
Neri 1 era in 
Noépemmcarolina 2 PaaS I DEG BN OLSEN aa ae 761 
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REGISTER OF STUDENTS 
1935-1936 


The home addresses indicated in this register are in the state of Cali- 
fornia and the city of Los Angeles unless otherwise indicated. The general 
post office address of students in residence is Occidental College, Los An 
geles, California. 

The superior figure 1 indicates registration for the first semester only; 
2 indicates registration for the second semester only. The dagger (7) indi- 
cates withdrawal during the semester. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS 


BARTRON, CERRV* ccs eae 404 West Duarte Road, Arcadia 
A.B. Occidental 

BELMAN, TW AN Sic 56 0 es eee 6185 St. Albans Street 
A.B. Occidental 

BENNER, ROL: 2 oe ee ee eee 4624 Ellenwood Drive 
A.B. Occidental 

BOYER, FRANK Ot, ae las me 731 New York Avenue, Pasadena 
A.B. Occidental 

BROWN, EMMA JOANNE. ...u0..c.0c.cscccscessscecoeee 433914 East 57th Street, Maywood 
A.B. Whittier College 

CATLOR, ALMA.Q......0c-ccscsccnscsevoes-conssessneceenscosecstscateelvacse LO. W ESE Cy tee nnn 
A.B. Occidental 

Camppert, JEAN MARGARETE one 214 East Chestnut, Glendale 
B.S. University of North Dakota 

CASSEL, DorortHy ALLISON. ae 5328 Abbott Place 
M.S. University of Southern California 

COrrik, JOV gg ee ee 2906 Glen Eden Street 
A.B, Unversity of California at Los Angeles 

CULLEY; BENTAMING 22. a 5021 Mt. Royal Drive 
A.B. University of Southern California 

Beeman: Capt 00 Ps ee ee 440 E. 56th Street, Long Beach 
A.B. Occidental 

BERGUSON, PAUL ROSS -. ee e 2525 Kenilworth Avenue 
A.B. Occidental 

FIttey, WANDA McMurtRY?......0.20.-2100-0--- 2410 Ridgeway Road, San Marino 
A.B. Stanford University 

PREV. JANET fo Ca a 629 Pine Avenue, Long Beach 
A.B. Occidental 

GOODWIN, DRUZELLAL 3b ee ee 856 N. Genesee | 
A.B. University Be ey nia at Los M AoE 

HapEN, Harvey Jounl... ei ....348 West Milford, Glendale — 
A.B. Occidental 

HenpRicks, Plove: 20s ee ee 2646 Evelyn Drive, Wilmar — 


A.B. Occidental 
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GT a OE SE Se 760 South Bronson Avenue 
A.B. Occidental 

HoFFMAN, FREDERICK®.......W.2...----ceceeee-0-+- 35 North Wilson Avenue, Pasadena 
A.B. Stanford University 

ar SS SS ES Rt. 1, Box 364, Sanger 
A.B. Fresno State College 

a a Sate cpr nssnetne enn were 2120 Ridgeview Avenue 
A.B. Occidental 

JOHNSON, WOODBRIDGE ODLIN®............-..--0-s2-sceenecceeneceees 2423 Ridgeview Avenue 
A.B. Occidental 

EERE RSLS aan es a nn EE 2823 Rosanna Street 
A.B, University of California at Los Angeles 

SEES a ac 5220 Hermosa Avenue 
A.B. Occidental 

Peereeeinc, NORMAN} _..................--.----...--00- 5615 Myrtle Avenue, Long Beach 
A.B. Occidental 

ECE eS OR 940 Mt. Curve, Altadena 
A.B. Washington State College 

concern recectwstecertentencscecarosore 5010 Maywood Avenue 
A.B. University of California at Los Angeles 

ES 5 140 North Louise, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental 

PE ee 811 S. Glendale Avenue, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental 

pS SAA SE 534 N. Maryland, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental 

pS CY 1585. Mirasol Drive, San Marino 
A.B. University of Southern California 

Di. 3545 Rosemary Avenue, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental 

FESS 09 IE 1062 Sonora Street, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental 

ESN ESS 905 Penn Avenue, Colton 
A.B. Occidental 

BOOS SN Se av ng 70 S. Greenwood, Pasadena 
A.B. Occidental 

A CEES STG 8 Teg 1 Sa 6049 Ray Street 
A.B, Pomona College 

WERE GUN ABD oo cae ae kee 2152 Casa Grande, Pasadena 
A.B. Occidental 

Nexson, RurH.............................5111 North East Alameda, Portland, Oregon 
A.B, Occidental 

iy ES SEE aa 415 N. Howard Street, Glendale 

a A.B. Occidental 

TL TEE SS 4531 Eagle Rock Blvd. 
A.B. Occidental 

Veg 148 North June Street 

| A.B. Occidental 

PAINE, JOHN Ropero... 113414 Beech Street, South Pasadena 

: ae Occidental 

Ey ket Se Coe aa 5619 North Figueroa Stree 

A.B. Occidental : aah 

ght Ge ie 802 Portola Street, Glendale 
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Rippour,cALICR. ny 317 South Olive 
A.B. Occidental 

RUTH, CHARLES S50. ea ee eden eo een ree 6912 San Luis Street, Bell 
A.B. Occidental 

SCHEOSSEERG. PAULINES( cee ne ee 4526 North Griffin Avenue 
A.B. Occidental 

SEIDEL, ROBERT 25400 ea) 2218 Pasadena Avenue 
B.S. California Institute of Technology 

Saw DoROh hy ccs We ee ee eee Rt. 1, Box 667, Pasadena 
A.B. Occidental 

STEVENS; ANNs cen 929 Buena Vista Street, South Pasadena 
A.B. Vassar College 

STRAUBINGER, OTH MAR PAUL cece gree 132, Vienna, Austria 
University of Vienna 

SWEDENBORG, (Co) dLOUTSE 20s eee 921 E. Garfield, Glendale 
A.B. Western College for Women 

THOMAS, NORMA -PRANCES.2 300 ee 3115 Ettrick Street 
A.B. Occidental 

THOMPSON, NAOMI NAIADENE........2...200000+-0ce00-00 1316 North Raymond, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental 

W BEELER, Rov a oak ee 2155 N. Beverly Glen 
A.B. Occidental 

WILKINS, LAWRENCE. UGENE LU 2 ee 2738 Knox Avenue 
AP: University of eae: at Los Angeles 

WoRcEStTER) DoRISHA Us oe Bozeman, Montana 
A.B. Occidental 

YERKES? Mv LOGISEE uy ce ene eras 710 San Bernardino Road, Covina 
A.B, Occidental 

SENIORS 
ALLISON, VIRGINIA MAE..................--.----.120 Marshall Blvd., San Bernardino 


ANDREWS, MARY AGNES..........0..-0-2--0--u---------..1031 Stratford, South Pasadena 
ANDRUS, WILLIAM SANTEE... 2... eee ci oi OO 


Arps, AL... sedcacntncnt act teneetdame ln tcnentsestainceyebosnseregecegl geen eee 
BABCOCK, Race) ee 5441 El Verrano 
BarrpD, RutH MARGARET. HS Wii etc 975 N. ‘Oakland, Pasadena 
BALLARD. ROBERT? occ a 5636 La Mirada, Hollywood 
BARKERS DIT 7 at Oe 1245 E. 17th South, Salt Lake City, Utah 
BARNE?IT, DAVIDI oe a ee Lower Azusa, El Monte 
BARNUN, SALLE N ee Oa eee 1118 West 104th Street 
Bates, PRepS 20 ee Carpinteria 
BERRY, “ALFRED! Oe Kah arede Oates alana eas 964 E. 5th Street, Long Beach 
Boraouist, ‘CHRISTINEL 200 ee Richfield, Utah 
Boyy, DANTER ie eC aN ee 1621 Campus Road 
BoyNTON, ARRADPH (RDWARD Ls ceo ee ae 1306 North Benton Way 
BREIDENBACH, GERTRUDE......-----csecemeessss-sse-l/07 Rose Villa, Pasaceua 
BROWN, : DON eh ae 1866 Hill Drive 
Burr Coma 250 ee ae es 1576 West Avenue 47 
BUTTON, GREGORY S00 a oe ee 4445 Sixth Street, Riverside 
CaLHouNn; C) MOREE Y? 20 ea a eee 1638 Highland, Glendale 
CALVERT, IRA ROBERT 2 eee Vee eo eeelar en 231 West Foothill, Glendora 
CARY) IQEN NEUE a aa ae 3655 Louisiana, San Diego 
CHANDLER, WER OCA Ae NAC ny aaa ..330 N. Hoover, Whittier 
GoonRan! Maxi Je ee Boe _..388 North K Street, Dinuba 


CoGsWEnL, Ropwey eho ey "1205 Valley Blvd., Rosemead 
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eae IS ES Re oe eS 4200 Portola 
CosBy, ae 667 West Pine, El Segundo 
DAHLE, RENE CHARLESQ........-----—--s-0-----0--------480 Westgate Street, Pasadena 
eters, HEBERT SCOTT...................-...... 520 E. 20th Street, Long Beach 
Meret y ssLApYsS: EDNA .2803 Grifin Avenue 
Beate TIUNCAN.. J)... ..2058 Redcliff Street 
EES sR 4911 Pasadena Avenue Terrace 
SE, EEL a 5223 Maywood Avenue 
eer AGGARET O55 223 Maywood Avenue 
SN RE OSG a OOO 4757 Floral Drive 
PeeteeA, RICHARD. ..-..2..._................ 2314 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
Peoee MARGARET FLIZABETH.._.........____.... 410% N. Jackson, Glendale 
EHMANN, GERHARD...........---.-----.-=+.....-....----440 E, 56th Street, Long Beach 
EMERSON, ROBERTA Sree __..2365 N. Lake Avenue, Pasadena 
EstupILLo, Pepeisen se CASTS 6th Street, Riverside 
FIsK, eee 161 S. Avenue 53 
EE cat TS Foley-Corey Hotel, Ogden, Utah 
PemeereeerCASLE PTIZABETH! 4051 Leeward Avenue 
SS Le SESS rn 1780 Riverside Drive 
Ee Sa 1427 Monterey Road, South Pasadena 
ALE ACE SANFORD... ....._______....--__ Artesia, New Mexico 
ETS 409 N. Lucerne Blvd. 
GELLER, LESS EE Ea eae eae ae Winters, Yolo County 
GEMMELL, EIS 375 Garfield, Pomona 
GODDARD, ae Ascott. 5626 Irvington Place 
Goon, Jeanl bce escemensneneenntveawaenioks 619 N. Avenue 64 
Gaeertd, epire FE UGENIA.-.......................——-.-.-- 265 Lindero Avenue, Lindsay 
Gee HR ARUOTTE LUCILE...30..-.. 8125 Deerborn, South Gate 
TUS 1 3 cf 2657 West Avenue 32 
Gaemame CLIZABETH Ler... 515 Tenth Street, Huntington Beach 
FiSee CHARLES MELVILLE..................... 1190 S. Pasadena Avenue, Pasadena 
fee A YVONNE... ee a ee Box 318, Bakersfield 
SE a a 2328 Fair Park Avenue 
HAMILTON, JAMES LAFAYETTE............-.--.----00------ Washington, North Carolina 
ES GSES 104614 Ingraham Street 
Mee EAN 117 Harvey Drive, Glendale 
GET SEES Sn Sa 1265 Irving Blvd. 
i Ee 524 West Santa Clara, Santa Ana 
HENDRICKS, FLOY VERNETTED.....W....o..ceseecesceeesene 2646 Evelyn Avenue, Wilmar 
5 SE 2008 Virginia Road 
SSS EC Sec 760 S. Bronson Avenue 
HERRICK, RoBERT WILLIAM................00--- 809 N. Bushnell Avenue, Alhambra 
SS 0 Selene 2059 Ridgeview Avenue 
iRMIOSOTIIEAS 1263 Dartmouth, Claremont 
HOEHN, Mom Bel OROTHY.............--.......--....- 417 Fairmount Road, Burbank 
HoILe, BRR Tee 2009. Ridgeview Avenue 
PP UPRANCES 0 1320 Hillcrest Drive, Pomona 
HOLMEs, PeABBARAUEHYLLIS... 825 N. Olive Avenue, Alhambra 
Pe eeetCRe BIRD 321 E. Mariposa, Altadena 
fi yt Se 446 Lime, Long Beach 
ucHEs, FRANK CUNNINGHAM].....W00....ccccsscc----- 2501 11th Avenue 
lS SRE 675 ‘Ramsey Street, Banning 


MLER, Gorpon WESLEY... CO oe Aca 218 Thorne Street 
CR eee 310 Wreet: 10th Street, Pomona 
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JORDAN, (ATCHER co ..423-A East Olive, Monrovia 
Kip APNEA SC eae. ae 832 Stratford, South Pasadena 
KWicsT; CHARLES STUART GG ibe 868 Contra Costa, Berkeley 
KNUDSON, KENNETH PLUGEN ED occ ccceectectcceeecceeet 6715 Sylmar, Van Nuys 
TsAAS) (GEORGE PRED ace ee ee ee 1306 Windsor Road, Glendale 
LANTERMANINMAN Cet 619 N. Hillcrest Road, Beverly Hills 
Lee VE LIZA BRIE eyo ee 1909 San Fernando Road 
EreSEE: DOROTHY: ce ee ee 5159 Highland View Avenue 
TSRONARD.(HLISMB ROH (Oe srs 3233 Pershing, San Bernardino 
IGEVEY,  DOROTH V4. oo 811 S. Glendale Avenue, Glendale 
LOR WIS PHU hte eet es eee Cee ae 534 North Maryland, Glendale 
LORD, OLIVECISABREL ER. Coe eae ee 1817 North Avenue 51 
MCAURAY, (PRARI 75 Che ee eee 411 N. Spadra, Fullerton 
MCR AV IN AEE NN Se ae 1241 Dover Lane, Santa Barbara 
DEGIRARETN EAU pots, tegen ....Box 548, Huntington Beach 
BU WO 5G oF oites OOF, ul SMUD antag nae GACH oR ae eo HOLL ba 219 E. Colorado, Monrovia 
MCKRE PLORAy JEAN cars Olen as 1013 Glendon Way, South Pasadena 
MM iIntAN: EER A NORE ee ees 350 West Broadway, Glendale 
MACMILLAN: JUANITAS AS oh Une eae 1039 Arkansas, Bellflower 
NEANINING PAB, eg I le ee 2475 Ridgeview Avenue 
MARSHALE, (CHAREESI Ge 621 North Canon Drive, Beverly Hills 
Mixsiin,: BERNARD Aes ico ee ek es ee 1800 Oak Grove Drive 
MIXSEUL.* JOSEPH eis a ee 1800 Oak Grove Drive 
MorREY; (GHARLES) 3 SoU ee oe ee 2641 Granada Street 
Mose Rare i ee a 50 West Palm, Altadena 
NAUMANN: ERNESTIG eS a ge 926 Lucile Avenue 
NAW OR ANOR 009 eet ee er ae 745 South Oakland, Pasadena 
NEPSONSPC RARER Sto Y ih ee ee 561 N. El Molino, Pasadena 
NICHOLS RAEPHIO 5 fons oe See 365 West Doran Street, Glendale 
NORLIN, “KRATHRYNG Sioa ee sc nacstnas aca Casitas Road, Carpinteria 
NUN Wy GUY a oe re a ee 6824 N. Figueroa Street 
PACKER (ROBERT: foo ah bee See 4161 Chevy Chase, Flintridge 
Pace, HENRY MARKHAM...................-....2955 E. California Street, Pasadena 
PHELYS, (GGRORGBR i i ae ea 923 Valley Blvd., El Monte 
PIETERS, LLOYD al a ee 4353 York Blvd. 
POLLITZER STEPHANIE a ee 1902 Chickasaw Avenue 
POWELT PReGy 60 a 5045 South Aldrich, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Price GUPHRIBsc ees eo hoie ere 317 N. Alta Vista, Monrovia 
REAL) PRAWN RO are se ere ee Ojai 
Reep, LAWRENCE. a Somis 
Rereo V Pee NTS ee a 1921 Junipero Avenue, Long Beach 
REID VIRCINGA Sc ys nee ie ee 100 Temple, Long Beach 
REMER [OHNG SCRA eo ee er 4704 Eagle Rock Blvd. 
RICHARDS, /EVLFA (ROSE.o oo ee 4265 Leimert Blvd. 
ROBERTS; (“ALICE i Re ee 5626 Aldama Street 
ROGERS! "WIARRENS 02 We hs ae ale ee 2153 Earl, Long Beach 
ROLLINS; PETRONELD ALC 2 Se re 309 S. Cordova Street, Alhambra 
ROTHWELL, WILLIAM THOMAS............s0:000. 341 South New Hampshire Street 
SCHERMERHORN, BETTY o.oo ee 450 Genoa Street, Arcadia 
SCHLOSSBERG) PAULINE}. 20 Sn ee 4526 North Griffin Avenue 
SCHOON: PRED cocci oe ee ne 118 North Orange, Glendale 
Scorr, LEE OSBORNE ee he 1979 Monte Vista, Pasadena 
SCRIBNER, “BEETY! 220) 2c Oe ese 1440 Highland, Glendale 


ScrIM, ROBERT ROLOND-2.0.......scsse0eeessese00.-.-------1595 Rubio Drive, San Marino 


} 
| 
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GS 1005 N. Howard Street, Glendale 
AT) ltt 9 Sea 1301 Main Street, Corona 
aa sch pana aps ere renee swe ewnremennsyernsnsren 2003 West 75th Street 
SE a een 4707 Westdale Avenue 
nt 331 E. Coronado, Phoenix, Arizona 
NES ee 156 N. Primrose, Monrovia 
SL 305 Kensington Place, Pasadena 
SS a 5228 Hermosa Avenue 
ST sg 1116 Lura Street, Pasadena 
0 i BA arn RO etn Ws 1036 Windsor Blvd. 
VAN WAGENEN, GRETCHEN.........-----0--+--+- 5321 Ellenwood Drive, Eagle Rock 
VILLARD, a SOS eee Gunnison, Utah 
NON SS ee 4567 St. Elmo Drive 
TN TE EEA Sac ce cern weno neve se ses 4567 St. Elmo Drive 
ET OCS 58 ee 1737 Campus Road 
Meee RICHARD... 2... 801 West Main, Artesia, New Mexico 
old 2 ee 4946 Lynn Street 
WILLIAMS, WILLARD WESLEY1...W0u....2.....-scccececeeeeeees 751 Mt. View, Monrovia 
Weber MARTORIF. -—....--....scoceneeens ss 524 N. Elm Drive, Beverly Hills 
ES LS ee 15 N. Fulton Street, Fresno 
ERY SET IZABET Ho esac cne cv ecmenecnermennenenesne 124 E. 4th, Escondido 
WITTMEYER, Pe Ro ooo erenrecce nomen 4520 Greenview, Chicago, Illinois 
York, |) os Rtr5; Box 23G, Bakersfield 
dec ckcecegeeventvevecceecrcamenesasvucnowrestens 4011 Franklin 
JUNIORS 
AY SS 2812 Grand, Alhambra 
SS ES SE 219 N. Avenue 56 
EC 1120 N. Chicago Street 
ne ceecncese 320 N. Vista Bonita, Glendora 
Py BN) 674 Chaucer Road, San Marino 
FO 2 ENTE GG aa P. O. Box 59, Kohala, Hawaii 
oe 1105 N. Howard Street, Glendale 
PI ARETE 2024 Ridgeview Avenue 
EESTI a 2024 Ridgeview Avenue 
Peay CTIAM id 5161 &th Street, Santa Monica 
De 2002%4 S. Garfield, Alhambra 
Cy Spee Ea ll 3204 8th Street, Riverside 
eT on ceececentnancedec 2272 Baxter Street 
Birp, ee 1407 epee San Luis Obispo 
Brxsy, Rutul... b. LO C eas ...1105 Hillcroft, Glendale 
BLAck, ere 25 18th Avenue, Venice 
BoswortH, OS ce RRS a 111 Hamlet Street 
Boyes, Joun?.... hal ae ...1288 Oakridge Drive, Glendale 
BRACHER, eee Se 914 N. Bushnell, ‘Alhambra 
BROCKMEIER, RANGES Cc oS __—-.1704 Laurel Street, South Pasadena 
Brown, Pee Se 3839 Portola Avenue 
D0 0) 32 3215 E. Ist Street, Long Beach 
Pere ho 937 N. Olive, Alhambra 
do 02) CPi RNS ieee 178 N. Alta Vista, Monrovia 
Ummm Ree ee 1610 E. es ee Aaa Street, Pasadena 
Burr, ST tet ie er 1576 West Avenue 47 
CAMPBELL, ome 261 N. Olive St., Orange 


CHRIST, RutTH Seeman et ye 536 N. Clark, Orange 
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CUARK, “VICTORS 32 200 isa on ie ee es 432 E. Lemon, Monrovia 
CLOERS WILLA Maelo a ee ee Rt. 2, Box 836, Porterville 
GocHRAN, Dorothy, 1105 Mound Avenue, South Pasadena 
CONRAD, (BETTY ALICE ioe) ea es ee 5224 Hartwick Avenue 
COPLEY RUTH es eee eee 5021 Mt. Royal Drive 
DARNEILLE: GEORGEE oe 749 Maltman Avenue 
DAVIDSON: HUARRIERT ce A ee 2058 Redcliff Street 
DAVIS, DGROTHEA (oe a 1471 Campus Road 
DAvis; DOROTHY ABIGA I occa a ec eee 1110 E. Garfield, Glendale 
DE BRULIER, JOSEPHINE. .-.nc.ccc-csccsneetensecceceeeeesecrerseseeme Doc Een wood | 
DEMAREE, BARBARA ELEANOR jo... cccccccscsceceoceessseceseree Carpinteria 
De) Pus: BAe ee oe 1203%4 Gordon Street 
TERE TOR VERB Ve ol Pee eae ats 4161 Chevy Chase, Flintridge 
DIXON) VIRGENTA cre seer ee 5148 Mt. Royal Drive 
EcKHOsY, ESTHER FIELEN: + occ Rt. 2, Box 180, Orange 
EvRUM. Donte) th ee 5119 Caspar Avente 
ENGUEMAN IRENE oc ea 3508 Elmwood Drive, Riverside 
FILIPPONT, | ST BLL eo eckedecals aecenag can sbuaaedeeaceea eee Santa Maria 
PisHER, ROBERT 502 Se eee 5333 Sierra Villa Drive 
Prick, Karte 5922 Tipton Way 
GASSAWAY, STEPHENE Oo eee 2513 Colorado Blvd. 
GrineRT, GERTRUDE) aeons 490 Cypress Avenue, Pasadena 
GOBLE; VIRGINIA SS ere sae as oe a ee 134 S. Cordova, Alhambra 
GoOLDTH WATTE, RoGER? 3. al ee 243 S. Curtis, Alhambra 
GOSSOM AP ARK oe ae eee 3950 Elm Avenue, Long Beach 
GRAHAM, JEAN 2 ee 176 S. Avenue 53 
TIAGEN ARTHUR 2 eee 1045 Raymond Avenue, Glendale 
HH AGEN, SBENT AMIN 5 os is ee 1045 Raymond Avenue, Glendale 
PL ALT DONG HOtE Sea oN a ee oe 2743 Jefferson, Davidson City 
HARTSIG, BARBARA ANTOINETTE (000 420 Lindaraxa, Alhambra 
TARVEY, MARGARET: MAY.) Oe es 194 South Avenue 64, Pasadena 
HENDERSON, OH Wiest See tre ..2441 Riverside Drive, Santa Ana 
HIBERLY, FRANCES MARTE. cece. 1270 College Drive, San Bernardino 
Hicks, VIVIAN Uo a. PO aN TAs Cia cc One lla Ae ARS A 404 W. Brockway, El Monte 
HINsHAWw, RANDALL oa es 935 N. Oakland Avenue, Pasadena 
HIOGUR, PL UE Nie oe Bae ee Carpinteria 
HoLpersy, PAMES <5 ea ee ee 1431 Stanley, Glendale 
HORNBERGER, PLC rN ee eee 4870 Stratford Road 
HoucHrTon, Pacey a 1340 Old Mill Road, San Marino 
ERO WB PA Be eh eae 449 West llth Street, Claremont 
TINNERST, MAR TORIES oe Sic "3948 Long Beach Bivd., Long Beach 
Tsett, GERALD a 533 N. Berendo 
JACKLIN, GRORGH i ee ee 715 Nolden Street 
JERPRIES 1D NOS Nia oy coe ee sea 903 14th Street, Santa Monica 
JOHNSON, RICHARD. (20 oo ee 1515 Campus Road 
JOHNSON: ROSAMOND 2 O00 1111 Hillcroft, Glendale 
JORGENSEN, ALFRED VINCENT. ..c-ccc.cececsssseceeeeeees 956 West 8th Street, San Pedro 
TOY, “MARY (ho oi ee Le eee 315 North Cedar Street 
JURGENSEN PACK 22005 oe ee 233 Mar Vista, Pasadena 
KVESER | JANB ee re ee 55 19th Street, Hermosa 
KINNEY; MEBRIVL ci ee 4610 Paulhan Avenue 
KLEIN; VIRGINTALOS Si oe 40 North East 41st Avenue, Portland, Oregon 
KRUMPHOLZ, JEANNE WHEATLEY ceccecccccccecc-cccsssssosecoceecoreeceoceseee 703 N. Avenue 50 
KROTCOW., © WULTA Wee ee 1814 Toberman Street 


—— 


\ 
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eee 724 West 6th Street, Corona 
MIE AE RGEDES icone anna enee 341 West Hillcrest, Monrovia 
TE SDORF, STANTON o-oo n ean one eee nnn 1008 N Hudson, Pasadena 
on ea emeeeenn ean rewamnmennees 210 Newton, Puente 
ccc ccccceececnrcececnne 1629 West 59th Street 
Lyons, (Sa Se 1861 West 65th Street 
McCurnTocK, a ie aan 824 Sutter Street, San Diego 
TT BEES VVANS onan cemeeneetensccceserees 1727 5th Avenue 
OO Oa 14959 Sherman Way, Van Nuys 
MacDoueatt, WILLIAM...........-.-.------- 816 West 63rd St., Seattle, Washington 
SES TES en 1821 Campus Road 
Beeneta ee OSIPHINE. |. ne 2853 Broadway, Eagle Rock 
McGrecor, MARJORIE............-.-- 1341 8th Street South, Fargo, North Dakota 
eemnny DONALD... 540 West Ivy Street, San Diego 
MeetIGHL IN, CRAIG? 2... oe. nenans sean 371 Adams Street, Sierra Madre 
MIM OPIVUARY FCLIZABETH. -. |. 5 -accnnasscneeoncennereneneceenenses 1777 Campus Road 
TS EN SE 619 San Marino, Pasadena 
TSS 5 A er 622 S. Los Robles, Pasadena 
ST a acts cnmeencnecsneseseniesbcreencone 6007 El Mio Drive 
esac 400 Ninita Parkway, Pasadena 
Eg SS 4053 West 8th Street 
ETS SSE SES cn 2341 Cove Avenue 
SS) oa 1606 Ridgeway, Glendale 
a lS Rt. 1, Corona 
Toe TI ELENE. oe 5533 N. Huntington Drive 
SSE SS SE 14540 Hamlin, Van Nuys 
ac 1030 Milan Avenue, South Pasadena 
OEE ES SCE Eh aR 2035 N. Catalina Street 
LES 4956 Monte Vista 
SS SE 9730 La Canada, Roscoe 
ES IE Se ae 5008 Stratford Road 
SE 1700 West 65th Street 
Bier sasILBERT PARKER... i.......... 929 Buena Vista, South Pasadena 
a ST a TUS 912 Lucile Avenue 
a SEER 1112 Shorb Street, Alhambra 
PPeEIOWADD. 136-4 Yun Mok Kol, Seoul, Korea 
PAL OUTS 922 Eldred Court 
Regeee PiszZABETH...._ Sank AR eh aeahee Daten 3177 Orange, Riverside 
TT 545 N. Dryden, Glendale 
Wee ABET 2741 Cuesta, Santa Barbara 
Sg CL SEITE ads 712 Garfield, South Pasadena 
ye 342 N. Avenue 52 
RoTHENBURG, rey ite 1845 Brentwood, Glendale 
RoucH, a 332 N. 16th Street, Montebello 
Rus#, "BARBARA Local Sad Gea 1518 Milan Avenue, South Pasadena 
SANBORN (0 OSS Ue aia 110 6th Avenue, San Francisco 
UE Alpaugh 
BS 4241 Vermont, Long Beach 
ju SMS 2813 Jeffries Avenue 
GNNEMSOTTRRED? 286 W. Palm, Pasadena 
Srmon, oa Syl a 1428 5th Street, Santa Monica 
SeEORARTO es 1238 Bresee Avenue, Pasadena 
DP MMISENNETH sans 828 Arguello Road, Santa Barbara 


Smrru, WRAtIPRO WESLEY 1249 Blackhawk, Freeport, Illinois 
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SNYDER TCART, Cc Ove e 3417 Hermosa Avenue, Hermosa Beach 
SOUTH WORTH, LORENCHS oc Si ee 824 Palm Drive, Montebello 
SPENCER, (OONALD (ARB C Suc oyu ery ae ee 206 E. Adele, Anaheim 
SPATRS URBAN cc ounay haa ones ene 1401 St. Albans Road, San Marino 
STEBLER | REDERICK . cae 1G 0 Ae eer) ie ane 4532 6th Street, Riverside 
PYTORMES, \ GRA Cr ia A ee 321 E. Lomita, Glendale 
SYVERTSEN, (RAE BH ch We A oe er ere eae 420 N. Marengo, Alhambra 
SRHORNTON: “DERI AT 2005 owe cere 324 E. Front, Missoula, Missouri 
TINDALL. SMUARY 42 dee die Ps eae ees ad 1039 Kendall Drive, San Gabriel 
SI WEHEDIE,) ST ERBER Tcl (uta sie aeuae eee 1140 Marine Avenue, Wilmington 
VAN) BITTEN, (PETER ee a 476 S. Madison, Pasadena 
MCALTER. PLEANOR coo) ooh es ee 10714 30th, Newport Beach 
WEBB JACK ATEREDA Sci nu) 02 en oF iale 2800 E. 2nd Street, Long Beach 
WHEELER, EEMMAL oe ho 737 Lakewood Place, Pasadena 
W BITE; GH RANCIS fcc eos ee a eee 3337% Griffin Avenue 
WAITSELY i) ARES ON oe Cr eh Oe Oa eee 4921 Meridian Street 
WiIPLTAMS, “CHART RSS o aUee et ee 576 E. Foothill Blvd., Azusa 
WOOD GORDON oon eB ph eee 14152 Delano, Van Nuys 
LAMNINI, “PRANK “VICTOR: Sub ecos aas Casitas Road, Carpinteria 
SOPHOMORES 
ABBOTT BATURY 3.0220) Or ee eae 921 West 82nd Street 
ANSPACH: DORIS. uno ee ee 420 North Adams, Glendale 
ARMSTRONG PHYLIS(. ou ae ee 219 N. 4th Street, Alhambra 
ARPS) UMS RBS eee 1 ph ae ale ee ge es 1515 West 103rd Street 
WNUSTIN, SSBRAG Kt ete Se ema tow 1140 Oxley Street, South Pasadena 
BARKER VERNON 50 Cc 0 ad ee 574 E. 3rd Avenue 
BARBER, BIRDENA oP 0 en ee 1454 Elevado Street 
BARRETT, SUARY ANGELA ee 1123 Pine Street, South Pasadena 
BAY: ROUSSEL a iso ea orvallis, Montana 
BBADLE | DRWIN Ss ae ee ee 993 N. Madison, Pasadena 
Br ALPHON7ZO. ee ia 801 Bel Air Road, West Los Angeles 
BELG; FOCRA NOR Co) oc oe oe Ne nee eee eae es 1951 Leman, South Pasadena 
BHLINGEW JEANS Cee eo ae 2026 Fletcher Avenue, South Pasadena 
BREST. AN ee eae ee 2720 Ardmore Road, San Marino 
BLEE, POAT RV oe Ee ee Box 578, Bishop 
BLEE, PARR Ve ty ie eae 419 West 19th Street, Santa Ana 
Brown, CUA ne eae ee 3839 Portola Avenue 
BROWN JACK fe eae 5762 Fallbrook “Avenue, Canoga Park 
BurDINE, ZADAf........ Brisa Del Mar Apt., 3624 Collins Avenue, Miami, Fla. 
CAMPBELL DEATRION) | 00 et ne oe 722 4th Street, San Fernando 
Cantey. Romer oo ce ON eae 923 S. Windsor Blvd. 
CARPENTER, CHARLES (0 Mo Reue yy eNO eee Box 1352, Avalon 
CARR, Minny Lovise rr i ee 2122 Yosemite Drive 
CASEY, PATRICIA ee ree 226 N. Robinson Street 
CHAMBERLAIN DAVIDG (20 eu oie Co igs 1924 E. Broadway, Temple 
CISSNAC BILD aaa s Ae hee ence 7 ee ee, 505 N. Campbell, Alhambra 
Crark, -Ec prep? OSB Terra Bella 
COCHRAN, “PHYEVI6 2c) een ee a 132 S. Avenue 5 
COCKS, MARTH AG LOUISE! 2s ee 5270 Hermosa Avenue 
COON: MOARGARET 60000 2 ie 740 E. Alvarado Street, Pomona 
Cortey; PHyriis| Mesvn de we 980 23rd Street, San Bernardino 
Curtis, HENRY VICTOR. 2935 E. 2nd Street, Long Beach 


DANE. CHASE Sod, 411 E. Main Street, San Jacinto 
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UIE PUR ROGER T) LOREN oon enn sateen nec cnenn en cnrees 2056 Ridgeview Avenue 
(GS CN EE 700 Mt. View Road, Altadena 
JILLMAN, oy ora a 5023 Monte Vista, Los Angeles 
OS 1719 17th Street, Bakersfield 
NE enna ceases en en ene 1109 N. Isabel, Glendale 
LU NES SSS ao 651 Acoma Street, Needles 
es SE TE ne 6628 Van Nuys Blvd., Van Nuys 
Gn 2 ag Voorhis School, San Dimas 
DURFEE, RALPH BURKE......-.--------0------0-------—-149 Quality Hill, Bisbee, Arizona 
a Se ee 2475 Ridgeview Avenue 
eee censcpttenincccnnee 6125 Carlos Avenue 
Peer CATHERINE)... Rine-Rincon Mina, via Toluca, Mexico 
yh a ol aaah SS Ee 1157 E. 29th Street 
gy ETE GE a 4848 Bon Vue Avenue 
OS 1102 Screenland, Burbank 
oo SS 1221 S. Maryland, Glendale 
fer WAYNE......W...--2.-.-.....2-...----—- 2526 E. 2nd Street, Long Beach 
SI TGR ACB 2 ooo co acs nce 1452 N. Pacific, Glendale 
a EE 111 Paramount, Clearwater 
I A Neo os. cence d= - First and Newhope, Santa Ana 
GARRETT, NANCY EUGENIA.............0000-0 1422 Wayne Avenue, South Pasadena 
GARRISON, FRANCES BARBARA..........:-::cc0ce00+ 1715 Diamond, South Pasadena 
C0 a i 502 4th and Missouri Streets, Artesia, N. M. 
I ETA LOW ARD ooo aan ncn eenneoeeereoseeemene nee Crescent City 
Ss SS 2 6139 Mt. Angelus Drive 
HAMMERAS, ROBERT ANDREW......... eo 1560 Ne Avene 46 
BG) "2218 Del Mar Road, Montrose 
HARLAN, MARY ANNETTE........2..0-20c20-000e 1300 Lyndon Street, South Pasadena 
Peon ETHYL LOUISE... 543 North Serrano Avenue 
PP we ORINNA ALLISON! nee 2007 Ridgeview Avenue 
HAWEINS, ELIZABETH LOUISE ..._........... ..1815 W. Hellman, Alhambra 
Bk OCDE UR 10 ec 1206 Cordova, Glendale 
HEDGES, a 6235 Mt. Angelus Drive 
HEIDEMAN, Bit Arzt...... oe 1645 Bedford Road, San Marino 
HENDY, Sy (OSI SR ae ee Casitas Road, Carpinteria 
HENRY, © TSE Ss le ST 760 S. Bronson 


PE ANTON tn 51614 W. 80th Street 


HOGmING ALMA RUTH... 2 Oleander Avenue, Bakersfield 
A Ren RI 2021 N. Beachwood, Hollywood 
PiGmemeIZAGEtHe 1269 Oakridge Drive, Glendale 
BSCS ie SS 348 Magnolia, Anaheim 
UNTER, ‘fa pee erie ..430 S. San Jose, Covina 
Aurcuins, CHARLES FRANKLIN... 1001 Brent Avenue, South Pasadena 
-NGLES, GEORGE... ree A 1106 Nolden Street 
RISH, WituiaMy.... - i i Ace a Se “1715 Cleveland, Glendale 
(0 gi 649 West 35th Street 
“OHNSON, PPE ARI 4985 Pasadena Avenue Terrace 
Be ES ee 3123 Ettrick Street 
OHNSRUD, KENNETH....... ...2/15 N. E. 35th Place, Portland, Oregon 
ONES, PHYLLIS Eval... LS ee Ree ews LION ce Gray Avenue 
RERRPPAWOREY “1110 ‘Glendon Way, South Pasadena 
LILDAY, (RT UES SS i 816 W. 7th Street, Corona 
CINARD, JOHN Deer ae 9742 Brinker Avenue, Ogden, Utah 


LEVY, TRvIN Praveen a | 46414 N, Gardner, Hollywood 
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Linpsry, GEORGE CHANDLER... 134 N. Harvey Drive, Glendale 
LINDSEY, ROBERT MORRISON........0.:.-ccecesceec--eeeee+- 134 N. Harvey Drive, Glendale 
Loomis, Mobny sHILrARp. oc aun 1570 Hazelwood Avenue, Los Angeles 
Love, I DOROTH RAGS oon ..20695 Lassen Street, Chatsworth 
Mac CLuer, Marci ae 2834 N. E. 32nd Place, Portland, Oregon 
Mac FARLAND, JANET IRENE se 217 E, Lime, Monrovia 
Mac LENNAN, ANNA MARY .uuu.-.eccccsneesesenceesecess Sh “Marengo, South Pasadena 
Mc Martin, MinoR Eb sc ee 520 20th Street, Merced 
MAGNUSON -ROBERE 2 .70 S. Greenwood Avenue, Pasadena 
Matcom, MARGARET us ESSA NSS 5 128 Carr Drive, Glendale 
MARTIN BEPTie TVONe oo 8 oe ee 539 Figueroa Drive, Altadena 
Martin: MARCARETH ORUTH..U0..20 0 Se 2038 Pine, South Pasadena 
IMDB EM (TL ARRIR TC B00 ice Se ce 1420 N. Central, Glendale 
MIcKELSON, JOHN McCALL_............ 829 Mission Canyon Rd., Santa Barbara 
MIpOLETON VW ALTERS Cys ae 258 E. Neece Street, Long Beach 
Miter, DorotHy ANN...................-..1726 Fletcher Avenue, South Pasadena 
Minps, HARRIETT FRANCES (00 on i 133 S. Plymouth 
Morret VREBA-HRLEN TS iano oles pei 330 Alta Vista, South Pasadena 
Moore, WILLIAM ODA oe oe ee 402-S Meyler, San Pedro 
NANCE: OWVTLILEA Mc ic Ns eee 2320 S. Bronson Avenue 
NEVIUS, JACK RoSS..20 coe ee eee 471 N. Avenue 51 
OGLE, “JOHN | VERNON AL, 0 oe 1358 Linden, Glendale 
OUSSON FEU SiR oe oe ale ee 3407 Linda Vista Terrace 
O'NEAL; NANCY (MONROE oe 4531 Eagle Rock Blvd. 
OSBORNE, DOROTHY FRANCES2..0osccescseccseeceneesnnenenoes 5238 College View Avenue 
PAULSON, JOSEPHINE 2 ce ee 1144 N. Mentor Avenue, Pasadena 
PELLEGRIN, Ho FRANCIS; | Rive ee ee 1215 19th, Watervliet, New York 
PETERSON, Lots DUDLEY. hee 3059 Santa Rosa, Altadena 
PETTIT, VIRGINIA  LaURIANG Palm, Redlands 
Preis: DOROTHY" WAS ce) ae ee 3819 W. Avenue 42 
PInnicer, Mitprep Louissi os ee Rt. 1, Box 31, Chowchilla 
POST; PRISCILLA’ ORDENG oe ce 1419 Rosemead Blvd., San Gabriel 
RAMSELL, HELEN MARGUERITE............-.--..-----2/0 Molino Avenue, Long Beach 
RANKIN, JOHN THOMPSON......0..:coceacoccecstereclecsescescesnensereseieane/ 04 IN. AVR 
REJEBIAN, ARAM SAMUELL...w....-.000:---s-------.021 E, Orange Grove, Pasadena 
RENNIW¢ JUNE) EEE ae eee 504 N. Maclay, San Fernando 
RICHARDS. RAR BRE. 8050 oo he Ae eee 3209 Brandon Street, Pasadena 
RICHMOND? DL tOR eee eae a os 135 W. 7th Street, Holtville — 
RISEBOROUGH | CATHRY Ne Sa ae 107 S. Chapel, ’ Alhambra 
Ross, NANcy Morrisou..............-++. 818 Orange Grove Place, South Pasadena — 
ROTHWELL, (VUARTORYB co Be ee 341 S. New Hampshire 
RUSSELL, LELAND SHFRWOOD.4 ie 135 N. St. Andrews Place 
SEEKINS, CHARLES WILLIAMs.. 30a 14655 Gilmore Street, Van Nuys 
SHEARING | HODITH ee eee 5223 N. Shearin Avenue 
SHELLEY, JEAN MARTING 3.020.052... oc Corona 
SHERWOOD,» PRED? 0.6 a eee ee 2650 Allesandro — 
SILVERTOOTH, WW ULBUR: oct ig ae oe 273 Ximeno, Long Beach 
Smitu, MERRITT Be ee ee 1005 N. Clark, West Hollywood | 
S METH PATRICI Rie oer cee 828 Arguello Road, Santa Barbara — 
Smit RALPH 2 Ue oe ee 323 N. Oth, Santa Paula — 
SMITH, J. STANLEY 22. ceeecsscsnenemeesaves...... 2909 E, 2nd. Street, Lona 
SPERRY, ARTHUR oy ee ar 2360 N. Marengo Avenue, Pasadena 
STANFORD, EstHer MONTGOMERY! 22 ee 1218 S. Sycamore — 


STANLEY, MARTHA ELIZABETH.......-ccccscconscessessesseeeen20l/ Pairpatk veene 
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SeePneNs, JOHN .._................- ee 1 R37 buller-Avenue 
Meee ITH... 929 Buena Vista se South Pasadena 
Reema OH Noo 410% South Catalina Street 
STIERLE, Te 244 N. Maryland, Glendale 
TOMAS 2. cn. ._.433 Burchett Street, Glendale 
TALBERT, eee 245 Pleasant, Pasadena 
AINE 417 W. Cypress Street, Glendale 
SS SE 00 lS 1214 Wooster Street 
TeenGuLL, RAY MOND......__..___.:.........—........-2292 California, Monrovia 
GS SE a 19938 Roscoe Street; Canoga Park 
VAN SICKLE, GarrETT STANLEY!......1705 Fletcher Avenue, South Pasadena 
VEYSEY, UA ine 5026 Maywood Avenue 
VOELKER, Cou a aa ee 1423 Ardmore Avenue, Glendale 
VOGLER,  .. ae 3603 Vista, Long Beach 
(ES 09 02 Se 2060 Fremont, South Pasadena 
SG ES 1440 E. Mountain, Glendale 
Ween opREY ANN..................... 1111 Lagoon Avenue, Wilmington 
Meee CHARLES. ........ _.537 N. Maclay Avenue, San Fernando 
MeO ESCOORS 14317 Sylvan Street, Van Nuys 
Witmot, DorotHy ANNE..............-...--...-...911 Woodbury Road, Glendale 
PS a eS 436 S. Arroyo Blvd., Pasadena 
Woop, WiLL1AM Wooprow......._........--1710 Lyndon Street, South Pasadena 
DAVIN VV ALTER. occas ce eana ns ceccactenascconsncacees 3963% Marathon 
LOS St SS 308 Arroyo Drive, South Pasadena 
Wage CALVIN: DURAND!............_........-.. 856 West Foothill Blvd., Altadena 
RTE TIOUGHTON oo. eecennnenencenss 764 La Mirada, San Marino 
FRESHMEN 
ACKERMAN, MARJORIE..._..............—--. 2049 Fletcher Avenue, South Pasadena 
ES oh ah SS 220 S. Lake Avenue, Pasadena 
Pumper et tAMES ALFRED ...................._____ 125 E. Tulare Drive, Dinuba 
BAILLY, rm crt 270 N. Madison, Pasadena 
DTC ATHARINE nooo.) occe ec cenneeeee- 1720 Banning Way, San Marino 
BANKER, ek RA a 2224 Silver Ridge Avenue 
BARNES, aL ee ..5637 Hub Street 
TA eS 903 N. “Madison, Pasadena 
LIV ARTO S19 F5 Meadowbrook, Altadena 
BENNETT, i eRe 2G Box 1194. Porterville 
Brppey, DOM TO ee Olancha 
BLILER, tee roreger es SLs NT Sycamore 
BRAGG, Mary JANE... oo ale ET 1480 Lorain Road, San Marino 
ie A 447 N. Avenue 56 
Pi nripere ere 1420 Redondo Blvd. 
Pe eee ger ee 2132 Ridgeview Avenue 
PiLORR TION TC On 4220 N. Griffin 
ACRARE a .__P, O. Box 889, Santa Paula 
-ARMONA, JouNn.. soup, GA SS a 711 Bartlett Street 
Pm ON ALY Box 1352, Avalon 
ZARROLL, 8: oy 2 536 W. Fairmont, Glendale 


TASEY, MARTHA... ie hy RP NCO OF NE ORObinson 
CHANDLER, MARGUERITE.._____...............380 N. Hoover, Whittier 
be ee NE 1320 S. Harvard 
LARK, WALLACE aa ee penis aie Boss Fa Nig 2 1644 Hill Drive 
PUR MORO LEED MA acces _.1007 W. Foothill, Monrovia 
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CLOSTERM AN, ROUTH oe oe 1901 W. 66th Street 
COURS :2 JEAN. ou boc a ea ciennssinscpanecnetinespnroaaenssisslpees ae ae Carpinteria 
COLVIN; \GENEVIEVE..c515 os ee 2541 Santa Ana Street, Walnut Park 
Cook - AAU REE ss Se ee 5327 Eagledale Avenue 
CooxsEy, DONALD. ...1.nesseneuenssonear-as-nmees......200 Argonne Avenue, Long Beach 
Coors, Baeice oe 2755 Carlaris Road, San Marino 
Coors, MEARCT AS ee 2755 Carlaris Road, San Marino 
Cox, LAURENCE 2015 Erwin, Van Nuys 
CRANE, BEYTCY Ecco ee 900 West 41st Street 
CRESSE, ARTHUR. ...-----esceoscseeu-seereeeee- 124 Alta Canyada Road) La Gamaue 
CULBRETH, ANDY RM (be The Oakmont Club, Glendale 
Cutten, Raymonp Leg... 4330 Toland Way 
DAGGETT, BORREST ee 1814 Bushnell “Avenue, South Pasadena 
DAMON, Pow AnD.) Sn eae “Gg? Street, Oxnard 
DAVIS, (AUBREY ne ee les 2634 Genesha Avenue, Altadena 
DAVIS; MARTORIBV SS coo a 1623 4th Street, San Fernando 
DE LONG) MARK EA oe ee ...236 Webb Drive, Glendale 
Dr Nure; BARBARA. oo ee 5328 Ellenwood Drive 
DIBBEN, MARGARET... sowtsennsceseeeereserneee-ee..-99 Old Mill Road, Sans Mapes 
DICKEY, GARDINER WALLACE 0, 2 522 Washington, Watsonville 
Doic, MARJORIE a Salk ae oe eae ee ee 1422 Alhambra Road, South Pasadena 
DUNCAN Ia es ODE Ree ac ney Peete ct 2555 Mar Vista, Pasadena 
HELISON, “IDWARD cco es ole 2046 Ridgeview Avenue 
MSKeV, BEPIV alc OS eee es 11532 Hartsook, North Hollywood 
PELLINGHAM, WARREN A. ee ee __.1236 Stanley, Glendale 
PEUT JEANE SS so ee 4848 Bon Vue Avenue 
Feecuson,; (DONALD o2. ee 917 Providencia, Burbank 
PRRRERL SCLIPFORDI, 0202s oe 121 S. Granada Avenue, Alhambra 
FisHir,. “WW ULL ae 2050 N. Avenue 52 


FORCE, HARRIETTE........0c--cscccscneceeosessamcnerenee-- 040 Markham Place) aeaceme 
FOX, CHARLES......0.....-cccecesseceaeeneeesseeseeneesss.---0003 Columbus Avenue, Sepulveda 
FOX, JOHN oonc.ceccsecssccneesc-nsenssssenaresttesenesonereneeod Cumberland ea. 


FRICK, ROBERT atc en ee 5922 Tipton Way 
GARLERE (ROSEMARY. (0 oh 306 E. Foothill Blvd., Altadena 
GAPYERS “DDARBELL Lo BA Noy Winchester, Glendale 
GALLAHER, Rorn Georcene 0 _.625 Alvarado Street, Redlands 
SARDINES, JACKS 5106s ee eae 1050 West 42nd Street 
GIFFORD, MARyorY SNe nee RA iad Sear OS 1420 Laurel Street, South Pasadena 
GorpDoN, JOSEPHINE. PSSA Lik Maite bON Gael) SanE 2115. e Street, Sacramento 
GREENE, LUCILE HAWTHORNES 2 317 El Camino, Beverly Hills 
GREENLEE, “PAUL ® CORBIN 6s oo 115 South Highland 
Groviis, GGUENN AUBERT 750 ts 4002 58th Street, Maywood 
HAACK, KATHESINE ADELA. (6 eee 4920 Buchanan Street 
HADLEY, BARBARA oJ EAN Soc) Co iy 19501 Devonshire, Chatsworth 
HEAISCH, - HOWARD ait 5648 Ash Street 
HALsey, CHARLES LE Rov.......... We NA cede 1133 E. 2nd Street, Long Beach 
FLARDISON.-F BANKicG fo et a es 1232 N. Howard, Glendale 
PEarpyr, “HOPE: CURLIN Sic 5 oes oe 4911 Castle Road, Montrose 
FLASwert, Gorpon KING ie ee, 808 Columbia Avenue, Claremont 
Haupt, WILLIAM DEANLw ween esenesesesereeereeeee---2/30 Olive Avenue, Altadena 
Hisic, Suintev 3 MANE ities A Rt. 4, Boise, Idaho 
Hi peckany, RopNs ae 4940 York Blvd. 
His, NORMA PLIzABern ec 2 831 yy, West 40th Place 


HoFFMAN, Mary Davis... 110 Santa Clara Avenue, San Francisco 
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TOGOBOOM, WILLIAM PERRY...........-c--cscsesnsesseeeee-: 618 N. Hayworth, Hollywood 
NT ccna meeten rete Battle Ground, Washington 
JoLpEN, Perry WILLIAM............ Se Eh ee 1801 N. La Brea, Hollywood 
nen; Censnpeicep mm neensnmennnne nn ieee 936 S. Burlington 
JOUGHTON, JOHN EDWARD............ccccc-sesoeoecese0 1340 Old Mill Road, San Marino 
ETL Sa I 1019 Alton, Wilmington 
SSE SELES Se a 1501 Winchester, Glendale 
muntRESS, LEONARD..........._......-...... 412 N. Griffith Park Drive, Burbank 
LS a LT Sa ne nae 2120 Ridgeview Avenue 
JOHNSON, ELEANOR BIRGE........-........--c--0-0- ..321 S. Verdugo, Glendale 
TS ESSE Sc a "522 N. Elm Drive, Beverly Hills 
JoNES, RAYMOND PARKER... .-1205 Fremont Avenue, South Pasadena 
SS 8 1519 S. Crescent Heights 
TIER VCR Se Box 184, Lancaster 
mre eT ET CA MERON noose cnn eenenin ne 133 N. Broadway, Fresno 
KNERR, VIRGINIA MARGARET............—...-— ..2008 Le Droit, South Pasadena 
KopPEL, SYDNEY MILLARD..........--2..0--------. 70 Monterey Road, South Pasadena 
a a a 1201 Nolden Street 
KRULISH, MERLE JAMEG.............---0c0---0--0-+ ca ehunsetd 6933 La Jolla Blvd., La Jolla 
LANPHERE, WILLIAM HENRY2...............--.... 711 N. Verdugo Avenue, Burbank 
SS Se 1344 Kellam Avenue 
EE GE ae 611 N. Palm, Burbank 
SS ES ne 4885 Eldred Street 
Seen AGRIFTTES 7561% Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 
EL I Sp 1817 N. Avenue 51 
VIEMIGULLAH, ICATHERINE ANNA.........-2..2..-0ccc-----ccceenee 903 W. Center, Anaheim 
Mc DANIEL, MARIANNE JOSEPHINE}. ....--c--.-20--ce-cceeee-e+ 2032 Huntington Drive 
ESTAS 815 E. 78th Street 
MaewowskLL, HstHer CHARLOTTE! WW... 5407 Delaware Avenue 
ROSE TASER TRUDE nec cecte ce cwec tence Rt. 2, Box 72, Madera 
MieerOn GreneY NELSON... noneennnnee 955 N. Ridgewood, Hollywood 
co LAS SR 905 Penn Avenue, Colton 
Vg SST 2330 Yosemite Drive 
(ESSE by Gla aA 509 E. Avenue 43 
Tee as cos enone poem vanes doetbtncnctnce Carmel 
MERRILL, or 941 Mira Vista Terrace, Pasadena 
MILLER, ae ..1631 N. La Brea, Hollywood 
MITCHELL, Loy 9 een 533 Floral Park Terrace, South Pasadena 
\IITCHELL, oo SS ae 903 Cabrillo Avenue, San Pedro 
MimeeELe, RAYMOND!....................... 903 Cabrillo Avenue, San Pedro 
VIITCHELL, Oe a aa ..533 Floral Park Terrace, South Pasadena 
MOLLETT, oo Se 6707 eas Avenue, Van Nuys 
ViontcoMERY, ELIZABETH ANB... 7475 Franklin, Hollywood 
vloorE, Jounl.. SL ee 1318 McCollum Street 
VIoRELAND, VIRGINIA2.__. ae 1420 S, 3rd Street, Alhambra 
AoRSE, Burton! |) 2 SS ee 9344 Sharp Street, Pacoima 
ROUSE DT fe 9344 Sharp Street, Pacoima 
a ra an 315 Fifth Street, Alhambra 
Mugeay, Mary Lea... 1114 Garfield Avenue, South Pasadena 
MeCAMOWILETAM2 944 E. 53rd Street 
WMMNEA UNE DOROTHY? cece sane 2028 N. El Molino, Altadena 
TEARY, JOHN JAMES2_www uu... ..1230 N. Marengo, Pasadena 
VALE 2 SH 1 Marengo AYSIES South Pasadena 


Merce ceiicecn Azusa -Aventie, Azusa 
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NuNN, Ben ee 1575 Hill Drive 
OUMSTED, CHARLES.) 8 Bo 536 S. Catalina, Pasadens 
OrMISTON, Pax Wp Ra une AN RL ENON ie 8 ..3609 Ramona, Riverside 
PALMER, FUARTOA Ni ie A OS 926 Orlando Avenue, "Hollywood 
Parks, NORMAL 6 COU OR Se _.53 E. Duarte Road, Arcadia 
PATTERSON, SAM sho Ue ees No ee 1735 W. 4ist Drive 
Pawson, M. ELEANOR...._........._-....._._..-.4016 Pine Avenue, Long Beach 
PEULEEGRIN; ANNE Uo Oe eae 875 S. Citron, Anaheim 
PENN, VIRGINIA “DoROTHY ee 4849 Yosemite Way 
PETERS) “DONALD oo ee 717 N. Park, Pomona 
PRrers,  URSELS eA I ee 5833 Eucalyptus Lane 
POULIN, (ELIZABETH oe 1831 Garden Street, San Luis Obispo 
PowELL, MUIRTA ME oe ae ODEN eee eae Pepper Street, Orange 
PRENTICE, CHARLOTTE. es os a ee eee Boulder City, Nevada 
READ, IRVING}__. Meo ifs aad ot up onto OEP as RAN RO 1489 Carroll Drive, Altadena 
REIFSNIDER, JOHN GORDON .........sc0cs00ee000 St. Paul’s University, Tokyo, Japan 
RICHARDSON, ALICE LouisEh 0 ee eee R. D. 2, Santa Paula 
Ricorp, CHET: WARREN. o.oo .i tks. ssetesseca eu ee 4760 Avoca Street 
ROBERTS, “VIRGINIA LOUISE Gs 3s a ee 720 Valley View, Monrovia 
ROSENBERG, “BEN so 0 a a 1941 Brooklyn Avenue 
RUSSELL; “VERA. V ERGINEL eos ke 410 First Street, Rawlins, Wyoming 
Ry, Ropert STANLEY. ooo ee 1585 Oak Grove Drive 
SAGE, JOHN: EMERSON... 6028 Uo ee 105 Francis, Corona 
SALAS; MARIANO.) 203 ee 734 S. Mathews 
SAMBMARTIN, JOBS 0 0 ia ie Bic Te aie eee 476 N. Palm, Burbank 
; OAM PSELE, AUIS oon eRe nae 841 Stratford Avenue, South Pasadena 
SANDIFER! QV TRGIES “ene chao eee 4208 E. 56th Street, Maywood 
SAVILLE, JOHN: KIMBARL 20 7 oe eas 800 Oak Knoll Circle, Pasadena 
ScuNmren): GOREN ING ee 400 N. Michigan, Pasadena 
SCHALCK, FLEANORJOOo 20 ee ..2112 Addison Way 
SEEKING) VINCENT ccc. oot een gee 14655 Gilmore Street, Van Nuys 
SHAFER, ROBERT (0000) Se ic ss Ce ee 701 N. Fickett Street 
SREATPAN,Y ROBERT 2200.15 uo eu ee 2774 Fleur Drive, South Pasadena 
SHERMAN, MARGARET oi ee ae 1833 Alpine Drive, San Marino 
SHOEMAKER, ELINOR, cou 436 Kensington, Kansas City, Missouri 
SILVERAy STIENRY 12ers ed ee 2290 Blanche Street, Pasadena 
SIMPSON, MARGARET-ANNE.......-ccscceceeccoseccececececeeceee 1941 E. Glenoaks, Glendale 
SLEETH, FLORABEL?........ he Sa ec aker _.1281 N. Lake Avenue, Pasadena 
SWEPT SPAIN ioc ee ee eee ees 160 Sierra View, Pasadena 
SMUT H IROBER Te Clue ale 1750 Vallejo Street, San Francisco 
SMITH 3 VIRGINTA (ie. Chae oe 169 Loma Drive, Los Angeles 
SNEDECOR,: ADOBA LOU 5 ee 1301 Main Street, Corona 
Somes, DoroTHV........ CREE ee EW PN hei De 1711 Proctor Drive, Santa Rosa 
SPARKS, JEAN ie ee 1104 S. Crescent Drive 
SPICER, CHARLES... cteescseesececeeeessseennn 2340 N, Park Blvd Saneeee 
SPRING, DONALD. cio oe 824 Stratford Avenue, South Pasadena 
SPROULE, Mary EbizAppry 26 ee Box 222, Montebello 
STRITE, | PRANCES G20 30 Re tes ae eee 1551 Echo Park Avenue 
GTUMPR: SHERMAN oP Re es ia 944 Sixth Street, Santa Monica 
SWARTS; Lewis HARLA¢270 eee 47 4th Street, Hermosa Beach 
SWENERTON; TIENRVYug SN 2455 Sichel Street 
"TEAGUE, SARAREL ES Oe ee ae ae West Main Street, Santa Paula 
TERRY, Bruce oe ee _..11261%4 Pine Street, South Pasadena 


THATCHER, JACK FRED2............-_.......6636 Vesper Avenue, Van Nuys 
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SOI aS 0 2006 Escarpa Drive 
I a0 concn ven va pamennin en odin en one tomeenn 3228 Rowena Avenue 
Se. 1140 Marine Avenue, Wilmington 
Van FLEET, HELEN ELISABETH?._...-...2.-.-----0------ 3303 28th Street, San Diego 
Van Nuys, MARGARET........--—---——--- 3461 Washington Street, San Francisco 
a 0208S ooo mee msc in er evvecensincenenecivene 1646 San Gabriel, Glendale 
Soy 2 rc 5105 Almaden Drive 
WALKLEY, ALICE GERTRUDE............—--—----..-----------405 Chester Place, Pomona 
Wee ELSON ee. Route 1, Box 127, Fowler 
WaeeeeGHN PALFRED..... 5235 College View Avenue 
Were ANE 2......1.,............-- ..207 S. Cordova, Alhambra 
BEER 6251 Afton 
SES Boulder City, Nevada 
Weemcort, MARSHALL} _...._.........._____ 825 Winthrop Drive, San Marino 
Wrereort, ROUEN... 825 Winthrop Drive, San Marino 
Wee SANE EY... 439 Adams Park Drive, Covina 
Weeaeeee (0AN. ........................ 801 West Main, Artesia, New Mexico 
Vere AMES. L....._....-...—----— 1595 E. Mountain Street, Pasadena 
0 OST) 4921 Meridian Street 
WickHAM, MARTHA...........--..--...---..-—-...-.910 W. Commonwealth, Alhambra 
GSI a 416 S. Berkeley, Pasadena 
Ni et SS Deming, New Mexico 
Moo 50 Nh SOLS 725 Linda Rosa Park, Alhambra 
A EES SSP Sag en 600A E. Palmer, Glendale 
gaa oe. oan een ences nartes even entrerenst cc seeeens 2325 Vestal Avenue 
Ph gg a 1176 7th Street, San Pedro 
fo OS) 538 N. Jackson, Glendale 
ye ge 351 Mt. Washington Drive 
SPECIALS 
Goeereen SUAWRENCE!, 907 E. Chevy Chase, Glendale 
Sc ccecteerclecteeees 1560 N. Avenue 46 
Te ASABE ee 1101 San Pasqual, Pasadena 
MiseemoeMICk, ANDEEW.......___.___.___........._...-..... 2001 Norwalk Avenue 
MGeRASH HOWARD? ne eee een 215 Loma Avenue, Long Beach 
Niger AR Y 2 8 45 Oak Grove Avenue, Pasadena 
Dee _..5239 Monte Vista Street 


Pe a ES en 1609 Colorado Blvd. 
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THE COLLEGE CALENDAR 


1937 


June 1, Tuesday. Applications for admission in September, 1937, 
should be filed on or before this date. 


SEPTEMBER 7-9, Tuesday to Thursday. Entrance examinations for 
September candidates for admission by this means. 


SEPTEMBER 14, Tuesday. Freshman Residence Halls and College 
Union Dining Room open. 


SEPTEMBER 15, Wednesday. 9:00 a.m.: Freshman class meeting, 
Alumni Hall. Attendance required of all Freshmen. 10:00 
a.m.: Thurstone Psychological Examination for Freshmen. 


SEPTEMBER 16, Thursday. Preliminary Registration of Freshmen. 


SEPTEMBER 17, Friday. 9:00 a.m.: Freshman Assembly, Alumni 
Hall. 9:30 a.m. to 12 m.: Registration of Freshmen. 1:00 tc 
3:30 p.m.: Registration of Sophomores. 


SEPTEMBER 18, Saturday. 9:00 a.m. to 12 m., and 1:00 to 3:30 
p.m.: Registration of upper division students. 1:00 to 3:30 
p.m.: Registration of graduate students. 


SEPTEMBER 20, Monday. 8:00 a.m.: Classes begin. 11:00 a.m: 
Fiftieth Convocation Service, Alumni Hall. 


October 1, Friday. Last day to add courses to study list. 


OCTOBER 9, Saturday. 9:00 a.m.: Thurstone Psychological Exam- 
ination for all new students with advanced standing. 


OcToBER 15, Friday. Last day to drop courses from study list with- 
out penalty of Failure. 


NOVEMBER 19, Friday. End of first half of first semester. 
NOVEMBER 25-26, Thursday and Friday. Thanksgiving Recess. 
DECEMBER 10, Friday. 3:30 p. m.: Christmas Vacation begins. 


1938 
JANUARY 3, Monday. 8:00 a.m.: Christmas Vacation ends. 


JANUARY 27-FEBRUARY 3, Thursday to Thursday. Final examina- 
tions, first semester. 
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JANUARY 31—FEBRUARY 2, Monday to Wednesday. Entrance exam- 
inations for February candidates for admission by this means. 

FEBRUARY 7, Monday. 9:00 a.m. to 12 m. and 1:00 to 4:00 p.m: 
Registration of all students for the second semester. 

FEBRUARY 8, Tuesday. 8:00 a. m.: Classes begin. 

FEBRUARY 14, Monday. Last day for filing applications in candi- 
dacy for Bachelor of Arts or Master of Arts degrees to be 
conferred in June. 

FEBRUARY 18, Friday. Last day to add courses to study list. 

Marcu 4, Friday. Last day to drop courses from study list without 
penalty of Failure. 


Marcu 5, Saturday. 9:30 a.m.: Thurstone Psychological Examina- 
tion for all new students entering the College at the second 
semester. 


MarcH 5, Saturday. 9:00 a.m.: Competitive examinations for 
Honor Scholarships to be awarded in September, 1938. 

APRIL 1, Friday. End of first half of second semester. 

APRIL 7, Thursday. Founder’s Day. 

APRIL 12, Tuesday. 3:30 p.m.: Spring Vacation begins. 

APRIL 18; Monday. 8:00 a.m.: Spring Vacation ends. 

APRIL 22, Friday. Last day for removal of conditions by June can- 
didates for degrees. 

APRIL 23, Saturday. 9:00 a.m.: Competitive examinations for 
General Scholarships to be awarded in September, 1938. 

May 6, Friday. Last day for presentation of theses in final form by 
June candidates for the Master of Arts degree. 

May 12, Thursday. Phi Beta Kappa Day. 

May 23-JUNE 3, Monday to Friday. Final examinations, second 
semester. 

JUNE 4, Saturday. Alumni Day. 2:00 p.m.: Reunions. 6:30 
p.m.: Annual Alumni Banquet. 

JUNE 5, Sunday. Baccalaureate Service, 6:45 p. m.: Hillside Theatre. 

JUNE 6, Monday. 2:00 p.m.: Class Day Exercises. 6:45 p. m.: 
Forty-sixth Annual Commencement, Hillside Theatre. 


JUNE 7—SEPTEMBER 13. Summer Vacation, 1938. 


SEPTEMBER 14, Wednesday. First meeting of the Freshman Class, 
Fall Semester, 1938. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


N THE WINTER of 1885 several pastors and laymen of the Presby- 
terian Church in Los Angeles were brought together by a com- 
non interest in establishing an institution of higher learning in 
jouthern California. At that time Los Angeles, though growing 
apidly, was still in the formative stage of its development. The 
nstitution which these men planned was duly established and opened 
ts doors on September 11, 1888, under the presidency of Samuel 
q. Weller, D.D., in a section of the community known as Boyle 
teights. It was first incorporated under the name of “The Occi- 
lental University of Los Angeles,” which was subsequently changed 
o Occidental College. The aim of the institution as stated in its 
yrospectus was “to secure an education that is broad and thorough 
* * * and to realize a culture that is practical and Christian.” 


The first years of the newly established College were years of 
tress and difficulty. This was due in part to the handicap of 
nsuficient endowment, to the period of deflation and hard times 
which followed the collapse of the great boom of 1887 and 1888 in 
“os Angeles, and to the loss of the main college building by fire in 
1896. This period of struggle and sacrifice, however, fixed in the 
ife of the College certain traditions of loyalty, devotion, and faith 
which are among its greatest assets. After the resignation of Presi- 
dent Weller in 1891, in the disheartening period which followed, 
faithful and heroic service was rendered by Rev. A. A. Dinsmore, 
D.D., as field agent, and by Presidents J. Melville McPherron, Rev. 
Elbert N. Condit, and Rev. J. W. Parkhill. Rev. Guy W. Wads- 
worth, D.D., next came to the presidency, and under his leadership 
notable progress was made in the curriculum and in student enroll- 
nent, as well as in buildings and endowment. In 1899, during Dr. 
Wadsworth’s term of office, the College through the generosity of 
several friends secured a site in Highland Park, a community in the 
northeastern section of Los Angeles, and began what may be looked 
upon as a second stage in its development. In 1905 Dr. Wadsworth 
resigned and until the election of John Willis Baer, LL.D., in 1906, 
Rev. Wm. S. Young, D.D., LL.D., one of the founders of the Col- 
lege and secretary of the Board of Trustees, was acting president. 
During the ten years that Dr. Baer held the office of president, 
in addition to a very substantial growth along all lines, three changes 
of especial significance were effected. The first of these involved a 
separation of the College from the organic relation with the Presby- 
terian Church which it had maintained from its inception. This 
change, however, did not deprive the College of its Presbyterian 
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traditions, influence or support. The second change was the dis- 
continuance of the Academy which had been afhliated with the 
College since 1888, thus leaving Occidental an institution of purely 
collegiate rank. The third, made necessary because of inadequate 
campus and building facilities, involved the removal of the College 
in 1914 to a campus of approximately eighty-five acres in the com- 
munity of Eagle Rock, a residential section lying within the city 
limits of Los Angeles about midway between the center of that city 
and the center of Pasadena. The buildings which were erected at 
that time were three in number: Johnson Hall of Letters, Fowler 
Hall of Science, and Swan Hall, a dormitory for men, all of which 
were admirably adapted to college purposes. Shortly afterward, the 
athletic field, known as Patterson Stadium, was also completed. 


By 1918 the College had an enrollment of something over four 
hundred students and a faculty of twenty-five members. Its aca- 
demic standing was also given full recognition by the various accredit- 
ing boards and other similar bodies throughout the United States. 
Occidental was placed on the accredited list of the Association of 
American Universities in 1918, during the administration of Rev. 
Silas Evans, D.D., LL.D., and four years later its women graduates 
were admitted to membership in the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. In 1922, following the establishment of a Graduate 
School and a School of Education, the College was authorized to 
recommend candidates for teachers’ credentials in the State of Cali- 
fornia. In 1926 its academic standing was further recognized by 
the establishment at Occidental of a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, the 
Delta Chapter of California. 


In 1921 Remsen Du Bois Bird, D.D., was elected President of 
Occidental College. Since that time the endowment has been very 
materially increased, thirteen major buildings and several other struc- 
tures have been added, and the grounds have been greatly improved. 


The present registration of the College is slightly more than 
seven hundred and fifty students, including about an equal number 
of men and women. The faculty has approximately seventy members. 


Part One 
ORGANIZATION OF THE COLLEGE 
6 


Y THE ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION the government of Occi- 

dental College is committed to a Board of Trustees, normally 
consisting of thirty members, three of whom are elected from nomi- 
nations made by the Alumni Association. Trustees elected at large 
serve for a period of five years and those elected from nominations 
from the Alumni Association serve for a period of three years. 


THE Boarp is empowered “to receive and to hold real and personal 
property; to erect buildings, established and maintained for educa- 
tional purposes, with all power necessary to maintain and conduct a 
non-sectarian Christian college of Liberal Arts and Natural Sciences; 
to grant such literary honors as are usually granted by any college of 
learning in the United States, and to give suitable diplomas under its 
seal and the signature of such officers of the College as shall be deemed 
expedient.” It elects administrative, instructional, and other officers 
and determines the general policies of management and control. The 
College was incorporated April 20, 1887. 


THE FACULTY AND THE ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS are charged 
in general with the educational policy and operation of the College. 
A complete statement of organization together with the powers and 
duties of the Faculty and of the principal officers of administration 
is given in the By-Laws of the College and in the Regulations of the 
Faculty and its Standing Committees. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD’ 


ROBERT FREEMAN, D.D., Litt.D. ............-3 2 President 
ALPHONZO) EF. BELL... ee ee First Vice-President 
GEORGE ‘E. EMMONS) c02 Uo i ee Second Vice-President 
JED. W. BURNS... ..c.02.202csccos-sesesecc-sls, cee a Treasurer 
WitiiaM 8S. Younc, D.D., LL.D... Secretary 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Term Expires January, 1938 


JED W. BURNS. .02.022.02 Los Angeles 
GEORGE E. EMMONS. ..W2-0scce--¢cececocouccoeco-ccvss-nccoceueas< cea Pasadena 
MAX HAYWARD 200200 Pasadena 
Prep. H. SCHAUER.......i03 Santa Barbara 
W. BERTRAND STEVENS, PH.D., D.D., LL.D. .............. South Pasadena 
Term Expires January, 1939 
Hitt HAstrines, M:Dicciccoccs2ec.ed._ Los Angeles 
GLEN E. HUNTSBERGER..<.....:...000--2--0000s- er Los Angeles 
HAROLD B. LANDRETH......00032 0 Los Angeles 
JAMES. G. WARREN ooo ooo oon oeecoaceceee cedars Los Angeles 
ARCHIBALD B. YOUNG e.0..-26cceccceecseesee ee Pasadena 
Term Expires January, 1940 
ARTHUR W. BUELL, MLD......W 2:50.00 Long Beach 
E.-P, Cuape,. M-D.c3 Pasadena 
ALBERT’ B. RUDDOCK?...00:0 ol Pasadena 
Hucu K. WALKER, D.D., LL.D... Los Angeles 
WILLIAM S. YOUNG, D.D., LL.D... 2 Los Angeles 
Term Expires January, 1941 
REMSEN D:; Birp, D:D,. LL.D: ee Los Angeles 
Mrs. Eucim W. MCBRIDE-.-.--20:5-00:.00002-- Pasadena 
Miss ANNE MUMFPORD....00000000.0 0 Los Angeles 
Cuariis H: THORNE... Pasadena 


"For the calendar year 1937. 
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Term Expires January, 1942 


Angeer eriet ew ICHARDSON LALLEN......--2---s-c0c00-000-20scel-ciesenseoe Pasadena 
Vic 5 2 1, 9101 ela en Bel-Air, Los Angeles 
ORME EMAN. 10.0)° Litt.De 2 oc.e ee Pasadena 
VARIES RAACR oo eho deel South Pasadena 
IE RT Ed occ ceca ec eld South Pasadena 


ALUMNI MEMBERS 


Term Expires January, 1938 
AMPS TNS Balboa 


Term Expires January, 1939 
WMA TRY Soe Soe cc pea ceceteeceee Los Angeles 


Term Expires January, 1940 
VOR T YOUNG... Pasadena 


COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD’ 


Committees of Administration 


xecutive: Dr. FREEMAN, Mr. BELL, Mr. Burns, Mr. EMMons, 
Mr. Ruppock, Dr. Younc, Miss MumMrorp, Mr. THORNE, 
Mr. HAMMACK. 


aculty and Studies: Miss Mumrorp, Dr. Birb, BISHOP STEVENS, 
Dr. YOUNG, Mrs. ALLEN, MR. THORNE, Mrs. McBrIpe. 


nuestment: Mr. Burns, Mr. BELL, Mr. WARREN, MR. EMMONS, 
Mr. RusH. 


egal: Mr. HAMMACK, JupcE LANDRETH, Mr. SCHAUER, MR. 
HUNTSBERGER. 
Committees of Development 
rrounds: Mr. BELL, Mr. Younc, Mr. THoRNE, Dr. CLAPP. 


uildings: Mr. Ruppock, Dr. Hastincs, MR. HAYWARD, Mr. 
Hopxins, Mrs. McBRIDE. 


omits Mr. THorne, Dr. FREEMAN, Dr. YOUNG, MR. BELL, 
R. Birp. 


——= 


‘or the calendar year 1937, 
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Committees of Conference 


Religious Life: Bishop STEVENS, Dr. WALKER, Mr. BELL, WM 
SCHAUER, Dr. Birp. 
Library: Dr. CLAPP, Mr. HAMMACK, Mr. A. B. YOUNG. 


Music and Art: Mr. WARREN, Mr. BELL, Mrs. McBripe, WM 
Ruppock, Dr. FREEMAN. 


Student Interests; Mr. RusH, Dr. BUELL, JUDGE LANDRETH, MI 
ALLEN, Miss MUMFORD, Mrs. McBripE, Mr. WALTER YOUR 
Mr. HENRY. 


Degrees: Dr. BUELL, BIsHoPp STEVENS, Dr. FREEMAN. 
Pensions: Mr. RusH, Mr. HAMMACK, MR. BURNS. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


REMSEN DuBois Biro, D:D.,. LL.D. Breer Preside 
ROBERT. GLASS CLELAND,-Ph. Ds") Vice-President a 
{ Dean of the Facu 

Frep FRENCH McLAIN, A.B..02.0.20.20 oe Comptrol 
{and Assistant Treasu 

ARTHUR GARDINER Coons, Ph.D......... Acting Dean of the Faculty 
and Dean of M 

CorRNELIA GEER LEBOUTILLIER, PH.D......000...22200.200+- Dean of Wom 
JULIA ALICE PIPAL oie Director of Residence and Social Activit 
FLORENCE NorMA Brapy, A.B.................. Regist 
GeorGE Fox Cook, PH-Dics oe eee Librarian Emerit 
ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McC1oy, M.S........00..-sceccsscesceseeueees Librari 
ELIZABETH, ADA} PALES 202.2... 60) eee Assistant Librari 
RUTH WILCOX: PERRY, A.B. 5 eee Assistant Librari 
Eprry (Grace. Sperry, AJB. 2.) a eee Assistant Librari 


* On leave, second semester, 1936-37. 
** Second semester, 1936-37. 
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OTHER MEMBERS OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


L BENNER, A.B........... Supervisor of Student Aid and Employment 
ES SEG RSS a Resident Nurse 
Sumer VA CPL AY Auditor 
Meee DRODHEAD, A.B.___......._........-.-------.--2-00-- Graduate Manager 
femamM M. CHRISTENSEN, M.D...................-..--0-2-- College Physician 
dS Director, College Union 
Meee CATON, M.D. ea Consulting Psychiatrist 
Gee PLEWELLING, M.D.......................-------- Consulting Physician 
UTRBEGETAT D0 ...c.22-2:----2220-sennee2-e-eco-co-oe Head Resident, Orr Hall 
MESIAL BY. 0... 0.----.:.--2.-n-ccis--cencececece Head Resident, Swan Hall 
Smear VALENTINE..........................-... Head Resident, Erdman Hall 
Meee Vy ILLIAMSON, B.S., M.A..2....0...2.000..ccts lessees eneceeee 
a Honorary Curator of the Herbarium 
Meee YOUNG, M.A. .................2----00---0cccceee- Alumni Secretary 
fet DENNER, A.B.*............ Secretary to the Dean of the Faculty 
[DOOMER.............................. Assistant Director, College Union 
eeeOWN, ALB... one eae Secretary to the Registrar 
Seer en COLLIER, A.B.** Secretary to the Registrar 
NET Horr, A.B.....Office Manager and Secretary to the Comptroller 
SMETTIISON, 71, 3..............---2..-00.0002.0-0- Secretary to the President 
ME MEIREPATRIOK, A.B, ..-.-0.--0----c:ccececceccecoceoseececteccosecece Cashier 
Meee KNOTT, A.D..................... Secretary to the Dean of Women 
MN enn cae nena ee Assistant Resident Nurse 
Meee MICLAUGHLIN..........-....2.----2s00ccesce-e0soe-eccensesees Recorder 
SNES NOHRNBERG, A.B.............-- Secretary to the Dean of Men and 
{ Acting Dean of the Faculty** 
OEY Fg Office Assistant 
IZABETH PRENTISS..................-..- Secretary to the Graduate Manager 
sac oe ecect ven nct cc esnccenese Mechanician 
MT ea cece Head Janitor 
SS Engineer 
eke ceca saenseceeceeont Head Gardener 


First semester, 1936-37. 
Second semester, 1936-37. 
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THE FACULGS 


REMSEN Du Bots Birp (1921).........---...-0.-- President of the Colle 
A.B., 1909, Lafayette College; B.D., 1912, Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary; D.D., 1919, Lafayette College; LL.D., 1937, Pomona College. 


*THOMAS RITCHIE ADAM (1930)......-- Assistant Professor of Histo 


M.A., 1923; LL.B., 1924, University of Edinburgh. and Governme 

CHARLES K. ALEXANDER (1936)...........- Instructor in Mathemat 
A.B., 1932, Oberlin College. 

DORTHY ALLEN (1936) "-2 eee Instructor in Physical Educati 
B.E., 1935, University of California at Los Angeles. 

ERNEST EDWIN ALLEN (1902).................. Professor of Mathemat 
A.B., 1899; M.A., 1903, Park College. 

WILLIAM WILSON ANDERSON (1924)...........- Assistant Professor 


Physical Education and Coach of Football, Basketball, and Baseb 
B.S., 1917, University of Illinois. 


RALPH J.. BATCHELDER (1935)... 3 By special appointme: 


Department of Mathemat: 
B.S., 1908; M.S., 1909, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


WILLIAM GorRDON BELL (1909)....Professor of Romance Languag 
B.Ph., 1903; M.A., 1904, University of California. 


JAMeEs G. BickLey .(1935).....:..2..1.. 02 Assistant Profess 


of Romance Languas 
B.S., 1921; M.A., 1928; University of Alabama; Ph.D., 1935, University 
of California. 


VERNON LEROY BOLLMAN (1936)......-.------------ Instructor in Physi 
B.S., 1931; M.S., 1933, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology. 


OLIVER FRANCIS BOYER (1931)......-.....---.---- Instructor in Orchest: 
Instruments and Ba 
L. REED BRANTLEY (1930)..........-- Assistant Professor of Chemist 


A.B., 1927, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1929; Ph.D., 
1930, California Institute of Technology. 

FLEDA BRIGHAM (1936)............-..-- Instructor in Speech Educati 
A.B., 1930, Occidental College; D.O., 1936, Los Angeles College of 
Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons. 

BLANCHE BROCKLEBANK (1935) ......:cccc-seeceeeeeee- Instructor in Pia 
Honor Graduate, 1912, New England Conservatory of Music. 


Nore—With the exception of the President’s, names of the members of the facul 
are arranged alphabetically. The year of first appointment is given af 
each name. Faculty appointments indicated are for the academic y 
1936-37. 

*On leave, second semester, 1936-37. 
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DONALD MACKENZIE BROWN (1936)........-------- Instructor in History 
and Government 
A.B., 1929, Pomona College; M.A., 1931; Ph.D., 1935, Stanford 
University. 
TeeeeeeeGORY DURT (1909) 22.0 Dean Emeritus 
and Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., 1895; M.A., 1898, Hamilton College; Ph.D., 1901, Kansas City 
University. 
*ELIZABETH SKEELE BYBEE (1937)..........---- By Special Appointment 
Department of Economics and Sociology 


A.B., 1913, Mt. Holyoke College; M.A., 1914, Columbia University; 
Certificate, 1914, New York School of Social Work. 


ELBERT EDWIN CHANDLER (1909)..............-- Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1891, William Jewell College; LL.B., 1893, University of Michi- 
gan; Ph.D., 1906, University of California. 


*ROBERT GLAss CLELAND (1912).......... Vice President, Dean of the 
Faculty, and Professor of History 
A.B., 1907, Occidental College; A.B., 1909; Ph.D., 1912, Princeton 
University. 
GEORGE Fox Cook (1907)........ Librarian and Professor of Education 


Emeritus 
A.B., 1893, Baker University; Ph.D., 1895, Little Rock University. 


SSPE MUR GARDINER COONS. (19277) ...-.22.-.-/:-2c0cs0nt-nn- Dean of Men 


and Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1922; Ph.D., 1927, University 
of Pennsylvania. 


WA (1037). ee en. By Special Appointment, 
A.B., 1934, Pomona College. Department of Art 
ALBERT CROISSANT (1927).........2.----- Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., 1917, University of Southern California; M.A., 1932, Occidental 
College. 
Roy TRESCOLE CULEY (1936).........-.--.--- By Special Appointment, 


Department of Economics 
B.S., 1922; M.S., 1923, University of California; C.P.A., 1933, Cali- 


fornia. 
Mary CarRuTH CUNNINGHAM (1904) ._...... Associate Professor of 
M.A., 1909, Occidental College. Art, Emeritus 
GEORGE MARTIN Day (1923) .0.0---- 2 -sceoee Professor of Sociology 


A.B., 1905; M.A., 1908, Hamilton College; Ph.D., 1931, University 
of Southern California. 


*Second semester, 1936-37. 
“oa leave, second semester, 1936-37. 
Acting Dean of the Faculty, second semester, 1936-37. 
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Rox DENNIS; (1935) 22 Instructor in Physical Education 
A.B., 1933, Occidental College. 
CALVIN PARDEE ERDMAN (1922)........---2-------- Professor of Religior 


A.B., 1915; M.A., 1921, Princeton University; $.T.B., 1921, Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 


RUTH STEVENSON EVERSON (1933)...........- Instructor in Economic: 
A.B., 1932; M.A., 1934, Occidental College. 


HAZEL ELIZABETH FIELD (1927)......Associate Professor of Biolog, 
A.B., 1912, Western College for Women; M.S., 1915, University of 
Chicago; Ph.D., 1927, University of California. 


Oscoop Harpy - (1923)... 3 ee Professor of Histor: 
A.B., 1910, Pomona College; M.A., 1911; A.B., 1913, Yale University; 
Ph.D., 1925, University of California. 


Epirh DyKsTRA HARTLEY (1926) 2.2.7 Instructor in Voici 


WALTER EARLE HARTLEY (1926).......... Director of the Departmen 
of Music and Professor of Organ and Theor’ 
A.B., 1908; B.Mus., 1910, Yale University; Fellow, American Guild of 
Organists, 1924. 


CAROLINE EMERSON Hopcpon (1923).......... Associate Professor o 


Hygiene and Physical Education 
A.B., 1929, M.A., 1934, University of Southern California. 


Percy Hazen HousTon (1928)......Associate Professor of Englis| 
A.B., 1903; M.A., 1904, Williams College; Ph.D., 1910, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

WILBUR S. HULIN (1936)............ Assistant Professor of Psycholog: 


A.B., 1921, University of Oregon; M.A., 1923, Harvard University; 
Ph.D., 1926, Princeton University. 


CHARLES B. JENNINGS (1934) ...0.022----ce-eeeeoee Instructor in Englis 
A.B., 1934, Occidental College. 
*ROSWELL HILL JOHNSON (1936)...........----- By Special Appointmen 


Department of Economics and Sociolog 
B.S., 1900, University of Chicago; M.S., 1903, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Ph.D., 1934, University of Pittsburgh. 
ERNESTINE ADELE KINNEY (1925).............. Associate Professor 0 
Educatio 


A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918; Ed.D., 1931, University 
of California. 


Harry ALLISTER KIRKPATRICK (1935)_......... Associate Professor ¢ 
Physi 
B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute of 
Technology. 


*First semester, 1936-37. 
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FREDERICK W. KOENIG (1936)............------ By Special Appointment, 
' Department of Economics 


A.B., 1932, University of California at Los Angeles. 


ALEXANDER KOSLOFF (1929).........---.-----:c-sce000+- Instructor in Piano 
Honor Graduate, Moscow Conservatory. 
WILLIAM B. LANGSDORF (1934).........---.0-+-0-+- Instructor in History 


and Government 
A.B., 1931; M.A., 1932, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1936, University 
of California. 


CorNELIA GEER LEBOUTILLIER (1936)............------ Dean of Women 
and Associate Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., 1917, Barnard College; M.A., 1932, Radcliffe College; Ph.D., 
1936, Columbia University. 


CHARLES FREDERICK LINDSLEY (1923)...........-22.---0--+-+- Professor of 
Speech Education 
A.B., 1915; M.A., 1916, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1932, Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 


HucGuH Sears LOWTHER (1924)......Professor of Classical Languages 


A.B., 1899, Syracuse University; Ph.D., 1904, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McCLoy (1924)..................-- Librarian and 
Instructor in Library 
A.B., 1913, Oberlin College; M.S., 1928, Columbia University. 


(eee VIN (1926) et Associate Professor of 


Romance Languages 
Certificat d’Etudes primaires, superieures, France, 1910; Brevet d’apti- 
tude a l’enseignement, France, 1910; B.A., 1921; M.A.,1921, Wash- 
ington State University. 


MorGAN SAMUEL ODELL (1931).....0..0.202------ Associate Professor of 
Religion 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1921; B.D., 1923, University of 
Southern California; Ph.D., 1931, University of Chicago. 


JosEPpH Amos Pipa (1911).......... Professor of Physical Education 

and Coach of Track 

Hixpa S. PRESTON (1935)............ Instructor in Public School Music 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College. 

| SMieeereetCRe (1936) 200 ois... oc... By Special Appointment 

| A.B., 1928, Occidental College. Department of Art 

OSMBESOEIEING (1935).00 oe Instructor in Violin 


Graduate, Royal Academy of Music and University of Munich. 


ee 


‘First semester, 1936-37. 
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RAYMOND MarTIN SELLE (1923)......Associate Professor of Biolo; 
B.S., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1921, University of California; 
Ph.D., 1934, University of Southern California. 


JAMES HUNTLY SINCLAIR (1922) ...............-- Professor of Educatic 
B.A., 1911; M.A., 1915, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1916, Syracuse 
University. 


FRANK JASON SMILEY (1916)......Professor of Biology and Geolog 
A.B., 1913; M.A., 1914, Stanford University; M.A., 1915; Ph.D. 
1917, Harvard University. 


BENJAMIN .F. STELTER (1921) ...G2 ee Professor of Engli: 
A.B., 1905, University of Kansas; M.A., 1909, Yale University; Ph.D., 
1913, Cornell University. 


Louise. P/ STONE (1930) .5..2 ee Instructor in Mus 
A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B.Mus., 1933; M.A., 1936, University 
of Southern California. 

MarTIN JAMES STORMZAND (1926).............- Professor of Educatic 


A.B., 1904, Alma College; B.D., 1908, Princeton Theological Seminary; 
Ph.D., 1920, University of Chicago. 


Howarp S. SWAN (1934) _...... a ig ht 2 Director of the Glee Clul 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College. 
*WILBUR H. SWANSON (1937)......------------ By Special Appointmen 


- Department of Biolog 
A.B., 1936, University of California at Los Angeles. 


BENSON ALVIN "TALBOT (1933). Instructor in Economi: 
B.S., 1908, Princeton University; M.A., 1934, Occidental College. 
ETHEY) PAYLOR C192 G)o0 3s en Associate Professor of Germa 


A.B., 1906, University of Michigan; M.A., 1925, Stanford University. 


Guy ANDREW THOMPSON (1920)....Associate Professor of Engli. 
A.B., 1898, University of Illinois; A.B., 1900; M.A., 1901, Harvard 
University; Ph.D., 1912, University of Chicago. 


MEW ALE ACE TODD (1928) eu on Assistant Professor of Geolog 
B.S., 1927, University of New Mexico; M.A., 1928, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

CARL FREDERICK TRIEB (1928) Assistant Professor | 


Physical Educatic 
A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of South- 
ern California. 


OnestTus UZZeLL (1935)... ee Instructor in A 


Kurt BAER VON WEISSLINGEN (1931)........---- Instructor in Spee 
Education and A 


A.B., 1925; M.A., 1926, University of California; Ph.D., 1936, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


*Second semester, 1936-37. 
**Resigned at end of first semester, 1936-37. 
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Peek cH (1935)... By Special Appointment, 
Department of Philosophy and Religion 
A.B., 1928, University of Southern California; M.A., 1930, Harvard 
University; Ph.D., 1934, University of Southern California. 


Jeo Aly YOUNG (1936) .._.2.......4....---2.- Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., 1919, Columbia University; M.A., 1920, M.F.A., 1925, Prince- 
ton University. 

JOHBEEPARKE YOUNG (1926).......................- Professor of Economics 


A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1919, Columbia University; 
M.A., 1920; Ph.D., 1922, Princeton University. 


Eeeeee yr PARTRON (1936) ---..... Assistant in Physical Education 
A.B., 1934, Occidental College. 


BERNARD K. MELEKIAN (1936)........ Assistant in Speech Education 
A.B., 1934, Occidental College. 


PAGEeo eRAULSEN (1936).........<-.:.- Assistant in Physical Education 
A.B., 1934, Occidental College. 
OTHMAR STRAUBINGER (1935) ........-...2s-ecceee-e- Assistant in German 


Graduate, 1934, University of Vienna. 
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FACULTY COMMITTEES 
1936-37 
Admission and Classification: BRADY, BRANTLEY, BurRT, Housto: 


KINNEY, SELLE, TAYLOR. 


Advisory Council: Birp, CHANDLER, CLELAND, Coons, HARTLE 
KINNEY, LEBOUTILLIER, STELTER. 


Athletics: Harpy, ANDERSON, BELL, BRANTLEY, Coons, KirRKPA: 
RICK, PIPAL. 


Curriculum and Schedule: SmiILEY, ADAM, BRADY, BROWN, CHAN 
LER, HARTLEY, HULIN, LINDSLEY, LOWTHER, ODELL, STELTE 
STORMZAND, TRIEB, J. P. YOUNG. 


Graduate: SELLE, Brapy, Harpy, KINNEY, LEBOUTILLIER, Lo\ 
THER, SINCLAIR, STELTER. 


Health: FreLp, Mira Birp, HopGpon, Taylor, TRIEB. 


Library: McCoy, BRANTLEY, Day, Harpy, NIVON, STORMZAN, 
THOMPSON. 


Scholarships and Student Aid: ODELL, BICKLEY, CLELAND, Coon 
McLain. 


Student Conduct and Scholarship: CLELAND, E. E. ALLEN, ANDE 
SON, Coons, FrELpD, HopGpon, KINNEY, LEBOUTILLIER, LIND 
LEY, Mrs. PIPAL. 


University Fellowships: Coons, CLELAND, KINNEY, SELLE, SI 
CLAIR, STELTER. 


Vocational Counselling: Coons, Brapy, HuLin, Kinney, LEBo' 
TILLIER, SELLE. 


Part Two 


ADMISSION TO THE COLLEGE 
8 


CCIDENTAL COLLEGE clearly recognizes the importance of sound 
O character in addition to thorough academic work and both the 
personal qualifications and the scholastic records of each applicant 
for admission are given careful consideration. Two persons (teachers, 
Occidental alumni or others qualified to give the desired information) 
are asked to file with the Committee on Admissions statements giving 
their estimates of the candidate’s personal qualities and intellectual 
ability. Estimate forms and formal application blanks may be se- 
cured upon request from the office of the Registrar. Official tran- 
scripts of academic records in preparatory schools or other institu- 
ions previously attended are required also from each applicant. A 
-wo dollar application fee must accompany each formal application 
‘or admission; this fee is non-refundable if for any reason the appli- 
cant does not enter Occidental College. 


! 


All candidates for admission are required to take an intelligence 
est which is given at the College each semester on a date announced 
n the college calendar. 


Final action concerning an applicant’s admission is taken as soon 
s possible after the receipt of all necessary credentials. Upon noti- 
ication of the acceptance of his application, each candidate is expected 
o make a deposit of twenty-five dollars to insure his reservation. The 
ull amount of this deposit will be applied on tuition. In case of with- 
rawal the twenty-five dollar deposit will be refunded, provided 
vritten notice of withdrawal is received in the Registrar’s office not 
iter than fifteen days prior to the date of registration for the semester 
1 which the candidate seeks admission. After that time, no refund 


vill be made. 


The Committee on Admissions welcomes applications several 
1onths in advance and expects that applications for fall semester ad- 
iission shall be filed by June first and that those for spring semester 
dmission shall be filed by January first. The Chairman of the Com- 
uittee will be glad to arrange for personal interviews with applicants 


tho wish to discuss their preparation for college work or plans for 
reir college course. 
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ADMISSION TO THE FRESHMAN CLASS 


The number of Freshmen admitted in September of each year is 
limited. A few Freshmen also are admitted for the second semester 
of each year. An applicant must be at least sixteen years of age at | 
the time of entrance. 


ADMISSION BY CERTIFICATE 
Candidates who meet the following requirements are eligible for 
admission to Freshman standing without entrance examinations pro- 
vided their character and other personal references are acceptable to 
the Committee on Admissions: 

1. Graduation from an accredited high school. 

2. Personal recommendation of the candidate by the principal or 
other officer of the school on the transcript blank furnished by the . 
College, which must be filled out with the candidate’s record and 
other desired information, and signed by the principal or other 
officer of the school. 

3. Presentation of fifteen or more standard entrance units, at least 
twelve of which shall be in academic subjects. The following 
distribution of high school subjects is recommended as desirable — 
preparation for the course of a liberal arts college: | 


English ooo. occe cise tects cecancncpno cons ietsslebeesoeken esr 3 units - 

A Foreign Language. ....-.022221.----c scree 2 units 
(The two units must be in one language) 

Mathematics 2.00.0 2 units © 
(Elementary Algebra, Plane Geometry) 

United States History and Civics........... 2 Lunit — 

A Laboratory Science.......200.)04.00.0.. 1 unit 
(Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, Biology, Botany or Zoology) 


Electives 2.0.00. 6 units 
(It is recommended that at least three of these elective 
units shall be in additional academic subjects) 


An entrance unit represents a year’s study of thirty-six to forty 
weeks in any subject with daily recitations of not less than forty- 
five minutes each or double that amount in laboratory work. A 
unit thus normally represents one-fourth of a year’s work in a 
secondary school. : 
4. Presentation of an acceptable academic record. 
The two highest grades in a four-point passing system, or 80% 
or higher in a percentage system, will be accepted as college recom: 
mending grades. Semester grades, rather than year grades, will be 
considered in evaluating an applicant’s record. 
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Academic records which meet any one of the four plans as herein 
outlined will be accepted as evidence of sufficient preparation for 
college work and will entitle the candidate to admission without 
examination: 


PLAN I. An average of fifteen recommended entrance units 
(ie., an average grade of “B” or “2” in fifteen units) or a 
minimum of twelve recommended entrance units, at least nine 
of which shall be in academic subjects. In evaluating creden- 
tials covering tenth, eleventh and twelfth year work in a senior 
high school, these requirements may be reduced one-fourth. 


PLAN II. An academic record which would admit the applicant 
to regular Freshman standing at the University of California. 


PLAN III. An outstanding record in the work of the last 
two years of the high school program, provided that record 
and the program as a whole are acceptable to the Committee on 
Admissions as suitable preparation for college work. 


PLAN IV. Removal of scholarship deficiencies in the high 
school record through acceptable liberal arts work taken at an 
accredited junior college or four year college. Certificate or de- 
gree courses will be accepted at the rate of three semester units 
for one entrance unit, provided the applicant’s record as a whole 
in work completed after graduation from high school is of ““C” 
average. Non-certificate courses will be accepted at the rate of 
three semester hours of “B” average or six semester hours of ““C” 
average for one entrance unit. 


ADMISSION BY EXAMINATION 


_ The following classes of applicants may qualify for admission by 


xamination, provided their character and other personal references 
sre acceptable to the Committee on Admissions: 


. A graduate of a preparatory school which is not formally ac- 


_— 


credited. Such a candidate may take either specific examinations 
in each subject or comprehensive examinations covering three 
fields of high school study. If comprehensive examinations are 
chosen, the following will be required: (1) English (3 years); 
(2) either a foreign language (2 years) or United States History 
and Civics; (3) either a laboratory science or Mathematics (in- 
cluding both Algebra and Geometry). 


. A graduate of an accredited high school who fails to meet the 


requirements for admission by certificate. Recent graduates of 
accredited high schools shall not be eligible for these examinations 
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without presenting evidence of additional preparation either by 
tutoring, summer school work or other form of instruction. 
Candidates in this class may elect the three comprehensive exami- 
nations suggested above under 1, if they so desire. Otherwise 
they will take specific examinations in non-recommended subjects 
so that they may present a total of at least twelve units either 
recommended or satisfactorily passed by examinations. 


The entrance examinations referred to in 1 and 2 above may be 
taken either in June or just before the beginning of each semester. 
Those in June are given at several places in the United States and 
abroad under the direction of the College Entrance Examination | 
Board. Application for these examinations should be made directly 
to the Secretary of the College Entrance Examination Board, 431 W. | 
117th Street, New York City. 


In September and in February, examinations essentially similar to 
the College Board Examinations are given at the College under the 
direction of the Committee on Admissions. Application for these 
examinations should be made directly to the Chairman of the Com- — 
mittee on Admissions, Occidental College, Los Angeles, California. — 
A fee of two dollars is charged for each examination in each subject. 


Each candidate for admission by means of entrance examinations is 
required also to take an intelligence test for which a fee of three — 
dollars is charged. 


Intelligence test scores, personal recommendations, academic records . 
and subject examination grades will all be considered by the Commit: 
tee on Admissions in determining each candidate’s eligibilty for ad- 
mission to Freshman standing. 


ADMISSION WITH ADVANCED STANDING 


Students from other institutions of recognized collegiate rank and 
from well-established junior colleges will be admitted to such advanced — 
standing as the faculty Committee on Classification may find just 
and equitable. Advanced standing will be granted only on the basis 
of official transcript of records, which will be kept permanently on 
file in the College office, showing in detail the work completed in 
other institutions, the basis upon which the applicant was matricw 
lated, and a statement of honorable dismissal. | 


The amount of credit for each semester accepted on transcript will — 
be limited to the amount allowed under the rules of Occidental Col- 
lege. In no case will advanced standing be granted beyond one hun- 
dred units. 
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Applicants must in all cases meet the scholarship requirements of 
the College and must present a scholastic record averaging a “3” or 
‘C” grade, or better, in a four-point-passing system of grades. They 
nust present also preparatory school records which meet the academic 
‘equirements for admission to Freshman standing at Occidental Col- 
‘ege, except that in the case of an applicant who was not eligible for 
idmission to Freshman standing at Occidental College on the basis of 
iis preparatory school record, a year record of “B” average or a two- 
year record of “C” average in at least twelve units per semester of 
iberal arts work at a fully recognized collegiate institution will be 
.ccepted as evidence of the applicant’s ability to do satisfactory college 
vork and will entitle him to full college credit. 


In exceptional cases, permission may be given by the proper 
aculty committee to receive credit on examination for work equiv- 
lent to regular college courses, though not completed in an institu- 
ion of recognized collegiate rank. Such examinations will cover the 
vork as given in the College. Formal application for such examina- 
‘ions, with satisfactory evidence of the work completed, must be pre- 
ented to the Registrar. No college credit toward graduation is 
iven for excess entrance units. 


_ Advanced standing granted either on transcript of credits or on 
xamination is provisional during the first semester of residence. 


In addition to meeting the above requirements all students trans- 
zrring with advanced standing are required to take the intelligence 
2st given at Occidental College unless they can file detailed state- 
rents of scores for the Thurstone intelligence test or acceptable 
ubstitute taken at some other institution of collegiate rank. 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


A limited number of persons of mature age may be admitted as 
oecial students, not candidates for the degree, and may be so classi- 
ed for not more than one year. Special students are subject to all 
ae rules and regulations governing scholarship, attendance and con- 
uct, which apply to regular undergraduate students. 


The privilege of classification as a special student is extended only 
) persons who, for some good reason, have been unable to complete 
se usual academic requirements for admission to regular standing, 
id who have supplemented their formal academic training by spe- 
al study or practical experience which indicates their ability to un- 
ertake college work. No one will be admitted as a special student 
ho has been in attendance at another institution within two years 
* the date of his application. No one is eligible for admission on 
is basis who is not at least twenty-one years of age. 
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Each applicant for admission as a special student shall apply in 
person to the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions. He shall 
present at the time of application (1) a written statement fully out- 
lining his reasons for wishing to enter the College; (2) official tran- 
scripts of all of his academic records, and (3) at least two letters 
of recommendation from persons qualified to estimate his fitness to 
undertake college work. 


Upon satisfactory completion of at least one year of work in the 
College, a special student may apply for classification as a candidate 
for the degree. As such he will be expected to meet in full all admis- 
sion and College requirements. 


ADMISSION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Credentials from schools and colleges in foreign countries will be 
evaluated in accordance with the established regulations governing 
admission to Occidental College. Graduates from non-accredited — 
schools will be expected to take comprehensive examinations in en- 
trance subjects as specified by the Committee on Admissions. 


Each candidate for admission from a foreign country whose native 
language is other than English must satisfy the Committee on Admis- 
sions that his command of English is sufficient to enable him to carry — 
courses at Occidental College. No action will be taken by the Com- | 
mittee concerning the admission of a foreign student until there has 
been presented, in addition to the required transcripts of record and | 
recommendations of personal qualifications, acceptable evidence of — 
the applicant’s adequate command of English. 


Part Three 
ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


REGISTRATION 


N THE regularly appointed registration day at the beginning of 
O each semester each student who is entitled to register is expected 
o complete the prescribed registration booklet. This booklet contain- 
ng the list of courses for which the student proposes to enroll and 
ither essential information, must be approved by the student’s adviser 
_nd counter-signed by a representative of the Registrar’s office. The 
»ooklet also must be counter-signed at the office of the Comptroller, 
ndicating the payment of tuition, room rent and other fees. (See 
egulations governing payment of student fees, page 120.) Students 
sreviously matriculated who do not register on the day appointed for 
his purpose and all students who fail to return registration booklets 
n the same day they are issued will be charged a special fee of one 
ollar for each day that registration is delayed. Any student who 
ails to complete his registration booklet is not properly enrolled and 
ray be denied all credit for the semester’s work. 


STUDY-LISTS 


Each student at the time of registration must select with the signed 
pproval of his official adviser the course of study which he intends 
9 pursue. All work for which college credit is desired must appear 
n the study-list. No student will be admitted to any classes or ex- 
rcises of the College except as authorized by his certificate of regis 
ration and study-list. It is expected that a student’s study-list shall 
iclude all required work appropriate to the year of his course. 

Lower division and special students may be advised by any mem- 
er of the Committee on Registration. Upper division students must 
onsult their major advisers. Any special student or student in the 
ywer division may select, however, the department or group in which 
e is chiefly interested or intends to do major work, and seek advice 
rom the committee of advisers for this proposed major subject. 

Students contemplating work for a teacher’s credential must con- 
lt the head of the School of Education before beginning the work of 
xe upper division in order that requirements may be properly met. 
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CHANGES IN STUDY-LISTS 

During the first week of a semester a student may change his study- 
list without fee by addition, substitution, or discontinuance of courses 
but any such change must be made through formal petition approved 
by his adviser and the Registrar. Any changes in study-list must be 
approved also by instructors whose classes are involved. A fee of two 
dollars is charged for each change after the first Friday of the semes- 
ter. No course may be entered after the second Friday of the semes- 
ter, nor may a course be discontinued after the fourth Friday of the 
semester. A course discontinued in other than the regular manner 
will be recorded as a failure. 

AMOUNT OF WORK 

The work of the College curriculum is measured in terms of 
“units.” One unit is understood to represent one semester hour or 
one hour a week in the classroom throughout a semester, two hours 
ordinarily counting as one when devoted to laboratory or field work. 
Each unit of credit represents, for the average student, three hours 
of actual work each week throughout the semester; e. g., one hour 
of recitation or lecture, and two of preparation or subsequent read- 
ing, or equivalent amount of work in the laboratory. 

Twelve units of work per semester is the minimum and eighteen 
units, exclusive of physical education, is the maximum for which any 
student normally will be allowed to register for credit. During his 
first semester in the College, the maximum for any student is sixteen 
units, exclusive of physical education. In general, it is advised that 
in the lower division a student’s program should average sixteen units 
per semester, and in the upper division, fifteen units. 

If a student’s record at the end of a semester indicates any unfin- 
ished work or scholastic deficiencies his maximum program for the 
following semester will be limited to fifteen units or less by the faculty 
committee which administers the scholarship requirements of the 
College (see page 30). 

Permission to register for less than twelve units or for more than 
eighteen must be sought of the proper faculty committee by formal 
petition through the office of the Registrar. These requests will be 
granted only in exceptional cases. (See pages 120 and 121 for fees 
for irregular registration.) 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations are held regularly at the close of each semester and 
are required of all students. Mid-semester examinations may also be 
required as a partial basis for mid-semester reports. Failure to take 
or to pass any regular, mid-semester, or other course examinations 
will result in such deficiencies and disqualifications as instructors may 
impose. A fee of one dollar is charged for an examination given at 
an irregular time or to make up a deficiency. 


ae 
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SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 


, A student’s scholastic standing is indicated by the following grades: 
A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, barely passing; Inc., Incomplete; 
- Con., Condition; F, Failure. 

An Incomplete (Inc.) indicates that although the work done is of 
_ passing grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished because 
' of illness or for some other reason over which the student has no 
control. This grade is given only with the written permission of the 
' Dean of the Faculty. An Incomplete may be removed in such man- 

ner as the instructor may determine. 


A Condition (Con.) indicates that the work is not of passing grade 
but that the deficiency may be removed by an examination or through 
some other method approved by the instructor. If removed, no 
higher grade than D may be given. No Condition may be removed 

within two weeks after the close of the semester in which it was 
_ incurred. 


When a Condition or Failure is given, the instructor is required 

to file with the Dean of the Faculty a written statement, explaining 

the reason for the grade. In the case of a Condition, this statement 

must include also an ouline of the additional work required to re- 
move the Condition. 


_ A Condition or an Incomplete becomes a Failure if not removed 
‘within one calendar year of the date on which it was incurred. 


Students registered for graduate credit in those courses for which 
_ graduate credit may be obtained toward either a General Secondary 
Credential or a Master of Arts degree may be given one of two 
grades: “P,” indicating satisfactory graduate work, or “F,” indicat- 
ing failing or unsatisfactory graduate work. Graduate students reg- 
istered in other courses are graded in accordance with the regular 
grading system for undergraduates. In exceptional cases a graduate 
\student’s grade may be deferred (Def.) by the instructor in charge 
‘of the course. Where this is done a grade of “P” must be filed 
within one year in order to receive credit for the course. 


GRADE POINTS 


The grade point system is used to indicate the standard of scholar- 
‘ship of the student. Under this system grade points are assigned for 
‘each course according to the following scale: three grade points per 
credit unit are given for each grade of A; two grade points per 
credit unit for each grade of B; and one grade point per credit unit 
for each grade of C. No grade points are allowed for a grade of D. 
For each Condition or Failure, one grade point per credit unit is 
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deducted. The total number of grade points which a student receive 
at the close of a semester is divided by the total number of units fc 
which he was registered during that semester and the resultant figur 
is his grade point average. | 


An Incomplete is not considered in estimating this average. Upo 
removal of an Incomplete or a Condition, however, the student's pe: 
manent record is changed to show the grade point average based o 
the final grades. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


To be in regular standing a student must maintain a grade poir 
average of not less than 1.00. Failure to maintain such an averag 
at the end of a semester entails the following penalties for the ne: 
semester: (a) for a grade point average of less than 1.00 but nc 
less than 0.80—-warning; (b) for a grade point average below 0.80- 
probation. A student on warning who fails to maintain a grade poir 
average of 1.00 during the following semester is placed on probatio: 
The program of a student on warning or on probation or whose recor 
for the previous semester shows an Incomplete, Condition or Failur 
is limited to fifteen units or less, exclusive of physical education. 


A student who is passing in less than ten units of work at the en 
of a semester or a student on probation who fails to attain a grac 
point average of 1.00 for the following semester is subject to di 
qualification. 


A student whose general scholastic record is unsatisfactory may t 
placed on probation or disqualified at any time by the faculty Con 
mittee on Student Conduct and Scholarship. 


All first disqualifications are for one semester. During this perio 
the student’s record will not be transferred with honorable dismissa 
After an absence of one semester a student who has been disqualifie 
may be reinstated with the consent of the Dean of the Faculty. Ut 
der normal conditions a second disqualification is permanent. A 
disqualifications become a part of the student’s permanent record. 


A minimum grade point average of 1.00 for a student's enti 
course is required for graduation. Standards of scholarship in maj 
and minor subjects are stated under the rules governing majors an 
minors. 


Reports on the scholastic standing of each student are mac 
near the middle and at the close of each semester. The mid-semest 
reports, however, do not become a permanent part of the student 
record. 
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ATTENDANCE 


In general, the College requires regular attendance of students at 
classes and at chapel and assembly exercises. Specific rules governing 
attendance and outlining the penalties imposed for absences are pub- 
lished with the schedule of classes at the beginning of each semester. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


With the consent of the Dean of the Faculty, and upon application 
to the Registrar, a student in good standing who finds it necessary 
to withdraw from the College may be granted leave of absence or 
honorable dismissal. A student who discontinues his work without 
complying with these requirements receives Failures for all courses 
in which he was registered at the time of withdrawing from College, 
loses his privilege of re-registration and forfeits his right to honorable 
dismissal. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


The class in which a student is to be ranked is determined on the 
_ basis of the following scale of credits: 


FRESHMAN—The meeting in full of all entrance requirements. 
(See Page 21.) 


__ SOPHOMORE—Thirty units of college credit. A student who has 

been in residence, however, for two full semesters and who has com- 
pleted twenty-six units of college credit and an equal number of 
grade points, may be granted Sophomore standing. 


JuNIoR—Sixty-four units of college credit and the completion of 
all lower division requirements. (See page 37.) 


SENIOR—Ninety units of college credit. 


THE PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY 


The Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the Delta 
of California. The members in course are elected on the basis of 
scholarship and good moral character. ‘Not more than one-eighth 
of the best scholars of the senior class, who are candidates for the 
Bachelor of Arts degree, may be elected. * * * Not more than one- 


third of this quota may be elected on the basis of their standing at 
the end of the junior year,” 


Part Four 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 
AND INFORMATION 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


TUDENTS admitted to Occidental College are expected to set an 
&, observe among themselves a proper standard of conduct, bot 
within and without the College. Any student who violates the cod 
of common morality, honor, or good citizenship, or who refuses 1 
abide by the regulations of the College, will be subject to such pei 
alties as the circumstances justify, including expulsion from the Co 
lege. The College reserves the right to withhold its degree or i 
diploma in the case of any student who has outstanding financial obl 
gations either to the College, to student organizations, or to othe 
in the community. The College also reserves the right, without nan 
ing specific charges, to exclude from its privileges any student who. 
presence, in the judgment of the faculty and administrative officer 
has proved to be undesirable. 


RESIDENCE 
All women students, both undergraduates and graduates, who ai 
not living with their parents or legal guardians must live in the hal 
of residence. In the event that accommodations are not available : 
the halls, arrangements for residence will be made through the ofhc 
of the Director of Residence. 


All freshman men who are not living with their parents or leg 
guardians must live in Swan Hall. 


Information concerning residence facilities and costs will be four 
on pages 123-124 of this catalogue. 


SOCIAL LIFE 
The social life of the College is under the general administration « 
the offices of the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women. Regul 
tions governing social life are the result of faculty and student 
operation and administration. 
Committees composed of the Director of Residence and Soci 
Activities, the Director of the College Union, the Head Resident 
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the Resident Nurse, and selected student representatives of both men 
ind women in college residence halls gives consideration to general 
sroblems of residence mutually affecting men’s and women’s interests. 


Information concerning social and semi-social organizations which 
>xist on the campus will be found on page 137 of this catalogue. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The purpose of Occidental College is to fit young men and women 
‘or life in its largest and finest meaning. The college is conducted 
yn a distinctively Christian basis, religion being frankly accepted as 
in essential part of culture and character. The freedom of each 
‘tudent to make his own choice, however, is fully recognized. In 
iddition to the classes in religion as a part of the curriculum, various 
‘ther activities contribute to the enrichment and expression of the 
eligious life of the college household. 


_ College assemblies are held four days each week. Guest speakers 
»f distinction share with faculty members the leadership of these 
tatherings. Themes of world interest, some primarily educational, 
aany directly religious, are presented. The weekly voluntary chapel 
3 definitely of a religious nature and generally is conducted by the 
resident of the College. A vesper service is held each Sunday 
fternoon under faculty leadership, with speakers chosen especially 
or their understanding of young people and their problems. 


Student religious organizations include the Young Women’s Chris- 
ion Association and the Young Men’s Christian Association. Stu- 
ents interested in the various branches of religious work as a pro- 
ession also meet for frequent conferences or discussions. A large 
elegation generally attends the student conference at Asilomar dur- 
ig the Christmas vacation. During the weeks just preceding Easter 
nd at other periods of the school year there are special daily gather- 
igs for worship and meditation. | 


_ The various churches in the immediate vicinity of the college give 
secial attention to the student constituency, while the larger 
iurches of Los Angeles and Pasadena offer opportunities of an ex- 
»ptional nature for religious work and worship. 


HEALTH 


The College makes an especial effort to safeguard the health of its 
udents, recognizing that adequate health habits and education are an 
sential part of a college program, and that good health is necessary 
full value is to be attained from curricular activities, 
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A medical examination is required of all students at the beginnin; 
of each year. A course in hygiene and health education is require 
of all students. Training in wholesome physical recreation is pro 
vided by courses in the physical education department that strive ti 
develop physical health as well as skills in various sports that may bi 
enjoyed both in college and in after life. Some such physical educa 
tion activity is required throughout the student’s entire course. 


The Health Service of the college also attempts to prevent illnes 
by supervision of living conditions in the dormitories and fraternity 
and sorority houses, by scientific planning of campus meals, and by 
continual care of the college environment. : 


Those students who are not in good health may receive advice anc 
aid at daily office hours at Emmons Memorial, while those temporarily 
unable to attend classes will be cared for as bed-patients. The Emmon: 
Memorial is a new building, home-like in atmosphere, but equippec 
as a small modern hospital and staffed by two registered nurses. It: 
capacity is usually more than adequate, but if a temporary over: 
crowding should occur, the college reserves the right to give prefer. 
ence to students in residence on the campus. 


The following persons comprise the health staff of the College: 
College Physician, William E. Christensen, M. D.; Consultants 
Lolita M. Flewelling, M. D., Endocrinologist and Gynecologist; H 
Douglas Eaton, M. D., Psychiatrist; Registered Nurses, Mrs. Mira S. 
Bird and Miss Susan Kuhn; Faculty Health Committee, Hazel E. 
Field, Ph.D., Chairman. | 


HEALTH REGULATIONS 


The health service and facilities of the College are available to the 
students within the general tuitional charge under the following regu 
lations: 


1. The registration of all students is regarded as incomplete until 
they have had a medical and physical examination. Provision for these 
examinations is made in the regular registration procedure at the 
beginning of each semester, and students who delay examinations be- 
yond the time set for their individual appointments will be charged a 
late examination fee of one dollar. 


2. The College assumes no responsibility for injuries in classes or 
athletics, either intercollegiate or intra-mural, beyond first-aid treat 
ment and treatment of minor injuries. 


HEALTH REGULATIONS She 
__ 3. Emmons Memorial serves as the Health Center for the campus: 
daily consultation hours are maintained for treatment of minor ail- 
ments. The College Physician is subject to call for serious cases and 
emergencies but for any work making unusual demands upon the 
physician a charge will be made at reduced rates. 


] 


4. Emmons Memorial furnishes care to students who are ill subject 
to the following regulations: 


a. Non-resident students will be charged for meals and laundry 
at regular rates. 


b. Bed-patients may not leave until formally discharged. Visi- 
tation will be reduced to the very minimum, and students 
refusing to cooperate with this and other necessary regula- 


tions may thereby forfeit their right to the facilities of the 
health center. 


c. Students with communicable disease may have to bear the 


expense of a special nurse. This need will be determined by 
the College Physician. 


d. The expense of clinical and laboratory tests and of special 
medicines must be borne by the student. 


y 
) 


| 5. The following items are not included in the general service and 
must be considered as extra expense: surgical work, services of special- 
ists, additional nursing or medical service over that ordinarily avail- 
able, X-ray examinations and any other expensive tests or treatments, 


removal to a nearby hospital in case of serious illness requiring 
complete hospital care. 


In case of emergency an effort will be made to consult the parents, 


out if necessary the College Physician will assume any needed 
esponsibility. 


Part Five 
PLAN OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 
e 


HE REGULAR undergraduate course extends normally through 

four academic years and leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
The first two years of the course are intended to provide a compre- 
hensive but sound foundation in the subjects which generally are 
considered essential to a liberal education. During the last two years 
of his course a student devotes himself largely to more intensified 
study in the particular major subject or field of his choice. The cur- 
riculum of Occidental College has been organized into seven groups 


of interrelated departments, and opportunity is offered for upper 


division concentration in fields somewhat broader than those within 
the individual departments. 


The work of the College is divided into the following groups of 


departments (see pages 54-117, inclusive, for detailed information 


concerning courses of instruction offered within these several groups): | 


I. ENGLISH AND SPEECH EDUCATION 
II. Foreicn LANGUAGES 
III. SoctaL Sciences 
IV. NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS 
V. EDUCATION; PsycHOoLocy; PHysicAL EDUCATION 
VI. PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
VII. Fine Arts 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


The Board of Trustees will confer the Bachelor of Arts degree 
upon candidates who are recommended formally for that degree by 
the Faculty. A student may be recommended for the degree when- 
ever the requirements have been met and when so recommended at a 
time other than at the regular commencement he is assigned to the 
class of the calendar year in which the recommendation is made. 


The recommendation of the Faculty for the conferring of the 
degree is contingent at present upon the satisfaction of the follow- 
ing requirements: 

1—The completion of one hundred and twenty-four units of col- 
lege work. This credit must be based on full satisfaction of all en- 
trance requirements; and must be distributed in the proper manner 
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over the work of the lower division and that of the upper division, 
including all requirements for the major and minor and for gradua- 
tion. The specific requirements of the lower division and of the upper 
division are stated hereinafter in detail. 

Of the one hundred and twenty-four units required for the degree, 
not to exceed four units may be in required physical education and 
hygiene and not more than forty-five units of work may be elected 
in any one department. 

2—The satisfaction of requirements in English Composition. (For 

detailed statement concerning English A, see Page 57.) 


3—The attainment of a grade point ratio of 1 or better, i. e., the 
acquirement of a number of grade points equal to or greater than 
the number of units undertaken in college. Advanced credit from 
' other institutions must also meet this requirement but will not be 
accepted as more than the equivalent of a grade point ratio of 1 in 
determining the general course average. The candidate must main- 
tain an otherwise honorable and acceptable record, which must be 

free from all conditions at least six weeks before graduation. 


4—The establishment of at least one year of residence, two con- 
secutive semesters, the final ones of the course, with a minimum credit 
of twelve units of residence work each semester distributed as provid- 
ed under the requirements of the upper division. 


THE LOWER DIVISION 


The following requirements must be completed before the end of 
the Sophomore year: 


*1. English and Speech Education 11 or 13 units 
The requirement in English includes six units in English 1-2 
(Composition) or a substitute approved by the department on 
the basis of having satisfactorily passed’ an examination of ex- 
emption from this course, and three units in Literature chosen 
from English 51-54, inclusive. 

The requirement in Speech Education may be met through 
completion of two units in Speech Education 1-A with grade 
of A” or “B”; students who fail to attain one of these grades 
will be required to complete two units of additional work in 


Ss Education 1-B in sections arranged to meet individual 
needs. 


| 2 Foreign Language 6 units 


A minimum of one year in college, irrespective of the number 
of entrance credits presented in this subject. Students who 
fully meet the entrance requirement of two or more years in 
one foreign language may complete the lower division require- 
ment in this subject by taking either six units in an interme- 
diate or advanced year-course in the same language or six units 


in a beginning year-course in another language. 
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*3. Social Sciences 12 units 
A six-unit year-course in History and Government 7-8, and a sec- 
ond six-unit year-course in either History and Government 1-2 or © 
Economics 1-2. 


4. Natural Sciences and Mathematics 
This requirement may be met through completion of either (1) 
Biology 3-4; (2) Chemistry 3-4 and either 3L-4L or 5L-6L; 
(3) Geology 11-12; (4) Physics 7-8 or Physics 1-2 and 3-4. 
Three units of lower division Mathematics may be substituted for — 
the Psychology requirement listed in 5 below. 


5. Psychology 3 units 


The requirement in Psychology may be waived if three units of 
‘Mathematics are completed in the lower division. 


6. Physical Education and Hygiene 4 units 
The prescribed work of the freshman and sophomore years. 
7. Religion and Philosophy 4 units 


In lower division courses. . 
8. A total of sixty-four units of college work. 


The fulfillment of the requirement for graduation relative to a 
course in American Institutions may be met in the lower division by 
election of History and Government 1-2. 


Not more than eighteen units of credit will be allowed in the lower 
division for work in any one department. 


As early in the lower division as possible, however, every student 
should determine the major and minor he later wishes to pursue, 
in order that the necessary prerequisites may be included in his | 
program of lower division courses. When a major subject has been 
chosen, the student should consult with the committee of advisers 
within his chosen group concerning his subsequent course of study. 


On recommendation of major advisers and with the approval 
of instructors in courses concerned, Sophomore students in good 
standing may petition the Faculty Committee on Classification for 
permission to include upper division courses in their programs of 
study. Such petitions will be granted ordinarily only subject to 
completion in full of all lower division requirements by the end of 
the Sophomore year. (For exceptions see footnote below.) Credit 
so established may be accepted toward upper division requirements. 


THE UPPER DIVISION 
The upper division covers the work of the junior and senior years, 
normally amounting to sixty units. Except in the case of students 
transferring from other institutions, a candidate for the degree is not 


*In certain exceptional cases, through permission granted by the Faculty 
Committee on Classification, a student may defer beyond his oe aoa 
year one-half the above requirements in Group I and Group III. The other 
half of these requirements must be met, however, prior to graduation. 
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‘registered in the upper division until he has met all of the specific 
requirements of the lower division. 
_ The requirements of the upper division are as follows: 

1. The completion of a minimum of fifty-four units of college 

credit after the student has entered the upper division, with addi- 
tional credit sufficient to raise the total number of units completed 
in the upper and lower divisions to one hundred and twenty-four. 
' 2. The completion of a minimum of forty units of upper division 
courses after the student enters the upper division, not less than 
twenty-seven of which are devoted to a major in one department and 
4 minor in another department, eighteen units being the minimum for 
1 major and nine units the minimum for a minor. A group major of 
not less than thirty units, distributed by the group advisers in each 
individual case, may be completed in lieu of the departmental major 
and minor. 

3. The inclusion of four units of Religion and Philosophy in 
the work of the upper division. 

4. The completion of a course in American Institutions (History 
ind Government 101, 109-110, 123-124, or 125-126-128), unless the 
‘equirement has been met in the lower division (History and Govern- 
nent 1-2). 

5. The inclusion of two hours per week of directed physical 
ictivity during each semester of upper division work. No credit will 
oe allowed toward the degree for this work. 
| 6. The attainment of an average grade point ratio of 1 in the 
work of the upper division as a whole. A student in the upper 
livision, registered in a lower division course, may be required at 
‘he option of the instructor to complete additional work in the course. 


MAJOR AND MINOR SUBJECTS 


_ Upon entering the work of the upper division, each student must 
elect as the field in which he proposes to do intensified study either 
_ group major or a departmental major in one department and a 
.epartmental minor in another department. 
_ From the time of such selection, his program and work will be 
ipervised by a committee of advisers within his chosen group. Double 
lajors (one in each of two groups or within the same group) are also 
ossible. The program of a student who chooses to complete double 
1ajors is subject to the approval of the Dean of the Faculty. Complete 
aformation regarding major and minor requirements may be found 
1 the announcements of the several groups. 

The following general regulations relate to the administration of 


Il oe and departments, under the supervision of the Dean of the 
aculty: 
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1. For a departmental major or minor, not more than twenty- 
four units of upper division work may be required in the major nor 
more than twelve units in the minor. Units required in excess of 
the minimum of eighteen and nine, for major and minor respectively, 
may be wholly or partly from specified courses in related depart- 
ments. A student will be graduated upon completion of the min- 
imum requirements in major and minor as specified in the announce- 
ments of the several groups. 


2. Major advisers shall be held responsible for the enforcement of 
the regulation providing that not more than forty-five units of the one 
hundred and twenty-four required for graduation may be elected by 
the student and counted in any one department. 


3. A student transferring from another institution who is granted 
senior standing must complete eighteen of twenty-four units required 
in residence in the upper division, twelve of which must be in a 
major subject. Transfers of less than senior standing will be re- 
quired to meet substantially all the regular requirements. 


4. It is advised that students continue the work of the major 
department or group throughout the four semesters of the upper 
division. It is required that regular major courses be pursued in 
each of three semesters, including the last two. 

5. Each group may set its standard of scholarship requirement: 
for majoring and minoring in the group or in departments within 
the group somewhat higher than those required for graduation, pro 
vided the average grade point ratio required does not exceed 1.5 
In general, students who fail to attain an average grade point ratio 
of 1 in the work of the lower division of any department will not 
be accepted by that department as majors or minors. The recom 
mendation of the major group is necessary for graduation. Eact 
group shall report delinquent scholarship of its major students t 
the Dean of the Faculty at the close of each semester. 

6. A change in the choice of a major, after the student has en 
tered the upper division may be made only with the permission 0 
the Dean of the Faculty and the consent of the group or group 
concerned. A change in a minor may be made with the consent 0 
the major group and the Dean of the Faculty. A student changin; 
major or minor must meet all requirements of the new group 0 
department in which he proposes to major or minor. 

7. A change in major necessitated on account of disqualificatio 
in scholarship in the major subject may result in the student bein 
placed on probation by the proper faculty committee; and a studen 
so disqualified a second time may be disqualified by the College. 


{ 
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8. Each group or department shall require of its major students in 


the second semester of their senior year a comprehensive final exami- 
nation in their academic major field or subject, which examination 
_ must be satisfactorily passed in order to fulfill requirements for 


_ graduation. 


The comprehensive final examination may be either written or oral 


and shall be conducted by a committee appointed by the group 


advisory committee, one member of which may be from outside the 


department. This committee shall decide whether the student has 
passed the examination and shall determine his grade, which grade 
‘ shall be filed at the Registrar’s office and shall become a part of the 


student’s permanent college record. No student who fails to pass 


_his comprehensive examination shall be given an opportunity for re- 


examination within six weeks after the date of failure unless special 


consideration be recommended by his major department. 


Students who take comprehensive examinations shall take final 
course examinations also in all subjects except their major subjects. 


9. Students wishing to prepare for a teacher’s credential must 


consult the head of the school of Education before beginning upper 
division work. All students completing a departmental major in 


either Education or Physical Education also must complete for gradu- 


‘ation a major from Groups I-IV or VI-VII. All candidates for an 


Elementary Teacher’s Credential must complete a major of not to 


exceed twenty-one units in a subject which offers suitable prepara- 


tion for public school teaching. The courses in Education required 


for the credential will be accepted from such candidates as meeting 
the graduation requirement in a minor subject. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


An opportunity for independent study is offered to upper division 
students through the privilege of obtaining a limited amount of credit 


‘by examination. A statement outlining in detail the plan under 


which such study may be pursued will be found in the class-schedule 
bulletin published at the beginning of each semester. Independent 
reading courses are offered also in some departments. Information 
concerning these courses may be found in Part VIII of this catalogue. 


SUGGESTED COURSES OF STUDY 
Each student who is looking forward to entering any of the pro- 
fessions or vocations indicated below should consult one of the fol- 
lowing special advisers throughout his course: 
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Other students should confer with any member of the registration 
committee concerning their lower division courses of study, and with 
their major adviser or group of advisers concerning upper division 
work in the field of their particular interest. 

The courses of study suggested below are offered merely as tenta- 


tive guides. They presume the completion of all entrance require- 
ments: 


1—General Liberal Arts Course. 

Students who have decided upon a major subject are advised to 
consult the group and departmental announcements given on pages 
56-117, inclusive, in order that required prerequisites may be in- 
cluded in their lower division electives. The following outline may 
be used as a general guide: 

Freshman Year: Physical Education (Gymnastics or Sports); 
English Composition; History and Government 7-8; Religion; Foreign 
Language (French, German, Spanish, Latin, or Greek) or Natural 
Science (Physics, Chemistry, Biology, or Geology); and electives 
from lower division courses to make 16 units each semester. 

Sophomore Year: Physical Education (Gymnastics or Sports); 
Hygiene (unless elected in Freshman year); English Literature and 
Speech Education; Religion or Philosophy; Economics 1-2 or History 
and Government 1-2; Mathematics or Psychology; Foreign Language, 
(unless this requirement was completed in the Freshman year, in which 
case Natural Science should be taken in the Sophomore year); and 
electives from lower division courses to make 16 units each semester. 

Junior and Senior Years: Specialized study in major and minor 
subjects and electives to make fifteen units each semester. 


2—Business or Commerce. 
Students planning to enter business or commerce should complete 
the following courses in the lower division in addition to the specified 
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courses required for the junior certificate: Economics 1-2 (Principles 
and Problems) and Economics 5-6 (Principles of Accounting). 
History and Government 1-2 (Principles) is also recommended. 

The following courses are recommended during the junior and 
senior years for students planning to enter business: Economics 101 
(Money and Banking), 102 (International Trade and Finance), 103 
(Corporation Finance), 104 (Public Finance), 105-106 (Advanced 
Accounting), 107 (Marketing and Business), 111-112 (Statistics), 
114 (Transportation and Public Utilities), 118 (Economic and 
Financial History of the United States), 122 (Investments), 132 
(Advanced Economic Theory), 208 (Business Cycles), and History 
and Government 118 (Commercial Law). 


3—Education, Teaching. 
See School of Education, Page 52. 
4__Engineering. 

Students contemplating entering professional courses in Engineer- 
ing after the completion of their work at Occidental should major 
in the department most nearly related to their interests and should 
include specifically recommended courses as follows: 

Chemical Engineering: Department of Chemistry. Course should 
include Chemistry 3-4, 5L-6L, 101-102, 103-104, 105-106, 107-108; 
Mathematics 3, 4, 121, 122; Physics 1-2, 3-4, 103-104, 106, and 107- 
108 or 124; German or French. 

Civil Engineering: Department of Mathematics and Technical 
Drawing. Course should include Mathematics 4, 5-6, 121, 122, 126; 
Technical Drawing 117-118; Physics 1-2, 3-4, 106, 107-108. 

Electrical and Mechanical Engineering: Department of Physics. 
Course should include Mathematics 4, 121, 122, 125, 126, 131, 132; 
Technical Drawing 1-2; German or French; Economics 1-2, 5-6, 
111-112; Physics 1-2, 3-4, 103-104, 106, 107-108, 121-122, 124. 

Mining and Petroleum Engineering: Department of Geology. 
Course should include Mathematics 5; Geology 11-12, 13-14, 106, 
111-112, 115-116, 117-118, 119; Chemistry 3-4, 5L-6L, 103-104; 
Physics 7-8. 

Such students should have taken Chemistry, Physics, Solid Geom- 
etry and Trigonometry in high school. Their courses in college 
should from the first be planned in consultation with their major 
department, in which work should begin in the freshman year. 


S—Government Service. 

Students preparing for work in the service of federal, state or local 
government should include History and Government 1-2 in their lower 
division work, and in the upper division should complete History and 
Government 125 (Federal Government) and 126 (State and Local 
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Government), and Economics 104 (Public Finance) and 111-112 
(Statistics). 

Those contemplating the American Foreign Service as a career 
should complete in the upper division History and Government 119 
(International Relations), 120 (American Foreign Policy), 118 
(Commercial Law) and 109-110 (History of the United States) to- 
gether with Economics 102 (International Trade). A working 
knowledge of at least one foreign language is also necessary. 


It is essential that each student work out a program with his 
special adviser as early as possible to fit his particular needs. 


6—Journalism and Writing. 
See Department of English, Page 56. 


7—Law. 

Students preparing for subsequent professional work in Law should 
take the regular Liberal Arts course with particular attention in the 
lower division to History and Government 1-2 and 7-8, Economics 1-2, 
Speech Education 1 and 2 and Philosophy 3; and in the upper division 
to such courses in History and Government and in Economics as may 
be recommended by the student’s special adviser. 


8—Library Science. 

For students who expect to become librarians a broad preparation 
in English, Social Science and Modern Languages is particularly de- 
sirable and a knowledge of the Natural Sciences is helpful. No 
special major is recommended and students should therefore select for 
this more thorough study some field of real interest. Requirements 
for admission to most of the graduate schools accredited by the Ameri- 
can Library Association include at least a year each of French and 
German and the ability to type with a fair degree of accuracy and 
speed. Other requirements will be met through completion of the 
work outlined by Occidental College for the Bachelor of Arts degree. 

In California a special credential in librarianship is required of 
high school librarians. Candidates for this credential must include 
in their undergraduate work courses in Education required for the 
general secondary credential with the exception of practice teaching. 


9—Medicine. 

Students who plan to go to medical school should present the fol- 
lowing high school credits: English, 3 years; German or French, 2 
years in one language; Algebra, 112 years; Plane Geometry, 1 year; 
Trigonometry, 14. year; Chemistry, 1 year; Electives, 5 year credits 
(including preferably Physics, Biology or additional foreign lan- 
guage); Total, 15 year credits. 

Students are urged to meet all lower division requirements before 
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the end of the Sophomore year, if it is at all possible to do so. For ex- 
ceptions, see page 38. The mathematical and physical sciences are being 
recommended more and more by medical schools as prerequisites for 
admission. The student is advised, therefore, to elect courses in these 
subjects whenever possible. Ordinarily the pre-medical student will! 
major in Physics, Chemistry or Biology, preferably in Physics or 
Chemistry. 

Pre-medical students are expected to meet in full the requirements 
both for lower division and for upper division work and to include 
in their programs the following courses: Physics 7-8 (General); 
Chemistry 3-4 (General), 5L-6L (Qualitative Analysis), 101-102 
(Quantitative Analysis), 103-104 (Organic), and 105-106 (Physical) ; 
Biology 3-4 (General), 101 (Comparative Anatomy) and 106 (Em- 
bryology). Other courses that are strongly recommended are: Mathe- 
matics through Calculus or Chemistry 9; upper division courses in 
Physics; Psychology; a second foreign language (French or German); 
Biology 107 (Parasitology), 108 (Histology), 112 (Microtechnique), 
113 (Principles of Physiology) and 126 (Bacteriology). 


The student is advised to complete the four-year course whenever 
possible before applying for entrance to a medical school. Upon 
petition to the Faculty Committee on Classification, permission may 
be granted to substitute the first year of the course in a Class A School 
of Medicine in lieu of the fourth year of the regular course for the 
A.B. degree, but this privilege will be extended only to students who 
have satisfactorily completed the first three years of their course at 
Occidental College. A student granted permission to make this sub- 
stitution for his fourth year will be required to take a special compre- 
hensive examination in his major subject at the end of his third year 
of work at Occidental College. 


10—Ministry and Religious Education. 
Consult special adviser. 


11—College-Hospital Course. 

At the end of five years, three in the College and two in either the 
Bishop Johnson College of Nursing at the Good Samaritan Hospital 
in Los Angeles or the Huntington Memorial Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing in Pasadena, a student may receive the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts from Occidental College. An additional year of work will be 
required by either Hospital School for graduation from that school 
and eligibility to the examination for registration as a nurse in the 
State of California. 

The student must meet all requirements for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree as outlined on pages 36-41 with the exception that undis- 
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tributed credit of thirty units, twenty of which may be counted as 
of the upper division, will be granted for the work of the Hospital 
School. In some departments of the College the specific requirements 
for the major may be reduced by a maximum of ten units of this 
upper division credit. A special comprehensive examination in her 
major subject must be passed by each pre-nursing student at the end 
of her third year in the College in lieu of that ordinarily required in 
the second semester of the senior year. 

Within the framework of the above requirements for the Bachelor 
of Arts degree the following specific courses must be included: Biology 
3-4 (10 units); Chemistry 3-4 and 3L-4L or 5L-6L (10 units); Eco- 
nomics 1-2 (6 units); Psychology 1 (3 units); Biology 51, Human 
Anatomy (3 units); Biology 101A, Mammalian Anatomy (2 units) ; 
Biology 113, Physiology (4 units); Biology 128, Bacteriology (4 
units). 
12—Music. 

See School of Education, Page 52, and Department of Music, 
page 109; 
13—Physical Education, Coaching. 

See School of Education, Page 52, and Department of Physical 
Education, page 101. 
14—-Social Work. 

See Department of Economics and Sociology, page 72. 


Part Six 


GRADUATE STUDY 
e 


RADUATE STupDy is under the general direction of the Graduate 

Committee, which determines the requirements for admission to 
graduate standing, authorizes the courses offered for graduate credit 
in the several groups of departments, and specifies the requirements 
for the Master of Arts degree. This Committee passes upon cre- 
dentials of applicants for admission, receives and passes upon de- 
partmental recommendations regarding graduate students and nomi- 
nates candidates for the Master of Arts Degree. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


An applicant who holds a Bachelor of Arts degree from a college 
Or university approved by the Association of American Universities 
is eligible for admission to graduate standing at Occidental College. 
In exceptional cases other persons of maturity and sufhcient attain- 
ments may be admitted to graduate courses. Formal applications 
for admission and official transcripts of all academic records must 
be filed with the Registrar of the College preferably at least two 
weeks before the beginning of the semester in which the applicant 
seeks admission. Applications from students not previously matricu- 
lated at Occidental College must be accompanied by an application 
fee of two dollars; this fee is non-refundable if for any reason the 
applicant does not enter the College. 


Admission to graduate standing does not in itself establish candi- 
dacy for an advanced degree, or for a teaching credential, require- 
ments for which are stated hereinafter in detail. 


A specific date for graduate registration is designated each semester 
on the college calendar and all graduate students are expected to 
register formally on that date. Registration booklets will be issued 
at the office of the Registrar only to graduate students whose appli- 
cations and credentials have been approved by the Graduate Com- 
mittee. These booklets must be completed and filed with the 
Registrar on the same day they are issued. <A special fee of $1.00 
is charged for each day that registration is delayed. No student 
may register for graduate study after the third Saturday of any 
semester. 

Every graduate student is admitted subject to such general regu- 


lations of the College as are not altered by those of the Graduate 
Committee. 
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SECONDARY CREDENTIALS 


Graduate Students who seek the recommendation of the College 
for a California General Secondary Credential are required to 
pursue their study under the direction of the head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and must have their programs approved by him. 
An outline of professional requirements for the credential may be 
found in this catalogue under the statement of the School of 
Education (Page 52). 


In addition to courses in Education as outlined by the head of 
that department, each candidate for the secondary credential is 
required to take graduate course work in his academic major and 
to pass final comprehensive examination in his major subject. These 
requirements, however, may be met by transfers of satisfactory records 
from other institutions. On recommendation of his major adviser a 
candidate for the secondary credential who is a graduate of Occidental 
College may be excused from comprehensive examination in his major 
subject provided he already has satisfactorily passed a comprehensive 
examination in this subject within two years previous to the time of 
completion of requirements for his credential. 


Graduate course work may be pursued in the departments of 
Biology, Chemistry, Economics, English, and History and Govern- 
ment, which offer graduate majors toward the Master of Arts degree. 
Certain other departments of the College, although not in a position 
to offer graduate majors, give a limited number of courses for 
which graduate credit may be established in meeting requirements 
for the secondary credential. These departments are: Latin, German, 
French, Spanish, Mathematics, Music, Physical Education, and 
Physics. 

The program of each applicant for the secondary credential must 
be approved both by the head of the Department of Education and 
by the head of the student’s academic major department. At the 
beginning of the semester in which he proposes to complete work for 
the credential, the student shall apply to the Graduate Committee for 
approval of his candidacy. This approval will be granted only if the 
applicant is recommended by the heads of the two departments con- 
cerned on the basis of fulfillment of professional requirements for the 
credential, mastery of major subject, and general fitness for teaching. 
Two copies of an outline of graduate work completed and proposed 
shall be filed with the application for approval of candidacy for the 
credential. 


Students who are candidates both for a teaching credential and 
for the Master of Arts degree must declare their primary objective 
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when filing application for admission to graduate standing, and in 
case of conflict between requirements for the credential and for the 
degree, those for the primary objective as stated shall take prece- 
dence over other requirements. The attention of graduate students 
is called to the fact that it is not possible to complete requirements 
for both the teaching credential and the advanced degree within 
one academic year. 


MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


A limited number of candidates may be accepted each year for 
work toward the Master of Arts degree in those departments which 
specifically offer graduate courses of instruction. No new candi- 
dates may be accepted in any given year as graduate majors in 
departments other than those designated in the current catalogue 
for that year. 

During the academic year 1937-38 graduate majors toward the 
Master of Arts degree will be offered in the departments of Biology, 
Chemistry, Economics, Education, English, and History and Govern- 
ment. Credit may be allowed also toward the Master of Arts degree 
for certain courses from other departments as stated in departmental 
announcements concerning graduate work. No credit will be granted, 
however, toward this degree for any courses taken before the student 
has received the Bachelor of Arts degree. 


The Board of Trustees, on recommendation of the Faculty, will 
confer the Degree of Master of Arts upon candidates who have 
successfully met the requirements for that degree and whose nomi- 
nation has been approved (a) by the candidate’s major adviser, 
(b) by the Graduate Committee, and (c) by the Dean of the Faculty. 
Recommendation for the advanced degree is at present contingent 
upon satisfaction of the following requirements: 


1. Approval by the candidate’s major adviser and by the Grad- 
uate Committee of an undergraduate course in studies preliminary 
to those which the student intends to pursue in his graduate work. 
Additional undergraduate courses may be required in case the 
student’s undergraduate work does not form sufficient unified basis: 
for graduate study. 


2. The completion of twenty-four units of graduate credit at 
Occidental College, at least eight units of which shall be in major 
subject courses numbered 200 or above. 


3. The satisfactory completion of a program of graduate studies 
approved by (a) the head of the department in which the student 
is taking a graduate major, (b) the Graduate Committee, and (c) 
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the Dean of the Faculty. A minimum of one-half of a student’s 
graduate work must be completed in a single major department. 
The remainder may be chosen in related work in other departments 
in such a way as to form a consistent plan of study. The work in 
any one department may be partly or wholly made up of research 
or special study carried on under the direction of or with the criti- 
cism and approval of the department. 


A student seeking to obtain the Master of Arts degree shall consult 
the head of the department in which he wishes to pursue a graduate 
major and under his direction shall prepare a preliminary program 
of courses leading to the degree. 


Course work may be distributed according to whatever plan may 
best meet: the needs of each individual student provided all of ‘the 
twenty-four units required for the Master of Arts degree, including 
both course work and thesis, shall be completed within a period of 
four calendar years. Because of the emphasis placed on the quality 
of graduate work, however, not more than twelve units may be taken 
in any one semester by a student who is or who expects subsequently 
to become a candidate for the Master of Arts degree. 


Every candidate for the Master of Arts degree is required to re- 
register at Occidental College at the beginning of each semester so 
long as any portion of the degree requirements, including thesis, is in 
process of fulfillment, until the degree shall have been awarded or 
the candidate shall have formally withdrawn from the College. A 
special form may be secured from the Registrar’s office for registra- 
tion without fee during any semesters in which the candidate seeks 
no credit toward the degree. 


At the beginning of the semester in which he proposes to complete 
course work for the advanced degree, the student shall apply to the 
Graduate Committee for approval of his candidacy for the Master of 
Arts degree. This approval will be given only if the previous gradu- 
ate work of the student has been satisfactory in the judgment of (a) 
his major adviser, (b) the Graduate Committee, and (c) the Dean 
of the Faculty, and if his candidacy is fully recommended by the 
head of his graduate major department on the basis of fulfillment of 
all requirements for the advanced degree. Two copies of an outline 
of graduate work completed and of additional work proposed shall be 
filed with the application for approval of candidacy for the Master 
of Arts degree. 


4. The passing of a final comprehensive examination in the can- 
didate’s graduate major subject. 
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5. The completion of a thesis on a subject approved by the 
major adviser under whose direction the work shall be done. Not 
more than four units of credit shall be allowed for the thesis toward 
the twenty-four units required for the Master of Arts degree. The 
head of the candidate’s major department must approve the subject 
matter and extent of the thesis, and must recommend it in its final 
form to the Graduate Committee at least four weeks before com- 
mencement. The thesis shall then be passed upon by the Graduate 
Committee. No candidate will be recommended for the Master of 
Arts degree whose thesis has not been accepted and approved by 
this Committee and by the Dean of the Faculty. If accepted by 
the Committee, two typewritten copies of the thesis in acceptable 
form must be deposited with the College Librarian two weeks before 
commencement, together with a fee of $4.00 to cover the cost of 
binding. 

6. Under each department of study will be found a statement 
of specific requirements for a graduate major in that department. 
No student may continue to major in a subject who has forfeited 
the approval of the department. 


7. Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must have met 
the requirements of the Act of the California State Legislature 
regarding a course in American Institutions. (See History and 
Government 101, 109-110, 123-124, and 125-126-128.) 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


The tuition fee for graduate students is $125.00 each semester for 
the regular program. A pro rata tuition of twelve dollars per unit is 
charged for a partial program of less than twelve units. A graduation 
fee of ten dollars is payable thirty days before commencement by 
accepted candidates for the Master of Arts degree. Statements of 
laboratory fees may be found on page 121 of this catalogue. 


GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


A limited number of scholarships yielding from one hundred to 
two hundred dollars per year are open to regular graduate students 
of high merit in various departments of study. These scholarships 
are intended primarily for those who expect to teach. Application 
for appointment to graduate scholarships should be made to heads 
of departments or to the Dean of the Faculty. 


Part Seven 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
® 


HE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION was established for the purpose of 

providing professional courses for students preparing to teach in 
the public schools of California and neighboring states. It has been 
authorized by the State Board of Education to recommend properly 
qualified candidates for the following credentials: (1) the Elementary 
School Credential, (2) the Junior High School Credential, and 
(3) the Secondary Credentials, including the Special Credentials in 
Physical Education and in Music. 


Arrangements have been made with neighboring public schools 
whereby excellent opportunities for practice teaching are provided. 


An Appointment Bureau is maintained for the service of candi- 
dates recommended for teaching positions by the School of Education. 
A special fee of five dollars is charged for this service. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 

Students with junior standing may be admitted to the School of 
Education as candidates for one or more of the credentials mentioned 
above, provided their records in lower division work indicate the 
probability of fitness of the candidates for the teaching profession. 
This includes, in addition to a satisfactory standard of scholarship, 
seriousness of purpose, and natural interest in the work. An outline 
of the conditions under which candidacy for a teaching credential 
may be established is given in a bulletin issued by the School of 
Education, available upon request. This bulletin should be obtained 
by students interested in any credential, before they register for the 
work of the junior year. 


Each candidate, before registering at the beginning of his junior 
year, must report to the head of the Department of Education for 
consultation and advice as to majors, minors, and professional courses; 
after which he must prepare, under the supervision of the head of 
the department in which he is taking the major work, a tentative 
- program of studies for final approval. 


Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be ad- 
mitted as candidates for the Secondary Credential providing they 
meet the requirements of the College and of the State of California. 
(See also Page 48.) 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALS 
Recommendations for the various credentials will be made in 
behalf of candidates as follows: 


1. For the Elementary and Junior High School Credentials: 


Graduates of Occidental College who have completed a profes- 
sional major of twenty-four units in the Department of Education, 
in addition to a major in a subject which offers suitable preparation 
for elementary school teaching. The professional major should include 
Education 101 (two units) or equivalent, 111 (three units), 136 
(eight units), 137-138 (four units). Professional courses which are 
recommended for the Junior year for these credentials are as follows: 
Education 101, 111, 137-138 and 142. Education 136 is open only 
to seniors who are candidates for the Elementary or Junior High 
School Credentials. 


A course in American Institutions is also required (see History and 
Government 1-2, 101, 109-110, 123-124, and 125-126-128). 


2. For the Secondary Credential: 


Junior COLLEGE CREDENTIAL—A secondary credential limited to 
teaching in junior college, granted to applicants who have completed 
a minimum of two years of graduate work, or who have received 
either the master’s or the doctor’s degree. The professional require- 
ments are a minimum of 10 semester hours of professional courses. 


GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL—A general secondary creden- 
tial may be granted to applicants who hold a bachelor’s degree from 
an accredited institution and who have completed one year of accept- 
able postgraduate work. A total of 18 units of Education is required, 
of which at least 6 units must have been completed in the graduate 
year. Education 119 (two units), 127 (three units), and 206 (four 
units), or equivalents, are required. The additional nine units should 
be selected from the following courses: Education 106, 110, 142 
and 180. 


PuysicAL EDUCATION CREDENTIAL—A secondary credential may 
be granted in Physical Education to applicants who have completed 
four years of college training with special preparation in the field of 
Physical Education. For specific requirements, see Department of 
Physical Education, page 101. 


Music CreDENTIAL—A special secondary credential in Music may 
be granted to graduates of Occidental College who have completed 
at least fifteen semester hours in the Department of Education and 
forty semester hours in the Department of Music, including require- 
ments for a major in this subject. For specific requirements see 
Department of Music, page 109. 


Part Eight 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
re 


HE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION offered in the College are listed 
on the following pages alphabetically according to departments 
within their respective groups as follows: 


Group I. ENGLISH AND SPEECH EDUCATION 


Group II. ForEIGN LANGUAGES: 
Greek 
Latin 
French 
German 
Italian 
Spanish 


Group III. SociaL SCIENCES: 
Economics and Sociology 
History and Government 


Group IV. NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS: 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Geology 
Physics 
Mathematics and Technical Drawing 


Group V. EDUCATION, PHysICAL EDUCATION, PSYCHOLOGY 
Group VI. PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Group VII. FINE Arts: 
. Art 
Music 
Library Instruction 


Lower division courses are numbered 1 to 99; upper division 
courses, 100 to 199; graduate courses, 200 and above. L added toa 
number denotes a laboratory or field course. A laboratory period is 
based upon two hours of laboratory or related work. Hyphenated 
numbers, as 1-2, indicate a year course. Though it is generally 
intended that such a course be pursued throughout the year, a student 
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may receive credit for either semester without the other unless the 
course is designated “Throughout the year only.” Consent of the 
instructor is prerequisite to entering any hyphenated course in the 
second semester. 


Classes normally meet only from Monday to Friday, inclusive. 
Saturday trips off the campus are required in connection with cer- 
tain courses, however, and where so required must be taken by the 
student at his own expense as part of the regular work of the course. 


It is expected that all courses listed herein will be offered during 
the academic year 1937-38 unless there is included in the description 
of any particular course a statement to the contrary. Any subsequent 
changes either in course offerings or in faculty will be announced in 
the schedule of classes which is published at the beginning of each 
semester and which may be obtained upon request. 


Any undergraduate course for which fewer than five students are 
enrolled at the beginning of a semester may be withdrawn. 
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Group I. 
ENGLISH AND SPEECH EDUCATION 


The English and Speech Education Group offers election of such 
integrated courses from the two departments as may best serve the 
expressional and cultural needs of the individual student. 


Group Major: A minimum of thirty units of upper division work 
in such courses as may be advised in each individual case by the 
group committee of advisers. The major will ordinarily include the 
following courses: English 101 (2 units), 121-122 or 124 (3 units), 
130 (3 units), 139 (3 units), 145-146 (3 units), and additional units 
from courses 121-168; Speech Education 101 or 102 (2 units), 121 
(3 units), 155 or 156 (2 units), 175 (3 units), 176 (3 units), and 
additional units from courses 100-190. 


Prerequisite: Eighteen units of lower division work within the group. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJoRS: 
Offered in English and in Speech Education. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOoRs: 
Offered in English and in Speech Education. 


ENGLISH 


PROFESSOR STELTER 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR THOMPSON ASSOCIATE ProFEssor Houston 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CROISSANT Mr. JENNINGS, Instructor 

The Department of English offers courses which give (1) training 
in the use of the English language as a medium of expression, practi- 
cal and artistic; (2) opportunity for study in the general field of 
English literature, its important types and periods, and its cultural 
relationships as they contribute to a knowledge and appreciation of 
literature and life; (3) specific preparation for teachers of English; 
(4) a fundamental cultural background for subsequent preparation 
or experience in various vocations and professions, as Journalism, 
Creative Writing, Library work, the Law, the Ministry, and such 
other professions as might profit from a general training in this field. 


DEPARTMENTAL Major: Twenty-one units in the upper division; 
twenty-four units in the upper division for students seeking the | 
recommendation of the department for graduate work or for a 

General Secondary Credential. A major should ordinarily include 
English 101 (2 units), 121-122 or 124 (3 units), 130 or 132 (3 
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units), 139 (3 units), 145-146 (3 units) and additional units from 
courses 110-256. Speech Education 121 is accepted as major work, 
and Speech Education 151, or its equivalent, is recommended to 
all majors in the department seeking a teacher’s credential. All 
students majoring in the department, especially those who expect to 
pursue graduate work in English, should equip themselves with a 
reading knowledge of one or more foreign languages. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: For graduation, nine units in the upper 
division; twelve units for students who seek the recommendation of 
the department. A minor should ordinarily include nine units from 
courses 101, 130 or 132, 139 and 145 or 146. 
Prerequisites to the major or minor: Courses 1-2 and 51-52, or equiva- 
lents (12 units). 
Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 1-2; six units from lower 
division courses numbered above 50, or equivalent (12 units). 
GRADUATE Major FOR MASTER’S DEGREE: Of the twenty-four 
graduate units required for the degree (see the general requirements 
for the Master of Arts degree, page 49), a minimum of twelve units 
must be taken in graduate courses, including two graduate seminars, 
graduate year-courses, or equivalents. English 121-122 and a reading 
knowledge of one foreign language are required. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION: Al candidates for the Bachelor of 
Arts degree, the Master of Arts degree, or the Secondary Teacher's 
Credential, majoring in the department, shall take a comprehensive 
examination covering the general field of English literature. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 

A. Essentials of Composition. 
Required in connection with course 1-2, or subsequently for gradu- 
ation of all students whose work in any department shows deficiency 
in the essentials of composition. A fee of five to ten dollars is charged 
for the course. 

1 to 3 hours, either semester (no credit). 
1-2. English Composition. THE STAFF 
Introductory course. Required for graduation and prerequisite, com- 
pleted or in progress, to all other courses in the department. Appli- 
cation may be made for examination of exemption from the course. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
61-52. History of English Literature. THE STAFF 
A. A thorough survey; advised for students who intend to major 
or minor in the group or department. 


Prerequisite: Course 1-2, completed or in progress. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
Either semester may be taken separately. 
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B. <A briefer course with attention to types. 
Prerequisite: Course 1-2, completed or in progress. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
53-54. The Novel. THE STAFF 
An introductory study of the novel as a type. : 
Prerequisite: Course 1-2, completed. or in progress. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
61-62. Journalism. JENNINGS 
News writing. Either semester may be taken separately. 


Prerequisite: Course 1-2, completed or in progress. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Certain courses of the upper division are given as indicated in alternate 
years. 
101. Advanced Composition. THe STAFF 
The theory and practice of: 
A—Narrative and descriptive writing. 
B—Expository writing. 
C—Argumentation. (See Speech Education 121). 
D—The informal essay. 
E—Critical writing. 
F—Short story writing. 
G—Versification. 
One or more of the types is offered each semester. Open to advanced 
sophomores. 
2 hours, one semester (2 units). 
110. English Grammar. 
A survey based on historical principles. Intended primarily for 
teachers of English. 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). 
121-122. Old English. ‘THOMPSON 
Elements of Old English grammar, with readings; survey of the liter- 
ature of the period and the history of the language. Required for 
the Master of Arts degree. 
2 hours, throughout the year only (4 units). 
124. The Period of Chaucer. STELTER 
The life and times of Chaucer; readings principally in the Canterbury 
Tales and in Troilus and Criseyde; survey of Middle English gram- 
mar and literature. 
3 hours, second semester (3 units). 
128. Development of the Drama. 
From the beginnings to the closing of the theatres in 1642, exclusive 
of Shakespeare. Miracles, moralities and interludes; Shakespeare's 
predecessors, contemporaries, and successors. 
3 hours, first semester (3 units). Not given in 1937-38. 
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129. Elizabethan Non-Dramatic Literature. 
A survey of the non-dramatic literature of the period with chief 


attention given to Spenser. 
3 hours, second semester (3 units). Not given in 1937-38. 


130. Shakespeare. STELTER 


Reading of all the work of Shakespeare; his dramatic art; theatrical 
and social background of the period. 
3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


132. Shakespeare. STELTER 


Intensive study of three plays. 
3 hours, second semester (3 units). 


135. Milton and the Seventeenth Century. 


The life and times of Milton; his poetry and most important prose; 
the poetry and prose of the period. 
3 hours, first semester (3 units). Not given in 1937-38. 


136. The Eighteenth Century. Houston 


The background, the literary movements, and the major poets and 
prose writers of the period. 
3 hours, second semester (3 units). 


137. The Romantic Period. 


The rise of romanticism; Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, 
Keats; other writers of verse and prose of the period. (1780-1832). 
3 hours, second semester (3 units). Not given in 1937-38. 


139. The English Novel. Houston 
The development of the English novel to the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. 

3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


142. Nineteenth Century Prose. 
A study of the major prose writers, exclusive of the novelists. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). Not given in 1937-38. 
144. Poetry of the Victorian Period. STELTER 
A survey of the period (1832-1892), with detailed study of the major 
poets. 

3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


145-146. American Literature. ‘THOMPSON 
A general survey of American literature, with a detailed study of 
important writers. 


3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
Either semester may be taken separately. 
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151-152. Contemporary Literature. CROISSANT 
A survey of English and American literature since 1890, with special 
attention to modern tendencies in (A) Poetry, (B) Drama. 


2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
Either semester may be taken separately. 


153. Types of Literature. STAFF 
Studies in the various types, as the essay, drama, novel, with such 
limitations as are announced in schedule. 
2 hours, one semester (2 units). 
161-162. Advanced Journalism. JENNINGS 
A study of American journalism. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). Open to Sophomores. 
168. Comparative Literature. Houston 
A study of world classical literature and its influence upon English. 
3 hours, second semester (3 units). Not given in 1937-38. 
195-196. Independent Reading. THE STAFF 
Independent reading with conferences, written reports, and examina- 


tions. 
3 hours, either semester (3 units). 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the 
Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, upper 
division Courses 110 and following, may be credited as graduate work 
toward either the secondary credential or the Master of Arts degree. 
With the consent of the instructor, qualified seniors may enroll in 
graduate courses. 


211-212. Seminar. THE STAFF 


Subject to be chosen. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


220. Thesis for Master of Arts Degree. 
Not to exceed 4 units. 
255-256. Theories of Poetry. STELTER © 


A study of the chief theories of poetry, of literary criticism, and of | 
the types of poetry; illustrations drawn mainly from the English poets. | 


2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
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SPEECH EDUCATION 


ProFessor LINDSLEY Dr. von WEISSLINGEN, Instructor 


The Department of Speech seeks to develop the student’s knowledge 
and skill in speech as an integral part of his whole personality and as 
his most important medium of social adaptation. Emphasis is given 
to the sincere, vivid, and direct communication of ideas for persons 
in all walks of life. 


The advanced courses in this department embrace the basic prin- 
ciples and practice in the fields of public speaking, oral interpretation 
of literature, dramatics, and the teaching of speech in the secondary 
school. This work is supplemented by extra-curricular activity in 
debating, oratory, extempore speaking, dramatic reading, and play 
presentation. 


DEPARTMENTAL Major: Twenty-one units in the upper division. 
Major students should do work in practical speech making, oral in- 
terpretation and dramatics. A definite amount of work is required 
in actual platform presentation. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Twelve units in the upper division. 
Students of advanced standing who are interested in drama may re- 
ceive credit of six units toward the Bachelor of Arts degree through 
satisfactory completion of the summer session course of the Pasadena 
Community Playhouse School of the Theatre. Properly qualified gradu- 
ate students may receive credit of six units for this course toward the 
General Secondary Credential. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 

1A. The Fundamentals of Speech. STAFF 
- Poise, self-confidence, social adjustment, study and analysis of per- 
sonal speech problems. 

Students who fail to make grades of A or B in Speech 1A will be re- 

quired to register for Speech 1B, (a), (b) or (c), according to their 

particular needs. 

2 hours, either semester (2 units). 
1B. Individual Speech Correction. STAFF 
(a) Voice Improvement (voice quality, intonation, emphasis) ; 
(b) Diction (vowelization, enunciation, pronunciation, grammar) ; 
(c) Bodily Expression (posture, movement, gesture, platform man- 

ner). 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). 
2. Public Speaking. LINDSLEY 
_ Adjustment of the individual to the social group. Training in the 
principles of oral rhetoric. The selection, organization and extem- 


pore presentation of original subject matter. 
Prerequisite : Course 1A. 
hours, either semester (3 units). 
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3. Oral Reading. 
The elementary principles of reading from the printed page; the 
assimilation and expression of thought and feeling. 

Prerequisite: Course 1A. 

3 hours, either semester (3 units). 
5. Oral Argumentation. 
Specialized training in reasoned discourse. Elementary techniques in 
the analysis, organization and presentation of evidence and factual 
subject matter. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 
6. Vocabulary Study. 
English words and their background. Vocabulary building through 
oral and written assignments. Word roots and stems, prefixes, suf- 
fixes, synonyms, antonyms. Extensive use of thesaurus and dic- 
tionary. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). 
9. Parliamentary Law. 
Practical experience in conducting organization business. 

1 hour, first semester (1 unit). 
11. Elementary Stagecraft. VON WEISSLINGEN 
Practical preparation of stage settings, construction, painting and 
manipulation of scenery, properties and lighting. Open to all students 
interested in play production. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 

100. Speech Education as Personality Adjustment. LINDSLEY 
Study and analysis of speech habits in the light of social backgrounds. 
The relation of speech to personality traits. Modification of speech 
behavior. Recommended particularly for candidates for teachers’ 
credentials. 

2 hours, either semester (2 units). 
101-102. Advanced Public Speaking. LINDSLEY 
(A) The principles of unity, sequence and movement, applied to 
oral discourse. Emphasis on subject matter, ideas and comprehensive 
synthesis of materials. (B) Platform technique and the principles of 
rhetorical style in oral discourse. 

Prerequisite: Courses 1 and 2. 

2 hours, throughout the year in alternate years (4 units). Either semes- 

ter may be taken separately. Course 102 not given in 1937-38. 
121. Argumentation and Debate. LINDSLEY 
An intensive course in the theory and practice of argumentation and 
debate. Applied logic; reasoning, fallacies, refutation. 


Prerequisite: Courses 1A and 2. 
3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


Hy 
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122. Persuasion. LINDSLEY 
A study of the nature of response. Advanced study of the acting 
nature of special audience types; analysis and study of the psycholo- 
gical forces that affect human conduct; how to arouse interest, hold 
attention and win response. 

Prerequisite: Course 121. 

3 hours, second semester (3 units). 
130. Intercollegiate Debate and Oratory. 
Subject to the recommendation of the department special credit may 
be earned by participation in extra curricular contests in debate and 
oratory. The credit is earned throughout the year and is awarded 
on petition from individual students at the end of the second semester. 
Sections for men and women. 

1 or 2 units. 


135. Phonetics. 
An intensive course for advanced students in the problems of voice 
quality, enunciation and vowelization. Required of majors and minors. 
2 hours, first semester (2 units). 
151. Oral Interpretation of Literature. 
A study of the physical and intellectual basis of expression. The 
interpretation of the literary forms; lyrics and narrative poetry, the 
essay, the drama. Planned especially for English majors. 
Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 
2 hours, first semester (2 units). 
155. Technique of Acting. LINDSLEY 
Characterization, pantomime, emotional expression and control. 
2 hours, first semester (2 units). 
156. Dramatic Reading. LINDSLEY 
The application of aesthetics to the appreciation of literature. The 
art of interpretation as influenced by literary backgrounds. 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). 
1 hour, second semester of alternate years (1 unit). 


175. History of Stage Presentation. VON WEISSLINGEN 

An historical survey of the origin and development of the theatre, its 

social function and significance; a study of various kinds of theatres. 
3 hours, first semester of alternate years (3 units). 


176. Problems of Stage Presentation. von WEISSLINGEN 
Practical instruction in stage technique and stage management. 
Students are assigned to the practical work of productions. 


Prerequisite: Course 175. 
3 hours, second semester of alternate years (3 units). 
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178. Advanced Stagecraft and Design. VON WEISSLINGEN 
Theory and practice of designing settings, costumes and lighting, with 
respect to principles of form, color and composition as applied to 
specific productions. 


Prerequisite: Course 11. Speech Education 176, Art 51 and Art 55 are 
advised as prerequisites. 
Two hours, second semester (2 units). 


190. Teaching of Speech in the Secondary School. LINDSLEY 


An analysis of the speech training program in the secondary school. 
Aims and methods in speech education. Lectures, discussions, dem- 
onstration. 


2 hours, second semester of alternate years (2 units). 
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Group II 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


The courses offered in foreign languages are designed to give 2 
basic knowledge of language, literature and culture. The work o 
the first two years places emphasis upon the acquisition of a reading 
knowledge of the language studied. The upper division courses in 
modern languages offer also an opportunity to gain a reasonable 
mastery of the written and spoken language. 


Group Major: A minimum of thirty units of upper division work 
in such courses as may be advised in each individual case by the 
group committee of advisers. 


DEPARTMENTAL Majors: Offered in Latin, French, German, 
Spanish. The minimum requirement for a major is eighteen units of 
upper division work (including, in modern languages, Course 101- 
102). 

A comprehensive examination covering the major field of study 
will be required at the end of the senior year of students majoring 
within this group. Such students should include in their preparation 
the appropriate one of the following courses: French 115-116, 
German 103-104, Spanish 103-104. 


Students pursuing graduate courses in foreign language, unless 
excused for especial reasons, will be required to have a reading knowl- 
edge of both French and German. Students who seek the recom- 
mendation of a foreign language department for a Secondary Cre- 
dential are expected to complete the requirements of the major and 
a minimum of six graduate units. Upon completion of additional 
work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on 
Graduate Study, graduate students may receive graduate credit to- 
ward the Secondary Credential for French 105 to 125, inclusive; for 
Spanish, 103 to 125, inclusive; for German, 103 to 108, inclusive; 
and for all upper division courses in Latin. 


DEPARTMENTAL Minors: Offered in Latin, French, German, 
Spanish. The minimum requirement for a minor is nine units of 
upper division work. 
Prerequisite to the major or minor, and to all upper division courses in 
Latin, French, Spanish and German: Course 3-4. 


In all courses except 1-2, credit will be given for the work of either 
semester, 
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CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 
PROFESSOR LOWTHER 
LATIN 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 

1-2. First Year Latin. 
The fundamentals of Latin grammar, and extensive reading of easy 
narrative. 

3 hours throughout the year only, in alternate years (6 units). Not 

given in 1937-38. 

3-4. Intermediate Latin. 
A play of Plautus or of Terence and selections from Vergil’s Aeneid. 
In the first semester some attention will be given to a review of 
the elements of Latin grammar. 

Prerequisite: Latin 1-2 or equivalent. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
9-10. Prose Composition. 
The purpose of this course is to provide a thorough training in the 
rudiments of Latin grammar, for the benefit primarily of students 
who are intending to major in classical languages. 


Prerequisite or parallel: Latin 3-4 or equivalent. 
1 hour, throughout the year (2 units). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Course 3-4, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all upper division courses in 
the department. 
101. Latin Comedy. 
Selected plays of Plautus and of Terence. A study of the sources 
of Latin comedy. Lectures on Greek and Roman life. 


This course alternates with Course 103. 
3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


102. Latin Lyric and Elegiac Poetry. 
Extensive readings in Horace, with selections from Catullus, Proper- 
tius, Tibullus and Ovid. 

This course alternates with Course 104. 

3 hours, second semester (3 units). 


103. Cicero and Pliny. 


Selected letters and an essay of Cicero; selections from Pliny’s letters. 
This course alternates with Course 101. Not given in 1937-38. 
3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


104. Juvenal and Martial. 
Selected satires of Juvenal and epigrams of Martial. Lectures and 


collateral reading on the life and society of the period. 


This course alternates with Course 102. Not given in 1937-38. 
3 hours, second semester (3 units). 
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105-106. Studies in Latin Literature. 


Selections will be read from one of the following groups each 
semester : 
A. Roman epic and didactic poetry. 
B. Cicero’s philosophical essays. 
C. Historians of the Republic and of the Empire. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
109-110. Advanced Prose Composition. 
A thorough study of the details of Latin syntax. The textbook used 
is Gildersleeve’s Latin Prose Composition. This course is required 
of candidates for the Secondary Credential offering Latin as a major. 
1 hour, throughout the year (2 units). 
Roman History. 
See History and Government 103-104. 
Roman Archaeology. 
See Art 146. 
GREEK 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2. First Year Greek. 
First semester: Completion of a first-year book. Second semester: 
Selections from Xenophon or a Gospel; prose composition. 
3 hours, throughout the year only, in alternate years (6 units). 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
101-102. Greek Literature in English. 
A survey of Hellenic culture, based upon the extant literature and 
monuments. Knowledge of the Greek language is not required. 
In each semester one of the following divisions of Greek literature will 
be studied: 
A. Epic and lyric poetry. 
B. Greek drama. 
C. The historians and the orators. 
D. Plato’s dialogues. 
E. Greek philosophy. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
103-104. Readings in Greek Authors. 
Selections will be read from one of the following groups each 
semester : 
A. Homer. 
B. Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides. 
C. Aristophanes. 
D. Plato. 
E. Thucydides and Xenophon. 
F. Lysias and Demosthenes. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
Greek History. 
See History and Government 103-104. 
Greek Archaeology. 
See Art 146. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


ProFEssor LowTHER ProFESSOR BELL 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR TAYLOR ASSOCIATE ProFEssor NIVoN 
ASSISTANT ProFEssor BICKLEY Mr. STRAUBINGER, Graduate Assistant 


FRENCH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2. Elementary French. THE STAFF 
Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple French, 
writing, conversation, dictation. 
3 hours, throughout the year only (6 units). 
3-4. Intermediate French. THE STAFF 
Readings from modern French novelists, dramatists, and poets. Gram- 
mar review, composition, conversation, collateral reading. This course 
aims to enable students to read modern French with ease, and to 
write simple prose correctly. 
Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school French. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units) 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division: Course 3-4, and for courses above 102 
the ability to understand spoken French. 


101-102. Advanced Composition and Conversation. BELL 
Intensive exercises in oral and written French, critical study of 
syntax, reports and discussions on periodicals and on collateral read- 
ing. This course aims to give a mastery of spoken French. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
105. French Literature of the Seventeenth Century. NIvon 
The formation of the “Classic Ideal,” the theatre of Corneille, 
Moliere, and Racine; non-dramatic literature of the period. Col- 
lateral reading and reports. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 
106. French Literature of the Eighteenth Century. NIvoNn 
The philosophers, scientists, encyclopedists, with special attention to 


Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Rousseau; the decline of Classicism, the | 


beginnings of Romanticism. Collateral reading and reports. Atten- 


i 
f 


tion of students taking this course is called to English 136 and 137. 


2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


109-110. Modern French Drama. NIVON | 


The development of the drama in France from the time of Scribe to | 


the present. Collateral reading and reports. 

This course alternates with 111-112. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
111-112. Modern French Non-Dramatic Literature. NIVON | 
The novel, short story and lyric, with some attention to historical | 
prose and literary criticism. Collateral reading and reports. 


This course alternates with 109-110. Not given in 1937-38. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
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115-116. French Literature and Culture. Nivon 
A course presenting in English the principal figures of French litera- 
ture against their background of social institutions. Open to prop- 
erly qualified students wishing to become acquainted with French 
literature, thought and culture. Collateral reading and reports. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


125. French Pronunciation. Nivon 
A study of French phonetics based upon the standard manuals. Re- 
quired of candidates for the secondary credential, offering French as 
major or minor. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


GERMAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. Elementary German. TAYLOR 
Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple German, 
composition, conversation. 

3 hours, throughout the year only (6 units). 


3-4. Intermediate German. TAYLOR 
Reading of modern German prose and poetry, grammar review, com- 
position, conversation, and collateral reading. 


Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school German. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


5-6. Scientific German. STRAUBINGER 
Rapid reading of scientific German for students specializing in science. 


Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school German. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 unjts). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Course 3-4 is prerequisite to al upper division courses in the department. 
101-102. Advanced Composition and Conversation. STRAUBINGER 
For students wishing to improve their knowledge of spoken German. 


3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


103-104. Survey of German Literature. TAYLOR 
Representative examples of German prose, poetry and drama from 
the earliest times to the present. Collateral reading and reports. 
Given in either English or German at option of the class. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


105-106. The Classical Period of German Literature. STRAUBINGER 
Reading of selected dramas of Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller. Lec- 
tures, collateral reading, and reports. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
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107-108. Goethe’s Faust. TAYLOR 
Reading of Part I entire and of selections from Part IJ. Lectures on 
the origin and development of the Faust legend and its treatment in 
literature. 

Prerequisite: Course 105-106. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). Not given in 1937-38. 


ITALIAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2. Elementary Italian. LowTHER 
Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple prose, com- 
position, conversation. 
3 hours, throughout the year only, in alternate years (6 units). Not 
given in 1937-38. 
3-4. Intermediate Italian. LowTHER 
Reading of modern Italian prose, poetry and drama, grammar review, 
composition, conversation and collateral reading. 
Prerequisite: Course 1-2. 
2 hours, throughout the year in alternate years (4 units). 


SPANISH 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2. Elementary Spanish. THE STAFF 
Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple Spanish, 
writing, idioms, conversation. 
3 hours, throughout the year only (6 units). 


3-4. Intermediate Spanish. THE STAFF 
Readings from Modern Spanish novelists, dramatists, and poets. 
Grammar review, composition, conversation, collateral reading. 
Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school Spanish. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division: Course 3-4, and for courses above 102 the 
ability to understand spoken Spanish. 


101-102. Advanced Composition and Conversation. BICKLEY 
Intensive exercises in oral and written Spanish, critical study of 
syntax, reports and discussions on periodicals and on collateral read- 
ing. This course aims to give a mastery of spoken Spanish. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
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103-104. Spanish Literature and Culture. _ BICKLEY 
A general survey in English of the development of Spanish literature 
and culture in Spain and in Spanish America. Collateral reading and 
reports. 


2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


105-106. Spanish Drama of the Golden Age. BELL 
The rise of the drama in Spain, with study of the chief dramatists 
of the Siglo de Oro, especially Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molina, 
Alarcon, and Calderon, and their influence on foreign dramatists. 
Collateral reading and reports. 

This course alternates with 107-108. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


107-108. Spanish Prose of the Golden Age. BELL 
Types of the novel in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, with 
special attention to the picaresque novel and to Cervantes. His- 
torians and explorers. Collateral reading and reports. 

This course alternates with 105-106. Not given in 1937-38. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


109-110. Modern Spanish Drama. BICKLEY 
The development of the drama in Spain from the neo-classic period 
to the present, with some attention to lyric poetry. Collateral read- 
ing and reports. 

This course alternates with 111-112. Not given in 1937-38. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


111-112. Modern Spanish Non-Dramatic Literature. BICKLEY 
The novel, short story, essay, and literary criticism during the nine- 
teenth century; the “Generation of 98” and contemporary authors. 
This course alternates with 109-110. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
125. Spanish Pronunciation. NIvon 
A study of phonetics based upon the work of Navarro Tomas, with 
some attention to Spanish-American pronunciation. Required of 
candidates for the secondary credential, offering Spanish as major or 
minor. 


2 hours, second semester (2 units). 
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Group III. 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Departments of Economics and Sociology and of History and 
Government deal with aspects of the field of human relationships. 
Each discipline has its own technique and data. Together they pro- 
vide a foundation for an understanding of the social life of the 
modern world. Through the social science major, students have the 
opportunity to familiarize themselves with the outstanding social 
phenomena of the present and the past. 


Group Major: A minimum of thirty units of upper division work 
in such courses as may be advised in each individual case by the 
group committee of advisers and including the following: Economics 
101 (Money and Banking), 3 units; Economics 154 (Social Control 
and Progress), 3 units; Modern European History, 4 to 6 units; Inter- 
tional Affairs, 2 units. In addition to the two social sciences taken in 
fulfilling lower division requirements for the junior certificate, a third 
course must be elected at the beginning of the junior year from Eco- 
nomics 1-2 (Principles) or History and Government 1-2 (Principles). 


DEPARTMENTAL Majors: Offered in Economics and Sociology, and 
in History and Government. 


DEPARTMENTAL Minors: Offered in Economics and Sociology, and 
in History and Government. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 
PROFESSOR YOUNG PROFESSOR Coons Proressor Day 
Mrs. Everson, /nstructor Mr. TAvsot, Instructor 
By Special Appointment: Mr. Kornic, Mr. CuLtey, Mrs. BYBEE 

The Department of Economics and Sociology aims to acquaint the 
student with the development and nature of economic and social 
systems, their organization, institutions and functioning, and offers 
courses which make available an understanding of fundamental eco- 
nomic and social principles. The department does not place primary 
emphasis on either technical business methods and procedure or the 
techniques of social case work, as these vary with organizations and 
localities and may be mastered in specific enterprises. Opportunity 
is offered, however, for three types of majors in this department: 
(1) Economics for those students who desire a general knowledge 
of this subject; (2) Economics emphasizing Commerce and Finance 
for those interested in developing a background for business; and 
(3) Sociology. 
DEPARTMENTAL MAjor IN EcONoMIcs: Twenty-four units in the 
upper division, including Economics 101 (3 units), 111 (2 units) 
and 132 (3 units). Not more than six units may be chosen from 
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Economics 150-165, inclusive. Six units may be chosen from upper 
division courses in History and Government, subject to the approval 
of the major department. 


Commerce and Finance: Students specializing in this field should 
choose in addition to required Courses 101, 111 and 132, the remain- 
ing upper division units from the following courses: Economics 102- 
114, inclusive; 118-139, inclusive; History and Government 117 
(Elementary Jurisprudence) and History and Government 118 
(Commercial Law). These students should take Economics 6 in the 
lower division. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN ECONOMICS: A minimum of nine units 
in the upper division in courses 100-150, including Economics 101. 


Prerequisite to the major in Economics: Economics 1-2 and 5. 
Prerequisite to the minor in Economics: Economics 1-2. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAjor IN SocioLocy: Twenty-four units in the 
upper division, including Economics 104 (3 units), 111 (2 units) 
and 151-152 (6 units). Additional courses may be chosen from 
Economics 112, 117, 118, 132-195, inclusive; Psychology 124 (Social 
Psychology) ; Religion 110 (Christianity and Social Problems); and 
Physical Education 102 (Community Recreation). 


DEPARTMENTAL MINorR IN SocioLocy: A minimum of nine units 
in the upper division, including Economics 151-152 (6 units). Ad- 
ditional courses may be chosen from the above list of those available 
for credit toward a major in this subject, with the exception of 
Religion 110 and Physical Education 102. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor in Sociology: Economics 1-2. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. Principles and Problems of Economics. THE STAFF 
An introductory course dealing with fundamental principles of 
economics and modern economic problems. 

Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 

3 hours, throughout the year only (6 units). 
5-6. Principles of Accounting. CULEY 
A. study of accounting principles and methods. Accounts, records 
and procedure for the average business as conducted by a sole pro- 
prietorship, a partnership or a corporation. Analysis of financial 
statements and elements of cost accounting, auditing and budgeting. 
Problems. 


2 lectures and 1 laboratory period, throughout the year (6 units). 
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39. Economic Geography. Day 
A study of the location of raw materials and their significance to 
trade and industry. Economic conditions and cultural achievements 
of regions and peoples. Open to freshmen and sophomores. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 1-2 and junior standing. 
101. Money and Banking. YOuNG 


A study of the principles of money, credit, banking, price move- 
ments, and financial organization. Particular attention is given to 
banking and currency conditions in the United States. Primarily 
a junior course. 

3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


102. International Trade and Finance. YouNG 


A course dealing with the fundamentals of foreign exchange, interna- 
tional payments, methods of financing foreign trade, protection and 
free trade, and some of the financial problems growing out of the 
war and post-war period. 


Prerequisite: Economics 101. 
3 hours, second semester (3 units). 


103. Corporation Finance. Coons 


A study of the organization and financial policies of business enter- 
prises, discussing the corporate form, promotion, sources of capital, 
expansion, failure, reorganization of corporations, and the position 
of the corporation in the social system. 


Prerequisite: Economics 5. 
2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


104. Public Finance. TALBOT 


A study of public expenditures, taxation, public credit, and the rela- 
tion between government fiscal policies and social welfare. 
3 hours, second semester (3 units). 


105-106. Advanced Accounting. 


An intensive study of partnership and corporation accounting, in- 
cluding accounting for consolidations, mergers and holding companies. 
Advanced problems. 

Prerequisite: Economics 5-6. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


107. Principles of Marketing and Business. TALBOT 
A study of the place of marketing in the modern economic system. 
and of the social, economic and business problems involved in adver- 


tising, buying, selling and distributing commodities. 
3 hours, first semester (3 units). 
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111-112. Statistics. EVERSON 
Methods of handling and interpreting economic data; index numbers, 


and construction of charts. Knowledge of mathematics not necessary. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
A special fee of three dollars per semester is charged in connection with 
this course. 


114. Transportation and Public Utilities. KoENIG 
A course in the development of transportation facilities and of public 
utility problems in general; valuation; mergers; problems of govern- 
ment control and private ownership. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


117. Economic Development of Europe. Day 

A study of the economic history of Europe, with special reference 

to the industrial revolution, the factory system and labor conditions. 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


118. Economic and Financial History of the United States. TALBOT 
A study of the evolution of the United States from an agrarian to an 
industrialized nation, and of the part played by commerce, transpor- 
tation, finance, labor and government. 


3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


122. Investments. KoENIG 
A study of the principles of investments, including an analysis of 
the various types of investments and of their adaptability to different 
classes of purchasers. 


Should be preceded by Economics 103 (Corporation Finance). 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


132. Advanced Economic Theory. Coons 
A course designed to present a thorough analysis of the theoretical 
principles of economics and a survey of the economic system. Current 
problems of production, distribution and exchange, and proposals for 
economic change. 

3 hours, second semester (3 units). 
140. International Economic Policies. Coons 
A survey of international economic policies, including mercantilism, 
liberalism, the open door, commercial treaties, population growth, 
and economic expansion of advanced countries over backward coun- 
tries. Particular attention is given to Oriental problems. Should be 
preceded by Course 39. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). 
147-148. Labor Problems. Day 
A study of the labor movement, especially in England and the United 
States, and of problems such as wages, hours, unemployment, social 
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insurance, child labor, labor legislation, governmental participation in 
labor problems, and labor’s position in social reform. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


151-152. Elements of Sociology; Social Problems. Day 
A study of principles and problems pertaining to human relationships 
as expressed in social groups and institutions. Open to all students 
of at least junior standing, and to sophomores with consent of the 
head of the department. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


153. Social Anthropology. Day 
A study of social origins, of the civilizations of primitive peoples and 
of the development of culture. The course is intended as a general 
introduction to the study of anthropology. 

3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


154. Social Control and Progress. Day 
A study of the agencies of social control, such as custom, public 
opinion, law, religion, art, ceremony and education. The criteria, 
measurements and goals of social progress will also be considered. 
Primarily a Senior course. 

3 hours, second semester (3 units). 


157-158. Comparative Social Institutions. Day 

A comparative study of social institutions and of modern social 

trends and movements with particular attention to the social and 

industrial revolutions in Russia, China, Turkey and India. The 

bearing of these social influences upon international relations will be . 

considered. Either semester may be taken separately. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


160. Race Problems. Day 
An analysis of the role of race as a factor in civilization, together 
with a study of the problems arising from racial antipathies. Special 
attention will be given to the American Negro problem and to the 
Mexican and Oriental problems in California. 


2 Cenk second semester of alternate years (2 units). Not given in 
1937-38. 


164. Fundamentals of Social Work. BYBEE 
Underlying principles of contemporary social work. Principal types 
of social work and their practicability. A survey of specific public 
and private welfare agencies. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


165. Methods of Social Case Work. BYBEE 
A course dealing with the techniques of case work; investigation, 
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analysis and treatment of social problems. Study of family case 
records. 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


195. Independent Reading: Current Economic and Social Trends. 
A survey of current economic and social developments and of funda- 
mental principles involved. A reading course with formal reports 
and examinations. No regular class meetings. Open to any senior 
who is a major in the Department of Economics and Sociology. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


GRADUATE COURSES 


With the permission of the department, and upon completion of 
additional work as approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Com- 
mittee on Graduate Study, Courses 101, 102, 103, 114, 122, 132, 
140, 147-148, 153, 154 and 195 may be taken by graduate students 
for credit toward either the secondary credential or toward the 
Master of Arts degree. Courses 151 and 152 also may be credited 
toward the secondary credential. With the consent of the depart- 
ment, qualified Seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


208. Business Cycles. YOUNG 
A study of the fluctuations in economic and business conditions. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 
212. Economics Seminar. YouNG 
A study of current economic problems. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


215-216. History of Economic Thought. Coons 
A survey of the development of economic science from the forerun- 
ners of the classical school to the present day. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
218-219. Currency, Credit and Prices. YOUNG 
Currency and price problems, national and international, and their 
relation to central banking. 

1 hour, throughout the year (2 units). 


220. Thesis for Master of Arts Degree. 
Not to exceed 4 units. 
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HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


ProFESsor Harpy PROFESSOR CLELAND* 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ADAM 


Dr. Lanesporr, Instructor Dr. Brown, Instructor 


The courses offered by the Department of History and Government 
provide training for the understanding of social organization in pres- 
ent and past times. Sound knowledge of the field of history and gov- 
ernment is essential to the formation of judgments on current condi- 
tions in politics and economics. Selected courses in this department 
provide a desirable introduction to specialized training in the profes- 
sions of Law, Public Administration, Diplomacy and Foreign Trade. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAjor: Twenty-four units in the upper division, 
at least eighteen of which must be in the department. Six units may 
be elected, subject to the approval of the department, from Eco- 
nomics 104, 117, 118, 140, 157-158. Of the twenty-four units, six 
must be in the field of European History or International Affairs and 
six in the American field. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: A minimum of nine units of upper division 
work in the department. Students who wish to minor in this de- 
partment are advised to take one course each in the fields of Euro- 
pean History, American History and International Affairs. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: History 7-8 and six units of other 
lower division social science. 


The requirement applying to all candidates for degrees and for 
teachers’ credentials of a course in the provisions and principles of 
the United States constitution may be met by satisfactory completion 
of one of the following course combinations: History and Govern- 
ment 1-2, 101, 109-110, 123-124, or 125-126-128. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2. Principles of Government. BROWN 
An analysis of the nature and basis of political control and of the 
institutions which have developed in response to political needs. 


Emphasis is given to American governmental problems. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


7-8. Social History of England. ApAM, CLELAND, LANGSDORF | 
A survey of the political, social and economic development of England _ 
and of the foundations of the British Empire. This course is re- 
quired of all freshmen. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units) 


*On leave, first semester, 1937-38. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Twelve units in the social sciences and junior standing are prerequisite to 
all upper division courses in the department. 


101. American Political Institutions. Harpy 


A general historical and interpretative study of the principles, frame- 
work, and functioning of our national, state and municipal govern- 
ments as outlined by the Constitution. Especially designed to meet 
the requirements applying to all candidates for a degree or teacher’s 
credential. Not open to departmental majors. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


103-104. Ancient History. ADAM 


A general survey of ancient civilizations. First semester, the Orient 
and Greece. Second semester, Roman history and civilization. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


105-106. Europe During the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 


LANGSDORF 
This course deals with the transformation of European life from the 


fourth to the sixteenth centuries. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


107-108. Modern European History. LANGSDORF 
A study of Modern Europe from the reign of Charles V through the 
World War. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


109-110. History of the United States. Harpy 
A study of the political history of the United States from its colonial 


origins to the present time. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


111-112. History of Hispanic America. Harpy 
A general survey of the planting of Colonial Societies in the New 
World, of their acquisition of independence, and of the political, so- 
cial and economic development of the Hispanic American Republics 
since the War of Independence. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). Open to sophomores. 


113. The Pacific Ocean in History. Harpy 


A study of the Pacific Area, with especial emphasis upon the rela- 


tions of the United States and the nations bordering upon the Pacific. 
3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


114. History of California. Harpy 
Open to seniors only. 
3 hours, second semester (3 units). 
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115. Government and Politics of Mexico. Brown 
A study of Mexican political life with particular attention to prob- 
lems arising from the impact of American culture. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


116. The Westward Movement. Harpy 
Open to sophomores. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). 
117. Elementary Jurisprudence. ADAM 
A study of the general principles underlying all municipal and 
international law as stated by leading schools of jurists. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). Open to sophomores. 


118. Commercial Law. ADAM 
A course dealing with those principles of law which are of value 
to the business man, including Contracts, Agency, Partnership, Cor- 
porations, Negotiable Paper, and Sales. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). Open to sophomores. 


119. International Relations. Brown 
A study of the forces of nationalism and imperialism in the nation- 
state system and of international law and organization. 

3 hours, first semester (3 units). 
120. American Foreign Policy. Brown 
An analysis of the traditional and present day objectives of American 
diplomacy and of the functioning of the Foreign Service. 

3 hours, second semester (3 units). 
122. Europe Since the Treaty of Versailles. ADAM 
Analysis of the fundamental laws of European states adopted since 
the World War, and consideration of recent developments in political 
and social democracy. 

3 hours, second semester (3 units). 
123-124. Growth of the Law and the Constitution. ADAM 
A study of the development of the fundamental legal and constitu- 
tional principles of American Government from their origin in Anglo- 
Saxon England through to the present day. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


125-126. State and Local Government. Brown 
Special emphasis is given to government in California and to the 
problems of modern metropolitan communities. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


128. The Federal Government. Brown 

An analysis of the basic principles and forces operating in the Federal 

Government today and the problems encountered by this institution 

in attempting to meet the demands of a complex industrial civilization. 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). 
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195. Independent Reading. STAFF 
3 hours, either semester (3 units). 


GRADUATE COURSES 

Courses numbered 202 or above are open only to graduate students 
and to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion 
of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the 
Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit 
toward either the secondary credential or the Master of Arts degree 
for any upper division courses in this department with the exception 
of Course 101. 


205-206. History Seminar. — Harpy 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


207-208. Seminar in Government. ADAM 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
215-216. History of Political Thought. Brown 


2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


220. Thesis for Master of Arts Degree. 
Not to exceed 4 units. 
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Group IV. 
NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS 


The departments of this group offer the usual basic and sequential 
courses in Biology, Chemistry, Geology, and Physics, and in Mathe- 
matics, which is of special aid to the physical sciences. Each of these 
subjects offers its special contribution to general education by reveal- 
ing to man his place in nature. The natural sciences are based on 
observation and classification of matter and phenomena, either natu- 
rally occurring or artificially contrived. They disclose fundamental 
principles, promote logical deduction and apply the scientific method 
by laboratory practice and class room demonstration. 


Group Major: A minimum of thirty units of upper division work 
in such courses, in at least three departments within the group, as 
may be advised in each individual case. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJors: Offered in Biology, in Chemistry, in 
Geology, in Physics, and in Mathematics and Technical Drawing. 


DEPARTMENTAL Minors: Offered in Biology, in Chemistry, in 
Geology, in Physics, and in Mathematics and Technical Drawing. 


BIOLOGY 


PROFESSOR SMILEY ASSOCIATE ProFESSOR SELLE 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FIELD 


The curriculum in Biology presents the science of life as a whole, 
including both plant and animal forms. On the basis of a lower divi- 
sion beginning course which makes a survey of the whole science of 
organisms, each upper division course is concerned with some special 
area of the general field. Provision is made through sequences of 
upper division courses to give the student a more complete knowledge 
of the entire field or to provide for the special needs of those prepar- 
ing for (1) the teaching of Biology in high school, (2) admission to 
medical school, (3) admission to nursing school. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJor IN BioLocy: Twenty-one units in the upper 
division, including Course 212. 

The major in Biology makes provision for three groups of students: 
1. Those desiring a comprehensive course in the general field are 


advised to include in their major the following courses: Biology 
101, 103, 104, 113 and 126 
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2. Those desiring to concentrate in the field of Botany should com- 
plete Biology 6 in the lower division and should include in their 
major Biology 102, 103, 104, 126, and 2 or 3 units of individual 
investigation in the senior year (Biology 129-130). 


3. Those desiring to concentrate in the field of Zoology should in- 
clude in their major one course chosen from Biology 104, 105, 117, 
118, or 126, and 2 units of individual investigation in the senior 
year (Biology 129-130); the remainder of the twenty-one units to be 
selected from the following courses: Biology 101, 101A, 103, 106, 
107-116 inclusive. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN BioLocy: A minimum of nine units in 
the upper division. 
Prerequisite to the major or minor: Biology 3-4 and entrance Chemistry 
or equivalents. 
A fee of three dollars per unit is charged for laboratory courses in 
Biology. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


3-4. General Biology. THE STAFF 
A course concerned with the fundamental facts of life as shown 
by plants and animals, including the essentials of organic structure, 
physiology, and classification, and the relation of plants and animals 
to human welfare. The laboratory work requires study of selected 
types of animals and plants. This course or its equivalent required 
for majors in the department and for those preparing for medicine 
or nursing. 

3 lectures and 2 laboratory periods, throughout the year only (10 units). 

(Either semester may be taken separately if desired by students who 

have met the lower division requirement in natural science through 

some other ten-unit course). 
5. The Natural History of Southern California: Animal Life. SELLE 
The habits, life histories and economic importance of the more com- 
mon insects, birds and mammals of this area. 

2 lectures and occasional field trips, first semester (2 units). 


6. The Natural History of Southern California: Plants and Plant 
Communities. SMILEY 


Field, laboratory and herbarium studies of the native plants of the 
Los Angeles region and adjacent areas. 
One lecture and one laboratory period, second semester (2 units). 


51. Human Anatomy. FIELD 
A descriptive course in human anatomy supplemented by demon- 
Strations. Intended for students in Physical Education and Nursing. 
Prerequisite: Biology 3-4 or equivalent. 
2 lectures and 1 demonstration period, first semester (2 units). 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Biology 3-4, or equivalent, is a prerequisite to all upper division courses 
in Biology, except Course 117-118. 

101. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. FIELp 

A comparative study of the vertebrates. The laboratory consists of 

a detailed study of the cat and of numerous skeletal preparations, 

with demonstrations of other forms. A knowledge of the shark is 

presupposed. 


2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods, first semester (4 units). 


101A. Mammalian Anatomy. FIELD 
Dissection and study of the cat in relation to human anatomy. To 
be taken in connection with Biology 51 where practicable. Credit 
will not be given for both 101 and 101A. 

2 laboratory periods, first semester (2 units). 


102. Algae and Archegoniates. SMILEY 
A survey of the green cryptogamic plants. 
2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods, second semester of alternate years 
(4 units). Not given in 1937-38. 
103. Invertebrates. SELLE 
Structure, classification, habits, life histories, and economic importance 
of the various groups of the invertebrates. 
2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods, first semester of alternate years 
(4 units). 
104. Spermatophytes. SMILEY 
Morphology, taxonomy and geographic distribution of the seed plants. 


2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods, second semester of alternate years 
(4 units). 


105. Cytology. : SMILEY 
Study of cells, their relation to organic structure and biological theory. 


2 lectures and 1 laboratory period, first semester of alternate years. 
(3 units). Not given in 1937-38. 


106. Vertebrate Embryology. SELLE 
Early developmental embryology and organology of the vertebrates, 
with special reference to the chick, pig and human. Study of whole 
mounts and serial sections. 

2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods, second semester (4 units). 


107. Parasitology. SELLE 
Structure and life history of the animal parasites of man; methods 
of infection and prevention. 

2 lectures, first semester of alternate years (2 units). 


108. Histology. SELLE 
Microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs of mammals, with 
special reference to the human. 
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Registration with approval of instructor limited to ten students. 
2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods, first semester of alternate years 
(4 units). Not given in 1937-38. 


112. Microtechnique. SELLE 
Methods of preparing smears, whole mounts, and sections of plant 
and animal tissues. 

2 laboratory periods, second semester (2 units). 


113. Principles of Physiology. FIELD 
A study of the functions of the organ-systems of the vertebrates. 
The laboratory work consists chiefly of experiments on the frog and 
human. 

Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or Chemistry 3-4 and 3L-4L, com- 
pleted or in progress; Biology 51, 101 or 101A completed or in 
progress, Or permission of instructor. 

2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods, first semester (4 units). 


114. Nutrition. Pe cee 
A study of nutrition, including recent research on the vitamins, the 
acid-base relationships, and the necessity for special elements. 


Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or Chemistry 3-4 and 3L-4L, com- 
pleted or in progress. 


2 lectures, second semester of alternate years (2 units). 


116. Genetics. FIELD 
A study of the principles of heredity in both plants and animals 
including man. 

2 lectures, second semester (2 units). 


117-118. Paleontology and Organic Evolution. SMILEY 
The work of the first half-year is devoted to the invertebrates; the 
second half-year to the vertebrates and to fossil plants. 
Prerequisite: Geology 11-12. 
2 lectures and 1 laboratory period throughout the year; given in alternate 
years (6 units). Not given in 1937-38. 
126. Bacteriology. SMILEY 
Lectures on the bacteria and other micro-organisms with laboratory 
practice in microbiological methods. 
Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or Chemistry 3-4 and 3L-4L. 
lectures and 2 laboratory periods, second semester of alternate years 
(4 units). Not given in 1937-38. 
129-130. Advanced Laboratory. THE STAFF 
Supervised individual work. 
Either semester; not more than three units may be counted toward the 
major. 
GRADUATE COURSES 
Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive credit toward either the secondary credential or the Master 
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of Arts degree for Courses 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 108, 113, 
114, 116. Courses 117-118 and 129-130 also may be credited to- 
ward the secondary credential. Wéith the approval of the instructor 
in charge, courses numbered 200 and above are open to properly 
qualified seniors. : 
201-202. Research. 
Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. 

Hours and credit to be arranged; each semester. 
212. Biological Seminar. SELLE 
Subject: Current biological problems. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


220. Thesis for Master of Arts Degree. 
Not to exceed 4 units. 


CHEMISTRY 


PROFESSOR CHANDLER ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BRANTLEY 

Chemistry, as a fundamental science, deals generally with the com- 
position and energy of matter. Chemistry therefore serves to imple- 
ment the physical and biological sciences which deal with more specific 
and usually more complex manifestations of nature. It is a basic sub- 
ject in preparation for engineering and for medicine. 


DEPARTMENTAL Major: ‘Twenty-two units in the upper division, 
including Courses 101-102, 103-104 and 105-106. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINorR: Twelve units in the upper division, includ- 
ing Courses 101-102 and 103-104. 
Prerequisite to the major or minor: Course 3-4 and 5L-6L or equiva- 
lents (10 units). 
A fee of five dollars per unit (not to exceed ten dollars per course for 
undergraduates) is charged for laboratory courses in Chemistry. A 
breakage fee of five dollars, the unexpended balance of which is refund- 
ed, is charged also in connection with laboratory work in this depart- 
ment. 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
3-4. General Chemistry. CHANDLER 
For those with or without high school Chemistry; during the first 
semester the two groups meet separately once a week for special in- 
struction. Must be accompanied by either Course 3L-4L or 5L-6L 
to meet the lower division requirement in natural science. 
3 lectures, throughout the year (6 units). 
3L-4L. General Chemistry Laboratory. CHANDLER 
Laboratory practice in General Chemistry to accompany Course 3-4 
for those without high school Chemistry. 
2 laboratory periods, throughout the year (4 units). 
5L-6L. Qualitative Analysis. CHANDLER 
Laboratory practice, chiefly in Qualitative Analysis, to accompany 
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Course 3-4 for those with high school Chemistry. 
2 laboratory periods, throughout the year (4 units). 


9. Introductory Mathematics for Chemistry and Other Sciences. 


BRANTLEY 
A course consisting of a review of arithmetic, instruction in the use 


of the slide-rule and mathematical tables including logarithms. Intro- 
duction to Algebra, Trigonometry and Analytic Geometry. Recom- 
mended to pre-medical students whose programs are too crowded to 
take the regular courses in these subjects. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Ten units of lower division Chemistry (Chemistry 3-4 and 5L-6L or 


equivalents) are prerequisite to all upper division courses in this 
department. 


101-102. Quantitative Analysis. BRANTLEY 
Principles and practice in the general methods of gravametric, volu- 
metric, and electrolytic determinations, with solution of many typical 
examples. 

1 lecture and 3 laboratory periods, throughout the year (6 units). 
103-104. Organic Chemistry. CHANDLER 
Lectures and recitations on the aliphatic and aromatic compounds 
and laboratory work in their preparations and reactions. 

2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods, throughout the year for those 

majoring or minoring in Chemistry (8 units). 

1 laboratory period, throughout the year, if preferred by students 

majoring or minoring in other departments (6 units). 

Additional work in Organic Chemistry may be taken under course 


109-110. 
105-106. Physical Chemistry. BRANTLEY 
Introduction to the study of Physical Chemical principles. Lectures, 
problems and laboratory. 


Prerequisite: Course 101-102 completed or in course; Physics 7-8 and 
Chemistry 9, or equivalents. Calculus is recommended. 

3 lectures and 1 laboratory period, throughout the year (8 units). 

Additional work in Physical Chemistry may be taken under course 


109-110. 
107-108. Industrial Chemistry. CHANDLER 
Consideration in detail of the processes employed in the chemical 
industries, and visits to neighboring plants. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 

109-110. Supplemental Course. CHANDLER, BRANTLEY 
Special methods in Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis; additional 
work in Organic, Inorganic, Physical and Physiological Chemistry; 
Glass Blowing. 


Prerequisite: Consult instructor. 
Not to exceed 3 units per semester. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 

Upon completion of additional work approved by Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may 
be allowed toward either the secondary credential or the Master of 
Arts degree for Course 109-110. 
201-202. Research. 
Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
203-204. Physiological Chemistry. CHANDLER 
Lectures and recitations in the field of Biological Chemistry. May 
be accompanied by laboratory work credited under Chemistry 
109-110. 


Prerequisite: consult instructor. 
2 lectures, throughout the year (4 units). 


205. Colloid and Surface Chemistry. BRANTLEY 
The principles and application of the physical, electrical and chemical 


properties of surfaces, with particular reference to the colloidal state. 
Prerequisite: Consult instructor. 
3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


206. Thermodynamics. BRANTLEY 
The development of the laws of thermodynamics and their appli- 
cations to the problems of Chemistry and Physics. 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 121 and 122. 
3 hours, second semester (3 units). 


220. Thesis for Master of Arts Degree. 
Not to exceed 4 units. 


GEOLOGY 


PROFESSOR SMILEY Mr. Dines, Instructor 
Three objectives are sought by the curriculum in Geology: (1) to 
present the natural background to philosophy, history and economics; 
(2) to give the college student some immediate contact with the 
methods and ideals of science; and (3) to provide the requisite train- 
ing in the Upper Division for advanced work leading to the graduate 
schools or to professional work involving geologic data and methods. 
DEPARTMENTAL Major: Twenty-one units in the upper division. 
DEPARTMENTAL Minor: Nine units in the upper division. 
Prerequisite to the major: Geology 11-12, 13-14, Chemistry 3-4 and 3L- 
4L or entrance Chemistry, and Mathematics 5. A reading knowledge 
of French and German is recommended. 
Prerequisite to the minor: Geology 11-12. 
A fee of three dollars per unit is charged for laboratory courses in 


Geology. 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
11-12. General Geology. THE STAFF 
Lectures with assigned reading and laboratory work on physical and 
historical geology. 
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3 lectures and 2 laboratory periods (or field trips), throughout the 
year only (10 units). 


13-14. Mineralogy. 
Class-room and laboratory study of the minerals of common occur- 
rence or economic importance, including elementary crystallography, 
blow-pipe analysis, and sight determination. 

Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or Chemistry 3-4 and 3L-4L. 

1 lecture and 2 laboratory periods, throughout the year (6 units). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 

106. Physiography. 
A study of the modification of land surfaces and the development of 
topographic form by geological agencies. 

Prerequisite: Geology 11-12. 

2 lectures and 1 laboratory period, first semester of alternate years (3 

units). Not given in 1937-38. 

111-112. Petrology and Petrography. 
A study of the principal rock types with special emphasis on their 
sight determination and, in the second semester, instruction in the use 
of the petrographic microscope as an aid to the identification of 
minerals and rocks. 


Prerequisites: Geology 11-12, 13-14. 


1 lecture and 2 laboratory periods, throughout the year (6 units). 
Given in alternate years. 


113-114. Geography and Geology of the Americas. SMILEY 
Prerequisite: Geology 11-12. 
2 lectures, throughout the year in alternate years (4 units). 


115-116. Historical Geology. SMILEY 
Prerequisite: Geology 11-12. Biology 117-118 recommended. 
3 lectures, throughout the year in alternate years (6 units). 


117-118. Economic Geology. SMILEY 
A review of the geologic deposits of economic importance. 
Prerequisites: Geology 11-12, 13-14. 
2 lectures, throughout the year in alternate years (4 units). 


119. Field Geology. 
Instruction in the methods of field work with preparation of maps 
and sections. 

Prerequisites: Geology 11-12, and Mathematics 5. 


1 lecture and 2 laboratory or field periods, second semester of alter- 
nate years (3 units). 


120. Geology and Mineral Resources of California. 
Prerequisites: Geology 11-12, 13-14. 
2 lectures, second semester of alternate years (2 units). Not given in 


1937-38. 
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122. Structural Geology. 
The results of deformation of the earth’s crust are considered, as 
evidenced in folds, faults, earthquakes and rock foliation. 
Prerequisites: Geology 11-12, 13-14. 
2 lectures, second semester of alternate years (2 units). Not given in 
1937-38. 
123-124. Advanced Geology Laboratory. 
Supervised individual work. 


Prerequisites: Geology 11-12 and permission of instructor. 
Hours and credit to be arranged. Not more than two units may be 
credited toward the major. 


195-196. Independent Reading. 
Syllabus of prescribed reading in Gee with reports, summaries, 
and examinations. 


Prerequisites: Geology 11-12 and permission of instructor. 
Not more than two units in any semester. 


Note: Biology 117-118 (Paleontology and Organic Evolution, three units 
each semester) may be counted toward the major in Geology. 


PHYSICS 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR KIRKPATRICK | Dr. BoLttMAN, Instructor 


The Department of Physics offers two general introductory courses. 
One is intended to give a thorough preparation for advanced work, 
and the other is a shorter survey of the fields of classical and mod- 
ern physics for students who are not majoring in physics but who 
desire a comprehensive general knowledge of the subject. A previous 
course in High School Physics is desirable, but not required for either 
of these courses. 

In the upper division the aim has been to supply a well rounded 
group of advanced courses which comprise as complete a study as can 
be accomplished in the limited time at the student’s disposal, and 
which also provide an adequate preparation for graduate work in 
physics and engineering for those who intend to continue their stud- 
ies after graduation. 


Advantages accrue to the study of Physics from the proximity of 
the College to the Mount Wilson Observatory, the Griffith Park 
Planetarium, the California Institute of Technology graduate school, 
the Hollywood moving picture and sound recording industry, and the 
numerous aviation enterprises. 


DEPARTMENTAL Major: ‘Twenty units in the upper division, in- 
cluding Physics 103-104 and 106. Chemistry 206 (Thermody- 
namics) may be credited toward a major in Physics. 
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DEPARTMENTAL MINoR: Ten units in the upper division. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Physics 1-2 and 3-4 or the equivalent. 
Differential and Integral Calculus are required for both major and 
minor, and a reading knowledge of French or German is recommended. 


A fee of three dollars per unit is charged for laboratory courses in 
Physics. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students 
may receive graduate credit toward the Secondary Credential for 
Courses 107-124, inclusive. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Entrance Algebra is prerequisite to lower division courses except 
Physics 11 and Trigonometry should be taken as a parallel course with 
Physics 1-2 if not already completed. 

1-2. General Physics. KIRKPATRICK 
Mechanics, molecular physics, and heat. The first year of a two year 
general course for Physics majors, designed as a preparation for sub- 
sequent work in physics or engineering. 


2 lectures, 1 problem period, and 1 laboratory period, throughout the 
year (8 units). 


3-4. General Physics. KIRKPATRICK, BOLLMAN 
Electricity, magnetism, sound, and light. The completion of the 
introductory course begun in Physics 1-2. 


2 lectures, 1 problem period, and 1 laboratory period, throughout the 
year (8 units). 


7-8. General Physics. BoLLMAN 
A comprehensive introduction to the phenomena and laws of me- 
chanics, molecular physics, heat, sound, light, magnetism and elec- 
tricity. Designed to meet the needs of pre-medical students and those 
whose primary interests are in fields less closely related to physics. 

3 lectures and 1 laboratory period, throughout the year (8 units). 


11. Photography. KIRKPATRICK 
An elementary introduction to the theory and practice of photography. 


1 lecture and 1 laboratory period, first semester (2 units). 


17. Radio. BoLLMAN 
An elementary course in the fundamentals of radio. It is designed 
to familiarize the student with the underlying theory of radio trans- 
mission and the design and construction of radio receiving sets and 
audio amplifiers. 


2 lectures, first semester (2 units). 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Physics 1-2 and 3-4 is prerequisite to Courses 103-104, 106 and 121- 

122. Physics 1-2 and 3-4 or Physics 7-8 is prerequisite to Courses 107- 
108, 113-114 and 124. Mathematics through Integral Calculus is recom- 
mended for all upper division courses in Physics and is required as a 
prerequisite for Courses 103-104, 106 and 121-122. 
103-104. Electricity and Magnetism. BOLLMAN 
A course in the theory of electricity and magnetism, with problems 
and laboratory work illustrating its application to electrical measure- 
ments and equipment. 

2 lectures and 1 laboratory period, throughout the year (6 units). 


106. Optics. KIRKPATRICK 
A short review of the principles and applications of geometrical 
optics, followed by the study of physical optics, which includes the 
nature of light, the measurement of its velocity, and the laws of 
interference, diffraction and polarization. 

3 lectures and 1 laboratory period, second semester (4 units). 
107-108. Modern Physics. KIRKPATRICK 
An introductory survey of the experimental and theoretical develop- 
ments and trends of modern physics, with particular attention to 
electron theory, quantum theory and atomic structure. 

3 lectures, throughout the year (6 units). 

113-114. Advanced Physics Laboratory. STAFF 

Individual experiments or research projects for qualified students. 
Hours and units by arrangement. Not more than three units may be 

credited toward the major. 

121-122. Introduction to Mathematical Physics. BoLLMAN 

An introduction to the application of mathematics to the problems of 

classical physics. Designed to acquaint the student with methods 

fundamental to advanced physical theory. 

3 lectures, throughout the year (6 units). 

124. X-Rays. | KIRKPATRICK 
Historical development of the knowledge and theory of x-rays; mod- 
ern x-ray equipment, technique and applications; fundamentals 
underlying physiological treatment; modern research problems. In- 
cludes demonstrations and visits to x-ray laboratories. 

2 lectures, second semester (2 units). 


MATHEMATICS AND TECHNICAL DRAWING 


PROFESSOR ALLEN Mr. ALEXANDER, Instructor 
Mr. BATCHELDER, by Special Appointment 
MATHEMATICS 

Mathematics is an exact science. The study of mathematics should 
result, therefore, in the development of power, rather than in the 
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acquisition of facts. The department aims to give (1) a mathematical 
background that will permit the student to pursue any of the sciences 
that require mathematics for development and understanding; (2) to 
prepare the student for any ordinary practical use of mathematics; 
and (3) to give advanced training for those desiring to teach 
mathematics. 


DEPARTMENTAL Major: Eighteen units in the upper division. 


DEPARTMENTAL Minor: Nine units in the upper division. 
Prerequisite to the major or minor: Courses 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
Technical Drawing 15-16 and 117-118 are credited in this department. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students 
may receive graduate credit toward the Secondary Credential for 
Mathematics 133-138, inclusive. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. ALEXANDER 

Prerequisite: Elementary algebra and plane geometry. 

3 hours, first semester (3 units). 
2. Solid Geometry. ALEXANDER 

Prerequisite: Elementary algebra and plane geometry. 

3 hours, second semester (3 units). 
3. College Algebra. ALLEN 
Includes the development and application of the binomial theorem 
and of the exponential and logarithmic series, permutations and 
combinations, and the theory of equations. 

Prerequisite: Elementary algebra and plane geometry. 

3 hours, first semester (3 units). 
4. Plane Analytics. ALLEN 
A study of analytic methods, the analytic geometry of the straight 
line, the circle, and the conic sections, and investigation of the general 
equation of the second degree. 

Prerequisite: Trigonometry. 

3 hours, second semester (3 units). 
5-6. Surveying. 
A study of the elementary operations employed in making surveys 
for engineering work, including the use, care, and adjustments of 
instruments, linear and angular measurements, note keeping, and 
field methods. Plane table surveys and earthwork estimates, mapping, 
and the solution of problems. 

Prerequisite: Course 1. 

2 lectures and 1 laboratory period, throughout the year (6 units). Not 


given in 1937-38. A special fee of three dollars per semester is charged 
in connection with this course. 
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7. Theory of Equations. ALLEN 
The theory of determinants; the theory, analysis, and solution of 
higher numerical and algebraic equations. 

Prerequisite: Courses 1 and 3. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 
11. General Astronomy. ALLEN 
A course in descriptive astronomy. Study of nebulae, planets, and 
constellations, with the telescope. 


Prerequisite: Trigonometry. 
3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses for credit toward major or minor: 
Mathematics 1, 3 and 4. 


121. Differential Calculus. ALLEN 
The principles and formulae of differential calculus and the applica- 
tion to such problems as maxima and minima, indeterminate forms, 
expansion of series, etc. 


Prerequisite: Courses 3 and 4. 
3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


122. Integral Calculus. ALLEN 
The principles and formulae of integral calculus, with application 
to problems in integration, such as lengths of curves, areas, volumes, 
etc. 

Prerequisite: Course 121]. 

3 hours, second semester (3 units). 
124. College Geometry. ALLEN 
Modern geometry of the triangle; inversion, harmonic ratio; poles; 
polars; centers of similitude, etc. 

Prerequisite: Course 4. 

3 hours, second semester of alternate years (3 units). Not given in 


1937-38. 
125. Advanced Calculus. ALLEN 
A more advanced study of the principles of differential and integral 
calculus and their applications to many problems. 


Prerequisite: Courses 121 and 122. 
3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


126. Differential Equations. ALLEN 
A study of the nature, meaning, and the solutions of ordinary and 
partial differential equations and the application of differential 
equations in the solution of problems in mechanics and physics. 
Prerequisite: Courses 121, 122, and 125. 
3 hours, second semester (3 units). 
128. Higher Analytics. ALLEN 
A more advanced course than course 4, including a study of higher 
plane curves and the elements of solid analytic geometry. 


Prerequisite: Course 4. 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). 
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130. Practical Astronomy. ALLEN 
Lectures and instrumental work. The determination of time, latitude 
and longitude, and the computation of current eclipses and occulta- 
tion of stars. 


Prerequisites: Courses 2, 4, and 11. 
3 hours, second semester of alternate years (3 units). 


131. History of Mathematics. ALEXANDER 
A study of the development of mathematical theory and the rela- 
tions between its various branches, with special attention to modern 
progress and development. 

Prerequisite: Courses 121 and 122. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 
132. Least Squares and Probabilities. ALEXANDER 
The elements of the mathematical theory of errors in measurement, 
and the theory of probability. 

Prerequisite: Courses 121 and 122. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). 
133-134. Vector Analysis. ALEXANDER 
A study of the fundamental principles of the algebra, geometry and 
calculus of vector quantities, with applications to mathematical 
physics. 

Prerequisite: Courses 121 and 122. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


135-136. Higher Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists. ALEXANDER 
Includes the treatment of elliptic integrals, determinants and matrices, 
series, multiple and line integrals, differential equations, vectors, 
probability and conformal representations. Its purpose is to fa- 
miliarize the student with the use of some of the mathematical 
tools most useful in physics and engineering. 

Prerequisites: Courses 121 and 122. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). Either semester may be taken 

separately. 

137-138. Introduction to Complex Variables. ALEXANDER 
Complex numbers and their graphical representation. The use of 
complex variables in analytic functions, in infinite series, in linear 
differential equations, and in the evaluation of definite integrals. 
Applications to certain problems in physics. 


Prerequisite: Courses 121 and 122. 
3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


TECHNICAL DRAWING 
Mr. BATCHELDER, by Special Appointment 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2. Technical Drawing. 
Involves the use of instruments, geometric construction, orthographic 
projection, principles of dimensioning and blue print reading. Prac- 
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tice in lettering and layout of titles. This course must precede all 
advanced work. 
3 hours, throughout the year (2 units). 
3-4. Orthographic Projection. 
Problems in projection, intersections of solids, development of sur- 
faces and application of working drawings. 
Prerequisite: Course 1-2. 
6 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
7-8. Machine Drawing. 
Sketching of machine details, tracing, and assembled views. 
Prerequisites: Course 1-2 or 3-4. 
6 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
11-12. Topography and Map Making. 
Ink rendering for map making, lettering and tracing. 
Prerequisite: Course 1-2. 
3 hours, throughout the year (2 units). 
15-16. Descriptive Geometry. 
Problems in lines, planes and solids; intersections and developments; 
isometric and perspective drawings. 


Prerequisite: Courses 1-2 and 3-4, and Mathematics 2. 
6 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 

117-118. Graphic Statics. 
Graphical solution of problems in mechanics and strength of 
materials; vectors and vector quantities; force and space diagrams; 
funicular polygons; beams; trusses; problems in simple machines. 

Prerequisite: Course 1-2, and Mathematics 1. 

3 hours, throughout the year (2 units). 
121-122. Architectural Rendering of Shades and Shadows. 
Accurate methods for determining the shadows of geometrical lines, - 
plane figures and solids, and their application to the casting of con- 
ventional shades and shadows on the principal architectural members. — 


Prerequisite: Courses 1-2 and 15-16. 
3 hours, throughout the year (2 units). 


123-124. Architectural Perspective. 
Theory and application of methods of drawing architectural per- 
spectives. 
Prerequisite: Courses 1-2 and 3-4; course 121-122, completed or in — 
progress. 
3 hours, throughout the year (2 units). 


129-130. Architectural Drawing. : 

Architectural lettering, detailing and preparation of working draw: 

ings. 
Prerequisite: Courses 1-2, 15-16, 121-122, 123-124. 
6 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
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Group V. 


Pipa LION: PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
[ere ACI SIOVEGIENY 7 


The departments of Education and Physical Education have as 
their major purpose professional preparation for teaching. The 
courses offered by these departments are, for the most part, those 
indicated by the State Board of Education as recommended or re- 
quired for the various state credentials. 


Psychology is of particular value to students who are preparing 
for teaching and to those whose major interests are in such fields as 
the Social Sciences, Philosophy and Religion. It is of value to all 
students in that the study of Psychology enables them to obtain a 
better understanding of themselves and of their fellows. 


Group Major: A minimum of thirty units of upper division work 
in such courses as may be advised in each individual case by the 
group committee of advisers. 


DEPARTMENTAL Majors: Offered in Education, in Psychology, in 
Physical Education for Men and in Physical Education for Women. 
NOTE—AII students completing a departmental major in Education or 


Physical Education also must complete for graduation a major from 
Groups I-IV or VI-VII. 


DEPARTMENTAL Minors: Offered in Education, in Psychology, in 
Physical Education for Men and in Physical Education for Women. 


Students wishing to prepare for general teachers’ credentials must 
consult the School of Education before beginning upper division work. 
For special credentials in Physical Education and in Music, students 
should consult the departments concerned. 


All candidates for an Elementary Teacher’s Credential must com- 
plete a major of not to exceed 21 units in a subject which offers 
suitable preparation for public school teaching. 


EDUCATION 


ProFESSOR SINCLAIR PROFESSOR STORMZAND 
ASSOCIATE ProFEsSSOR KINNEY 


The Department of Education is authorized by the State Board of 
Education to recommend properly qualified candidates for the follow- 
ing credentials: (1) the Elementary School Credential; (2) the Junior 
High School Credential; (3) the Secondary Credentials, including 
those in Physical Education and in Music. 
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Among the courses offered by this department, the following are of 
a distinctly liberal arts nature and should aid students in determining 
more clearly what they are attempting to achieve in their general 
education: Education 101 (Principles of Education), 106 (History 
of Education), 111 (Educational Psychology). 


DEPARTMENTAL Major: ‘Twenty-four units in the upper division. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Twelve units in the upper division. 
Prerequisite to the major or minor: Consult the department. 
Prerequisite to all Education courses: Psychology 1 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Upon request approved by the head of this department, credit in Educa- 
tion may be given for the following courses: Speech Education 100 
(Speech Education as Personality Adjustment), 2 units; Physical Educa- 
tion 107 (Methods in Physical Education), 2 units; Music 121 (Materials 
and Methods; Elementary), 2 units; and Music 122 (Materials and 
Methods: Secondary), 2 units. 


101. Principles of Education. SINCLAIR 
A survey of general philosophical principles and their application to 


modern educational needs. 
3 hours, either semester (3 units). 


106. History of Education. SINCLAIR | 


The history of education from classical times to the present. 
3 hours, either semester (3 units). 


108. History of Education in the United States. SINCLAIR © 
American educational institutions, their background and develop: 
ment, with emphasis also on the development of American educa: — 


tional thought. 
3 hours, either semester (3 units). 


110. Educational Psychology for High School Teachers. STORMZAND 
This course emphasizes educational psychology in its application to 
the problems of high school teaching. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). 
111. Educational Psychology for Elementary School Teachers. 

STORMZAND | 

This course is introductory in nature, designed to acquaint the | 
student with the psychology of education. 

3 hours, either semester (3 units). 


119. Secondary Education. STORMZAND | 


The course includes the scope and function of secondary education, | 
in relation to social needs, presenting particularly the purpose, | 
objectives, and attainable goals for secondary schools. This course or 
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equivalent required of all candidates for the General Secondary 
Credential. 
2 hours, either semester (2 units). 

127. Methods of Teaching in High School. KINNEY 
This course presents general methods of organization, instruction, and 
control of classes. Definite assignments in observation of teaching. 
This course or equivalent required of all candidates for the General 
Secondary Credential. 


Enrollment subject to approval of instructor. 
3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


134. The Psychology of Adjustment. SINCLAIR 
Application of the principles of scientific psychology in connection 
with the problems of social adjustment. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 
136. Practice Teaching in Elementary School. KINNEY, STORMZAND 
Actual experience in teaching under supervision in neighboring pub: 
lic schools for at least four hours per week throughout the year. 
Open to seniors who are candidates for Elementary or Junior High 
School Credentials. Conferences one hour per week. 


4 units toward graduation: 8 units toward credentials. A special fee 
of ten dollars per semester is charged in connection with this course. 


137-138. Metheds of Teaching in Elementary School. KINNEY 
In addition to the presentation of general methods of organization 
and instruction, the course will cover the technique of teaching the 
fundamental elementary school subjects. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
142. Growth and Development of the Child. STORMZAND 


A study of the mental and physical growth and development of the 
school child. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 
180. Educational Tests and Statistics. STORMZAND 
An introduction to educational tests and statistics. 

3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students 
May receive credit toward either the secondary credential or the 
Master of Arts degree for Courses 101, 106, 108, 110, 119 and 180. 
Courses 127 and 142 also may be credited toward the secondary cre- 
dential. With the consent of the instructor, qualified seniors may 
enroll in graduate courses. 

206. Practice Teaching in High School. KINNEY 
Candidates for the Secondary Credential who are without teaching 
experience are required to complete one semester of actual teaching 
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under supervision, supplemented by frequent conferences for dis- 
cussion of problems. Not credited toward the M.A. degree. 


5 hours of teaching, either semester (4 units). A special fee of ten 
dollars is charged in connection with this course. 


211-212. Seminar. SINCLAIR AND STORMZAND 
An individual study of special problems. Enrollment subject to per- | 
mission of the department. 

2 or 3 hours, throughout the year (4 or 6 units). 


220. Thesis for Master of Arts Degree. 
Not to exceed 4 units. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


ASSISTANT ProFESSOR HULIN 
PROFESSOR SINCLAIR PROFESSOR STORMZAND 


Courses in Psychology endeavor to describe the scope of prediction © 
and control of human conduct. The direction of conduct and the — 
development of character and personality are influenced by the nature 
of a person’s experience and the state of his physical condition; © 
Psychology attempts to describe these influences with scientific accu- 
racy and caution. 


DEPARTMENTAL Major: Twenty-one units in the upper division. 
Education 110 and 111 (Educational Psychology) may be credited | 
toward a major in this department. Not to exceed three units of © 
credit may be accepted toward a major in Psychology from the fol- 
lowing courses in other departments: Biology 113 (Physiology), Edu- 
cation 134 (Psychology of Adjustment), Education 180 (Educational 
Tests and Statistics), Religion 122 (Psychology of Religion), Speech 
Education 100 (Personality Adjustment). 


DEPARTMENTAL MINor: Nine units in the upper division. 
Prerequisite to the major or minor: Psychology 1. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1. Introductory Psychology. HUuLIN | 


A course intended to acquaint the beginning student with the view | 
points and methods of modern scientific psychology. 

Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 

3 hours, either semester (3 units). 


2. Principles of Human Behavior. HvuLin" 
Psychological analysis of human problems, with class room demon- 
strations. 

3 hours, second semester (3 units). 


PSYCHOLOGY 101 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Psychology 1. 


122. Applied Psychology. STORMZAND 
A course introducing the student to applications of psychological in- 
vestigation and technique in business and professional fields. 

3 hours, first semester of alternate years (3 units). Not given in 1937-38. 
124. Social Psychology. STORMZAND 
A course dealing with the psychology of personality and social be- 
havior. 

3 hours, first semester of alternate years (3 units). 

125. Physiological and Comparative Psychology. HuLIn 
The biological foundations of behavior, dealing especially with the 
nervous system and with animal behavior. 

Prerequisite: Biology 3-4. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 

126. Systematic Psychology. HULIN 
A course dealing with the history and theories of psychology. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). 

130. Abnormal Psychology. SINCLAIR 
A course dealing with subnormal and pathological mentality. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). 

133-134. Experimental Psychology. HULIN 
Selected laboratory or field problems. 

2 or 3 laboratory periods, throughout the year (4 or 6 units). 

135-136. Advanced Experimental Psychology. HvULIN 
Special research problems. 
3 laboratory periods, throughout the year (6 units). 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATE Proressor Honcpon ASSISTANT PROFESSOR TRIEB 
PROFESSOR PIPAL ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ANDERSON 
Miss ALLEN, Instructor Mr. Dennis, Instructor 


The Department of Physical Education has three separate and dis- 
tinct functions: 


1. To give to all students an opportunity to acquire skill in a 
variety of physical education activities which should help maintain 
health on a high level and provide for self-expression in wholesome and 
satisfying group activities. (Required courses). 

2. To provide professional training for students who desire to 
secure the Special Teaching Credential in Physical Education. (Major 
in Physical Education). 

3. To provide opportunity for the training of leaders in com- 
munity recreation. (Minor in Physical Education). 
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GENERAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION COURSES 


An activity course twice a week is required of all students during each 
semester of attendance. In addition, freshmen and sophomores are 
required to complete a two unit course in hygiene during any one of 
the four semesters of the lower division. 


1-2. Physical Education for Freshmen. STAFF 
2 hours, throughout the year (1 unit). 

3-4. Physical Education for Sophomores. STAFF 
2 hours, throughout the year (1 unit). 

141-142. Physical Education for Juniors. STAFF 


2 hours, throughout the year (no credit). 


143-144. Physical Education for Seniors, STAFF 


2 hours, throughout the year (no credit). 

The above requirements may be satisfied by the election of any one of 
the following activities, with such restrictions as the department may 
impose: 

Men: Apparatus and Tumbling, Archery, Badminton, Baseball, Basket- 
ball, Boxing, Dancing, Fencing, Football, Individual Gymnastics, 
Swimming, Tennis, Track, Wrestling. 

Women: Fall and Spring, elective within the department: Sports, 

Natural Dancing, Clog Dancing, Individual Gymnastics. Winter: 
required work for normalizing motor skills. 


60. Personal, Community and Social Hygiene (Men and Women). 
TRIEB, HopGDON 
Required of all students in the lower division unless exempted by 
examination. 
2 hours, either semester (2 units). 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
DEPARTMENTAL Major: ‘Twenty-one units in the upper division — 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Twelve units in the upper division, in: 
cluding Courses 102, 103-104 or 105, and 106. Courses 110 and 131 © 
are also recommended. 

Prerequisite to the major: Biology 3-4, 51 and 113, Physical Education 
9-10 and 52. 

All applicants for the State Special Credential in Physical Education are — 
required to complete a Group V major with a minimum of 21 units in — 
physical education and 15 units in education. Physical Education 127 | 
and Education 119 must be included in the latter subject. A second 
major of 18 units from Groups I-IV or VI-VII is required also of 
Physical Education majors. 


LOWER DIVISION: 
9-10. Theory and Practice of Physical Education Activities, 
Elementary Level (Men and Women). ALLEN — 
1 lecture, 2 laboratory periods, throughout the year (4 units). 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 103 


52. First Aid and Care of Athletic Injuries (Men and Women). 
ANDERSON, ALLEN 
Prerequisite: Men: Physical Education 60 and Biology 51. Women: 
Physical Education 60. 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


UPPER DIVISION: 
102. Community Recreation (Men and Women). TRIEB 
An analysis of the modern play movement from the standpoint of 
child development, solution of social problems and the wider use of 
leisure time, with special reference to recreational organizations, 

community centers and playgrounds. 
2 lectures, 1 laboratory period, first semester (2 units). 

103-104. Theory and Practice of Physical Education Activities, Sec- 

ondary Level. (Men and Women.) 
ANDERSON, PIPAL, ALLEN 


Women: 1 lecture, 2 laboratory periods, throughout the year (4 units). 
Men: 2 lectures, 1 laboratory period, throughout the year (4 units). 


105. Methods in Gymnastic Activities (Men and Women). 
Tries, Hopgpon 
Analysis and classification of types of gymnastics. Methods of 
teaching. 
Men: 2 lectures, 2 laboratory periods, first semester (4 units). 
Prerequisite: Apparatus and Tumbling. 
Women: 1 lecture, 2 laboratory periods, second semester (2 units). 
106. Departmental Organization and Administration (Men and Women). 
TRIEB, HopGpON 
Special reference to problems of administration and organization 


of physical education in secondary schools. 

3 hours, second semester (3 units). 
107. Methods in ed Kent ee eeu on Activities (Men and Women). 

Pubs PTE EES SGT ay Hopepon 

A general survey of the field oft tenes educanion. eth practical 
work designed for elementary teachers and others not majoring in 
the department. Not open to Physical Education majors. 

1 lecture, 2 laboratory periods, first semester (2 units). 


108. Applied Anatomy and Physiology (Men and Women). TRIEB 
The effect of exercise on the human body. Specialized study of 
joint and muscle action. 

Prerequisites: Biology 3-4, 51 and 113. 

3 hours, second semester (3 units). 
110. Principles of Health Education (Men and Women). Hopapon 


An analysis of the aims and objectives in health education and the 


study of ways and means to accomplish the desired ends for different 
ages. 


2 hours, second semester (2 units). 
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127. Practice Teaching (Men and Women). TRIEB, HopGpon 
Actual teaching under supervision in the public schools. 


Men: 5 hours, second semester; Women: 5 hours, either semester; plus 
one hour conference weekly with head of the department (4 units). 


129. Corrective Physical Education (Men and Women). 
TRIEB, HopGpon 


Physical diagnosis; organization and methods in the conduct of cor- 
rective gymnastics for individuals and groups. 

Prerequisites: Biology 51 and Physical Education 108. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 
130. Principles of Physical Education (Men and Women). 

PrpaL, Hopcpon 

The history of physical education used as a basis for determining 
the solution of the present problems in physical education. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


131. Tests and Measurements in Physical Education (Men and 
Women). TRIEB 


A critical evaluation of tests used for measuring motor and func- 
tional ability; principles of test construction. 


Prerequisite: Education 180, completed or in progress. 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students 
may receive credit toward the Secondary Credential for Courses 106, 
110, 130 and 131. With the approval of the head of the department, 
courses numbered 200 and above are open to properly qualified 
seniors. 


211-212. Seminar in Physical Education. TRIEB 
A study of current problems in physical education. Individual 
assignments on special problems. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
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Group VI. 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ODELL PROFESSOR ERDMAN 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LEBOUTILLIER Dr. WEtcH, Instructor 


Courses offered in this department emphasize the basic elements 
of religion and the history and influences of the great religions of 
the world, but particular attention is given to the origin and develop- 
ment of Christianity and to the application of its spirit and teachings 
to the problems of personal and social life. 

Students looking toward professional leadership in the field of 
religion are given an historical and critical basis for specialized grad- 
uate study. 

Philosophy inquires into the meaning of life and endeavors to 
develop a rational, comprehensive and consistent understanding of 
the universe and of man. Courses are offered in this department 
which trace the growth of philosophic thought from ancient to mod- 
ern times. 


DEPARTMENTAL Major: Twenty-one units in the upper division, of 
which at least six units are to be chosen from Philosophy 101, 102 
and 103, and at least six units from courses listed under Religion, 
including Religion 122. Three units may be credited toward a major 
in this department from the following courses in Economics and 
Sociology: 153 (Social Anthropology), 154 (Social Control and Prog: 
ress), and 157-158 (Comparative Social Institutions). 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Nine units in the upper division, including 
Religion 122 and at least one of the following courses: Philosophy 
101, 102, 103. 


Prerequisite to major or minor: A minimum of eight units in the lower 
division, including either Philosophy 3 or 11 and Religion 7. 


PHILOSOPHY 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
3. Logic. 


The principles of inductive and deductive reasoning with special 
attention to definition, to rules of evidence, and to types of fallacies. 
3 hours, either semester (3 units). 


11. Introduction to Philosophy. LEBOuTILLIER 
An elementary consideration of the concepts and problems of Philos- 
ophy. Freshmen intending to major in Philosophy should elect this 
course. 

3 hours, either semester (3 units). 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
101. History of Ancient Philosophy. 
A brief survey of European philosophy from the early Greek period 
to the Renaissance. 
3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


102. History of Modern Philosophy. 
The development of philosophic thought as revealed in the work of 
the more important philosophers from the time of Bruno to the 19th 
Century. 

3 hours, second semester (3 units). 


103. Ethics. LEBourILLIER 
Definition of the good life; discrimination of individual motives and 
individual goals, as well as the motives and goals of the group and 
the state. 

3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


104. Philosophy of Religion. LEBOUuTILLIER 
A critical study of the nature and function of religion and of funda- 
mental religious concepts and claims. 

oi aad Any one of the following courses: Philosophy 3, 11, 101, 


3 hours, second semester (3 units). 


107. Philosophy of the Nineteenth Century. 
A study of the general characteristics of the intellectual achieve- 
ments of the century. 

Prerequisite: Philosophy 101 or 102. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


113. Philosophy of Kant. ; 
A study of the Critique of Pure Reason and of Kant’s Influence in 
religion, ethics and aesthetics. 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 101 or 102. 
2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


114. Modern Contemporary Philosophy. 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 101 or 102. 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


119. Metaphysics. 

A critical study of the chief types of theory of reality. 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 101 or 102. 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


RELIGION 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1. Life of Jesus. ErpMAN 
The historical background; chronology and harmony of the four 
Gospel accounts; the most important teachings of Jesus. 
2 hours, either semester (2 units). 
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2. Life and Letters of Paul. ErRDMAN 
A survey of the life and teachings of Paul, as recorded in the Acts 
and the Pauline Epistles; his character and his message. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


7. Introduction to Religion. ODELL 
A general course aiming to acquaint the student with the chief phases 
of religion, as shown in human history and experience. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


21. Introduction to the Old Testament. ERDMAN 
A general introduction to the Old Testament; its contents, its histori- 
cal setting, and its value for ethics and religious thought. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


22. Introduction to the New Testament. ODELL 
A study of the socio-historical background, the authorship, the pur- 
pose, the sources, the structure and the characteristic ideas of the 
books of the New Testament. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


25. The Literature of The Bible. ODELL 
The relation of the various types of Biblical literature to the age in 


which they were written; their ideas, literary forms and values. 
2 hours, either semester (2 units). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
106. Comparative Religion. 
A brief study of the great religions of the world with reference to 
their influence upon life and civilization. 
3 hours, first semester (3 units). 


107. Christian Missions. 
The men, movements and problems in the missionary expansion of © 
the Christian Church since the Reformation. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). Not given in 1937-38. 


108. Trends in World Religions. WELCH 
Modern reactions of world religions to changing intellectual, social, 
economic and political environmental factors which endanger or con- 
tribute to the development of a Christian world. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


110. Christianity and Social Problems. ODELL 
The social origins of Christianity and the social teachings of Jesus. 
An application of Christian principles to the family and to the social, 
industrial, and political life of modern society. 


2 hours, second semester (2 units). One extra unit of credit may be 
earned by additional work assigned to individual students by the 
instructor. 
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115. History of Christianity. ODELL 
The chief developments in Christian practices, organization and 
thought; the history of the church as an institution. 

3 hours, first semester (3 units). 
119. The Origins of Religion. . WELCH 
The light that anthropology throws upon the conditions out of which 
religion arose, and its development from primitive forms toward the 
more stable religious systems of the world. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


120. American Social Christianity. ODELL 
The history of Christianity in North America with special attention 
to the rise of the social consciousness of the churches. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). Not given in 1936-37. 
122. The Psychology of Religion. ODELL 
The mental factors and processes involved in the various forms of 
religious belief, practice and experience. 

Prerequisite: General Psychology. 

3 hours, either semester (3 units). 
129. Christian Ideas and Modern Thought. WELCH 
Fundamental Christian teachings concerning God, Immortality, Free- 
dom, the Bible, Providence, Prayer, and the Historic Jesus, considered 
in the light of modern science and philosophy. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


The principles, purposes, goals ard possibilities of systematic religious 

education, with attention to practice as well as theory. 

130. Introduction to Religious Education. ODELL 
2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


134. Problems in Religion. OpELL and WELCH 
Open to majors in the department and to especially qualified seniors. 
2 hours, first semester (2 units). 
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Group VII. 
FINE ARTS 


The place of the Fine Arts in the curriculum is twofold in that 
courses in this group are designed both to develop an understanding 
and appreciation of Art and Music and to stimulate creative ability 
either as an avocational or as a professional interest. 


DEPARTMENTAL Majors: Offered in Music and Art. 
DEPARTMENTAL Minors: Offered in Music and Art. 


MUSIC 


WALTER E. Hartiey, Professor of Organ and Theory, 
Director of Department 
O. F. Boyer, Instructor in Orchestral Instruments and Band 
BLANCHE BrocCKLEBANK, Instructor in Piano 
EpitH Hart ey, Instructor in Voice 
ALEXANDER Kostorr, Instructor in Piano 
Hitpa Preston, Instructor in Public School Music 
Oskar SEILING, Instructor in Violin 
Louise Stone, Instructor in Harmony and Theory 
Howarp S. Swan, Director of Choral Music 


The purpose of the Music Department is the advancement of the 
Appreciation and Expression of this Art among students who desire 
to become performers, composers, teachers, or simply intelligent lovers 
of music. The curricular work is accordingly planned for all these 
types; individual instruction is made available in piano, voice, organ, 
violin, and other instruments; and group instruction is offered in such 
organizations as the orchestra and the glee clubs. Adequate oppor- 
tunity for public appearance is an essential part of the program of this 
department. 


DEPARTMENTAL Major: Twenty units in the upper division, of 
which twelve must be taken in Theoretical Music (including Music 
109-110) and two in Applied Music, the remainder in either. 


DEPARTMENTAL Minor: Twelve units in the upper division including 
Music 109-110. 


Students seeking recommendation of the department must either present an 
ee original manuscript composition, or program a satisfactory 
recital. 

All applicants for the State Special Credential in Music must complete a 
minimum of forty semester hours in Music, including requirements for a 
major in this subject. A minimum of fifteen semester hours in Education 
1s required also for this credential, including Music 121 and 122, Education 
101 or 111, 119 and 136. 
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THEORETICAL MUSIC 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2. Sightsinging and Dictation. STONE 
Scale structure; intervals and rhythms are made the basis of drill in 
reproducing tones from printed score and in scoring melodies heard. 
Work in two parts, and simple triads. 
3 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


7-8. Understanding and Appreciation. HARTLEY 
The elements, simple structural principles and characterization of 
music as helps to intelligent listening and discrimination. Assigned 
listening to records in the Carnegie Music Collection. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). Students taking a major or 

minor in Music may receive only 1 unit per semester for this course. 

11-12. Harmony. STONE 
Triad structure; active and passive tones; cadences; harmonization of 
melodies. 

Prerequisite: Rudiments of Music. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
13. Advanced Harmony. STONE 
eae secondary sevenths; chord functions; chorales; altered 
chords. 


Prerequisite: Course 11-12. 
2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to any upper division work, except course 109-110: Course 
11-12 (Harmony, 6 units), and an elementary knowledge of Piano. 

100. Harmonic Analysis. : HARTLEY 
Analysis of chord and phrase structure; reductions, enharmonics. 


Prerequisite: Courses 11-12 and 13. 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


103-104. Composition. HARTLEY 
Phrase extensions and small forms; analysis and original work; songs 
and song writing; analysis of the higher forms. 

Prerequisite: Courses 11-12, 13 and 100. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
105. Counterpoint. HARTLEY 
Elements of part writing in two, three and four voices. 

Prerequisite: Course 11-12. 

2 hours, first semester (2 units). 
107. Orchestration. HARTLEY 
Study of correct scoring for orchestral instruments, individually and 
in groups. Transcription for theatre, concert and symphony orchestra. 


Prerequisite: Course 11-12. 
3 hours, first semester (3 units). 
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108. Conducting. HARTLEY 
Technic of the baton; principles of conducting discussed and prac- 
ticed; rehearsal problems. 


Prerequisite: Course 11-12. _ 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


109-110. History of Music and Appreciation. HARTLEY 
Development and contributing influences from beginnings of music 
to the present. Illustrative music presented and discussed. This 
course required of all Music majors and minors. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


119-120. Orchestral Instruments. BOYER 
A practical study of each instrument in hand, of both orchestra and 
band. Simple arranging for band. 


A charge of two dollars per semester may be expected for the rental 
of instruments. 

Prerequisite for credit: Course 11-12. Open to any student if taken 
without credit. 

3 hours, throughout the year (4 units). Not given in 1937-38. 


121. Materials and Methods: Elementary. PRESTON 
Practical problems in organization and presentation. Observation 
required of all students not taking practice teaching. Recommended 
for candidates seeking teachers’ credentials. 


Prerequisite: Rudiments of Music; Education 101 or 111. 
2 hours, first semester (2 units). 


122. Materials and Methods: Secondary. PRESTON 
Practical problems in organization and presentation. Observation 
required of all students not taking practice teaching. 


Prerequisite: Elementary knowledge of piano and voice; Music 11-12; 
Education 101 or 111. 
2 hours, second semester (2 units). 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 200 or above are open only to graduate students 
and to qualified seniors. Upon completion of additional work ap- 
proved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate 
Study, graduate students may receive graduate credit toward the 
General Secondary Credential for Courses 107, 121, 122 and courses 
in Applied Music numbered above 200. Course 107 may be accepted 
also as graduate credit toward the Master of Arts degree in depart- 
ments which offer graduate majors. 


209-210. History of Music Seminar. HARTLEY 
Greek, church and secular music up to 1600. Studies in national 
music and in the appreciation of music. Individual assignments. 
Prerequisite: Course 109-110. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
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211-212. Composition Seminar. HARTLEY 
Study in Variation, Rondo, or Sonata Form, with original work. 
Prerequisite: Course 103-104. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


APPLIED MUSIC 


A student is eligible to register for credit in Applied Music toward the 
Bachelor of Arts degree on the written authorization of the Director, 
after passing the requisite Proficiency Test as indicated below; provided 
the applied music units are preceded by or paralleled by twice as many 
units in theoretical music. Credit in applied music under these conditions 
is based on one unit for one-half hour lesson weekly. 

Not more than three units in Applied Music may be obtained in any one 
semester; nor more than fourteen units counted toward the degree. 


Individual lesson and practice fees are listed on page 122. 


Proficiency Tests Admitting to Lower Division Credit: 
PIANO OR ORGAN (given at the Piano) 


ScALES—AIl major and minor scales (harmonic and melodic) at the 
octave, metronome at 66, four notes to a beat, fluently. 

BACH—Two-part invention or similar contrapuntal work. 

Memory—A simple piece from memory. 

SIGHT-READING—A hymn and a second-grade piece. 


VOICE 
ScALES—Major and minor scales sung at moderate tempo. 
VOCcALISE—From Abt, Concone Opus 9, Panofka Opus 85, or their 
equivalents. 
SIGHT-READING—A hymn or an easy song. 
PIANO—A simple accompaniment accurately played. 
MeEmorY—One song from memory. 


VIOLIN 
ScaLES—Schradieck Scale Studies, Part I, or equivalent. 
STUDIES—Sevcik Technic, Part I; Hermann, Part I; Keyser, Pro- 
gressive Studies or equivalent studies. 
MeEMoRY—Solos in first position. (Selected.) 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES IN APPLIED MUSIC 


51-54. Piano. Kos.LoFF, BRocCKLEBANK 
61-64. Organ. W. HartTLey 
71-74. Vocal. E. Hartley 
81-84. Violin. SEILING 


85-88. Cello. 
See notes above for rules governing individual credit in Applied 
Music. 
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91-92. Glee Club. Swan 
91C-92C. Chorus. SwAN 
95-96. Orchestra. W. HArtTLEY 


Two hours, either semester (% unit per semester). Ensemble credit 
is Optional. 
60. Organ Class. STONE 
70. Vocal Class. E. HarTLeY 
These classes are for groups of two to four students of similar proficiency, 
usually for beginners. No credit. 


Proficiency Tests Admitting to Upper Division credit: 


PIANO 
ScALES—Major and parallel minors (melodic and harmonic) in unison 
at 104, four notes to the beat, four octaves; in parallel thirds and 
sixths at 88. 


ARPEGGIOS—Major, Minor, and diminished seventh at 88. 
BacH—One three-part Invention (memorized). 

PrzcEs—Sonata movement not later than Beethoven Op. 7 (mem- 
orized). Composition of romantic type (memorized). 


SIGHT-READING — Simple piece from Schumann, Kuylau, Clementi, 
Heller, or equivalents. 


ORGAN 
SCALES—Pedal scales at slow tempo; manual scales as in piano upper 
division test. 
_ BacH—Any two of the “Eight Short Preludes and Fugues.” 


HymMNn—Using pedals with (1) Tenor part, then (2) Soprano part, 
| played on separate manuals as solo. 


| REGISTRATION—Simple piece involving registration changes. Also 
oral quiz on the mechanical devices of the instrument and their uses. 


Memory—Either the Bach, or the piece must be played from memory 
if this is the pupil’s first test. 


VOICE 
SCALES—Chromatic, majors and minors, at 96 or above. 
ORNAMENTS—Performing knowledge of the ornaments: turn, mor- 
dent, appeggiatura, acciatura, etc. 


7 VocaLisE—Of the difficulty of Viardet, Vol. II. 


MeEmory—Two old Italian arias or songs (contrasting tempos). At 
least three songs from standard repertoire (sacred and secular). 
_ Tone quality, interpretation and command of voice are of primary 
consideration. 
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SIGHT-READING—Of singer’s own part from concerted number of 
medium difficulty. 

VIOLIN 
SCALES—Scales in all keys, at 104, three octaves. 


STUDIES—Sevcik, Part II; Herman, Part II; Kreutzer, Forty-two 
Studies; Dont, Twenty-four Exercises. 


MEMORY—Solos in seven positions (selected). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES IN APPLIED MUSIC 
151-152, etc., Piano; 161. Organ; 171. Voice; 181. Violin; 185. Cello. 


APPLIED MUSIC WITHOUT CREDIT 


Is also open to any college student, and to pupils not regularly en- 
rolled in the college when unused facilities exist, upon written author 
ization of the director and payment of the fees listed on page 122. 


ART 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR YOUNG 
Dr. von WEISSLINGEN, Instructor Mr. UzzELL, Instructor 
By Special Appointment: Mr. Ritcuie, Mr. Craic, Mr. NEWELL 


The purpose of the Department of Art is to stimulate creative ability 
and to develop an understanding and appreciation of the fine arts of 
architecture, sculpture and painting as an essential element in a liberal 
arts education. It offers courses in theory and appreciation, as well 
as courses in creative drawing, painting and sculpture, thus providing 
two approaches to art—the theoretical and the creative. The curricu- 
lar work is designed to meet the needs of three types of students: 
those who desire an intelligent knowledge and understanding of art 
as part of their cultural life, those who wish to practice art as an 
avocational pursuit, and those who intend to study art as a profession 
after the completion of their college course. 

DEPARTMENTAL Major: Twenty units in the upper division, of 
which ten must be taken from Art 106, 115, 118, 123-124, 133-134, 
137-138, 141-142 or 145-146: and four from Art 155-156, 161-162, 
163-164, 167-168 or 173-174; the remainder from either group. 
DEPARTMENTAL MINoR: Ten units in the upper division, including 
two units from Art 106, 115, 118, 123-124 or 133-134, and two units 
from Art 155-156, 161-162, 163-164, 167-168 or 173-174. 
Prerequisite to the major or minor: Art 1-2 and four units from Art 51, 
55-56, 61-62, 67-68, 73-74. 
Not more than fourteen units of credit toward the Bachelor of Arts 
degree will be granted in Creative Art (Art 51, 55-56, 61-62, 67-68, 
73-74, 155-156, 161-162, 163-164, 167-168, 173-174). 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
THEORETICAL ART 
1-2. Understanding of Art. UzzELi 
A practical key to the understanding of painting and sculpture. 
Explanation by way of actual drawing and modeling on the part of 
the instructor. A survey of the principal painters, sculptors and 
movements from early times to the present. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


11. Ancient and Mediaeval Art. YOUNG 
An introduction to the architecture, sculpture and painting of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Greece and Rome, followed by a consideration of the 
Early Christian, Byzantine, Romanesque and Gothic styles. 

3 hours, first semester (3 units). 
26. American Art. YOUNG 
A survey of architecture, sculpture and painting in the United States 
from Colonial times to the present day. 

Prerequisite: Art 1-2. 

3 hours, second semester (3 units). 

CREATIVE ART 


51. Elementary Drawing and Composition. voN WEISSLINGEN 
Freehand drawing; study of form, line and composition in charcoal 
and ink; fundamental principles of perspective and pictorial com- 
position. 
2 laboratory periods, first semester (2 units). A special fee of two dol- 
lars is charged in connection with this course. 


55-56. Principles of Creative Design and Color. VON WEISSLINGEN 


Color, rhythms, patterns, and their application to practical problems. 
Prerequisite: Art 51, or equivalent approved by the instructor. 
2 laboratory periods, throughout the year (4 units). 
2 laboratory periods, throughont the year (4 units). A special fee of 
$3.50 per semester is charged in connection with this course. 
61-62. Elementary Life Class. UzzELL 
Fundamental principles of drawing as applied to the living model. 
Open to beginners. 
2 laboratory periods, throughout the year (4 units). 
67-68. Landscape. CRAIG 
Study of color, values and patterns; designed to simplify the problem 
a seeing and painting landscapes and to teach the technical handling 
Or paints. 


Prerequisite: Art 51, or equivalent approved by the instructor. 
1 entire afternoon, throughout the year. (4 units). 


73-74. Elementary Sculpture. NEWELL 
Instruction in sculpture and the use of tools in stone, wood and clay. 
Discussion of the styles of various periods and sculptors. 

2 laboratory periods, throughout the year (4 units). 
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UPPER DIVISION ‘COURSES 
THEORETICAL ART 

106. Principles of Aesthetics. vVoN WEISSLINGEN 
A study of the perception of beauty and the theories of beauty, the 
origins and functions of the art impulse, and the place of art in indi- 
vidual and group life. 

Prerequisite: Art 1-2. 

2 hours, second semester (2 units). 
115. Italian Renaissance Art. YounG 
A study of the fine arts in Italy with special reference to the works 
of the great painters and sculptors from Giotto to Bernini. 

3 hours, first semester (3 units). 
118. Flemish, Dutch and Spanish Painting. YOUNG 
A study of the northern schools of painting, with special emphasis 
on such outstanding artists as Durer, Holbein, Hals, Rembrandt and 
Rubens, followed by a consideration of El Greco and the Spanish 
school of the 17th century. 

3 hours, second semester (3 units). 
123-124. Artin the 17th, 18th and 19th Centuries. YOUNG 
A consideration of the trends and ideals of European art from the 
end of the Renaissance to 1900 as a background to modern art. The 
first semester will deal with the period before 1800; the second semes- 
ter with the 19th century. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 


133-134. Studies of Contemporary Art. VON WEISSLINGEN 
A study of the trends, ideals and works of contemporary artists. 
Special emphasis first semester on painting; second semester on archi- 
tecture and sculpture. 

Prerequisite: Art 133 is prerequisite to Art 134. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 
137-138. Domestic Architecture. 
A study of the fundamental qualities and basic influences in domestic 
architecture. Designed to foster an appreciation of domestic archi- 
tecture by a study of the type of homes in which the great majority 
of people live. 

Art 67-68, completed or in course, recommended as a prerequisite. 

Enrollment limited to twenty students. 

2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
141-142. Bookmaking and Book Illustration. RITCHIE 
The history of books from early times. The first semester is devoted 
to the growth and development of the book before Gutenberg, with 
especial emphasis upon writing, illuminating and lettering. The sec 
ond semester treats of the book, book illustration, and bookbinding 
from the invention of printing to the present time. 


Enrollment limited to twelve students. 
2 hours, throughout the year (4 units). 
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145-146. Archaeology of the Ancient World. YOUNG 
After a general introduction to the subject, the course will deal with 
the artistic archaeology of the chief civilizations of the ancient Medi- 
terranean world. First semester: Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia; second 
semester: Greece and Rome. 

3 hours, throughout the year (6 units). 


CREATIVE ART 


155-156. Advanced Design and Color. : von WEISSLINGEN 
Problems in contemporary design; original themes in color and mass 
composition. 


Prerequisite: Art 55-56. 
2 laboratory periods, throughout the year (4 units). A special fee of 
$3.50 per semester is charged in connection with this course. 


161-162. Advanced Life Class. UzzeLi 
Prerequisite: Art 61-62, or equivalent approved by the instructor. 
2 laboratory periods, throughout the year (4 units). 


163-164. Figure and Portrait Painting from Life. UzzELu 
A basic course in method, composition and color as applied to the 
living model. 


Prerequisite: Art 61-62, or equivalent approved by the instructor. 
2 laboratory periods, throughout the year (4 units). 


167-168. Advanced Landscape. CRAIG 
Prerequisite: Art 67-68. 
1 entire afternoon, throughout the year (4 units). 


173-174. Advanced Sculpture. NEWELL 
Prerequisite: Art 73-74, or equivalent approved by the instructor. 
2 laboratory periods, throughout the year (4 units). 


COURSES IN LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


Miss McCtoy, Instructor 
1. Use of the Library. McCoy 


A course planned to make possible for the student a more effective 

use of library facilities; a study of the card catalogue; standard ref- 

erence works; systems of classification; the making of bibliographies. 
1 hour, either semester (1 unit). 
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LHE IABRARY 
& 


Dr. Cook, Librarian Emeritus Miss McChoy, Librarian 
Miss FALES Miss SPERRY Mrs. PERRY 


CoNTENTS: ‘The Library contains at the present time, over 48,000 
volumes. During the past year, over 2,400 volumes were added 
through gift and purchase. The Library also receives 275 periodicals 
regularly. The advantages of the Los Angeles Public Library, con- 
taining approximately 1,497,000 volumes, are available to students 
and faculty of the college. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY COLLECTIONS: 

The Robert W. Cleland Memorial Library of California and Mex- 
ican History: Founded in memory of Rev. Robert W. Cleland by a 
group of his friends. Established 1920. 

The Charles H. Prisk Library of English Literature. Established 
1927. 

The Carnegie Art Collection, presented to the Library by Elizabeth 
Clapp McBride of the class of 1919. Contains over 2000 large, 
mounted photographs of European works of art in painting, sculpture, 
architecture, etc., together with a small working library in the history 
and practice of art. Established 1931. 

The Carnegie Music Study Equipment. A collection of 824 phono- 
graph records, a phonograph, 255 music scores, and a small working 
library of books on music. The collection is kept in a room in the 
music building where its resources are available not only to music 
students in their professional study but also to other students for 
cultural and recreational use. Established 1934. 


The Carnegie General Collection, comprising 3,580 books pur- 
chased through a fund of ten thousand dollars paid to the Occidental 
College Library by the Carnegie Corporation during the years 1930- 
1935. 

The William Forbes Adams Library consists of about 500 books 
and pamphlets on history and government collected by the late 
Ephraim Douglass Adams of Stanford University, and his son, the 
late William Forbes Adams of the University of California at Los 
Angeles. Established 1936. 

The Arthur H. Clark publications of western Americana were 
presented to the Library in recognition of the services rendered the 
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College by Dean Robert G. Cleland. Over 140 volumes, the entire 
publications of the Clark Company, form the collection at present, 


and other volumes will be added as they are published. Established 
1936. 


ENDOWMENT AND OTHER FUNDS: 


Through the generosity of David B. and Mary H. Gamble of Pasa- 
dena, the College has been provided with a special endowment of 
fifty thousand dollars, the income from which is devoted to the pur- 
chase of books for the library. Established 1916. 


The Charles Stimson fund of ten thousand dollars, the income 
from which is used for books in the Department of Philosophy and 
Religion. Established 1928. 


The Orra Eugene Monnette fund for the purchase of books in 
the field of Ancient Roman and Greek Literature. Established 1928. 


The donor of the Mary Norton Clapp Memorial Library, Mrs. 
Emma B. Norton, has also given to the college for the care, main- 
tenance and development of the Library the sum of one hundred 
fifty thousand dollars as endowment. Established 1929. 


The Drummond Memorial Fund, established by Christine Drum- 
mond of the class of 1928, in memory of her mother, Emma Frances 


Drummond; to be used in the Department of English. Established 
1929. 


The Stevenson Memorial Library, founded in large measure through 
the generosity of John Jay Hopkins. Established 1929. 


The Willis H. Booth Library of Economics, a fund for the pur- 
chase of books in the Department of Economics. Established 1930. 


LiprAry INSTRUCTION: A course of instruction in the use of the 
Library is given by the Librarian. This is an elective lower division 
course, the purpose of which is to make possible a more effective use 
of the facilities afforded by libraries in general, and by the Occidental 
College Library in particular. 
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FEES AND EXPENSES 
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Coe COLLEGE is a private institution which receives no 
support from taxes or other public funds. Each student is 
charged a tuition fee which covers about three-fourths of the cost of 
services given to him by the college. The balance of these costs is met 
by income from endowment and by gifts from trustees, parents, 
alumni and other friends of the college who are interested in the type 
of training which this institution provides. 


The expenses of students at Occidental College are itemized in 
the schedules which appear below. Tuition, room and board, student 
body fee, and certain other fees are payable on or before the day of 
registration, in cash or by note bearing six per cent interest. Other 
fees are payable as indicated. 


TUITION AND REGULAR FEES 


Payable each semester, on or before the day of registration. 


TUITION, undergraduate’ .....-..---...0..2..-s¢42-0s 00 $150.00 

TUITION, graduate school........22.-2-).----c1<seco-000- 125.00 

STUDENT Boby’ FEE? (2.00.22. :c-ctseec--c¢-- sa -0senteen oho 12.50 

LUNCHEON MEAL TICKET’ 0o.-202.cc.c-ececcleceot 18.00 
(Required of all students not in residence) 

TUuItTIon, graduate, léss than 12 units, per unit: 2 12.00 

TUITION, undergraduate, less than 12 units, per unit............. 13.00 
(Minimum charge $50.00) 

APPLICATION FEE (Required of all new students)...............--- 2.00 


1. Tuition is the charge for instruction and for the general services of the 
College, including administration, registration, and full privileges of the 
library, gymnasium, swimming pool, and play fields. It also covers theo- 
retical courses in music, but not individual instruction in voice, piano, 
organ, et cetera. Since this charge includes fees for special services 
formerly set up as separate items, i. e., swimming pool, gymnasium, 
health fees, etc., scholarships covering full tuition will remain at one hun- 
dred twenty-five dollars per semester. 


2. This fee is collected by the College for the student body and includes (1) 
admission to all athletic and forensic contests, (2) subscription to the 
college paper and annual, (3) student body and class membership, (4) 
a for membership in Associated Men Students and Associated Women 

tudents. 


8. This charge entitles students to four meal ticket books valued at $4.50 
each, good for regular meals served at the College Union. 
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RESIDENCE HALLS—ROOM AND BOARD" 


Payable each semester, on or before the day of registration, in cash 
or by note bearing 6% interest. Because of uncertainty in the 
price level of basic food stuffs, the charges for board as printed 
below may be revised upward or downward by the College on 
one month’s notice. 


BuIA POR @ MEN 200125525 ecee eee $175.00 to $150.00 
OrR AND ERDMAN HALLS FOR WOMEN .........--------- 212.50 to 170.00 
A deposit of $15.00 is required with all applications for rooms. 


1. Including dinner and a credit of 35c per day on breakfast and luncheon 
throughout the semester. 


LABORATORY AND OTHER SPECIAL FEES 
Payable upon notice from Registrar's or Comptroller's Office. 


APPOINTMENT SERVICE, DEPT. OF EDUCATION.............-..---------- $ 5.00 
ArT (fee for materials) : 
Rene Ur at 0 ANS ae Ae be Ot 2.00 
Ree te Oe LOG. ee ee Ba) 
BioLocy, GEOLocy, PHysioLocy, PHysics, per unit.................. 3.00 
MRE DET ATINIC OL CLOG. oo. 5< cecsudecs ene cemssecainecds comeyscsenndese 5.00 


Charge not to exceed $10.00 per course for undergraduates. 
BREAKAGE Fee, the unexpended balance of which is refunded: 


(DUDS LETS po EI Se ee eC 5.00 
FigeLD GzoLocy (119); SuRvEYING (Mathematics 5-6); 

STATISTICS (Economics 111-112); per course....................-- 3.00 
I LIN enc os Sago ps sssnnnesencds vim -savas 10.00 
58 Sg ge le ee ee em 2.00 
MPESEMESTER LIOUR OVER 18...........----cccecccs-cenesccooecsteescveeensee 9.00 
ESTE ATION . PCl AY oo oo cco as<elacneourdancepssclbnrverpeaerstcrectacecs 1.00 
CHANGE IN SCHEDULE, after first Friday of the semester.......... 2.00 
TRANSCRIPT OF CREDITS BEFORE GRADUATION’...........2-20---0-0--- 2.00 
EXAMINATIONS GIVEN AT AN IRREGULAR TIME, each.............--- 1.00 
CREDIT BY SPECIAL EXAMINATION, per COUTSC.........-.-----:0----0--0+ 5.00 
SI UT OE ae La 10.00 
GRADUATION Fee, Pre-technical courses................:...0:cscceeeseeoes 25.00 


—_-—_—. 


*Transcript of credits will not be given before graduation unless all out- 
standing obligations to Occidental College have been paid in full. 
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MUSIC FEES* 
Payable upon notice from Comptroller's office. 
Mr. HARTLEY, Mr. KosLoFF, Mr. SEILING— 


One ‘half-hour lesson,’ weéekly.00 Dl $ 60.00 
Two half-hour lessons, weekly_...k....5...... 2 100.00 
Miss BROCKLEBANK, Mrs. HarTLey, Mr. SEILING (with assistant)— 
One ‘half-hour lesson, weekly 2000... Se 45.00 
Two half-hour lessons, weekly:.......2_... 80.00 
C1Lass FEES IN APPLIED Music— 
For each student in class of two..22 a 21.00 
three. 2.2 ee 18.00 
four: 0.2 ee 15.00 
* Practice Fee for Use of Piano 4.00 
One-half hour daily (voice students)... 1 ceecceneeeeeceeeteeeeennecemmeeee : 
One Nour daily a ee ee 7.00 
Practice Fee for Use of Organ 
One hour weekly, Per S@MeSter....u.....2.....2--.scceeeccneeeemneceeeceeeeececneeeeneeencnemeees ma 5.00 


Registration Fee for any pupils accepted outside college enrollment 4.00 


SUMMARY OF EXPENSE 
A general idea of the expenses for an undergraduate student at 
Occidental for a year, excluding cost of clothing, transportation and 
fraternity or sorority expense, is given in the following schedule: 
Minimum Average 


SP UTTION “AND “TES oe cr ee $325.00 $337.00 

RooM AND BoArD (residence students)...............-.- 300.00 386.00 

LUNCHEON MEAL TICKET (non-residence students) 36.00 36.00 

BOOKS: AND: INCDENTALS:2.04120 Oo ee ee 25.00 75.00 

‘Potal tor residence: students... a $650.00 $798.00 

Total for non-residence students...................- 386.00 448.00 
REFUNDS 


Two-thirds of tuition only will be refunded when a student 1s 
forced to withdraw within four weeks after registration. Thereafter 
a refund of one-half tuition is made only in case of sickness necessi- 
tating an absence of a half semester or more. No refund except for 
board will be made to a student who is dismissed or suspended. 
Refund for board will not be made for an absence of one week or 
less nor for the first week of a prolonged absence. No refund will 
be made of the $15.00 deposited toward second semester rental of a 
room in one of the College residence halls. In the case of special 
music fees, ten per cent of the original charge will be retained, and 
refund of the balance will be pro-rated. All refunds must be ay 
claimed by letter, date of receipt of which determines the refund period. 


Part Eleven 


RESIDENCE FACILITIES AND REGULATIONS 
e 


Residence in a college dormitory is increasingly recognized as an 
experience of great educational value. The residence hall acts as a 
laboratory where many problems of personal adjustment and social 
responsibility are solved. Insofar as finances permit, students are 
urged to be in residence regardless of the proximity of their homes. 

The residence facilities of the College include three residence halls, 
one for men and two for women, each of which is under the super- 
vision of a carefully selected head resident. All meals are served in 
the College Union Dining Room and are planned from the viewpoint 
of both attractiveness and sound dietetic principles. Provisions for 
safeguarding the health of residence students are outlined in detail on 
pages 33-35 of this catalogue. 


RESIDENCE FOR MEN 
All freshman men who are not living with their parents or legal 
guardians must live in Swan Hall. The rooms in this hall are ar- 
ranged for the most part in two-room suites, some of which have 
sleeping porch accommodations. 


RESIDENCES FOR WOMEN 

All women students, both undergraduates and graduates, who are 
not living with their parents or legal guardians, must live in the halls 
of residence. In the event that accommodations are not available in 
the halls, arrangements for residence will be made through the office 
of the Director of Residence. 

Orr Hall is reserved for freshman women; Erdman Hall for women 
above freshman rank. 

The halls contain single and double rooms, with and without pri- 
vate bath, suites of rooms, and double rooms with sleeping porches. 
Prices vary according to the size and location of the rooms, all of 
which are comfortable and attractive. 


GENERAL RESIDENCE REGULATIONS 
Applications for rooms in the Residence Halls should be sent to 
the office of the Comptroller. A deposit of $15.00 is required for the 
reservation of rooms, and will be applied upon the rental of the sec- 
ond semester. A refund of $10.00 will be made in case an applicant 
gives written notice to the Comptroller of the withdrawal of his or her 
application on or before August 15th. No refund will be made after 
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that date. Assignment of rooms for students already in residence is 
made early in the second semester, and for new students in the order 
of their application. 

Rooms are rented for the full college year. The combined yearly 
charge for room and board is as follows: 

Orr and Erdman Hallse (23) 3. ee $425.00 to $340.00 
Swan balk. ee ee ee $350.00 to $300.00 

A fee of $3.00 is collected from each residence student, fifty cents 
of which covers the deposit on room key. The balance of $2.50 is 
turned over to the house fund to be administered by the students. 

Each room is provided with the necessary furnishings including 
rugs; the only articles to be furnished by the student are linen and 
covers for a single bed, which should be distinctly marked with the 
whole name. The College provides for the periodical cleaning of the 
students’ rooms, and for the laundry of bed linen and towels. 

All residence halls and the dining room will be closed during the 
Christmas and Easter vacations and the day following commence- 
ment. The dining hall is closed two days at Thanksgiving and three 
days between semesters. Provision for supervised residence at extra 
cost during these vacations will be made for those students who have 
adequate reasons for remaining on the campus. 

The College reserves the right to entertain delegates to certain 
association meetings and conventions under arrangements approved 
by the residence students. 


Part Twelve 


STUDENT AID 
SCHOLARSHIP AND LOAN FUNDS 


HROUGH the Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid Occi- 

dental College endeavors to assist desirable students who are in 
need of financial aid and who expect to graduate from this institution. 
Such aid takes four forms: Scholarships, grants of aid, loans and em- 
ployment. The student should understand, however, that he can not 
rely wholly upon any or all of these forms of aid to meet the costs 
of tuition and living. Freshmen or new students of advanced stand- 
ing, before enrolling, should have funds sufficient to defray expenses 
for at least one semester. It is difficult for a new student to establish 
himself satisfactorily during the first semester in college if he is 
engaged in remunerative work. Experience has shown that most 
students who attempt to meet the larger part of their college expenses 
by outside work pay too heavy a price either in impaired physical 
well-being or in an unsatisfactory academic record. Some assistance 
should be available from parents, relatives or friends. The committee 
gladly undertakes the consideration of individual problems. 


Applications for assistance are carefully investigated by the com- 
mittee and assistance is granted only under the following regulations: 


(1) Students who receive financial assistance are expected 


(a) To submit a planned budget and to live economically. 

(b) To maintain satisfactory scholarship. Assistance may 
be withdrawn from any student who falls below an 
average grade of “C” in any semester’s work. 

(c) To live in harmony with the ideals and regulations of 
the institution. 

(d) To spend the summer vacation in some kind of remun- 
erative employment. 

(2) Scholarships and other forms of student aid are granted to 
those who purpose to complete their course of study at 
Occidental. 

(3) Assistance from scholarship and loan funds granted to new 
students ordinarily is applied against second semester costs. 

(4) Failure to complete the semester for which aid is granted can- 


cels all types of student aid, except loans, at the discretion of 
the college. 
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(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 
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All students receiving financial assistance from the college in 
the forms of honor scholarships, general scholarships, loans or 
employment provided through the college shall consult with the 
Dean of Men or Dean of Women or the Chairman of the 
Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid before pledging to 
a fraternity or sorority. 


Freshmen receiving assistance classified as “Grants of Aid” or 
other new students receiving morally repayable loans, as a con- 
dition for receiving such assistance shall agree not to pledge to 
a fraternity or sorority during their first semester in college 
and later only upon approval. 


In addition to the above, any student receiving financial assist- 
ance of any type from the college should confer with repre- 
sentatives of the Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid 
before assuming any new financial obligation not anticipated 
at the time aid was granted. 


Students who receive scholarships and loans from Occidental 
agree to take no graduate or professional study (except with 
the approval and consent, in writing, of Occidental College) 
until all such outstanding obligations have been paid in full. 


Application blanks for scholarships and loans may be secured from 


the chairman of the Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid and 
should be filed in accordance with the following schedule: 


First Second 
Semester Semester 
Honor Scholarships for new students.............- Feb: 25 January 1 


General Scholarships, Grants of Aid, loans 
and all other types of aid for new 
SHUCENTS Alle. Je eo ey aC ee April 15 January 15 


Aid for previously matriculated students......Aug. 15 January 10 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships are awarded on the basis of merit, character and 
academic promise, subject to the above regulations. Certain scholar- 
ships, explained more fully below, are designated as Honor Scholar- 
ships. These are granted on a competitive basis, in recognition of 
high scholastic attainment as shown by academic records and results 
in special examinations administered by the College. | Honor and 
General Scholarships are non-repayable. 
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FRESHMAN HONOR SCHOLARSHIPS 

For the year 1937-38 there will be available sixteen Honor Scholar- 
ships for entering freshmen. Fourteen will be awarded by the Com- 
mittee on Scholarships at Occidental College; two will be awarded 
through the California Scholarship Federation. These scholarships 
are open to both men and women. If the student is to be in residence 
in a college Hall, the scholarship is valued at $300.00; otherwise, its 
value is $150.00. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE HONOR SCHOLARSHIPS 

Four Honor Scholarships will be awarded to transfers from junior 
colleges entering Occidental College as sophomores or juniors. Three 
of these will be awarded by the Committee on Scholarships at Occi- 
dental College; one will be awarded by Alpha Gamma Sigma, the 
junior college scholarship organization. If the recipient is to be in 
residence at Occidental College these junior college Honor Scholar- 
ships are valued at $300.00 each; if non-resident, their value is 
$150.00 each. 

HONOR SCHOLARSHIPS IN COURSE 

Twelve Honor Scholarships valued at $300.00 or $150,00, accord- 
ing to whether the recipient is to live in a college Hall or at home, 
will be awarded to the four students in the sophomore, junior and 
senior classes who attain the highest academic rating for the year in 
their respective classes. 

GENERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 

General scholarships are awarded annually to freshmen and junior 
college transfers who show high standing in character, in student 
activities, in academic work and in a competitive examination. These 
are valued at $250.00 for the year if the student is to be in residence 
at the College; otherwise, their value is $125.00 for the year. 


DONOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
A limited number of scholarships are designated donor scholarships, 
the recipients of which are chosen jointly by the donor and the com- 
mittee. Although no repayment of such scholarship aid is required, 
the assumption is that the recipient will desire to make such repay- 
ment eventually. 
GRANTS OF AID 


“Grants of Aid” of varying amounts are available for freshmen of 
high character with good scholastic and citizenship records who have 
not qualified for Scholarship awards and who are in definite need of 
financial assistance. Only those students intending to graduate from 
Occidental College, who give promise of success in college work, will 


be considered. 
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LOAN FUNDS 

Financial assistance is furnished also from various loan funds. 
These funds have been established upon differing bases, the committee 
being requested to observe varying principles in their administration. 
Certain of these loans are for short terms and others are for long 
terms. Interest on short term loans is at six per cent. The long 
term loan obligations are primarily for those students who wish to 
repay subsequent to graduation. These funds are generally open 
only to juniors or seniors. Such loans bear interest at six per cent 
from the date of graduation. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 

Where students find it necessary to work, the college endeavors 
to help them find employment. Many jobs about the college are open 
to students, preference being given to those who have been at 
Occidental one year, and to those who have proved satisfactory in 
work previously assigned to them. There is some demand in the 
community for students to do part-time work and odd jobs. The 
college maintains an office which endeavors to discover such part- 
time employment and to which applications for employment may 
be made. Such applications should be addressed to the Committee 
on Student Employment, Occidental College. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 

Students of Occidental College pay approximately three-fourths 
the cost of their education through tuition. To meet this ever- 
expanding differential between tuition and cost per student and to 
equip the institution thoroughly for its larger work increased en- 
dowment is sought. Two hundred thousand dollars is desired to 
build up the scholarship and loan funds to the point where students 
of character and promise may receive four years of college training. 

The College invites its friends who are particularly interested in 
this phase of its work to subscribe to these funds. Specific informa: 
tion concerning the administration of these funds may be secured 
from the President or Dean of the College. 


LIST OF SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 
The BIDwELL SCHOLARSHIP FUND, an endowment of twenty-three 
thousand five hundred dollars, administered by the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church, the income of which is avail- 
able, annually, for scholarship aid for worthy students............ $975.00 
The Mary ANDREWS CLARK AND THE Mary MARGARET MILLER 
MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP, established by Mrs. Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. M. Newell and Anna B. Clark, the income of which is 
available for scholarship aids..c.cc0000..20000.2.01.0 1 $87.50 — 


SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS V4!) 


The Horace CLELAND SCHOLARSHIP, established by the Alumni 
Association, in honor of the Rev. T. Horace Cleland, ’03, is awarded 
to a member of the junior or senior class who seems most entitled 
to it on the basis of need, merit, and scholarship...................... $250.00 


The ALBERT B. CuTTER SCHOLARSHIP, a bequest of twenty 
thousand dollars from the estate of Mrs. Florence O. Cutter in 
memory of her husband, the income from which is available for 
scholarship aid to worthy and needy students, the amount to be 
divided equally between two men and two women............-.---- $900.00 


FEDERATED AID SocIETY SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the 
women of Los Angeles Presbytery to a woman of worth and 
a LI i RN ee $270.00 


The THEOpoRE C. KOETHEN SCHOLARSHIP, a fund of two thou- 
sand dollars given by Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. Koethen, of Eagle 
Rock, in honor of their son. The fund is in trust with the First 
Presbyterian Church of Eagle Rock; the scholarship is available each 
year to a young man preparing for missionary work, or to a son 
21 Tg $250.00 

The RoBeERT GRANT MARTIN GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP in English, 
established by the Board of Trustees in 1931, in honor of Dr. Robert 
Grant Martin, Professor of English 1924-31-20... eee $225.00 


The ARTHUR NOBLE AND FRANCES W. NOBLE SCHOLARSHIP; a 
gift of $11,175.00 by Mr. and Mrs. Noble, the income from which 
is to be awarded to a young man and a young woman of “ability and 


| promise” at the end of the freshman year. 


need 


THE PAN-HELLENIC SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the Pan- 
Hellenic Council of Occidental College to a woman of worth and 
cece uc) LSS 5S ao $125.00 


THE H. B. SILLIMAN SCHOLARSHIP, received annually through the 


| Board of Education of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.....$50.00 


The Pzary TirFIN MeEMorIAL Funp, thirty thousand dollars, 
given by Dr. and Mrs. W. W. Tiffin, in memory of their daughter, 
the income from which is available for scholarship awards. 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS: In addition to the list given above, a 
considerable sum is annually received from friends of the College for 
scholarship aid. The amount varies. During the year 1936-37 it 


SME cOecOnapproximatel yo. nea. ecac en neceneererceeeeece=eo $15,000.00 


The following funds are held by the Trustees as Endowment, the 


* income from which is restricted to scholarships: 


Memmerreand Mrs. Robert G..2....../.-ccscsccsecceeecesececneeeence. $ 2,000.00 
meme ee hcwin) Forrest... .0< o.oo oicececenecccceteocceeces % 039590 
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Clark; (Anna Bouin oe ee ae $ 1,500.00 
Crawford, O. G.—Income subject to annuities for sev- 
eral years, and then available for scholarships............ 


Dimmick ‘Scholarships.c.1.0.:236 bcs $ 1,000.00 
Files Scholarship 22.00. $ 1,000.00 
Hoover, Martin, gift of Kate C. Hoover... lee $ 5,000.00 
Parsons Scholarship - 2... -3 2. --- $ 1,000.00 
Schoonover, Mrs. L., gift of Miss Mary Schoonover......6 663.83 
Shipman Scholarship -...2.000.2.2.2_ $ 1,000.00 
Whyte,” Isabella 200000 $14,000.00 


The CHuRCH SCHOLARSHIPS: Scholarships founded in the early 
days of the College by the following churches: 


(a) The First Presbyterian Church of Glendale.............. $1,000.00 

(b) The Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles....$1,000.00 

(c) The First Presbyterian Church, Long Beach ............ $1,000.00 

(d) The First Presbyterian Church, Santa Monica ........ $1,000.00 

(e) The First Presbyterian Church, Santa Ana.............. $1,000.00 
LOAN FUNDS 


The following revolving student loan funds are held in trust by 
the Board of Trustees and are administered by a committee of the 
faculty under policies described elsewhere in this section. 


Bolt,’ Frank C:—Bequest.....--2.. 22.2 cei2ccc lec areeng $5,000.00 
Brandt,’ Mary E.— Bequest. .._02.1.2-.2...20_ 3,500.00 
Clark, James Ross—Gift of Mrs. J. R. Clark............0..... 5,000.00 
Cleland, Sallie Glass—Gift of Mary W. Stewart.............. 500.00 
Dayton, George D.—Gift...2 co. 1,000.00 
Erdman, Grace—Gift of C. P. Erdman... 1,000.00 
Gamble, Cecil H.—Gift-c lo 4,000.00 
Johnson, Mrs. O. T.—Bequest.........:.2.....41--1-0 3,500.00 
Knight, Mrs. Lora: C.—Gift....-c.W...- 2,700.00 
McBride, Euclid W. and Elizabeth C..........20 1,500.00 
Macpherson, Frank H.—Gift and Bequest...................-..-.-- 5,750.00 
Matthus, Zechariah D.—Gift of Mrs. Z. D. Matthus...... 5,000.00 
Mudd, Seeley W.—Gift of Mrs. $8. W. Mudd................ 3,300.00 
Thomas, Gertrude. S.— Gift... 5,000.00 
Thompson, Walter Van E.—Gift............... 1,750.00 
Thorne, Charles H:.Gift.c.. 5,000.00 


The JoHN WiLtis BAER MeEMmorRIAL LOAN Funp, the sum of 
$2,000.00, established by the Board of Trustees from gifts and 
repayments of scholarship loans. 

The THomas G. Burr LOAN Funp, established by the Board of 
Trustees from miscellaneous sources. 
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The OccipENTAL CoLLece LOAN Funp, the sum of eight thou- 
sand dollars given by Dr. Clarence J. Gamble, Ex. °14, for a per- 
petual loan fund, is available for supplemental aid to needy and 
worthy students of the upper classes, under terms of the fund. 


The MyrtTLe THOMPSON - IDA UZZELLE MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP 
LOAN FUND, maintained by the Gamma Sorority, provides tuition for 
at least one woman during the second semester of each year. 


The WiLtIAM E. Warp MEmMorIAL LOAN FuNpD, established in 
1935 by action of the Board of Trustees, a fund to be built up to a 
sum of $10,000.00 through repayment of morally repayable loans 
and other gifts within the next three years. 


The WILLIAM S. YOUNG LOAN FUND, established by the Board 
of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church, the sum of 
$5,000.00, to be loaned to junior, senior and graduate students. 


The following organizations maintain and take an active interest 
in augmenting their own loan funds available to Occidental students: 


American Association of University Women, Glendale Branch. 
American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch. 
Associated Men Students, Occidental College. 

Beverly Hills Woman’s Club. 

Delta Omicron Tau Sorority. 

Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club. 

Erdman Hall. 

Kappa Sigma Mother’s Club. 

Occidental College Alumnae Women’s Club. 

Occidental Faculty Women’s Club. 

Orr Hall. 

Pasadena College Women’s Club. 

Phi Beta Kappa. 

Phi Gamma Delta Mothers’ Club. 


PRIZES 


Honor Prize For MEN. The sum of $250.00 and an appropriate 
gold medal, given annually by Mr. John Jay Hopkins, ex 1915, is 
awarded to “that man of the senior class who during his college 
course has most clearly manifested the qualifications of excellent 
scholarship, manly qualities, and effective support of the best interests 
of Occidental College.” 


Part Thirteen 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


@ 
CAMPUS 


GC) COLLEGE occupies an eighty-five acre campus in the 
northeast section of Los Angeles, five miles from the City Hall. 
This portion of the city is particularly attractive because of the view 
of the hills and of the more distant Verdugo and Sierra Madre 
Mountains. The campus lies on the slope of a low range of hills 
which has permitted very interesting treatment in landscaping. The 
campus views included in the last section of this book portray the 
location of the buildings and the beauty of the campus better than a 
written description. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The present material equipment includes thirteen major buildings 
and several other structures, such as the Hillside Theater, the Little 
Theater, the Women’s Gymnasium, and the Athletic Stadium. A 
swimming pool, six tennis courts and two athletic fields provide ample 
recreational and athletic facilities. All of the buildings and land- 
scaping have been planned by one firm of architects, thus incorporat- 
ing a unification of design which is harmonious and pleasing. 


JoHNsON HALL is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Johnson of 
Los Angeles, who are credited with various other generosities to the 
College. In Johnson Hall are located the Administrative offices, and 
approximately twenty rooms devoted to lecture and class room in- 
struction. In the building is a chapel of Old English type, known 
as Alumni Hall. Erected 1914. 


FowLer HALL was erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler 
of Pasadena by his daughter and grand-daughter. Fowler Hall 
provides recitation rooms and laboratories for the Science Depart- 
ments. The Calvin O. Esterly Memorial Museum of Natural Science 
also is located in this building. .. Erected 139i 


THE Mary Norton Capp Liprary is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. 
Norton in memory of her daughter, the wife of Dr. E. P. Clapp of 
the Board of Trustees. In addition to the reference, periodical and 
stack rooms, which normally constitute a well-equipped library, this 
building also provides a number of seminar rooms particularly adapt 
ed to instruction in advanced and graduate courses. Erected 1924 
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JAMEs SWAN HALL, at the west side of the main quadrangle, is a 
residence hall for men, erected by Mrs. Frances B. Swan of Pasadena 
as a tribute to her husband. Of strictly fireproof, modern construc- 
tion, the hall provides comfortable living quarters for fifty-five men 
students. Erected 1914. 


BERTHA HarTON Orr HALL, the first unit of the group of 
residences for women, was given by William Meade Orr in memory 
of his wife. This comfortably appointed residence hall offers home- 
like living quarters, with modern equipment, to sixty students. 

Erected 1925. 


GRACE CARTER ERDMAN HALL, the second of the residences for 
women, was built in memory of the wife of Professor Pardee Erdman. 
It was made possible by gifts from Mrs. Calvin Pardee, Mrs. Charles 
R. Erdman, Professor Erdman, and friends. Erdman Hall will 
accommodate seventy upperclass women. Erected 1927. 


HELEN G. EMMONS MEMoRIAL is the gift of G. E. Emmons in 
memory of his wife. This building is a health center for the treat- 
ment of minor illness. Erected 1936. 


THE COLLEGE UNION serves as a center for the social and hos- 
pitable side of campus life. In addition to a spacious banquet hall 
and dining room, it provides a tea room, soda and luncheon room, 
social rooms for men and women, student body offices and a faculty 
club room. This building also contains the central heating plant. 
About twenty friends of the college joined in the gift of this building. 

Erected 1928 


THE Music BuILpING, providing departmental offices, practice 
rooms and a small hall equipped with a pipe organ suitable for recital 
purposes, represents the first unit of the chapel group to be built on 
the knoll on the north side of the campus. The building and its 
equipment are the gift of several friends of the college. Erected 1929. 


THE PRESIDENT’S RESIDENCE is built in the American Colonial 
style of architecture and is located just north of the women’s resi- 
dence halls in a grove of beautiful oaks. Erected 1922 


RESIDENCES FOR THE DEAN OF THE FACULTY AND THE ComMpP- 
TROLLER occupy hillside locations adjacent to the Greek Theatre. 
Both houses are of the California Monterey style of architecture. 

Erected 1932 


THE WoMEN’s GYMNASIUM contains the usual facilities and 
equipment for Physical Education work and accommodates the offices 
of the Department of Physical Education for Women. Erected 1922. 
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THE W. C. PATTERSON STADIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD, named 
in honor of a friend of the College, and for years one of its Trustees, 
was erected by Mrs. Patterson. The stadium has a combined seating 
capacity of five thousand five hundred, and provides a football field, 
baseball diamond, track, and other equipment and facilities for phys- 
ical training and outdoor sports. Erected 1916 


THE ALUMNI GYMNASIUM, a _ reinforced concrete structure 
situated south of Patterson Stadium, provides a first-class basket-ball 
floor and offices for the Department of Physical Education for Men. 
It was constructed from gifts by Alumni and the Associated Students. 

Erected 1926 


There are six TENNIS CourTs on the campus, three of which are 
the gift of Mr. A. E. Bell, °95, vice-president of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and one the gift of A. C. Way of San Marino. 


THE E. S. FIELD MEMORIAL BUILDING and the TAYLOR SWIMMING 
Poot complete the ensemble of the Alumni Gymnasium, providing 
locker rooms, laundry room and an open-air steam-heated swimming 
pool. The pool is protected from cross-drafts by a roofed arcade of 
attractive design. The pool was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. Hartley 
Taylor and their daughter, Mary Barbara Taylor, "29, and the Field 
Building honors Mr. E. §. Field, first president of the Board of 
Trustees. Erected 1930. 


A Campus LauNprY is maintained by the college in connection 
with the swimming pool. It handles the personal work of faculty and 
students. 


THE Hitisipe THEATER. The first unit of this structure is the 
gift of the Eagle Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, 95, Mr. 
William Meade Orr, Mrs. Calvin Pardee, and other friends of the 
College. In the main it is Greek in design, but has a raised stage 
and a circular orchestral pit approached by a stepped ramp. The 
theater has a seating capacity of approximately five thousand, and is 
noted for its picturesque location and remarkable acoustic properties. 
7 Erected 1925. 


Gates. Three of the four entrances to the campus are marked by 
ornamental gates erected by the following persons: 

Alumni Avenue—William Meade Orr. 

Westdale Avenue—Mrs. Mary C. Pardee. 

Ridgeview Avenue—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Van E. Thompson. 


Part Fourteen 


STUDENT AND ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 
@ 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


N ACTIVE student association, operating under a constitution 
and by-laws, controls certain student enterprises under the super- 
vision of the College administration and functions through its Execu- 
tive Committee, composed of the elected officers of the Association, 
the Graduate Manager, and one representative of the following: 
Alumni, Athletics, Faculty, Forensics, Dramatics, Music, The Occi- 
dental, Associated Men Students, Associated Women Students, and 
Rally Committee. The committee confers once a week to discuss 
student problems, plan social events, promote student activities on 
the campus, and reflect student attitudes on questions of administra- 
tive policy. The activities of the Association are financed by a fee 
of $12.50 each semester, required of all undergraduates and collected 
by the College. The fund thus created is administered by the College 
through the office of the Graduate Manager. Any surplus arising in 
connection with student body enterprises is available for general 
college purposes under the direction of the Board of Trustees. 


A limited enrollment at Occidental provides ample opportunity 
for every student to participate in student government and campus 
activities. 


THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 


The Associated Women Students, an organization to which all 
women students automatically belong, fosters and promotes those 
college interests with which its members as a unit are particularly 
concerned. It sponsors much of the social activity of women students. 
Through it the upperclass women try at the beginning of the year to 
establish right social relationships for women entering college. Its 
organization consists of an Executive Board and a Council. It annu- 
ally elects The Women’s Tribunal, a court composed of six mem- 
bers from the upper classes, which is especially devoted to the main- 
tenance of the traditions and ideals of the College. The president is 
ex-officio a member of the Executive Committee of the Associated 
Students, and of the Student Affairs Committee. All duties and ac- 
tivities of the A. W. S. are carried on in cooperation with the Dean of 
Women and the Director of Residence and Social Activities. 
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The organization is a member of the Southern Califoinia Inter- 
collegiate Conference of Associated Women Students, and of the 
Western Section of the General Association of Women Students. 


ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 

The Associated Men Students is concerned with the welfare of the 
men’s activities on the campus. It not only sponsors social life, but 
also maintains a scholarship fund for helping a worthy student each 
year. With this is included the function of interesting prospective 
college men in Occidental. 

The A. M.S. Council is composed of six representatives of the 
various men’s organizations and two elected members at large. From 
this group is elected a president and secretary. The president is a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Associated Students. 


FORENSICS AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 

For all students interested in oratory, public discussion, and debate 
the College offers every opportunity. Both men and women maintain 
an active forensic schedule which includes colleges of Northern and 
Southern California as well as periodical encounters with universities 
from the East and Middle West. Forensic activity is placed upon 
a purely voluntary basis and the extent and scope of its schedule is 
dependent only upon the ambition and capacity of those participating. 
During each year the Speech department presents several lively stu- 
dent symposiums before the student body on questions of immediate 
interest. A chapter of Tau Kappa Alpha, national honorary forensic 
fraternity, is established in the College. 

Students interested in dramatic production maintain an organization 
known as the Occidental Players. This group in cooperation with the 
department of Speech Education produces several plays each year. 
Many of these are staged and directed entirely by students. One 
production, either a play or an operetta, usually is given each year 
in the Hillside Theatre. 


THE-GLEE CLORS 

Both the men and the women of the College maintain Glee Clubs. 
Membership in each is based upon ability shown in competitive trials 
at the opening of the college year. Each club annually gives a home 
concert, makes a tour of approximately a week, presents a number of 
programs in various communities adjacent to the campus, and pat- 
ticipates in the Southern California glee club contest. The clubs 
assist throughout the year at college functions, and each club con- 
tributes in notable degree to the social and artistic life of its members — 
and to the musical interests of the College. 
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STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 
The College newspaper, The Occidental, edited and managed by 
an organized staff of students, appears weekly during the college 
year. The student annual; La Encina, is published in May by the 
Associated Students. A Handbook of information is issued at the 
beginning of each school year under the auspices of the Student Body. 
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The department of Physical Education promotes many forms of 
intercollegiate and intramural sport for men and women. As a 
member of the Southern California Conference, Occidental College 
each year schedules formal contests with members of that Conference 
as well as with other leading colleges and universities of the Pacific 
Coast. Opportunity is given for tennis, boxing, wrestling, ice hockey, 
football, baseball, track, swimming, water polo, cross-country, fencing, 
handball, basketball, tumbling, and gymnastics. The College believes 
in and encourages all forms of wholesome athletics and outdoor recrea- 
tion, and carefully guards the physical well-being of its students. 


The College has no legal responsibility for injuries or other dam- 
ages suffered by students in any activities on or off the campus, or in 
travel to and from said activities, or for any expense in connection 
therewith. This applies to students training for athletics or partici- 
pating in either intramural or intercollegiate contests of any kind or 
resulting from participation in other events. Students who engage 
in such activities do so voluntarily and assume the risks incident 
thereto. See Health Regulations on pages 33-35 for more detailed 
statement of service and expenses. 


OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 


The students of the College maintain several semi-social or special 
interest groups, each of which has a faculty sponsor. These organi- 
zations include the following: Press Club; Book and Candle Club; 
Dial and Laurean, women’s literary societies; Kappa Zeta, medical 
fraternity; Theta Kappa Delta, nurses’ fraternity; Sigma Alpha Iota, 
national music fraternity; Delta Theta Psi, journalism fraternity; Phi 
Epsilon Kappa, national physical education fraternity for men; 
Women’s Athletic Association; Kappa Nu Sigma, history fraternity; 
Phi Kappa Alpha, economics fraternity; Varronian, library club; and 
Cosmopolitan Club. Student groups organized for the promotion of 
religious interests include the Young Women’s Christian Association 
and the Young Men’s Christian Association. Tiger Claws, an organ- 
ization of sophomore and junior men, is a service club based on 
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recognition of participation in student activities which aims to foster 
school spirit and loyalty. 

Honor societies are maintained by senior men and women; that of 
the men is called the D. O. Club, and that of the women is known as 
Dranzen. | 


Social organizations for both men and women are in existence on 
the campus. The men’s organizations are the fraternities of Alpha 
Tau Omega, Phi Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon and Kappa 
Sigma; and a non-fraternity group, Omega Phi Epsilon. The women’s 
groups are: Non-Resident Women, Alpha Sorority, Beta Phi Delta, 
Delta Omicron Tau, Gamma Kappa Theta, Kappa Epsilon Chi and 
Zeta Tau Zeta. 


OCCIDENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
(Organized 1894) 


Every person who has completed at least one semester of under- 
graduate work at Occidental College is entitled to membership in the 
Occidental Alumni Association upon graduation of his class. Gradu- 
ate students who have completed a year of work at the College are 
also eligible for membership in the Association. The Association, 
which is under the direction of the Alumni Council, seeks to con- 
tribute to the upbuilding of Occidental and to strengthen the bond 
which exists between the College and its former students. It spon- 
sors the presentation of a series of lectures and the publication of a 
magazine. Local groups known as Tiger Clubs are organized in 
several different communities. One member of the Board of Trustees 
is elected each year by the Alumni Association to serve for a term 
of three years and the interests of the College and the Alumni Asso- 
ciation are more closely integrated through this representation. 

The Occidental Alumni Association is a member of the American 
Alumni Council through which it has contact with the activities of 
similar groups throughout the country. 
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DEGREES, HONORS AND PRIZES 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1936 


Doctor of Laws 


MonroE DEUTSCH 
Epwin PowreELL HUBBLE 
Otto KLEMPERER 


Doctor of Divinity 
Davip J. DoNNAN 
Ezra JAMES EGLY 
CHRISTOPHER GASKELL 
THomAS HOLDEN 


DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1936 
Master of Arts 


Rot BENNER 

Princess VirGINIA BootH 
EMMA JOANNE BRowN 
ArTHUR Horace BUELL 


MarcGarEet M. CALHOUN 
Jan Paton McLENNAN 
Rospert PALMER O’NEAL 
Naomi NAIADENE THOMPSON 


Bachelor of Arts 


VirGINIA MAE ALLISON 
WILLIAM SANTEE ANDRUS 
Au R. Arps 

RutH MARGARET BAIRD 
EpitH EvELYN BARKER 
Davin FLoyp Barnett, Jr. 
ALLEN THOMAS BARNUM 
Frep L. Bates 

ALFRED BERNHARDT BERRY 
CHRISTINE BorGQUIST 
DANIEL Boyp 

RatpH Epwarp Boynton, II 
GERTRUDE EsTHER BREIDENBACH 
W. Don Brown 

C. Morey CALHOUN 
KENNETH CARY 

Macca CHRISTINE CHANDLER 
RopNEY VREELAND CoGSWELL 
JANE COPLEY 

Hersert Scotr DANIELS 
Giapys Epna DAUGHERTY 
Duncan ArTHUR DaAvipDsON 
EstHer Davis 

Carrot Day 

MarGaret Day 

WooprurF Janus Drem 
RicHarp B. DitrMar 
Marcaret EvizAsera EAGER 


GERHARD ERNEST EHMANN 
RopertTA ALICE EMERSON 
JosEPH CURREN FOLEY 
EARLE ELIZABETH FRAZIER 
DANIEL W. GaGE, Jr. 
Jack E. GANAWAY 
WALLACE SANFORD GATES 
RicHarp WILSON GEER 
GALEN S. GELLER 

PuILLie BootH GEMMELL 
WiLtiAM Appott GODDARD 
JEAN STEWART Goop 
EpiItH EUGENIA GRAYBILL 
ELIZABETH LEE GRUNER 


CHARLES MELVILLE Hays HALL 


Epna La VonneE HALL 
CHARLES HAMER 

EVELYN OrA HARPER 
ALFRED A. HARTLEY 

Betty Graver Hawk 

FLoy VERNETTE HENDRICKS 
DorotHy E, HENRY 
MarGARET WEDDELL HENRY 
Rospert WILLIAM HeErRICK 
HELEN Louise HIGBIE 
DorotHEA ATWoop HILTON 
MAXINE DorotHy HOEHN 
MaArGARET ELIZABETH HOILE 
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FRANCES HOLBROOK 
BARBARA PHYLLIS HOLMES 
Linwoop E. Howg, Jr. 


FRANK CUNNINGHAM HUGHES 


Horace LAFE HuNT 
Gorpon WESLEY IMLER 
LEONARD S. JONES 
THATCHER M. JorDAN 
ALMA MARINE KIRK 
CHARLES STUART KNIGHT | 
KENNETH EUGENE KNUDSON 
A. INMAN LANTERMAN 
DorotHY LEIBSLE 
ELISABETH LEONARD 
DorotHy PHOEBE LEVEY 
Puit Lewis 

OLIVE ISABELLE Lorp 
PEARLE McAULAY 
NATHAN SAMUEL McCRAY 
Paut Comss McFARLIN 
FLorA JEAN McKEE 
ELEANOR LouIsE McMILLAN 
JUANITA JEAN MACMILLAN 
CHARLES KERN MARSHALL 
BERNARD MIXSELL 

JosePpH MIXSELL 

E. RutH MosHER 

ERNEST NAUMANN 
ELEANOR MAE Nay 
CHARLES Harspour NELSON 
RALPH Epwarp NICHOLS 
KATHERINE LOUISE NorLIN 


Ropert L. PACKER 

Henry MARKHAM PAGE 
GEORGE WooDBRIDGE PHELPS, Jr. 
Luioyp J. PIETERS 

STEPHANIE POLLITZER 
MirIAM POWELL 

RAYMOND LAWRENCE REED 
EyYLFA RosE RICHARDS 
WarREN A. ROGERS 
WiLL1AM THOMAS ROTHWELL, Jr. 
ELIZABETH LOUISE SCHERMERHORN 
BESSIE PAULINE SCHLOSSBERG 
Frep G. SCHOON 

LEE OSBORNE SCOTT 
ELIZABETH SCRIBNER 

RoBERT ROLAND SCRIM 

JoHN G. SHERIDAN 

RoBERT BREWER SNEDECOR 
RicHARD EUGENE SNYDER 
CAROLYN ELIZABETH SWAIN 
MaArGARET ALoYS TEPPER 
HARRIETT CONNER TILDEN 
GRETCHEN VAN WAGENEN 
ANTONE VILLARD 

ELIZABETH EMMA VINCENT 
WILMENA G. VINCENT 
RicHARD W. WHEATLEY 
KENNETH FRANK WHITE 
MaryjoriE Louise WILLETT 
GLEN ALBERT WILSON 

Mary ELizABETH WILSON 
HERMAN WITTMEYER 


SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1936 


Doctor of Laws, Honorary........- 
Doctor of Divinity, Honorary 
Waster OF ACIS 2c eee ce 
Bachelor: ofcAarts ae ee 


ee eee eee eee ee ee errr eer res 
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HONORS AWARDED IN 1935-1936 


During the year 1935-36 the following students were elected to the Delta 


Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa: 
RutH Emity BABCOCK 
EpitH EvELYN BARKER 
RALPH Epwarp Boynton, II 
DuncAN ARTHUR DAVIDSON 
CARROLL DAY 

MARGARET Day 

WooprurF JANUS DEEM 
GERHARD ERNEST EHMANN 
DanieL W. GAGE, Jr. 


GALEN S. GELLER 

ALFRED A. HARTLEY 

FLoy VERNETTE HENDRICKS 
THATCHER M. JorDAN 
STEPHANIE POLLITZER 
MARGARET ALOYS TEPPER 
RiIcHARD W. WHEATLEY 
HERMAN WITTMEYER 


PRIZES AWARDED IN 1936 


Honor Prize for Men 


ALFRED A. HARTLEY: coe ee 
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MEG loy RATION STATISTICS 


@ 
GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION 
1936-1937 
Men Women Total 
a pe eel 28 23 51 
Te hee es 70 76 146 
a eo hota dndinnns aabadnnsicnesenardesnnee re) 90 163 
NRPS Bere econo serenade 108 82 190 
NT ce De ca migcncennenpeednwaneconce 81 118 199 
ck SRS SRS re ee 10 6 16 
TEC Boal CASA te ee de a a 370 395 765 
SUMMARY OF STUDENTS BY STATES AND 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
1936-1937 
No. No. 
States Students States Students 
TY oreo nn aone nn ntnne 2 Oregon) mine ek eee 3 
Se 732 ALOK AS. Unser ee eee 2 
0 1 Li tah ee oe ee Cee 4 
a DY 1 MVASIIN SCOT er ete, Se mes 1 
ES 1 VV VOT 1N) cs Pee Ske eee 2 
EE 1 
Massachusetts J a ee 1 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
od) AS 1 AlSstraliazte eet eee 0 1 
0 on Z China ots ee eet 1 
I 2 PACT ee oo ee eee ee oe oe 1 
Be NLOXICOn 5 oo oceccns-------e.-co--- 2 Pata tras ees 8 ee eee 1 
Og er Z ee 
ODA. 1 TOT A Tet sei 765 
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REGISTER OF STUDENTS 
1936-1937 


The home addresses indicated in this register are in the state of Cali- 
fornia and the city of Los Angeles unless otherwise indicated. The general 
post office address of students in residence is Occidental College, Los An- 
geles, California. 

The superior figure * indicates registration for the first semester only; 
* indicates registration for the second semester only. The dagger (+) indi- 
cates withdrawal during the semester. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS 


BVARTRON | A BRR Yea a ae 404 West Duarte Road, Arcadia 
A.B, Occidental 

BERR YS ADPRED. (0005 2509 -bigy oF eg Cee 964 East Fifth, Long Beach 
A.B. Occidental 

BOGEN, CROILiA ise ea ee eee 1326 North Alameda, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental 

BOWERS: RopmrT e555 Se ee ee 1556 Hazelwood Avenue 
A.B. Occidental 

DAUGHERTY, ASLADYS -EpNaAlG so ee ee 2803 Griffin Avenue 
A.B. Occidental 

DESENEERG IVAN E8207 See eee ie 1540 San Pasqual: Street, Pasadena 
A.B. Stanford University 

EKHMANN, GEeRy eS. ee ee end al gee 440 East 56th Street, Long Beach 
A.B. Occidental 

CAGE, DANTE eos Ore se acai bath ae 1780 Riverside Drive 
A.B. Occidental 

(GODDARD OW ILLIA Mi cise oe ais ee ee 5626 Irvington Place 
A.B. Occidental 

COODWIN, “DBUZELLA scciivie Gee le ae 856 N. Genesee Street 
A.B. University of California at Los Angeles 

CRA WE McCOV Seo cso See 1217 Marengo Avenue, South Pasadena 
A.B. Occidental 

GROTTHOUSE, “PP RANCES 050 ee oo ee eae eA ae 134 South Avenue 57 
A.B. Occidental 

TAMER SCH ARLES ek ae 2328 Fair Park Avenue 
A.B. Occidental 

TIART BETTIE BAN Ae ee ea Bee ee ee 117 Harvey Drive, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental 

PEM DeIe Ks LOy Ate ea to te eee 2646 Evelyn Avenue, Wilmar 
A.B. Occidental 

HIOEHN, MAXING DOROTHY ho a 417 Fairmount Road, Burbank 
A.B. Occidental 

HUNT, FIORACE LLARE Go ea eee 675 Ramsey, Banning 
A.B; Occidental . 
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JOHNSON, WOODBRIDGE ODLIN’............------2----c--s0-s-see0+e: 2423 Ridgeview Avenue 


A.B, Occidental 

TE TED SEE i ig yaa Occ oy SERED 2005 Colorado Blvd. 
A.B. Occidental 

BeeTrisInG, -NORMAN:#..............—-—--.0 ceo 5615 Myrtle Avenue, Long Beach 
A.B. Occidental 

NIE OU REATE CLE NOR Yo og a sg cet ilniny stare Balboa Island, Calif. 
A.B. University of California at Los Angeles 

AU a se 5159 Highland View Avenue 
A.B. Occidental 

a a sa asnseanade 534 N. Maryland, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental 

OST S T) 3545 Rosemary Avenue, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental 

BET ARGUE PEGGY TEN RY on 1.-cccccemncecensinec 4536 S. Main Street, Riverside 
A.B. Occidental 

BEACEEOD, JULIA ELA MILTON’ .........-.--cccecccsccses-areee- 737 La Loma Road, Pasadena 
A.B. University of California 

AU TS CBB gS Rs 620g | en a 6049 Roy Street 
A.B. Pomona College 

EPR TATOOS ER NARD ooo. oso cne ec ennnvcnnninncinocenvevien- 2152 Casa Grande, Pasadena 
A.B. Occidental 

BetRerESRMAN LE ROY.........-.....-.....-..--- ARE IRE ANS Oj AP RDNA 922 S. Valencia 
A.B. Baker University 

I TS Ta ns 537 N. Las Palmas 
A.B. University of California at Los Angeles 

SETAE NE ee OE 5033 York Blvd. 
A.B. Occidental 

PAINE, JOHN ROBERT’..............-.--...--------- 113414 Beech Street, South Pasadena 
A.B. Occidental 

AYE CLARENCE 2c o0.25. 2 occ lecteceencee Sake 2800 Derby Street, Berkeley 
A.B. University of California 

EG I 4929 Eleventh Avenue 
A.B, Occidental 

TAR TELA NEARY ooo eon. c le cececccunntceceressceatnuceeee 5619 N. Figueroa Street 
A.B. Occidental 

EO IN ao: (a 802 Portola Street, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental 

cet a ee ee kote Ojai 
A.B. Occidental 

IE Pree O55 oy 729 S. Madison, Pasadena 
A.B. Occidental 

REID, VirGINIA HANCOCK’..............-- od ene CAA 100 Temple, Long Beach 
A.B. Occidental 

CesT, 9 ons 4526 N. Griffin Avenue 
A.B. Occidental 

TT OSG SY (a 1566 Harrison, Fresno 
A.B. Chapman College 

oS oT a 2014 West Eighth Street 
B.M. University of Southern California 

8 US CSS CS ee 941 E. Stocker, Glendale 
A.B. University of California at Los Angeles 

STEVENS, ANN HEATHCOTE".............. 929 Buena Vista Street, South Pasadena 


A.B. Vassar College 
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STEWARD. AGNES (RUTH Gute ee 1709 Spurgeon Street, Santa Ana 
A.B. University of California 
TALEMAN, (NORMAN) cous Sn) See ee 803 N. Dillon Street 


A.B. Occidental 
WIEDOW, MARY MALETIA’ 0 .2onoe. ccc setesoesssaene DUOF” WALLED WS ta 
A.B. Occidental 


WILKINS, LAWRENCE EUGENE: 2s eee 2738 Knox Avenue 
A.B. University of California at Los Angeles 
WILSON? GLEN CAT BERT JU, So So eee eee 229 Yosemite, Fresno 
A.B. Occidental 
VERREs; Mi EOUrsE uc 2a ee 710 San Bernardino Rd., Covina 
A.B. Occidental 
CELE AOEPER,  LTUUIAN yori cca eee ee 320 N. Stoneman, Alhambra 
A.B. Occidental 
SENIORS 
FAMEEND, AMES 2 isnt Sat te 2h oe ee eee 2812 Grand, Alhambra 
ACN DERSON, “J AWET S00 As oe ee 219 N. Avenue 56 
ANDREWS, Mary AGNES...u.......0..:.--+- 1031 Stratford Avenue, South Pasadena 
ARNOLL, VISATHLEEN: . 3.2. ce eee epee 674 Chaucer Road, San Marino 
PARPSUGN ELGAR AS So ee ee ea 2315 Ridgeview Avenue 
PARCOCK (RUTH Ake) coca eet ge 5441 El Verano Avenue 
BAIRD BRETT Yee hr aera ace ea ee 1105 N. Howard, Glendale 
BARNES, “LUCIE )iccicc esses pc lccecstnc dees cacweuidas gute Fellows 
BARRETT) “ELIZ ABRT Bice), 0) ec ga ee 2024 Ridgeview Avenue 
BARRETT, “SHELDON, coi. toe ee 2024 Ridgeview Avenue 
PAR TUET BIEL 0 facet eieect iterate ee eras 516 18th Street, Santa Monica 
BER HUGEN ES: i Ole ne ces Oe ee 3204 8th Street, Riverside 
BENTORR DAVES 32050 or es Ae 2272 Baxter Street 
Birb, AL PRED (05000000. attest palsies tae cece ee San Luis Obispo 
BOSWorTH, ‘(CHARLES 10). f dha 2005 Gaylord Street, Denver, Colorado 
RACH ER): WERNER. 250022) eh oily ee 914 N. Bushnell, Alhambra 
BROWN; VO HURDLE ee ee ee 3839 Portola Avenue 
Bore AMES ey ore ee oe en 3215 East First Street, Long Beach 
BURNS Witt TA Mees Le ee ee 178 N. Alta Vista, Monrovia 
BURT ATTA N ngs te ce eee 1610 E. Washington Street, Pasadena 
BURT CORA Nee cee es ieee oh RVs Ne Ons ea ee ae 166714 West 12th Place 
BUR NWR Sos al eet Sok cea eee 166714 West 12th Place 
BWATON, | GREGORY foe cd et i re, ae 4445 Sixth Street, Riverside 
CORTWERT CRA ce a eae ea a A at eee 231 West Foothill, Glendora 
CAMPBELL “*] OGEPIUIN Bis eh eT OS oe 261 N. Olive, Orange 
ERTS Ye RUE a ee ea ce ee eee 536 N. Clark, Orange 
CORR KV TOTOR Gor oie ieee he os LN ie |e eee 432 E. Lemon, Monrovia 
COCHRAN.  LIORODHY. Aisa oe ee che eee 1722 Laurel Street, South Pasadena 
COCHRAN WEAK en Oa es eae ee 388 North K Street, Dinuba 
OW AD WEEE ca ae se each iis ie se a 5224 Hartwick Street 
COOK SUP rapes Ge Bo eee ae ee 529 S. El Molino, Pasadena 
CuLLey, RUTH........ Uae Se ee Ce eae as 5021 Mt. Royal Drive 
PAST L Ec RURNR cane ne ee od yk el ae 480 Westgate, Pasadena 
DAVIS; c DOROTHBA (aide fcr ntoacun lee Bea 1471 Campus Road 
DAVIS; DOROTHY WA BIGATIN Ny ee 1110 E. Garfield, Glendale 
DE] DRULIER. JOSEPHINE iii eae eee 5132 Ellenwood Drive 
DDEMAREE, ,. BARBARA ccccccoececescscce ence teay eeeetaag oe ca lye Carpinteria 
Dyn Pay) HUAN oe cle ea eed Gee eee ee 1203%4 Gordon Street 


WOBRT HICK, UNTARY. C202 0 oo 8 we ee ence 4161 Chevy Chase, Flintridge 
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Pixon, VIRGINIAL..2........ ee hag eee ag OS es ae 5148 Mt. Royal Drive 
SOL EES aE 62) See a ee ne eee Rt. 2, Box 180, Orange 
IS 9S A cr 3508 Elmwood Drive, Riverside 
BEPODILEO, FRANCIS ......-2--0.0.-ccccascccniseseseconsee---- 4915 Sixth Street, Riverside 
ey SUS oo 0 gS ae ate aR Santa Maria 
I SS 8s aa incl ade nea hed ca pcb unige'vacws 5333 Sierra Villa Drive 
EN lt ai 5 SiS SR sas SS a en ne 161 South Avenue 53 
LS ..1774 Whitefield Road, Pasadena 
FRICK, op aia eee ..5922 Tipton Way 
GAssaway, ae ec aed SORE te eens 2513 Colorado Blvd. 
GOBLE, Me 134 S. Cordova, Alhambra 
Gossom, EE eT ee eS 3950 Elm Avenue, Long Beach 
ao cases acgecdbck cdalansnsntvanoerarecackuoes 7 King Avenue, Piedmont 
EECA oh be en 8125 Dearborn, South Gate 
MeLIGK, E.VELYN.............- Bde oe ts Re fae PE ROS 1432 Mt. Pleasant 
SOR 8 SI 1045 Raymond, Glendale 
SEG, (i 1045 Raymond, Glendale 
OATS SIS 5 ia 117 Harvey Drive, Glendale 
AAR neve cevenceeece nce esneuevescnsemeense 420 Lindaraxa, Alhambra 
OG Gs 194 South Avenue 64, Pasadena 
SCOTS 0 (6): 0, 2441 Riverside Drive, Santa Ana 
BUMMER EOE RAN CES 202 nase cetee een eeceeee ene 1270 College Drive, San Bernardino 
By VTA yee wena nceee ene eae ceenee-ee-nnae-e--s.-- 0UL Nevada Avenue, El Monte 
4 0 935 N. Oakland Avenue, Pasadena 
i 8 ico aca donne eee menmapteennes eesvencninecactpacs Carpinteria 
Si 1431 Stanley, Glendale 
ELE ST) 6 4870 Stratford Road 
HouGHTON, MARGARET..............22--.------------------1340 Old Mill Road, San Marino 
NE ecco cevonenccnadscwwencnbqnvoeaniere 321 E. Mariposa, Altadena 
OES a 449 West 11th Street, Claremont 
RR ATTIRE oo. occ cance sarean ocsctcwcncencavececsensnases 3948 Long Beach Blvd. 
Sc beeen sc vathnepeigdiancavictnrctarncrs doe N. Berendo 
sg ae a TE ld pecksactdegectuiycdanuumins 715 Nolden Street 
AN ooo ceeceeeeeeeeeocecanene ss REX Arms. Apts., Santa» Monica 
ME CSTE oo a ogee cease as ence sadssescnsbeddenccnccrene 1515 Campus Road 
JORGENSEN, VINCENT............-20---.--------------------- 1333 Averill Avenue, San Pedro 
1 ooo oo onan cae econ dccndevsennscsneenes 315 N. Cedar Street, Glendale 
ene Denanecbeenpounie 1822 Palm Drive, Hermosa 
To gat cee Saeco stemcn toe emacnee 4610 Paulhan Avenue 
MEE TRGINTA...:2...2-..---a seen... 40 N. E. 41st Avenue, Portland, Oregon 
SSC yo cr 2623 Highland Avenue, Pasadena 
BE SS 1814 Toberman Street 
SS: an ieee 724 W. Sixth Street, Corona 
MeMGEIE, MERCEDES. ..........---c---------c00-cose--0-----------.--.--041 W. Hillcrest, Monrovia 
STANTON o.oo oi. ooccac ca -gbecec sewn cvesccencedececncctee 1008 N. Hudson, Pasadena 
TS is SST 210 Newton Street, Puente 
RE ee ee 46414 N. Gardner, Hollywood 
LInEs, (Ep SE So 1629 West 59th Street 
Lioyn, ELT GER a ee 2126% Norwalk Avenue 
Lyons, ak OSE Rn ee 1861 West 65th Street 
McCiintocK, WILLIAM oo. oeeeessssss----0-----824 Sutter Street, San Diego 
MemeGURT | CHARTERS. 0... 14959 Sherman Way, Van Nuys 


MacDovueatt, WILLIAM ............................816 West 63rd Street, Seattle, Wash. 
ee 1821 Campus Road 
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MebDo web lOSEPHINES ue US ae ae 2863 Broadway, Eagle Rock 
McGrecor, MARJoRIE..................-...-.....------1341 8th Street South, Fargo, N. D. 
McKGkAN Ria yee ab aes eee 216 Laurel, Arcadia 
McKenney, DONALD oo oesceeecccis-n-nceneenaiseossonseenasuasalestoucesss 40) WW Glen aa an 
MacNairr, WMaAgy ELIZABETH. 44 ee 2000 Ridgeview Avenue 
MANNING, PAR atc eee eh ks ee eee 135 E. 42nd Street, New York City 
MEGINNITY, RICH ARDLe os ca ea ..808 S. Madison Avenue, Pasadena 
MERCIPANT, “T.BIZ ABE? Ef oo oT EA ocean 622 S. Los Robles, Pasadena 
Messick, MARTHAY oo Set 6007 El Mio Drive 
MESSLER, BOTS Oe Ue mee iy 2 CNet gh re a 400 Ninita Parkway, Pasadena 
MitcHELL, JANET (he Meee. QRe Mama EAR Ot See Fer 4053 W. Eighth Street 
Mocrng, JouHN Eb rs MINDER OR AAAS PEI CE SL 2341 Cove Avenue 
Morery, “CHARLES jue Go Nei oe 2641 Granada Street 
AYR OLD DA AN (61: PRN ONG! AN Gedds OA ee ee maar AISI Sik Se Rt. 1, Norco 
NEWBRAND® FIEUENE (oe 0 ss Ou ae ce eee Nakusp, B. C., Canada 
PVORDVOEDy TOON ee as See er ee eee 14540 Hamlin, Van Nuys 
NUNN GUY iors ee 5033 York Blvd. 
PAR CERS TD AMEGS Cele ae 1030 Milan Avenue, South Pasadena 
PAYOR: UNIARVE soc bt Ro ee a ee ee 4956 Monte Vista Street 
PEARSON, SAMUEL 202 i202 2 SRA Rae NTA 9730 La Canada Way, Roscoe 
Pein CE GT PERE feats hee Cre ey 929 Buena Vista, South Pasadena 
PUNARO,( ERNEST. 5050S ce Bee emer 912 Lucile Avenue 
Poa A Tee Pcs ea nt at ae ees Nee eae ee ee 1112 Shorb Street, Alhambra 
REAL, FRANK oui Ui Ojai 
REEL, VINCENT........-..- Caine Rabie owthS tee oie > 1921 Junipero Avenue, Long Beach 
FRETBs VIRGEN As tS a ee eco 100 Temple, Long Beach 
REITER, - JOH NO oo. ooli.coneeecseccscceececcescncancsonsecentenetszesetncvenunanesnene 4d Ode oa ee rr 
Ries PigeAee ty tie 5 een ee eee ee 1909 San Fernando Road 
ROBERTS! ALICE | MARIN] 2 oat ee eee ..5626 Aldama Street 
ROBRER : PrIizABR TER UUA) An ene ree ei) a ren “37 Orange Street, Riverside 
RODGERS. EL ARBIET 03 0s es 545 W. Dryden Street, Glendale 
ROLEINS: (PETRONELDA~000 0 1G ee ..309 S. Cordova Street, ‘Alhambra 
ROSS 7 BETSY aloes 2 cra eee ee tes “1310°'U. Sige Albion, Michigan 
Rote. ROBERT. yan oo a ee 342 N. Avenue 52 
ROUGH) CAROLYN eyes gu ene eee eas 332 N. 16th Street, Montebello 
RUST.  GARBARAUCL tow Nor ran ees 1318 Milan Avenue, South Pasadena 
File» Capek ON 1 neh ANGE ate lai Uta = MMM GS aah ts 700 E. Walnut Street, Pasadena 
SAH EEL ON ss ae oe ek eae. 4241 Vermont Street, Long Beach 
SCHWEIZER (BETTY 25/0 jos SF ee 2813 Jeffries Avenue 
Score, WENAIBRED Ge 8 7 ae ae ee ee 286 West Palm, Pasadena 
Simon, WEAR FORDE uit ocee te eae a eek 1428 Fifth Street, Santa Monica 
SmitH, ART IIOR foe een ee ee ken ae 1807 North Avenue 46 
SMITH, TRORAR TG ee oe ea nee ee 1238 Bresee Avenue, Pasadena 
SAREE SIC POUN Pet ee er ea ee 828 Arguello Road, Santa Barbara 
SMITH CW ALTERS ESLEV oO 4 chore ee 1249 Blackhawk, Freeport, Illinois 
SEDER ARE cca seers ee a Bee, 3417 Hermosa Avenue, Hermosa Beach 
SOUTHWORTH, TLORENCH EU ee ee 824 Palm Drive, Montebello 
SPENCERY DONALD 08 eS 5: os eer k San ore eee eae 206 E. Adele, Anaheim 
STRVENS) (oReGVors aN ead ee ee eee 331 E. Coronado, Phoenix, Arizona 
STONE; PLOSENCE 2 ue ee es 2871 N. Marengo Avenue, Altadena 
STORMS) GRACH 0.5 eee Se ies ..321 E. Lomita, Glendale 
CAPT MAC SUN RO cre eg oe eae a ee 305, Kensington Place, Pasadena 
THOMPSON, M ARGARET.u00000.-2000c0e0-0--- 3 Pilgrim Road, Melrose, Massachusetts 
THURMAN oR A Ee ee ee 1055 Oneonta Drive 
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PeEMOALY, MARY, 0... 2... ....2........ 
No Sn 
Sen EL ERBERT oc. c.2--0 0-2. so loan one ennnn 


it ck< AES Re Ae 647 Sunset Avenue, Puente 


1036 Windsor Blvd. 
1140 Marine Av enue, Wilmington 


SS OE a 476 S. Madison, Pasadena 
NSS] nc rn 107% 30th, Newport Beach 
ae ES iene ee 2800 East 2nd Street, Long Beach 
TS SC a ce 333714 Griffin Avenue 
SC ES a ee 4921 Meridian Street 


MAES WILUARD 22.0. 2cc ee 
SESS) a 


enna. ELIZABETH............ 


ZANINI, Bee et 
TOSS Sn 


8 6) ge 


451 Mt. View, Monrovia 
14743 Friar, Van Nuys 
ye Francis Garnier, Shanghai, China 
.Casitas Road, Carpinteria 

3205 Descanso Drive, Hollywood 


JUNIORS 
1120 N. Chicago Street 


ER ee 420 N. Adams, Glendale 
Appy, HENRE.. bo Ua ee ...320 N. Vista Bonita, Glendora 
ARMSTRONG, PHYLIS... Jas S ye eee See, ele eb Reale Mr 219 N. 4th Street, Alhambra 
ATWATER, MCR fee hl rune hs ats 1580 N. Avenue 46 


AUSTIN, Sara GWENDOLYN...- 


1140 Oxley Street, South Pasadena 


StI ARAT ELIZABETH. ....0....../.2.-00.05.0.000--0- 238 Pasadena Avenue, Azusa 


Beeue we WARION 2.2020... 
Bene PGI NALD...-.2....---...----...-------. 


5250 Hermosa Avenue 
aAO2S ‘Palm Avenue, South Pasadena 


ae oe oe dda ce detindeku nde owas ci ducsadtntncvecee 5742 Third Avenue 
BAKKELA, RR ie 2 ee 780 E. Claremont, Pasadena 
BARNHISEL, MARGARET............................806 Georgina Avenue, Santa Monica 
0 Se ei le Me EE lias Bs Po G orvallis, Montana 
5 eS 993 N. Madison, Pasadena 
LS (a 1743 Micheltorena 
AR 1994 N. Los Robles, Pasadena 
Nt rr 801 Bel-Air Road, West Los Angeles 
SSE oe 2720 Ardmore Road, San Marino 


6 RE ..Box 578, Bishop 
eae ete 1327 N. Ross Street, Santa Ana 
Pe MER. IACILLE.......................... ee ana et a 0h hae Anchorage, Kentucky 
MT oe en. c-..4933 Paulhan Avenue 
a ee LS a 3839 Portola Avenue 


MUMEETEC EN ce... 
Brown, ae 
BROWN, RICHARD................-..-.--- 
MPO UV ALEACE 7. 
BOWELL, WILLIAM... 

CAMPBELL, oe Se ee ae 
PEPEY, ROBERT 20... 
TON SST sp 
SDS bs cn rr 
Bepenyo @ ATRICIA...................-...-- 
CHAMBERLAIN, DaAVID..............- 
CHASSON, a 
eo cca ceded sods 


600 S. Madison, Pasadena 
5762 Fallbrook Av enue, Canoga Park 


ORR Ae Bt nace 444 Nevada Avenue. El Monte 


...2074 Las Lunas, Pasadena 
1244 N. Catalina Avenue, Pasadena 
910 Larkstone Lane Glendale 


eis Sella ch ge eee! ee 923 S. Windsor Blvd. 


Box 1392, Avalon 
2122 Yosemite Drive 


ik Sb BSR a 226: Me Robinson eStreet 
MEN Ree ere nee 1924 FE. Broadway, Temple 


See KKnippa, Texas 
505 ‘N. Campbell, Alhambra 


a Gustine, California 
Se eM ohh AE Feat 132 S. Avenue 58 
ES SSS 5270 Hermosa Avenue 
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COMPTON (AACE is WE ata Ore Ak aes Rt. 2, Box 149, Orange 
COONJINDARGAR ET ate ular iN token anon 740 E. Alvarado Street, Pomona 
COZZ ENS. MARY Dik omen ln Eb ie hte ete 791 Woodbury Road, Pasadena 
GRABBES CT BSTRR eA A NO, a eae Began 1249 Lexington, Pasadena 
DANE, CHASE 000) oan oh ae eC ee San Jacinto 
TXAVIDSON S EVARRIBRT ook e ce OP ety ele en ye 2058 Redcliffe Street 
DAWSON TSF OA eS ESC AN el gy eat rae ce 441 E. Marigold, Altadena 
DEV EING ROBERT G2) Coe ae ae rey 2056 Ridgeview Avenue 
TOONAT, HLOROTH Y=: on ei SE i ie eee 1719 17th Street, Bakersfield 
DUMKE,’ GLEN Nooo 0s Nae rr 
TOUINEGAN LSA OER A Lee Fk Oe Nei aia, ava aoe re gine 651 Acoma Street, Needles 
DURFEE “RALPH ey). Ui ae Aa incon Box 1193, Bisbee, Arizona 
DuRHAM, Ficiten cit bowie es 720 N. Downey "Avenue, Downey 
EASLEY, PARBAR Aig tos Ge eel ig es ee 6125 Carlos Avenue 
FARMER, IRICH ARDC nis pate elle oe Reine gels 2666 Durfee Avenue, El Monte 
PEt) DERINICE ico) Jn 2 is oat 2 ek ee eee 4848 Bon Vue Avenue 
PEROUSON > “BETPV IN bt pois es ese Nahas nee ee 1102 Screenland, Burbank 
TOR AKEP TON PA RR ee One ie Gi ae eae ee ke ees 1221 S. Maryland, Glendale 
PISRSTENBELD MGRACH 0 o25 50 el RNs eee nes 1452 N. Pacific, Glendale 
GAGE, BOYNTON: soo. .c ceecsceesesacetceonectessieeseaeetsasersnssnne 7 Paramount, Gleaeeaaee 
CARDNER) (GLEN cg CUlS aye coe ee nie ee First and Newhope, Santa Ana 
GARNER: JOH Nis LES RG ie ees it aes 600 N. Louise, Glendale 
GARRETT; NANCY. ee 1422 Wayne Avenue, South Pasadena 
(GARRISON) BDERBARA 1600). 2 Blaha 1715 Diamond, South Pasadena 
GATES JOHN 2h esse. He 502 Missouri Street, Artesia, New Mexico 
GRAHAM, WILLIAM HOWARD... Ue ee Crescent City 
GREAVES O DoROTe Vit ise ne seen 225 Ximeno Avenue, Long Beach 
FL ATG PYRE ACE is 8) acl eee cee ae ee 6139 Mt. Angelus 
PbALT  IONOHO (hen ce ae pe See 1259 Pine Avenue, Long Beach 
itl AEP ROMS IVEAR TON: cro teks aie ie ales ree acne 2218 Del Mar, Montrose 
PLARTAN AUAUN Naini is C5 Uae oi vein ee ee 13C0 Lyndon Street, South Pasadena 
FEARTSOUGH: FOP ER VE eet oe re CS ine 436 N. Harvard Blvd. 
PEAWRING;- LOUISE aa eee eee 1815 W. Hellman Avenue, Alhambra 
EEEDGHS SOV TRGUNG As, ssp ecre Ges Dead la See eae 6235 Mt. Angelus Drive 
ETRE MARE VIET UA cee Se tae er ee 1645 Bedford Road, San Marino 
PIENDERSON.|| JAMESI®: 20502 EUS TN as ee eg 766 G Avenue, Coronado 
TERY) WETRTA Eek AL ey Ok Cae ee Casitas Road, Carpinteria 
FIENR YS: PATRICIA CG) tee ee ne eee ee ae 760 S. Bronson Avenue 
Plereret; SPANTON fae oat i cos ore ae eae 516% West 80th Street 
HROLSRACK OOM ARIES Vi 2 iCute ees eee 1716 Wayne, South Pasadena 
TEOSMEBR, ©) ULNA ac Na ae 2021 N. Beachwood, Hollywood 
Hoyt, EVizABETH..2..ec-feccecececsssosecas-eocaessss--- 1269 Oakridge Drive, Glenmass 
PRT Deal WY FA NG i ON ay al kl oe 5655 Grand Avenue, Riverside 
FLUTCHINS: CHARLES 2225 2 NU ae bo 1001 Brent Avenue, South Pasadena 
TNGLUES) GRORGE 22052) oe ee ..1106 Nolden Street 
IRON MONGER,) RICHARD. oo ee eee ly 998 i Sireet San Bernardino 
FOPEN SOM 7 OREN e208 sos 0h sey Perse 25 ea 4985 Pasadena Avenue Terrace 
JOPINSON WALLS AM eee oe A ae See ee 3123 Ettrick Street 


JONES, PHYLLIS) 020.000 Co Ae ee 
KALLSHIAN, HELEN eo) ee 


KAE BAY CTR DBA atest ey ae A ae ep eee te 816 W. 7th Street, Corona 
KINARD) OH Ni ee a Lr eel 2742 Brinker Avenue, Ogden, Utah 
| SCG B9 Dy aE BPE) Ma NO eM YN ON MEM ar EHD ALPE UE Ts fetaa ee Prospect Avenue, Tustin 


EewWis 2 MARC ARB Te elke then pore i ee sem ee 1621 Lyndon, South Pasadena 
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MON USEY. GEORGE CHANDLER............002..-.-0necececsis-- 1212 Cottage Grove, Glendale 
NUON oasis cencnernaeecewsiecirecrtesiccaecl od oo. Catalina, Pasadena 
TLS CCIE ett ona Co 0 PE 1524 North Avenue 45 
LO Ss) a ce 20695 Lassen Street, Chatsworth 
TI No anna v shen ndipemern cen sesnsnctevene 4210 Cover Street, Riverside 
Rt VPA MES (LV AN 52 ece ee occencacecewcs ope aheanesensnsnsestasiones 1727 Fifth Avenue 
Bia ERy VLALCOL M.......2.-------.---:- 2834 N. E. 32nd Place, Portland, Oregon 
PE ECE MICR, OF. NDREW or... oo. e-oolace seen anancaencnonseceyiedenantene 1327 Linda Rosa Avenue 
OT BF 19 Sood hi cnccndengiconsoeraternicitoaciee 4419 S. Budlong Avenue 
09S RSS 1773, Walworth, Pasadena 
MacLENNAN, ANNA Marv...............- 1315 Marengo Avenue, South Pasadena 
I ET IE A TE DRED ocak pcre Seoes ocean ceoesnnvecncnenctcinubes 520 20th Street, Merced 
REEDS TARGARET oo oa. oanscnenasncecoaesaceancossesntseeons 1838 Chickasaw Avenue 
eT Ne) MARGARET H o.oo... ncde ccnp ecencenns- 2038 Pine Street, South Pasadena 
ES SON I go 736 Coventry Road, Berkeley 
OS ES Os id 9 ee 1420 N. Central, Glendale 
PeReRELSON, JOHN! _..-.s.-.....02 2-0... 829 Mission Canyon Rd., Santa Barbara 
OS 6 ae 2030 Ridgeview Avenue 
RII VV ALTER <=. --n--cannenncnensentees >: 258 E. Neece Street, Long Beach 
BREE OROTHY ANN’ ...... 2.2 021.---c--020---- 1726 Fletcher, South Pasadena 


MILLER, VICTRESS .............-....-c-0000--0ss000---+---------420 Brockmont Drive, Glendale 
Eee eteccpecene nes 415 18th Street, Santa Monica 


OCs tS 1971 Eden Avenue, Glendale 
BeAmOR VWILLIAM......\....-...---2...- VY eco Saat Ain ep, ae 2320 S. Bronson Avenue 
RETEST ROY, EE NON oooh cc acts asec cen pate rove ntendeene crete neseteneen 1358 Linden, Glendale 
SD Ee ee 3407 Linda Vista Terrace 
ay NS 220 West 17th, Santa Ana 
em JOSEPHINE, 2-222... c2nne ce nseneee nee 144 N. Mentor Avenue, Pasadena 
eeePGRIN OH RANCIS..............---.--------- 1215 19th Street, Watervliet, New York 
ES a rr 1134 Center Street, Redlands 
PCE i 8 occa ceccccaeeee 624 E. Orange Grove, Pasadena 
a 1419 Rosemead, San Gabriel 
TESST SS 1419 Rosemead, San Gabriel 
NT aise cneteesveenestme dt eare 1700 West 65th Street 
OS a a 270 Molino, Long Beach 
TTS TE Sg 734 N. Avenue 66 
a occ oncvpkinsmuacicel paerenenacdatbouctyneeetesouee 802 Portola, Glendale 
RETAIN RRA Mol iccctnceemnnee-.-t-na------5------...--021 E. Orange Grove, Pasadena 
Re ee scpacanceoedencdenneoree 504 N. Maclay, San Fernando 
I AT OS no cece eentnsennnes 3209 Brandon Street, Pasadena 
BeerEOROUGH, CATHRYN....2:..-...-—-....----.0-. 107 S. Chapel Street, Alhambra 
SS Sn a 922 Elder Court 
SES So 0 oy, 311 S. Overland, Burley, Idaho 
Ross, NANCY................-.......---..--.......818 Orange Grove Place, South Pasadena 
ENS) | hc rr 431 Summit Avenue, Pasadena 
So SE 135 N. St Andrews Place 
OS ES 14655 Gilmore Street, Van Nuys 
SEE oe A ce 5223 Shearin Avenue 
Le DESSERT N ie SE oP Corona 
SIEBER, FRANCES......... Sa 7714 N. Catalina, Pasadena 
SEES Sey Sa 828 Arguello Road, Santa Barbara 
Ie a 323 Ninth, Santa Paula 
SMITH, STANLEY’... SL ere 2909 E. Second Street, Long Beach 


SNORTUM, LOUISE...............--.---.-.---------1608 Camden Parkway, South Pasadena 
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SPEICHER, «BERTH A MARS Gecr) oP a eee 1215 N. Allen, Pasadena 


GPENCRR ST ork eR ae ea 


109 N. Detroit 


SPERRY, ARTHUR. Ce Sea 4106 Vermont. Street, Long Beach 
SPA UI RBA Nee oe Ral Ses aa 1401 St. Albans Road, San Marino 
STANLEY MM AREAL A ee meee Ae een ee 2317 Fair Park Avenue 
STEVENS, fT Ete) ct goeien bee ees 929 Buena Vista, South Pasadena 


STIPREE CARI 8 os eee ee ee ee Maryland, Glendale 
SULEIWAN, POOMAG. 7: ae 2S diese oka es 433 Burchett Street, Glendale 
AINA, SSOP TERED. t,he ees cee ca 305 eee. Place, Pasadena 


‘PEPEERTELLER): SCOUTIES | UNE. SO ti a re 
AUN MALE Reger olen epias 

THOMPSON, Betty JUNE........ 
VEYSEY)) PRAWERS oie 000) on ey ea en 
VOELKER, Rowen aee ol oe ee erga 
ee atch cit pee Ora _713 Mill Street, Porterville 


THOMPSON, 


Wasuoburn, Pui’ 


WEA RAIN is ih ee ee 


..3210 Telegraph, Ventura 
1214 Wooster Street 
1637 S. Primrose Avenue, Alhambra 
me ..5026 Maywood Avenue 
1423 Ardmore, Glendale 


1440 E. Mountain, Glendale 


WELCH. AUDREY CAN Neos Ae see ees ae Lagoon Avenue, Wilmington 


WEYAND, Cities ie ee 93/7 N. Maclay, San Fernande 
Wiririaws; BROOKS 4 ost het oreo ocean e 14317 Sylvan. Van Nuys 
WILSON, FRED :.o2.-- ccc eceececeeeecencetneeccoseecnneae- 4239 ED 10th Street, ome ee 
WoLLAM, PARK”... Pane Aine Oder een arid 1053 Victoria 
WVOG Hs CHEB NY ae ae a eee 436 S. “Arroyo ‘Blvd, Pasadena 
Woop, WILLIAM Wooprow................------ 1710 Lyndon Street, South Pasadena 
YATES, CRT IS A eh DIE eS Lo seh en ae ee ee 764 La Mirada, San Marino 
Youre:  GRreaALpinre is. ca ecg bene eee eee 2323 Sylvan Lane, Glendale 
YUNKES, ROTH 2 es et ai Oe ais Ue neem 5025 Range View Avenue 
ZIMERM ANN, CALFRED cco a 2016 Edgewood Drive, South Pasadena 
SOPHOMORES 
PGB Bey CB NAT RG eS 5 en Bees eee 921 West 82nd Street 
ACKERMAN, Maxyoriet deer aie ea RA 2049 Fletcher Avenue, South Pasadena 
ADAMS, Tegist coh aewe eenme ere) eaten 940 Kenneth Road, Glendale 
AMBROSE, TAN Sethe 6 ee ae er 125 E. Tulare, Dinuba 
BATERY  PROWAR Ds Bo tee coe oe Os eee 2135 Monte Vista, Pasadena 
BARBER a IRDENA See oe ch en 1454 Elevado Street 
BERD HI DOR IG or ie a 9h i ah ae ek ee 993 N. Madison, Pasadena 
BEEBE AROSAGIND oo ire Racer eae eee 738 N. Philadelphia, Anaheim 
Rrsiey: pwns ie aon ae ee ee ee 1975 Meadowbrook, Altadena 
BENNETT: ROBERT 20ke 25 ee a ae Rt. 2, Box 1194, Porterville 
Beri PAU es yO Rok at ae OR eek se ese ee R. F. D. No. 1, Corona 
BRAGG ADE AR YA Ret eee ea 1480 Lorain Road, San Marino 
Ane Ge Gann Nhs ro ja Uae le ORC eNOS E Ren Smeal MeN eee yin 447 North Avenue 56 
BRIGHA Ms SOD WARD 32 a oe P. O. Box 175, Placentia 
BROWN, “ISOBEL Sic. ns a Be OS Fe Gee ee 6311 Wilshire Blvd. 
BRGwan, MARGARET ics oe ee ee ee eee 2132 Ridgeview Avenue 
Burgess, ROSAMOND 2.6 a ee 4220 N. Griffin 
CARMONA, JOHN ee Ot ee ee ee 711 Bartlett Street 
CARPENTER, DONALD 25 8 ee ee ee Box 1352, Avalon 
CARROLL, Rig ae ate 536 W. Fairmont, Glendale 
CASEY, MARTHA OU Wee eae cee 226 N. Robinson Street 
CHANDLER, (MARGUERTTE 200 Ses oo Pn ee ee 330 N. Hoover, Whittier 
GUARKO CONE WHER 07 ise ie a et ie eer 490 S. Avenue 60 
GEAR WAL EACR oe aes ci es ay ene ..1644 Hill Drive 
CEOS TERI AMIR UTIs 25 oe a oe ere ee 1901 West 66th Street 


COLEMAN; (DAVID su Sia ee ees 250 N. Los Robles, Pasadena — 
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BEV T RE CsENEVIEVE, o.oo neces 2541 Santa Ana Street, Walnut Park 
SS 5327 Eagledale Avenue 
8 SE 6 Se cn 2755 Carlaris Road, San Marino 
NE I ARCTA 2 oo onan. nsnee Ly tare os Ae Se 2755 Carlaris Road, San Marino 
ANE GEITYE...................-- <tr Ls etlnde > Ba dO P ae ae eee 2104 Laverna Avenue 
a RESSE, ARTHUR............-....... et Cin ERE 5124 Alta Canyada Road, La Canada 
BEST os nn ea 4828 York Blvd. 
DGNNINGHAM, JOSEPH™............................ 401 S. Freeman Avenue, Inglewood 
LS 2 RS 402 G Street, ‘Oxnard 
A rc ce 1240 Mendocino, Pasadena 
De Nur, BARBARA ANN..............-------- lo tea Do ROS. Hien wood: rive 
PME NE ARGARET | ooo ooo enone ces nne enone 595 Old Mill Road, San Marino 
AA Se) ec 1422 Alhambra Road, South Pasadena 
I er ec dine 2555 Mar Vista, Pasadena 
dk Sc 1446 Oakdale Street, Pasadena 
IT ee oooh ac. acccmanndpunsenrsedevecnnsedenee 2046 Ridgeview Avenue 
gS 11532 Hartsook, North Hollywood 
SEAN VV AR REN ooo noo cnenceneencconcsoerenetepececoonenee 1236 Stanley, Glendale 
hee RE oR 4848 Bon Vue Avenue 
UNG cc 917 N. Providencia, Burbank 
UEC ORD onan k peteeaceceerennsnane gen scqeceninnneen snes 121 S. Granada, Alhambra 
So aa 1661 Grandview Avenue, Glendale 
nH ce 5922 Tipton Way 
a 2110 Oak Knoll, San Marino 
Ef ne 5052 Stratford Road 
GERTMENIAN, HELEN’ .....WW0000.020....--0-----+-- 919 Columbia Street, South Pasadena 
MMMM NT ART ORY... ac Sacco enteeneeennaee 1420 Laurel Street, South Pasadena 
SS 317 El Camino, Beverly Hills 
i," Re 115 S. Highland 
a 4002 58th Street, Maywood 
IEE Tt PERRIN Feo co - ooo. ooo. anna sc ncpocusweecwecsancecss-andseesecs 4920 Buchanan Street 
a S, 19501 Devonshire, Chatsworth 
MeREDISON,) PRANK..._........-..---v200------ frie BA) ie Cae 1232 N. Howard, Glendale 
HARPER, oS Sa 4911 Castle Road, Montrose 
HASKELL, ow eee em eg : 1980 Escarpa Drive 
HERBIG, Rr ho ee eT Rt. 4, Boise, Idaho 
MEMO AN IVARY 0... ...--.-----nnncen-s-- 110 Santa Clara Avenue, San Francisco 
BEOGOBOOM, WILLIAM .....::..:---....--c-0:0-.-... : .618 N. Hayworth 
i 1937 N. Alexandria, Hollywood 
TE ss cach vcs vc catanduceecndeenvncies spensactedl 936 S. Burlington 
OVAL GY 5 1340 Old Mill Road, San Marino 
MURAI RTH UR <. _-2- cnn eeeenoeeeennnee 6202 Malabar Street, Huntington Park 
So SE 1019 Alton, Wilmington 
EF occ ncuivamnd cntecndeecnovspadeuninane 348 Magnolia, Anaheim 
aS ge SS 1603 Hillcrest, Glendale 
FLuNTRESS, LEONARD..............-..-.----------..--412 N. Griffith Park Drive, Burbank 
IEEE TOARE oe 1715 Cleveland Road, Glendale 
en cs aeecieceeeteese 509 N. Maryland, Glendale 
Ty ee cee 522 N. Elm Drive, Beverly Hills 
Jones, RAYMOND PARKER...........-..-..... 1205 Fremont Avenue, South Pasadena 
ETO ORS SS ee eee ena 1519 S. Crescent Heights 
oe nr 1424 Lyndon Street, South Pasadena 
Sd Scat SRST nS 5675 Olympic 


MUNIN ee Se 8 es 133 N. Broadway, Fresno 
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KELLEY, CLAIRE......... Soi asi 6) RI Rn ee 2580 Carlton, Riverside 
KBLLOGG LOUIS DEEN 0 orc ee 427 Grand Avenue, South Pasadena 
KON ERR SW URGI NTA to ete eel 2008 Le Droit Drive, South Pasadena 
IKCOPPED SY PNEV Se cee 70 Monterey Road, South Pasadena 
KORN MURR Yen Sie eee eee 1201 Nolden Street 
KR ULiSH UIPRERE oe Soe ee ga eee ee 6933 La Jolla Blvd., La Jolla 
EVATR: MUEENG ie OS eae ate oe a ee .156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
EBVENE, DAVIDA on 2 a ce a 409 S. Cochran 
LENTZ: MARGARET oy Use) a ae eee 4885 Eldred Street 
LINDSAY. -HLARRIPTT ES O24 02 ee 7561%4 Sunset Blvd. 
McCGREADY. JACK ieee. Oh ce ig i eG RED aoe ae eee 4516 Alumni Avenue 
McGuUuLEAH: AV ATHERINE <u Ge eet ae. .903 W. Center, Anaheim 
MicGRaTin HOWARD. 20 se oe ae 215 Loma Avenue, Long Beach 
MGKiRE N Beriry nie cnc 20s te eee ee ee 4719 College View Avenue 
Mc imopy AGERE Vaile tse seen eee 955 N. Ridgewood Place 
MAGNUSON: jROBERT Once. ote See eae ee riae 70 S. Greenwood, Pasadena 
MARQUARDT, DOROTHY so P a e A 509 E. Avenue 43 
MENOHER (INANCVic3. 4) cisco nA ner ee ree, R. F. D., Box 25, Carmel 
MILLER, DAGREU ee ee ee 1631 N: La Brea, Hollywood 
Mou.err, BYRON 02. ccoceceecnovorteresacseessieieeoeeeemeneee0/07 Sylmar Avenue,” Vaan 
MONTGOMERY: PANES ec ke a cee ere ee 7475 Franklin, Hollywood 
Moornous, TYRUS 4.2 2612 Idell Street 
NGRERA ND VIRGINIAG poi a tan oe eee 1420 South Third Street, Alhambra 
WERE TY; CROB RE i et Sys a Pree eee ee 31 South Fifth Street, Alhambra 
WIURP HV NAR Y LOR A Soc we cae 1114 Garfield Avenue, South Pasadena 
Mupray WAY Sei ee tee eee ey ee 744 E. 53rd Street 
MVERS USNR e go a i eae 2028 N. El Molino, Altadena 
NeLson; LEAN NEoio Soe ee 4906 Stratford Road 
NICHOLS HGATEN ih ccuc ar Na eee re mee 1511 Marengo, South Pasadena 
NIGH PY AM AGAR VO KOs pte eee es 645 Azusa Avenue, Azusa 
NUNN, BENDS peo ee tee 1575 Hill Drive 
OiMstTen) CHARLES 8 fo ee 536 S. Catalina, Pasadena 
ARM IS TON SAGN NE cet es ect a eee ae 3609 Ramona, Riverside 
PALMER OTTARLAN Ge 3 os 926 Orlando Avenue 
PATPERSGON, (SAM icici as re cera ee 1735 West 41st Drive 
BAW SOND SELEA NOR 3000 0 UN oe ee eae 4016 Pine Avenue, Long Beach 
PENN, -VIRGINTAs 2 20ers ee eee ee 4849 Yosemite Way 
PETERS, iB Yor. Paw eae eseenreaia ete eames MamnCts Ret er ne) 717 N. Park, Pomona 
PowELL, pM BaP aN ge ieilant Apr nso oncwcute Rye gh ia 172 S. Pepper Street, Orange 
PRICE, Coisriiet Se Sy ee ln ot Ca are tat Une ea 1123 E. California, ‘Glendale 
REIFSNIDER, ST ORUN puia tae bane _1 St. Paul’s University, Tokyo, Japan 
RUCORD Cer ll ee coe ree eee 4760 Avoca Street 
ROBERTS) VIRGINIA ie ie ee a 720 Valley View, Monrovia 
RUSSELL, VERGINE....--..cccsceceesesceseseseeeeeeseee- 103 West Pine, Rawlins, Wyoming 
IVE, ROBERT) oe fic teeeiees em, ake era tee 1585 Oak Grove Drive 
GAGE? JOB Nee Ah ee ae ea ee a eee ae 105 Francis, Corona 
SALAS. SVUARTANO! tls 0008 Nee ee 734 S. Mathews 
UNS Sedu Bgl afl 4 Ny SIM Mani at raat A aM aetinaa sce 841 Stratford Avenue, South Pasadena 
GANDIFER WV ERGIN Se ea eo oe he 4208 E. 56th Street, Maywood 
SAVILLE, JOH Neccicccscesecles oct eecisctntsseeee 2800 Oak Knoll Cistlens sane 
SCHALCK, LEA NOR] 2000 er ie te ee 2112 Addison Way 
SCHEELE. ROSA MA ys hore cis AA eey oe eee 2279 N. Fair Oaks, Pasadena 
SCHOOK;: JANE 7G 200 eee 344 Pasadena Avenue, South Pasadena 


SEBRING > VANCENT cont cae eae ne corel laa 14655 Gilmore Street, Van Nuys 
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EO ESE Ja en 701 N. Fickett Street 
epee RR 2774 Fleur Drive, San Marino 
RUPEE VEARGARET. ooo nooo eteacecsenevacecanenane 1833 Alpine Drive, San Marino 
i ele aR a a a eel 1520 Blanche, Pasadena 
1 ga RR A i SMES dns a 1005 N. Clark Street 
ST is es sla ee eNO eM eS 169 Loma Drive 
TT Se OF ea | 6 Se 1301 Main Street, Corona 
0 sae Ae 2348 N. Park Blvd., Santa Ana 
occ eaccic ccna pe gcnsaneceeepenecevesene 824 Stratford, South Pasadena 
Vila in Ne ee ele a mS nn Box 222, Montebello 
a a 1551 Echo Park Avenue 
TER DEAN oboe icon onc san cen sec petee en eceemn care 558 15th Street, Santa Monica 
a 403 Hermosa Avenue, Hermosa Beach 
DUB ERTON, LLENRY 2.0.2... --re-ca-eccncereceeseere noses 506 E. Center Street, Anaheim 
(SSE 2 a West Main Street, Santa Paula 
SE 2S aise a 112614 Pine Street, South Pasadena 
lO 6 6636 Vesper Avenue, Van Nuys 
MUNN TERN ARGARET —.<..-cscsey- c0ccetccarate ncsseceencsn—nenveersoeeset 729 S. Union Avenue 
MEMEO TAN 0) 220-5, copce. ge mccnevndereoccfatencencoceroenconttneensees 3228 Rowena Avenue 
GSS 1140 Marine Avenue, Wilmington 
a ja 476 S. Madison, Pasadena 
RSET T  .pecnsnsc-creecneen tact nsocererevecessevencntuoenndchveres 5105 Almaden Drive 
MEP VILIS — on... -nenceeeeee sens 2060 Fremont Avenue, South Pasadena 
OCS G8) a cc 405 Chester Place, Pomona 
LES) aA Rt. 1, Box 127, Fowler 
2 5235 College View Avenue 
ST a 207 S. Cordova, Alhambra 
Ty IR Ie een eal a aaa aS 6251 Afton Place 
RT YANG ocean nnn acac ccm een on sotnecseree~senensetscecncoseoncane= Boulder City, Nevada 
2 NG 825 Westcott, San Marino 
SS 900) gn ace are 439 Adams Park Drive, Covina 
ae SLC S se ena 801 West Main, Artesia, New Mexico 
i  ( 1595 E. Mountain St., Pasadena 
CG ARLODT Foca aveq cone -onn soe -cn oem cncecnrecereeemene ere 4921 Meridian Street 
MEME ETA ME SO NWIARTHA _.n... 2. 2 -c..-cccecnse-ccceees 510 W. Commonwealth, Alhambra 
SS a a a ee 416 S. Berkeley, Pasadena 
OT pe ce a og ca cs raame censor cenpy ences Sed epee te bare ataeeene 1059 Victoria 
ONS age 308 Arroyo Drive, South Pasadena 
NS CATE oooh coco veyenkncaceenpedececactovsqetoceee 600A East Palmer, Glendale 
a 1176 Seventh Street, San Pedro 
PIMA OLA VRE 5 0..-coceancscneevcecanooerwreeenocconcenes 538 N. Jackson, Glendale 
eo core cn nsrmreeoes cancaeeesereooereens 351 Mt. Washington Drive 
FRESHMEN 
EEE Re errr a, ne ee ee 147 S. Normandie 
IR a 1833 Linda Rosa Avenue 
SGN 9% 0 4562 Alumni Avenue 
SA alia CR 532 S. Harvard 
RE CS WV ENTDOL, VIN sco acscnteccv ea cacansenvnetseunnpnenstanecdeeneeocvemcasidandeveterensesonte Esparto 
MEBPEES WNPARTHA: J ANE0......-.-nc0cscectncescscsceecnsssens 552 Padilla Street, San Gabriel 
EE 2726 Lakewood Avenue 
EE SES) 2a 506 Maple Avenue, Carpinteria 
ES AST EO cd er ee Sea 120 S. Arroyo, Pasadena 
NI ec anct cccguecense 1822 N. Fair Oaks, Pasadena 


UMA TORT oo ace ee ance ee 1847 Cleveland Road, Glendale 
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BUAVLOCK, =. WW TLISAME Ne etek aoe te co 521 Monterey, Hollister 
Borbren,) PATRICIA{ fs a a eee 4007 Oakwood Avenue 
Bowie; Gordon. eee eee 169 S. Harvard 
BRACHER DURTON. oie ee Say Gas Hees 914 N. Bushnell, Alhambra 
BREARLEV): [EANNE2 3 0 ccoco) ts fe Rae eee 410 21st Street, Santa Monica 
Berstots -DEtty. no ca bis gen ae ae ee P. O. Box 125, Sandy, Utam 
Beown DEverey. ois eee a me 625 Kingman, Santa Monica 
BROWN) DORATHY ss ee 360 Grove Street, Apt. 5, Pasadena’ 
BROWN, SYP Ny oe oe ee ne cer ede 3227 Manitou Avenue 
BROWNING, UU ARITA oe eco ee ..2768 Estara Avenue 
BURGE (NORE Co. ce eas ee ee eae oe eae _ 345 Noa Rica, Baldwin Park 
BUTE ER UA MITAS 2 4 Sen oes 1964 Johnson Avenue, San Luis Obispo 
CAMPBELL, - WATER LEEGoi coke 7 teas 619 Milan Avenue, South Pasadena 
CARLEN, Joyce oe eae OV PRT een, Rhee ee cea 3957 Pacheco Drive, Van Nuys 
CASWELL, Mipoxner O80 ok ee Sees 845 W. Hillcrest, Monrovia 
CHANDLER, TOUR ANOR 29 5-3) cee a eae eee 2718 Lakewood Avenue 
CRPAP MAW, PA UB Joots cand an obs aoe 1320 S. Harvard 
CLARK, JOHN ROBERT....-.....0....0:cccossecees-ss--asee----ees L202 N.” LOS RODIGS) =) aan 
CLARK, WIRGINEA oh ee ee 1245 Keniston Avenue 
CARY IVE Te ee eae a ee 4819 Buchanan Street 
CEBMEMONS, -t HELM Ax... oe om, 1007 West Foothill, Monrovia 
COCHRANE) DA Wits kG cia 2 eeu 2731 Hillegass Avenue, Berkeley 
COLEMAN. ROBERT 225.00. on ee ee Tapman, California 
Gook. FKATHERINE ELAINE. 20, eee 2305 Emerson Street, Palo Alto 
CORMICK, GASHBA foc WAee eOoe oa 205 N. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills 
DANE, “HLEANOR U2) 03. sea ee San Jacinto 
DAVIS NANCY SANE Osc) oe Se a ee 773 Stradella Road, Bel-Air 
DESPAGEE SDORTS 05.0.2 to 2) Geese eee eee 612 Olive Street, Carpinteria 
DE. VENER GW ILLARD. 2 oe ees a 1603 Gulf Avenue, Wilmington 
DECKEV & WAT ACK easy ors et ee ee ..522 Washington, Watsonville 
Diserow,. Dorota y 22-3) 2 ie 340 S. Michigan Avenue, Pasadena 
DISNEY; DOROTH Yo. a eee 1915 Holly Vista 
DopsworTH, PIE cee arcs Bee cee 829 N. Los Robles Avenue, Pasadena 
Doi, (antic Ge st a ee ee 125 Stanford, Garden Grove 
DOYLE, oe. R ay eee MeO DRE SRT enue te secs BARU. 1234 N. Jackson, Glendale 
DOBLE AGAR ESET oe a oe ee 439 N. Myrtle, Monrovia 
EGKEY SARAs AERO gee 11532 Hartsook Street, North Hollywood 
PARRIS)« CAROL Y Nitsa NG a oe eee eee 821 E. Villa Street, Pasadena 
FRELDMETH, GARE oo ee 240 E. Avenue 33 
FIRMIN: ELIZABETH ANN, 2G ee 202 N. Harvard Blvd. 
Fp Ager RAT Baap oe ea ce oo ae ae ee 1126 N. 30th, Billings, Montana 
POR RCE OTE ie Ss a ee ea 943 Ocean Avenue, Santa Monica 
BRADY), FOR es ee Ee ee ed cee een 5403 Maplehurst Avenue 
GRATIN ES. PUORENGH Go ot Oa ees 786 S. Madison Avenue, Pasadena 
GAMMON, HUGH.........0.e.-.2eeeeececseeeeeee------L09 W. Chestnut Avenue, Lompoc 
GIPLEAM: “MARTETT ALS A 0 he ee ee Box 272, Winters 
Gipeoy PREA WOR] a. ee oe 1017 Stratford Avenue, South Pasadena 
GEASRAND- IRVING 20 2 ee ee eee 918 N. Kenmore Avenue 
CLAISBAND MOUGENE 20 ooh a ey a ae eee 1556 N. Vermont Avenue 
GHUSBA ND VICTOR] Fel re 2 ed eee 1301 N. Vermont Avenue 
Gobparp: MAny? Baw Er ce Ao es 4959 Ambrose Avenue 
GOLD SICATHERINE 22.0 bees oie 2011 N. Kenmore Avenue, Hollywood 
GOLWAY; HUGH i Pre ee ene 3330 Appleton 


GOODHUE, WILLARD. 220 oon oka ices eae 128 S. Church Street, Downey 
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LASS st a 1471 Campus Road 
A Mg esas ae ene cningnentece-ee 180 S. San Gabriel Blvd., Pasadena 
OT SS 214 E. Victoria, Santa Barbara 
Tn oe vam sauder seqerernarorintncboance- 2148 Ames Street 
ETO ATA So 22 np ak nee acsoneedactansver-aveneeesshinesnentediachensenes 115 S. Highland 
ES A 0 SI a 1101 Holt Avenue 
MeeeePI SHS, EP LORENCE...........-.-.-.-.-c1c0----ccerersnserenee------29/9 Broadway, San Diego 
I ee een 400 Beverly Blvd., Montebello 
0 LS 0 cc 1545 Chelsea Road, San Marino 


MME ISO1S oo. anon enone cage peecnceeen-see---e---- 19501 Devonshire, Chatsworth 
ANGELL, BETTY................................-.......53/ N. Angeleno Avenue, Burbank 


SAS gol Ie) 5 ac ce 1250 N. Jackson, Glendale 
EN 110 N. Nevada, Carson City, Nevada 
Bemenrit, VILLIAM...........-.....-....-- 10981 Roebling Drive, West Los Angeles 
ETSY IARD non cc cccnvessnncesanecn-cannesenees 714 E. 37th Street, Long Beach 
EES ER SO ace oe et 7100 Wilson 
ce esc ie cew ch rcepemnenptmever sonar stioes 2008 Virginia Road 
oo a secs themes ce ereienee meen yocnts 517 S. Boyle Avenue 
NS See ea 809 N. Bushnell, Alhambra 
Holst, ee... 1050 N. Walnut Avenue, Burbank 
HoLuiNcswortTH, Ry nal Sn EERO is ea ee ae Trona 
Horton, Mey sce hn A 543 Kendall 
on on con ete n ew ceew nn ssumedenenanernnsee 1429 S. Garfield, Alhambra 
Seeperte= SP RANCES ELIZABETH ...............::.-....-20-..----20000-000:- 2501 Eleventh Avenue 
oo ena doen axe ncenccnesecnessceme 9116 Larke Ellen Circle 
Sn ce ceneeeeeeenen 2120 Ridgeview Avenue 
EN oe eon onc ean ctcsnneennin sve 14628 Hamlin Street, Van Nuys 
ES SEY oh 6616 Corona, Bell 
Ts Oe Se 815 Prospect Avenue, South Pasadena 
SCEUEUVUR TORIES 5621 N. Huntington 
SE ae 1743 Maple Street, Pasadena 
nono e lc ewenenaeoelccutncanenceronsoes 11239 S. West Blvd. 
AES ee 2742 Brinker Avenue, Ogden, Utah 
ea coches scemescenenlncssceccnaseie ae 1307 Lilac Terrace 
TORE PEG oon eo ns eceeecacn-ccceenseneerscancee-acensee- 000 W. 80th Street 
Ee a 4737 York Blvd. 
ESTES 513614 Ellenwood Place 
LANTERMAN, MEREDITH..............------0-0----- 619 N. Hillcrest Road, Beverly Hills 
MUR GHAM, JOAN o.oo. aneneneo-eo--s---e-- 1809 N. Van Ness, Hollywood 
LEE, OP 83D Arden, Glendale 
LEFRINGHOUSE, rere een ay .822 Tularosa Drive 
LEUSINGER, JEANt... 10 5, SER a aes "1344 Kellam Avenue 
LEwIs, A _1517 Hazel Street, Gridley 
ESTAS Coe fn 2027 Ridgeview Avenue 
Ee al 631 N. Orange, Glendale 
BE OGER es. 610 W. Hellman Avenue, Monterey Park 
SSUES Ga Rt. 2, Box 80, Chowchilla 
oo osteo sasenseenteerersssoenerese eI BIZ (IN. Avenue Sl 
Ne a oe ceseep serene 2715 Armstrong Avenue 
NS cl ee 4446 38th Street, San Diego 
MacBeru, 0 ol oS ES 829 Baldwin Avenue, El Monte 
TS 1207 Miramar 
ora Wi... 2863 Broadway, Eagle Rock 


McFanzean, Ss jo) en 136 Crespi Avenue, Exeter 
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Mol iryRi GARGS 22 00 cs Be en Ut, aie El Mirador Ranch, Pasadena 
MCKENZIE, (ELIZ AETHER. iG ce ot eo aes Foothill Road, Carpinteria 
MCLAUGHLIN, JOHN..00.....2c00..2ese-0+-------2U55 Milan Avenue, South Pasadena 
MCMENAMIN, | JOH Noi) 200 ce 1206 Cahuenga Blvd. 
WUAN NG MGER TRUDE (003 oe oP re 700 Cornell Road, Pasadena 
WEARSH ALL: JOSEPH. 3.02 1533 N. Avenue 46 
MARTIN: MARIBEL ore ge 401 S. California Street, San Gabriel 
MITCHELL; CAROLYN ose Migs An Gide 903 Cabrillo Avenue, San Pedro 
NORADIAN AMES. eo gee ee eae Rt. 1, Box 421, Kerman 
MORRTS!} ARMOUR C224 ROr Caan 285 Linda Vista Avenue, Pasadena 
Morris, BARBARA eee: Borer eee erage 285 Linda Vista Avenue, Pasadena 
Morrison, Kexnera {Ue es 14142 Sylvan Street, Van Nuys 
Mumrorp, AG Urb vain MILES Cetra Oe a NEL .1245 Carmen Drive, Glendale 
NASH, HENRY RAVMOND cee ee 418 N. Garfield, Alhambra 
NAVSKY, ALBERT oo a eet 7051 N. Figueroa 
NEWLAN, TRE ee 6352 Orange 
NEWMAN, “DOROTHEAS 200000 00 oe 859 N. Alexandria 
NiFtART, BROOKE 2000.5 0 We 1888 Campus Road 
PAGEN PATRICTAWI Ci ud A es oe eee 3921 West Avenue 42 
PAUMER)  TYMRRIET oc ie yaar Sisson 7126 Stafford, Huntington Park 
PARVIS, (NIARGERY 2.000.000 Va A Oe eee 1754 N. Avenue 53 
PATTERSON, GREENUDP.........---.---- ..511 E, Sunset Canyon Drive, Burbank 
PATTERSON, MARIE Louise Box C. Ci fae 
PENPFIFLE PRED So 5942 Tujunga Avenue, North Hollywood 
PLANT) J AMES MIROBERT= 0c oe #1 Toluca Estates, North Hollywood 
POLAND; BEVERLY 3.00 Uo es 2011 Primrose Avenue, South Pasadena 
PROCHASKA. HLARRY ol eee ee 231 N. Alhambra, Monterey Park 
RAMSAUR! PAGK: S202 0 oh Pd ie ee ee 425 S. Mayo, Compton 
RA MSELE WV IRUIA Migs) oe eo lgeeee te ele 270 Molino Avenue, Long Beach 
FRA We VERY OA NIN ee eee ae 728 Stewart and Grey, Downey 
RICHTER, -SHIRLEY-ANNE UO Se 455 Woodbury Road, Glendale 
RIEDEL CARL “OSCAR So epee eee 1841 Outpost Drive, Hollywood 
RIVERS ORANCEG 26.0 206 ye OES Aare ee 1574 Paloma Street, Pasadena 
ROBISON, GDDOROTH VS CO ee tes 917 Fairmount Road, Burbank 
ROMMED A MIARGUERITE ens re a eee 119 S. Mansfield Avenue 
RUSH, VEUOISE yee Os Cane 1318 Milan Avenue, South Pasadena 
IEG) UH ANd Gy umne ts Teena ELM Rea MM ORS MMIER eta enor 60h A El Ranchito, El Cajon 
SAMUELS MARGARET 20:05 Lake rs a ie a eee 925 San Pasqual, Pasadena 
SANTIESTEVAN, (TIENRY 2005 e ye Pe a 1207 N. Mansfield, Hollywood 
SCHNEIDER, ARNOLD JAMES 22 ee Morro Bay 
SEAMAN, PuaNcest oe 3241 Lowry Road 
SMITH, ROBERTO oe es ge 650 La Loma Road, Pasadena 
Sarin Awe ears ever 2020 Primrose Avenue, South Pasadena 
SMYSER) ROBERT) 2205 ooo 5 oat eee ie 1809 West 21st Street 
SNAPP. IDUCIEEE 8a Ge eae 910 N. Stanton, El Paso, Texas 
SARK CORTLAND 460 ees aie 220 Linden Avenue, Long Beach 
STEVENSON, CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH............:-ccceccsceeeceenee- 5149 Maywood Avenue 
STEMSON ) VIRGENTAL oe ee ae a 3923 Vista, Long Beach 
Vatnot. WUARTEVAS§ 1LElG ss cris keen, 567 Prospect Blvd., Pasadena 
THOMPSON, EVELYN oe eee 1815 Campus Road 
‘Farpeeus, Berry GRAcCe Iau 4 oan es 711 S. Chapel Street, Alhambra 
SERABANT; (ARTHUR Gia eee 3254 Flower Street, Huntington Park 
VERNON © MARGARET gece ret ee Box 248, Weed 


Von Biorker, RUTH O22 1307- Moncado: Drive: Glendale 
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ES ASS aa 328 S. Palm Avenue, Alhambra 
meena vv ILLIA MM GEORGE__...... sae 5292 College View Avenue 
Ee A fe Ee, Ra Rawlins, Wyoming 
0 LES fo) SE 62 W. Washington, Pasadena 
WEYAND, WINIFRED..........2-2--:-0ceeeeeeee00" 537 N. Maclay Avenue, San Fernando 
EES, ae 547 E. Branch St., Arroyo Grande 
Ser ts GEORGE WILLIAM......-..............----.-.-. 1505 E. 10th Street, Long Beach 
MSN RICH ARD.._......--....noce-neosnscess0-- 100 E. Linda Vista Avenue, Alhambra 
Beats EE)... _-........-.--......»---214 5, Catalina, Redondo Beach 
i all 2 3418 Fifth Street, San Diego 
ENS GS i (oe 2051 N. New Hampshire 
a 815 E. Mountain, Glendale 
REPO VY TRGUNTA sooo. nn. nen cne econ veoneeeneneedeoeene-es-y-- O19 E, Mountain, Glendale 
1 Sa SS 1501 Campus Road 
Se ill line a eae aR a .--Fillmore 
SPECIALS 
gt SESS ele a RE 5205 El Rio 
Fanon a. Sade dckenscentacrenessapsacuntnee 1509 Mendocino, Altadena 
EE ST 932 Maltman Avenue 
NILES SS tS 3582 Magnolia, Lynwood 
aaa sceitguccentscecnectedpes 604 West Avenue 46 
EST MESSE SESS eS 4425 Lockwood 
Weeer ILIA Puerto Armuelles, Chiriqui, Republic of Panama 
jer SAMUFD 7927 Norton Avenue, Hollywood 
8 I RR 4837 College View Avenue 
p PEER POON ALD ie nc. n science encene- 730 Balboa Street, San Francisco 
REN STS ESSER pe 2231 Brandon 
nomadic sonic ms ent tangas icnuntucsmegureniacos 1028 Rockdale 
ES SS 728 Hillside Terrace, Pasadena 
CON eELEANOR 2.22 ee ese 320 Markham Place, Pasadena 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 
1938 


June 1, Wednesday. Applications for admission in September, 
1938, should be filed on or before this date. 


SEPTEMBER 6-8, Tuesday to Thursday. Entrance examinations 
for September candidates for admission by this means. 

SEPTEMBER 13, Tuesday. Freshman Residence Halls and Col- 
lege Union Dining Room open. 

SEPTEMBER 14, Wednesday. 9:00 a.m., Freshman class meeting, 
Alumni Hall. Attendance required of all freshmen. 10:00 a.m., 
_Thurstone Psychological Examination for freshmen. 

SEPTEMBER 15, Thursday. Preliminary registration of freshmen. 

SEPTEMBER 16, Friday. 9:00 a.m., Freshman assembly, Alumni 
Hall. 9:30 a.m. to 12:00 m., Registration of freshmen. 1:00 to 
3:30 p.m., Registration of sophomores. 

SEPTEMBER 17, Saturday. 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 m., and 1:00 to 
3:30 p.m., Registration of upper division students. 1:00 to 3:30 
.p.m., Registration of graduate students. 

SEPTEMBER 19, Monday. 8:00 a.m., Classes begin. 11:00 a.m., 
Fifty-first Convocation Service, Thorne Hall. 

SEPTEMBER 30, Friday. Last day to add courses to study list. 

OctoBeErR 14, Friday. Last day to drop courses from study-list 
‘without penalty of Failure. 

__ Ocrosper 15, Saturday. 9:00 a.m., Thurstone Psychological 
‘Examination for all new students with advanced standing. 

NoveMBER 18, Friday. End of first half of first semester. 

NoveEMBER 24-25, Thursday and Friday. Thanksgiving recess. 

DECEMBER 3, Saturday. 9:00 a.m., Competitive examinations 
for scholarships to be awarded for 1939-40. 

DECEMBER 9, Friday. 3:30 p.m., Christmas Vacation begins. 
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__ January 3, Tuesday. 8:00 a.m., Christmas Vacation ends. 

_ January 26-FEepruary 2, Thursday to Thursday. Final exami- 
nations, first semester. 

__ January 30-Fesruary 1, Monday to Wednesday. Entrance ex- 
aminations for February candidates for admission by this means. 
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FEBRUARY 6, Monday. 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 m. and 1:00 to 4:00 
p-m., Registration of all students for the second semester. 

FEBRUARY 7, Tuesday. 8:00 a.m., Classes begin. 

FEBRUARY 13, Monday. Last day for filing applications in can- 
didacy for degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts to be 
conferred in June. 

Frpruary 17, Friday. Last day to add courses to study-list. 

Marcu 3, Friday. Last day to drop courses from study-list 
without penalty of Failure. 

Marcu 4, Saturday. 9:30 a.m., Thurstone Psychological Ex- 
amination for all new students entering the College at the second 
semester. 

Marcu 31, Friday. End of first half of second semester. 

Aprit 5, Wednesday. Founders’ Day. 

Apri 6, Thursday. 3:30 p.m., Spring Vacation begins. 

Aprit 13, Thursday. 8:00 a.m., Spring Vacation ends. 

Apri 21, Friday. Last day for removal of conditions by June 
candidates for degrees. 

May 5, Friday. Last day for presentation of theses in final — 
form by June candidates for the degree of Master of Arts. ) 

May 10, Wednesday. Phi Beta Kappa Day. 

May 22-JunE 2, Monday to Friday. Final examinations, second 
semester. 

June 3, Saturday. Alumni Day. 2:00 p.m., Reunions. 6:30 
p.m., Annual Alumni Banquet. 

June 4, Sunday. Baccalaureate Service, 6:45 p.m., Hillside. 
Theater. | 


JunE 5, Monday. 6:45 p.m., Forty-seventh Annual Commence- | 
ment, Hillside Theater. 


JUNE 6-SEPTEMBER 12. Summer Vacation, 1939. 


SEPTEMBER 13, Wednesday. First meeting of the freshman | 
class, Fall Semester, 1939. 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


_ The tradition and genius of Occidental College, which was 
| founded April 20, 1887, by a group of Presbyterian ministers and 
laymen, are those of a Christian, non-sectarian, co-educational col- 
lege of the liberal arts and sciences. Originally incorporated under 
_ the name of “The Occidental University of Los Angeles,” the word 
College was soon substituted for that of University in the charter. 


The aim of the institution, as stated in its original prospectus, 

_ was “to secure an education that is broad and thorough and to realize 

a culture that is practical and Christian.” The plan of study and 

the life of the College are concerned with the interests of the stu- 

dents, their intellectual, moral, physical and spiritual well-being, 
their self-realization, and their usefulness to society. 


The faculty is made up of approximately seventy members. The 
student body numbers between seven hundred fifty and eight hun- 
dred. The College is on the accredited list of the Association of 
American Universities; its women graduates are admitted to member- 
ship in the American Association of University Women; and by 
authority of the California State Department of Education it has 
the right of recommending candidates for elementary and secondary 
teachers’ credentials. The Delta Chapter of California of Phi Beta 
Kappa was established at Occidental College in 1926. 


Because of its location, about midway between Pasadena and the 
business center of Los Angeles, Occidental enjoys certain unusual 
‘advantages. Its large and secluded campus of more than one hun- 
dred acres enables the College to shut itself away from the noise and 
!confusion of the city and to live its life in an environment of tran- 
quillity and beauty. At the same time, because of its proximity to 
Los Angeles, Occidental possesses all the advantages enjoyed by a 
metropolitan college. It is also within close reach of such centers 
of research as the Huntington Library and the Mount Wilson Observ- 
atory of the Carnegie Institute. A more detailed description is given 
elsewhere in this bulletin of the campus and of the buildings and 
equipment which have been developed since the College moved to 
its present location in 1914. 


By the Articles of Incorporation the complete legal control and 
government of the College rest in a self-perpetuating Board of Trus- 
tees of thirty members. Three trustees are chosen from nominations 
made by the Alumni Association and serve for a period of three 
years; the remainder are elected at large and serve for a term of five 
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years. The Board exercises general oversight of the College, deter- 
mines its fundamental policies, supervises its finances, and appoints 
its administrative and instructional officers. 


The Faculty and administrative officers are charged with the 
responsibility of the educational policy and functioning of the 
College. 


A student association, organized under a constitution and by- 
laws, controls certain student enterprises under the supervision of 
the college administration and functions through an Executive 
Committee. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD* 


as Eg President 
BUM ET PEL FLORNE.....-5<c.0--.--c+--0---ce-cccesenceceee-one- First Vice-President 
ERE SE IL MMONS....-....-----.-<-csc00-0e-e-encececesececes Second Vice-President 
ooo noe cccvadacdseslontcnctindancscopap tenes Treasurer 
1 Ra a Secretary 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Term Expires January, 1939 


SCT ES Los Angeles 
PUMP LIUNTSEERGER. ....\.....-...2----c----ccecseecceesuedecsaccesnteeesee Los Angeles 
PIM RPPE AIR IOT E6020 o-oo o-oo nce e pn -n ven nes olesconecteentennsencee- Los Angeles 
5 USO) A Los Angeles 
PEER TPIT REY OUNG 25.2622 cnc accndcotcnsnscescesaccbsduncsnstcsesennachcteen Pasadena 
Term Expires January, 1940 
583 JV SE papel I Se Long Beach 
A Pasadena 
PEIRMEPEERUIDDOCK |... .....-..-----0c---c00c-cec0deecbs-ccetcc--s-o-eceenceesuee Pasadena 
Perey ALK ER. 2)... LG.D........-....---------n eee se ect Los Angeles 
Sa a 0 Te) ED a Pasadena 
Term Expires January, 1941 
Be TRAD! DD LL Dioo oo. ss oe sacaedececn cnn ceeecnccecteate Los Angeles 
EIA WI CGRIDE..........-..2s02---a-<easa-a-e--.escte<ecceeoeeecoeeees Pasadena 
Wie NINE MUMPORD.....--..-.--.--.-c.0-.------c--0--e---nceceeas-ceeneeoee Los Angeles 
MTOR LEON TS ooo oso oon 2b cao cae cceccn sense chseceetccccece Pasadena 
Term Expires January, 1942 
MipietHEP RICHARDSON ALLEN........:......-:...--.--c--se-c--o--c2-0--- Pasadena 
RE ETT ee Bel-Air, Los Angeles 
TE REEMAN, ©1).D., Litt: “Doccc.----.ec.---cccco--csoceos--acaenceoeo- Pasadena 
RRC EER CR cco creee see South Pasadena 
She FESS a SR Sa South Pasadena 
Term Expires January, 1943 
UMS eh Los Angeles - 
EEEMONS Pe Pasadena 
Renee Pasadena 
ERS CSUR Santa Barbara 
W. Berrranp Stevens, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D................. South Pasadena 


*For the calendar year 1938. 
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ALUMNI MEMBERS 
Term Expires January, 1939 
Wrinuianm M. Henry... 2 Los Angeles 


Term Expires January, 1940 
WALTER STEWART YOUNG. ....0.20-0--0:-:-c0c000ceecee=---0es ee Pasadena 


Term Expires January, 1941 
THEODORE BRODHEAD ¢...22.-ccc-c---cc-ecsesee:ecss <0 Arcadia 


COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD* 
Buildings: Mr. Ruppock, Dr. Hastincs, Mr. Haywarp, Mr. 
BropHEAD, Mrs. McBripe. 
Degrees: Dr. BUELL, Bishop STEVENS, Dr. FREEMAN. 


Executive: Mr. Bett, Mr. Burns, Dr. Freeman, Mr. Rusu, 
Mr. Ruppockx, Miss Mumrorp, Mr. THorne, Mr. HAMMACK. 


Faculty and Studies: Miss Mumrorp, Dr. Birp, BisHoP STEVENS, 
Mr. THorneE, Mrs. McBripe, Mr. CHEVALIER. 


Finance and Investment: Mr. Burns, Mr. Rusu, Mr. Warren, 
Mr. Emmons, Mr. CHEVALIER. 


Grounds: Mr. Bett, Mr. A. B. Younc, Mr. THorNE, Dr. CLApp. 


Legal: Mr. Hammack, Jupce LANpDRETH, Mr. ScHauer, Mr. 
HUNTSBERGER. 
Library: Dr. Crapp, Mr. Hammack, Mr. A. B. Youne. 


Music and Art: Mr. Warren, Mr. Bett, Mrs. McBripe, Mr. 
Ruppock, Dr. FREEMAN. 


Nominations: Dr. Biro, Mr. THorne, Dr. FREEMAN, MR. BELL. 
Pensions: Mr. Rusu, Mr. Hammack, Mr. Burns. 


Religious Life: Bishop Stevens, Dr. WALKER, Mr. BELL, Mk. — 
SCHAUER. 


Student Interests: Mrs. McBrive, Dr. BuELL, JupGE LANDRETH, 
Mrs. ALLEN, Miss Mumrorp, Mr. WALTER Younc, Mr. Henry, Mr. 
BRODHEAD. 


*For the calendar year 1938. 
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THE FACULTY 


With the exception of that of the President, the names of mem- 
bers of the Faculty are arranged alphabetically. The year of first 
appointment is given after each name. The appointments indicated 


are for the academic year 1937-38. 


Remsen Du Bots Birp (1921), President of the College 
A.B., 1909, Lafayette College; B.D., 1912, Princeton Theological 
Seminary; D.D., 1919, Lafayette College; LL.D., 1937, Pomona 
College; LL.D., 1937, Albany College. 


*THomas RitcHiE ApAM (1930), Assistant Professor of History 


and Government 
M.A., 1923; LL.B., 1924, University of Edinburgh. 


CHARLES K. ALEXANDER (1936), Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics 
A.B., 1932, Oberlin College; Ph.D., 1937, California Institute of 
Technology. 

Dortuy ALLEN (1936), Instructor in Physical Education 
B.E., 1935, University of California at Los Angeles. 

Ernest Epwin ALLEN (1902), Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1899; M.A., 1903, Park College. 


Wittiam Witson ANDERSON (1924), Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education and Coach of Football, Basketball, and 
Baseball 
B.S., 1917, University of Illinois. 

RatpH J. BATCHELDER (1935), By special appointment, Depart- 
ment of Mathematics 
B.S., 1908; M.S., 1909, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


James B. Brasom (1937), By Special Appointment, Department of 
Speech Education 
A.B., 1920, Muehlenberg College; M.A., 1929, University of 
Washington. 

Witxiam Gorpon Bett (1909), Professor of Romance Languages 
B.Ph., 1903; M.A., 1904, University of California. 


Rot WELBourN BENNER (1937), By Special Appointment, Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and Religion 
A.B., 1934; M.A., 1936, Occidental College. 


Vernon Leroy BotimAn (1936), Assistant Professor of Physics 
BS., 1931; M.S., 1933, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, 
California Institute of Technology. 
L. REED BranTLey (1930), Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1927, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1929; 
Ph.D., 1930, California Institute of Technology. 


*On leave, second semester, 1937-38. 
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BLANCHE BROCKLEBANK (1935), Instructor in Piano 
Honor Graduate, 1912, New England Conservatory of Music. 


DonaLp MACKENZIE Brown (1936), Assistant Professor of His- 
tory and Political Science 
A.B., 1929, Pomona College; M.A., 1931; Ph.D., 1935, Stanford 
University. 

THomas Grecory Burt (1909), Dean and Professor of Philos- 
ophy Emeritus 
A.B., 1895; M.A., 1898, Hamilton College; Ph.D., 1901, Kansas 
City University. 

ELIZABETH SKEELE ByBEE (1937), By Special Appointment, De- 
partment of Economics and Sociology 


A.B., 1913, Mt. Holyoke College; M.A., 1914, Columbia University ; 
Certificate, 1914, New York School of Social Work. 


ELBERT EpwiIn CHANDLER (1909), Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1891, William Jewell College; LL.B., 1893, University of 
Michigan; Ph.D., 1906, University of California. 


*ROBERT Gass CLELAND (1912), Vice President, Dean of the Fac- — 
ulty, and Professor of History 
A.B., 1907, Occidental College; A.B., 1909; Ph.D., 1912, Princeton 
University. 
GeorcE Fox Coox (1907), Librarian and Professor of Education 
Emeritus ) 
A.B., 1893, Baker University; Ph.D., 1895, Little Rock University. 


** ARTHUR GARDINER Coons (1927), Dean of Men and Professor of 
Economics 


A.B., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1922; Ph.D., 1927, University 
of Pennsylvania. 


THomas Craic (1937), By Special Appointment, Department of 
Art 
A.B., 1934, Pomona College. 


ALBERT CRroIssANT (1927), Assistant Professor of English 


A.B., 1917, University of Southern California; M.A., 1932, 
Occidental College. 


JosEPH ALBERT CruMB (1937), Instructor in Economics 


B.B.A., 1923, University of Washington; M.S., 1926; Ph.D., 1935, 
University of California. 


Roy TrescoLe Cutey (1936), By Special Appointment, Depart- : 


ment of Economics 


B.S., 1922; M.S., 1923, University of California; C.P.A., 1933, 
California. 


*On leave, first semester, 1937-38. 
** Acting Dean of the Faculty, first semester, 1937-38. 
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Mary CarruTH CUNNINGHAM (1904), Associate Professor of Art, 
Emeritus 
M.A., 1909, Occidental College. 


GrorcE Martin Day (1923), Professor of Sociology 


A.B., 1905; M.A., 1908, Hamilton College; Ph.D., 1931, University 
of Southern California. 


Roy Dennis (1935), Instructor in Physical Education 
A.B., 1933, Occidental College. 


McCLe.ianpd GrirritH Dincs (1937), Instructor in Geology 
B.S., 1932, University of Colorado; M.S., 1935, Washington 
University; Ph.D., 1937, University of Rochester. 


CALVIN PARDEE ERDMAN (1922), Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1915; M.A., 1921, Princeton University; S.T.B., 1921, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


Haze. EvizABETH FIELD (1927), Associate Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1912, Western College for Women; M.S., 1915, University 
of Chicago; Ph.D., 1927, University of California. 


*Horace N. GitBert (1937), Instructor in Accounting 
M.B.A., Harvard, 1926. 


Oscoop Harpy (1923), Professor of History 
A.B., 1910, Pomona College; M.A., 1911; A.B., 1913, Yale 
University; Ph.D., 1925, University of California. 

EpitH Dykstra HarTLey (1926), Instructor in Voice 


WALTER Earvte Hartiey (1926), Director of the Department of 
Music and Professor of Organ and Theory 


A.B., 1908; B.Mus., 1910, Yale University; Fellow, American Guild 
of Organists, 1924. 


CaRoLinE Emerson Hopcpon (1923), Associate Professor of Hy- 


giene and Physical Education 
A.B., 1929; M.A., 1934, University of Southern California. 


Percy Hazen Houston (1928), Professor of English 
A.B., 1903; M.A., 1904, Williams College; Ph.D., 1910, Harvard 
University. 

Wixsur S. Huuin (1936) ,Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1921, University of Oregon; M.A., 1923, Harvard University; 
Ph.D., 1926, Princeton University. 

Cuartes B. Jennincs (1934), Instructor in English 
A.B., 1934, Occidental College. 


ERNESTINE ADELE Kinney (1925), Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation 


A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918; Ed.D., 1931, University 
of California. 


nee 


*First semester, 1937-38, 
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Harry ALLISTER KIRKPATRICK (1935), Associate Professor of 
Physics 
B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute 
of Technology 


*FrepericK W. Koenic (1936), By Special Appointment, Depart. 
ment of Economics 
A.B., 1932, University of California at Los Angeles, 


ALEXANDER Kostorr (1929), Instructor in Piano 
Honor Graduate, Moscow Conservatory. 


Wituam B. Lancsporr (1934), Assistant Professor of History 
and Political Science 
A.B., 1931; M.A., 1932, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1936, University 
of California. 

CorNeviA GEER LEBouTILLIER (1936), Dean of Women and Asso- — 
ciate Professor of Philosophy | 
A.B., 1917, Barnard College; M.A., 1932, Radcliffe College; Ph.D., 
1936, Columbia University. | 

CHARLES FREDERICK LINDSLEY (1923), Professor of Speech Edu- 
cation 
A.B., 1915; M.A., 1916, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1932, 
University of Southern California. 

Hucu Sears LowTHer (1924), Professor of Classical Languages | 
A.B., 1899, Syracuse University; Ph.D., 1904, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McCioy (1924), Librarian and Instructor | 
in Library 
A.B., 1913, Oberlin College; M.S., 1928, Columbia University. 


Mepric McMasters (1937), Instructor in Physical Education 
A.B., 1932, Occidental College. 


LawrENCE H. Mouat (1937), Instructor in Speech Education 
A.B., 1934; M.A., 1935, Stanford University. 

Gorpon NEWELL (1937), By Special Appointment, Department 
of Art . | 

Georces Nivon (1926), Associate Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages 7 ! 
Certificat d’Etudes primaires, superieures, France, 1910; Brevet 


d’aptitude a l’enseignement, France, 1910; B.A., 1921; M.A., 
1921, Washington State University. 


MorcGan SAMUEL ODELL (1931), Associate Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1921; B.D., 1923, University 
of Southern California; Ph.D., 1931, University of Chicago. 

Josern Amos Pipau (1911), Professor of Physical Education and 
Coach of Track 


*Second semester, 1937-38. 
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Hitpa S. Preston (1935), Instructor in Public School Music 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College. 
*Warp RitcHiE (1936), By Special Appointment, Department of 
Art 
A.B., 1928, Occidental College. 
OsKAR SEILING (1935), Instructor in Violin 
Graduate, Royal Academy of Music and University of Munich. 


RayMonp MarTIN SELLE (1923), Associate Professor of Biology 
B.S., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1921, University of California; 
_ Ph.D., 1934, University of Southern California. 
_ James Huntwey Sinciair (1922), Professor of Education 
B.A., 1911; M.A., 1915, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1916, Syracuse 
University, 
_ Frank Jason Smitey (1916), Professor of Biology and Geology 
AB. 1913; M.A., 1914, Stanford University; M.A., 1915; Ph.D., 
1917, Harvard University. 
BENJAMIN F. STELTER (1921), Professor of English 
A.B., 1905, University of Kansas; M.A., 1909, Yale University; 
Ph.D., 1913, Cornell University. 
Louise P. STonE (1930), Instructor in Music 
A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B.Mus., 1933; M.A., 1936, 
University of Southern California. 
| Martin James Stormzanp (1926), Professor of Education 
A.B., 1904, Alma College; B.D., 1908, Princeton Theological 
Seminary; Ph.D., 1920, University of Chicago. 
‘ OTHMAR STRAUBINGER (1935), Instructor in German 
Graduate, 1934, University of Vienna. 
Howarp S. Swan (1934), Instructor in Music and Director o} 
Thorne Hall 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College. 
ETHEL TayLor (1926), Associate Professor of German 
A.B., 1906, University of Michigan; M.A., 1925, Stanford University. 


.Guy AnpREw THompson (1920), Associate Professor of English 
A.B., 1898, University of Illinois; A.B., 1900; M.A., 1901, Harvard 
University; Ph.D., 1912, University of Chicago. 


“Cart FREDERICK TrRIEB (1928), Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education 
A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of 
Southern California. 
OnEstus Uzzetx (1935), Instructor in Art 
Kurt Barr VON WEISSLINGEN (1931), Instructor in Speech Edu- 
- cation and Art 
_ A.B., 1925; M.A., 1926, University of California; Ph.D., 1936, 
ic University of Southern California. 
“irst semester, 1937-38. 
On leave, second semester, 1937-38. 
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E. Part WeEtcH (1935), By Special Appointment, Department o} 
Philosophy and Religion 
A.B., 1928, University of Southern California; M.A., 1930, Harvard 
University; Ph.D., 1934, University of Southern California. 


J. DonaLp Younc (1936), Associate Professor of Art 


A.B., 1919, Columbia University; M.A., 1920, M.F.A., 1925, 
Princeton University. 


JoHN Parke Younc (1926), Professor of Economics 


A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1919, Columbia University; 
M.A., 1920; Ph.D., 1922, Princeton University. 


' *Epwin BEEBE (1935), Assistant in Physical Education 
~ A.B., 1930, Occidental College. 


Pau Fisk (1937), Assistant in Spanish 
A.B., 1937, Occidental College. 


*Hepwic Maper (1937), Assistant in French - 
A.B., 1935, Occidental College; Diploma from Institute for Foreigners, 
Berlin; Course for Foreigners, University of Lausanne. 


MarTHa Messick (1937), Assistant in Physical Education 
A.B., 1937, Occidental College. 


*First semester, 1937-38. 
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COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 
1937-38 


Admission and Classification: Brady, Coons, Croissant, Kinney, 
‘irkpatrick, LeBoutillier, Selle, Taylor. 

Advisory Council: Bird, Cleland, Coons, Kinney, LeBoutillier, 
telter, Smiley, J. P. Young. 

Athletics: Hardy, Anderson, Bell, Brantley, Coons, Dennis, 
irkpatrick, Pipal. 

Curriculum and Schedule: Smiley, Adam, Brady, Brown, Chand- 
sr, Hartley, Hulin, Lindsley, Lowther, Odell, Stelter, Stormzand, 
rieb, J. Donald Young, John P. Young. 

Graduate: Selle, Brady, Hardy, Kinney, Kirkpatrick, LeBou- 
llier, Lowther, Sinclair, Stelter. 


Health: Field, Mira Bird, Brantley, Hodgdon, Taylor, Trieb. 


_ Library: McCloy, Bollman, Brantley, Brown, Day, Hardy, Hous- 
m, Nivon, Stormzand, J. Donald Young. 

Scholarships and Student Aid: Odell, Alexander, Benner, Cle- 
ind, Coons, McLain. 

Student Conduct and Scholarship: Cleland, Allen, Anderson, 
rady, Coons, Field, Hodgdon, Kinney, Langsdorf, LeBoutillier, 
indsley, Odell, Mrs. Pipal. 

Student Life: Lindsley, Alexander, Coons, Langsdorf, LeBou- 
llier, Odell, Mrs. Pipal, Swan. 

University Fellowships: Coons, Adam, Cleland, LeBoutillier, 
alle, Sinclair, Stelter. 


Vocational Counselling: Coons, Bollman, Brady, Hulin, LeBou- 
llier, Selle. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Remsen DuBois Biro, D.D., LL.D. ...........-..2:.-.ee eee President 
*RoBertT Giass CLELAND, Ph.D. ..........--.-.----000000-+ Vice-President and 
Dean of the Faculty 

FreD Frencu McLatn, A.B.....Comptroller and Assistant Treasurer 
** ARTHUR GARDINER Coons, Ph.D.............---2-2--20----00e00+= Dean of Men 
CorNELIA GEER LEBOUTILLIER, Ph.D..................... Dean of Women 
Juxia ALICE PIPAL........ Director of Residence and Social Activities 
Frorence Norma Brapy, A.B.............-:,--.-0c:cc-ceet ee Registrar 
BERTHA (SO: DAVIS) MS. ee Director of College Union 
Howarp'S. Swan, AB. cao Director of Thorne Hall 
GrorGE Fox Cook, Ph.D..uu.u...e....eeeceeeeeeeeeeee Librarian Emeritus 
ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McCtoy, M.S..00000...0....2..-c000-0-0--- Librarian 


LIBRARY STAFF 


' 


ELIZABETH “ADA ‘FALES........ 3 eee Assistant Librarian: 
RutH. Witcox Perry, A.B...:.....0...0...41 2s Assistant Librarian 
Enira Grace Sperry, A.B... eee Assistant Librarian 


~*On leave, first semester, 1937-38. 
** Acting Dean of the Faculty, first semester, 1937-38. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


toL BENNER, M.A......... Supervisor of Student Aid and Employment 
SEIROMAGE AO IUN. ee Resident Nurse 
mma arBLock, M.A, C.P.A co. 5... cece. ceccccoececdecccoecc Auditor 
71LLIAM M. CurisTEnseN, M.D.........0202000020.2.0-2.-0-- College Physician 
{. Doucias Eaton, M.D..........0.0......20.00-0.-.000- Consulting Psychiatrist 
fe MOND GOUGH, A.B... na ccecsesncceecene Graduate Manager 
eLevs HAMILTON, M.D...................0.---0-0--. Consulting Physician 
MEIAHOLDSHARE, AB). .2 oe ee 
l Superintendent of Buildings and Construction 
PUM VIARSHALT ooo. 2-o.cocs-ncaccsececcerencee Head Resident, Orr Hall 
PRR OMALLEY (ooo cece saec eee Head Resident, Swan Hall 
ILORENCE VALENTINE.................---.-20.--0. Head Resident, Erdman Hall 
» GERTRUDE WILLIAMSON, B.S., M.A...-.ccccccccccccceccecececcoceceeee-... 
oo Honorary Curator of the Herbarium 
ABE DELLE YOUNG, M.A. ooo. < oo... ca-ecececnencacene Alumni Secretary 
ILIGE G. BOOMER..........2....-....00-----.-- Assistant Director, College Union 
OROTHY Boyer, A.B................. Secretary to the Dean of the Faculty 
/ARY HELEN Couurer, A.B.......0..-..0c000000---- Secretary to the Registrar 
NET Hort, A.B.....Office Manager and Secretary to the Comptroller 
(CIMBBEUTCHISON, A.Byo cc. -.-.-.a.n-.-cccosca-cooeeee Secretary to the President 
leet KIRKPATRICK, A.B.-2...............0:........ Cashier 
(ERTRUDE KNortT, A.B................0.-.. Secretary to the Dean of Women 
WOMEN HIN Assistant Resident Nurse 
logorHy Mar McLavucHuin............. Oe eae nee ee Recorder 
(SNES NOHRNBERG, A.B........2..2----o--000-+- Secretary to the Dean of Men 
|1ZABETH PRENTISS.................... Secretary to the Graduate Manager 
L120 ss Wn ean dl Mechanician 
0 ue NOLO HE lle a Engineer 
LFS Gaels I Head Gardener 
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ADMISSION 


Occidental College clearly recognizes the importance of sound 
character as well as thorough academic work; accordingly both the 
personal qualifications and the scholastic records of each applicant 
for admission are given careful consideration. Two persons are 
asked to file estimates of the candidate’s personal qualifications and 
intellectual ability. One of these statements should come from the 
principal or some other administrative officer of the school which the 
applicant last attended; the other may be from a teacher, an Occi- 
dental alumnus, or some other person sufficiently well acquainted 
with the applicant to give the desired information. Estimate forms 
and formal application blanks may be secured upon request from the. 
office of the Registrar. Official transcripts of academic records in 
preparatory schools or other institutions previously attended are also 
required. A two dollar fee must accompany each formal application 
for admission; this fee is non-refundable if for any reason the appli- 
cant does not enter Occidental College. 


The Committee on Admissions welcomes applications well in 
advance of the date on which admission is desired. Applications 
for fall semester admission should be filed before June first, those 
for spring semester admission before January first. The Chairman 
of the Committee will be glad to arrange for personal interviews tc 
discuss preparation for college work or plans for college courses. — 


Final action concerning an applicant’s admission is taken as soor 
as possible after the receipt of all necessary credentials. Upor 
notification of the acceptance of his application, the candidate i 
required to make a deposit of twenty-five dollars. In case of with 
drawal this deposit will be refunded, provided written notice 0 
withdrawal is received in the Registrar’s office not later than fiftee! 
days prior to the published date of registration for the semester 1 
which the candidate seeks admission. ) 

All new students upon admission are required to take an intell: 
gence test which is given each semester on a date announced in th 
college calendar. | 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION WITH FRESHMAN. 
STANDING 


Although no rigid pattern of subject matter is prescribed { 
entrance, it is recommended that applicants include in their hig 
school programs the following subjects, since these are considert 
especially desirable in preparation for the course of a liberal at 
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college: English, three years; a foreign language, two years; mathe- 
matics, two years; history, one year; laboratory science, one year. 


High schools are asked to indicate the grades which carry col- 
lege recommendation. Each applicant for admission to Occidental 
College is judged by these recommendations and by statements from 
his principal or other school officer. In general, academic records 
which meet any of the plans outlined below will be accepted from 
graduates from accredited high schools as evidence of sufficient 
preparation for college work: 


_ PLanI: A “B” average for the entire high school program; or a 
minimum of twelve recommended units from a four-year high school 
or nine recommended units from a three-year senior high school. 


PLAN 11: An academic record which would admit the applicant 
to regular Freshman standing at the University of California. 


_ PLAN 111: An outstanding record in the work of the last two 
years of the high school program, provided that record and the pro- 
zram as a whole are acceptable to the Committee on Admissions. 


PLAN Iv: Removal of scholarship deficiencies in the high school 
record through acceptable liberal arts work taken at an accredited 
junior college or four-year college. Certificate or degree courses 
will be accepted at the rate of three semester hours for one entrance 
init and non-certificate courses at the rate of three semester hours 
of “B” average or six semester hours of “C” average for one en- 
Tance unit, provided the applicant’s record as a whole in work 
completed after graduation from high school is of “C” average. 


PLAN V: Removal of scholarship deficiencies through entrance 
*xaminations. A fee of two dollars is charged for each examination. 
vraduates of non-accredited schools are required to take entrance 
*Xaminations. 


! ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION WITH ADVANCED 
| STANDING 


Applicants who have attained at least a “C” average in accept- 
ible liberal arts work taken at other institutions of recognized colle- 
slate rank or in well established junior colleges may be admitted to 
Jecidental College with advanced standing. 


The completion with a “C” average of a full year (thirty units) 
‘t more of liberal arts college courses will be accepted as evidence 
f ability to do satisfactory college work and will entitle the appli- 
ant to full college credit subject to the general rules and regulations 
‘ffective at Occidental College. 


_ Students wishing to transfer on the basis of less than thirty 
inits of credit will be required to present, in addition to a “C” aver- 
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age in advanced work, preparatory school records which would have 
been acceptable as a basis for admission to Freshman standing at 
the time of their graduation from high school. 

No college credit toward graduation is given for excess entrance 
units. In no case will advanced standing be granted in excess of 
the equivalent of twenty-five semester full-courses. Advanced stand- 
ing is provisional during the first semester of residence. 

In exceptional cases permission may be given by the proper 
faculty committee to receive credit on examination for work equiva- 
lent to regular college courses, although not completed in an insti- 
tution of recognized collegiate rank. Such examinations will cover 
the work as given at Occidental College. Formal application for 
such examinations, with satisfactory evidence of the work completed, 
must be presented to the Registrar. 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 

Persons of at least twenty-one years of age may be admitted as 
special students and may be so classified for one year. Upon satis- 
factory completion of a full year of work in the College a special 
student may apply for classification as a candidate for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. As such, he will be expected to meet in full 
all admission and degree requirements. 

No one will be admitted as a special student who has been in 
attendance at another institution within two years of the date of his 
application. Special students are subject to all the rules and regu- 
lations which apply to regular undergraduate students. i 

Each applicant for admission as a special student should apply 
in person to the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions. In 
addition to official transcripts of academic records, statements of — 
recommendation and formal application for admission, such an 
applicant should present a written statement fully outlining his 
activities since he was last in school and his reasons for wishing to | 
enter Occidental College. 


ADMISSION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS | 

Credentials from schools and colleges in foreign countries will | 
be evaluated in accordance with the established regulations govern- 
ing admission to Occidental College. Graduates from non-accredited 
schools will be required to take comprehensive examinations in 
entrance subjects as specified by the Committee on Admissions. 

No action will be taken by the Committee concerning the admis- | 
sion of a student from a non-English speaking country until there 
has been presented, in addition to the required transcripts of record | 
and recommendations of personal qualifications, acceptable evidence | 
that the applicant’s command of English is sufficient to enable him | 
to carry the courses given at Occidental College. : 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 
AND INFORMATION 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


Students admitted to Occidental College are expected to set and 
observe among themselves a proper standard of conduct, both 
within and without the College. Any student who violates the codes 
of common morality, honor, or good citizenship, or who refuses to 
abide by the regulations of the College, will be subject to such 
penalties as the circumstances justify, including suspension or ex- 
pulsion from the College. The College reserves the right to with- 
hold its degree or its diploma in the case of any student who has 
outstanding financial obligations either to the College, to student 
organizations, or to others in the community. The College also 
reserves the right, without naming specific charges, to exclude from 
its privileges any student whose presence, in the judgment of the 
appropriate administrative officers of the College, has proved to be 
undesirable. 

RESIDENCE 


All women students, both undergraduates and graduates, who 
are not living with their parents or legal guardians must live in the 
halls of residence. In the event that accommodations are not avail- 
able in the halls, arrangements for residence will be made through 
the office of the Director of Residence. All freshman men who are 
‘not living with their parents or legal guardians must live in Swan 
Hall. Information concerning residence facilities and costs will be 
found on pages 112-113 of this catalogue. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


The social life of the College is under the general administra- 
tion of the offices of the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women. 
Regulations governing social life are the result of faculty and stu- 
dent cooperation and administration. 


Committees composed of the Director of Residence and Social 
Activities, the Director of the College Union, the Head Residents, 
the Resident Nurse, and selected student representatives of both men 
and women in college residence halls give consideration to general 


problems of residence mutually affecting men’s and women’s in- 
terests, 


Information concerning social and semi-social organizations 
Wert exist on the campus will be found on page 126 of this cata- 
ogue, 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The purpose of Occidental College is to fit young men and 
women for life in its largest and finest meaning. The College is 
conducted on a distinctively Christian basis, religion being frankly — 
accepted as an essential part of culture and character. The free- 
dom of each student to make his own choice, however, is fully ree- 
ognized. In addition to the classes in religion as a part of the 
curriculum, various other activities contribute to the enrichment and 
expression of the religious life of the college household. 


College assemblies are held four days each week. Guest speak- 
ers of distinction share with faculty members the leadership of these 
gatherings. The weekly voluntary chapel is definitely of a religious 
nature and generally is conducted by the president of the College. 
A vesper service is held each Sunday afternoon under faculty lead- 
ership, with speakers chosen especially for their under of 
young people and their problems. * 

The principal student religious organization is “the Student : 
Christian Association which represents the combined work of the | 
Young Women’s Christian Association and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. Students interested in the yarious branches of 
religious work as a profession also meet for frequent. conferences or 
discussions. A large delegation generally attends the student con- 
ference at Asilomar during the Christmas vacation. During the — 
weeks just preceding Easter and at other periods of the school year 
there are special daily: gatherings for worship and meditation. 


The various churches in the immediate vicinity of the college — 
give special attention to the student constituency, while the larger — 
churches of Los Angeles‘and Pasadena offer opportunities oo an | 
exceptional nature for religious work and worship. | 


HEALTH 


_ The College makes an especial effort to safeguard the health of | 
its students, recognizing that adequate health habits and education — 
are an essential part of a.college program, and that good health is — 
necessary if full value is to be attained from curricular activities. 


A medical examination is required of all students at the begin- 
ning of each year. A course in hygiene and health education is | 
required of all students. Training in wholesome physical recreation — 
is provided by courses in the Physical Education department that | 
strive to develop physical health as well as skills in various sports | 
that may be enjoyed both in college and in after life. Some such — 
physical education activity is required throughout the atuceae? 
entire course. 
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The Health Service of the college also attempts to prevent illness 


_ by supervision of living conditions in the dormitories and fraternity 


and sorority houses, by scientific planning of campus meals, and by 


' continual care of the college environment. 


Those students who are not in good health may receive advice 
and aid at daily office hours at Emmons Memorial, while those 
temporarily unable to attend classes will be cared for as bed-pa- 
tients. The Emmons Memorial is a new building, home-like in 


_ atmosphere, but equipped as a small modern hospital and staffed 
_ by two registered nurses. Its capacity is usually more than ade- 
| quate, but if a temporary over-crowding should occurr, the college 
reserves the right to give preference to students in residence on the 


campus. 

The following persons comprise the health staff of the College: 
College Physician, William E. Christensen, M. D.; Consultants, 
H. Douglas Eaton, M. D., Psychiatrist; Ethel M. Hamilton, M. D.; 


| Registered Nurses, Mrs. Mira S. Bird and Miss Susan Kuhn; Fac- 
ulty Health Committee, Hazel E. Field, Ph.D., Chairman. 


HEALTH REGULATIONS 


The health service and facilities of the College are available to 
the students within the general tuitional charge under the following 
regulations: 

1. The registration of all students is regarded as incomplete 
until they have had a medical and physical examination. Provision 
for these examinations is made in the regular registration procedure 
at the beginning of each semester, and students who delay exami- 


nations beyond the time set for their individual appointments will 


be charged a late examination fee of one dollar. 


2. The College assumes no responsibility for injuries in classes 
or athletics, either intercollegiate or intra-mural, beyond first-aid 


_ treatment and treatment of minor injuries. 


3. Emmons Memorial serves as the Health Center for the cam- 


_ pus; daily consultation hours are maintained for treatment of minor 


ailments. The College Physician is subject to call for serious cases 


| and emergencies but for any services making unusual demands upon 
_ the physician a charge will be made at reduced rates. 


4. Emmons Memorial furnishes care to students who are ill, 
subject to the following regulations: 


(a) Non-resident students will be charged for meals and laun- 


_ dry at regular rates. 


_ fb) Bed-patients may not leave until formally discharged. 
Visitation will be reduced to the very minimum, and students refus- 
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ing to cooperate with this and other necessary regulations may 
thereby forfeit their right to the facilities of the health center. 


(c) Students with communicable diseases may have to bear the 
expense of a special nurse. This need will be determined by the 
College Physician. 


(d) The expense of clinical and laboratory tests and of special 
medicines must be borne by the student. 


9. The following items are not included in the general service 
and must be considered as extra expense: surgical work, services of 
specialists, additional nursing or medical service beyond that ordi- 
narily available, X-ray examinations and any other expensive tests 
or treatments, removal to a nearby hospital in case of serious illness 
requiring complete hospital care. 


In case of emergency an effort will be made to consult the par- 
ents, but if necessary the College Physician will assume any needed 
responsibility. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


REGISTRATION 
Registration booklets are issued at the beginning of each semes- 


_ ter to all students entitled to register for that semester. Upon com- 


pletion of the procedure outlined therein the booklet is approved 


_ by the student’s adviser and countersigned by the Comptroller and 


the Registrar. The student is then given a certificate of registration 
showing the courses for which he is enrolled. Students previously 


| matriculated who fail to register at the appointed time and all 


students who fail to return registration booklets on the day they 
are issued will be charged a fee of one dollar for each day of delay. 


STUDY LISTS 


Each student at the time of registration must select with the 
signed approval of his official adviser the course of study which he 
intends to pursue. All courses for which college credit is desired 
must appear on this study-list. No student will be admitted to any 
classes or exercises of the College except as authorized by his cer- 
tificate of registration and study-list. 


In making their study-lists lower division and special students 
may be advised by any member of the Committee on Registration. 
As soon as selection has been made of the group or department in 
which a student is chiefly interested or intends to do his major 
work, advice should be sought from the committee of advisers for 
this proposed major subject. 


Students interested in obtaining a teachers’ credential must con- 
sult the head of the School of Education before beginning the work 
of the upper division. 


During the first week of a semester a student may change his 
study-list without fee through formal petition approved by his ad- 
viser, by the instructors whose courses are involved, and by the 
Registrar. A fee of two dollars is charged for each change after 
the first Friday of the semester. No course may be entered after 
the second Friday of the semester, nor may a course be discontinued 
after the fourth Friday of the semester without incurring a grade of 
failure. 

AMOUNT OF WORK 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is measured in 
terms of full-courses and half-courses. No student may register 
for less than three full-courses, or equivalent, in any semester with- 


(out special permission. The maximum program for freshmen is 
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four subjects (either full-courses or half-courses) during each 
semester. No sophomore normally will be allowed to take more 
than five subjects in any one semester. These subjects may be 
distributed as follows: four full-courses and one half-course, three — 
full-courses and two half-courses, or two full-courses and three half- — 
courses. In the upper division no student may register, without | 
special permission, for more than four full-courses and one half- 
course or three full-courses and three half-courses. Required physi- | 
cal education activity courses and work in applied music, subject 
to the limitations outlined on page 99, may be taken in addition 
to the maximum study-list limits outlined above. | 


If a student’s record at the end of a semester indicates any un- 
finished work or scholastic deficiencies his maximum program for 
the following semester will be limited to one half-course less than 
that normally permitted a student in his classification. | 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations are held regularly at the close of each semester. 
and are required of all students. Mid-semester examinations may 
also be required as a partial basis for mid-semester reports. Failure 
to take or to pass any regular, mid-semester, or other course exam- | 
inations will result in such deficiencies and disqualifications as in- 
structors may impose. A fee of one dollar is charged for an 
examination given at an irregular time or to make up a deficiency. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 


A student’s scholastic standing is indicated by the following 
grades: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, barely passing; Inc. 
Incomplete; Con., Condition; F, Failure. | 

An Incomplete (Inc.) indicates that although the work done is 
of passing grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished be- 
cause of illness or for some other reason over which the student has 
no control. This grade is given only with the written permission 
of the Dean of the Faculty. An Incomplete may be removed in such 
manner as the instructor may determine. 


A Condition (Con.) indicates that the work is not of passing 
grade but that the deficiency may be removed by an examination or 
through some other method approved by the instructor. If re- 
moved, no higher grade than D may be given. No Condition may 
be removed within two weeks after the close of the semester in 
which it was incurred. | 

When a Condition or Failure is given, the instructor is required 
to file with the Dean of the Faculty a written statement, explaining 
the reason for the grade. In the case of a Condition, this statement 
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must include also an outline of the additional work required to re- 
-move the Condition. 


_ A Condition or an Incomplete becomes a Failure if not removed 
‘within one calendar year of the date on which it was incurred. 
! 


Students registered for graduate credit in those courses for 
which graduate credit may be obtained toward either the General 
Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts may be given 
one of two grades: “P,” indicating satisfactory graduate work, or 
~“¥F,” indicating failing or unsatisfactory graduate work. Graduate 
students registered in other courses are graded in accordance with 
_the regular grading system for undergraduates. In exceptional cases 
a graduate student’s grade may be deferred (Def.) by the instruc- 
tor in charge of the course. Where this is done a grade of “P” 
‘must be filed within one year in order to receive credit for the 
course. 


GRADE POINTS 


__ The grade point system is used to indicate the standard of 
scholarship of the student. Under this system grade points are 
assigned for each course according to the following scale: Six 
grade points per half-course for a grade of A; four grade points 
per half-course for a grade of B; two grade points per half-course 
for a grade of C. No grade points are allowed for a grade of D. 
For each Condition or Failure, two grade points per half-course 
are deducted. A student’s grade point average is determined by 
dividing the total number of grade points which he receives at the 
end of a semester by twice the number of half-courses for which 
he was registered during that semester. 


An Incomplete is not taken into account in estimating this aver- 
age. Upon the removal either of an Incomplete or a Condition, 
however, the student’s permanent record is changed to show the 
Tesultant grade point average. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


To be in regular standing a student must maintain a grade 
‘point average of not less than 1.00. Failure to attain such an 
average at the end of a semester entails the following penalties for 
the ensuing semester: (a) for a grade point average of less than 
(1.00 but not below 0.80—warning; (b) for a grade point average 
below 0.80—probation. A student on warning who fails to main- 
tain a grade point average of 1.00 during the following semester is 
placed on probation. The program of a student on warning or on 
‘probation or whose record for the previous semester shows an In- 
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complete, Condition or Failure, is limited to one half-course less 
than that normally permitted a student in his classification. | 


A student who is passing in less than two and one-half semester - 
full-courses, or equivalent, at the end of a semester or a student on 
probation who fails to attain a grade point average of 1.00 for the 
following semester is subject to disqualification. | 


A student whose general scholastic record is unsatisfactory may 
be placed on probation or disqualified at any time by the Faculty 
Committee on Student Conduct and Scholarship. | 


All first disqualifications are for one semester. During this 
period the student’s record will not be transferred with honorable 
dismissal. No credit will be given by Occidental College for work 
completed at another institution by a student who has been dis- 
qualified. After an absence of one semester a student who has been 
disqualified may be reinstated with the consent of the Dean of the 
Faculty. Under normal conditions a second disqualification is 
permanent. All disqualifications become a part of the student's 
permanent record. 


A minimum grade point average of 1.00 for a student’s entire . 
course is required for graduation. Standards of scholarship in 
major and minor subjects are stated under the rules governing 
majors and minors. 


Reports on the scholastic standing of each student are made 
near the middle and at the close of each semester. The mid-semes- 
ter reports, however, do not become a permanent part of the 
student’s record. 


ATTENDANCE 


In general, the College requires regular attendance of students 
at classes and at chapel and assembly exercises. Specific rules 
governing attendance and outlining the penalties imposed for 
absences are published with the schedule of classes at the beginning 
of each semester. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


With the consent of the Dean of the Faculty, and upon appli- 
cation to the Registrar, a student in good standing who finds it 
necessary to withdraw from the College may be granted leave of 
absence or honorable dismissal. A student who discontinues his 
work without complying with these requirements receives Failures 
for all courses in which he was registered at the time of withdraw- 
ing from college, loses his privilege of re-registration and forfeits 
his right to honorable dismissal. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


The class in which a student is to be ranked is determined as 
ollows: 

| FRESHMAN: The meeting in full of all entrance requirements 
is outlined on pages 22-23. 

_ SopHomore: The completion of a minimum of seven semester 
ull-courses, or equivalent. 

| Junior: The completion of a minimum of fifteen semester full- 
sourses, or equivalent, and satisfaction of the lower division re- 
(uirements outlined on pages 35-36. 

, SENIOR: The completion of a minimum of twenty-two semester 
jull-courses and one semester half-course, or equivalent. 


THE PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY 


The Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the Delta 
f California. The members in course are elected on the basis of 
cholarship and good moral character. “Not more than one-eighth 
f the best scholars of the senior class, who are candidates for the 
sachelor of Arts degree, may be elected. * * * Not more than one- 
hird of this quota may be elected on the basis of their standing 
it the end of the junior year.” 


\ 


PLAN OF UNDERGRADUATE STURM 


The regular undergraduate course normally extends through 
four academic years and leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
The first two years of the course are intended to provide a com- 
prehensive but sound foundation in the subjects which generally 
are considered essential to a liberal education. During the last two 
years of his course a student devotes himself largely to more in- 
tensive study in the particular major subject or field of his choice. 


The curriculum of Occidental College is organized into seven 
groups of inter-related departments, and opportunity is offered for 
upper division concentration in the broader fields afforded by group 
majors as well as in the work of individual departments. These 
seven groups are as follows: I. ENGLISH AND SPEECH EDUCATION; 
II. FOREIGN LANGUAGES: Classical Languages, French, German, Ital- 
ian, and Spanish; Ill. SOCIAL SCIENCES: Economics and Sociology, 
History and Political Science; Iv. NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHE- 
MATICS: Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Physics, Mathematics; v. EDU- 
CATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY; VI. PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION; VII. FINE ARTS: Art, Music, Library Instruction. Detailed 
information concerning the courses of instruction offered within the 
several groups will be found on pages 50-102. 


The work of the curriculum of the College is measured in terms 
of full-courses and half-courses. Approximately five-eighths of 
each full-course is spent in regular classroom work, the remaining 
three-eighths in conferences, directed independent study, or labora- 
tory work. In each half-course not less than one-fourth of the time 
is spent in conferences, directed independent study, or laboratory 
work; the remainder is regular classroom work. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred upon candidates 
formally recommended by the faculty on the basis of satisfactior 
of the following requirements: 


1. The completion of thirty-one semester full-courses, © 
equivalent, of which sixteen normally will be completed in the lowe! 
division and fifteen in the upper division, including specified re 
quirements. | 

Not more than twelve semester full-courses, or equivalent, wil 
be credited toward the degree from any one department. Of these 
not more than four and one-half may be taken in the lower division 
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2. The completion of three semester half-courses, or equivalent, 
1 Philosophy and Religion. At least one semester half-course must 
e completed in both lower and upper divisions; the remainder may 
e in either division. 


3. The completion of two hours per week in a physical educa- 
on activity course throughout each semester of the undergraduate 
purse (see page 86). 


4. The completion of a course in the provisions and principles 
f the United States Constitution (see page 68). 


5. The satisfaction of requirements in English Composition 
see English A, page 52). 


6. The attainment of a grade point average of 1.00 or better 
1 the candidate’s course as a whole, including the work of his 
nal semester. Credit transferred from other institutions must 
1eet this requirement but will not be accepted as more than the 
quivalent of a grade point ratio of 1.00 in determining the general 
ourse average. 


The candidate must also maintain an otherwise honorable and 
cceptable record, which must be free from all conditions at least 
ix weeks before graduation. 


7. The establishment of at least one year of residence (the last 
wo semesters of the course) with a minimum program of three 
ull-courses, or equivalent, per semester distributed as provided for 
nder the requirements of the upper division. - 


8. The attainment of a satisfactory grade in a final compre- 
ensive examination in the candidate’s major subject (see page 38). 


THE LOWER DIVISION 


Supplementing general requirements as outlined above, each 
tudent is expected to complete sixteen semester full-courses, or 
quivalent, before the end of the sophomore year. These courses 
re to be distributed as follows: 


ENGLISH AND SPEECH EDUCATION, three semester full-courses. 


In the freshman year: English 1-2 and Speech Education 1-2, or substitutes 
pproved by the departments on the basis of satisfactory examination of ex- 
mption from these courses, In the sophomore year: A semester full-course, 
r equivalent, chosen from English 51-54, inclusive. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE, one year full-course. 


In the freshman or sophomore year: A foreign language course numbered 
2, 3-4, or above. Students entering with more than two years of high school 
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credit in one foreign language may complete this requirement by taking a 
semester full-course numbered 4 or above.t 
3. SOCIAL SCIENCES, three semester full-courses. 


In the freshman year: History and Political Science 1-2. In the sopheniire 
year: Economics 1. 


4, NATURAL SCIENCES, one year full-course. 


In the freshman or sophomore year: Either (1) Biology 3-4; (2) Chemistry: 
3-4 and 3L-4L or 5L-6L; (3) Geology 11-12; (4) Physics 7-8; or (5) Physics: 
1-2 and 3-4. 


5. HYGIENE, one semester half-course. 

In the sophomore year: Physical Education 60.2 This requirement may also 
be satisfied by (1) an examination of exemption prior to the beginning of the: 
junior year; (2) completion of Biology 51 and 113; (3) completion of a 
minor in Biology. 

6. PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION, one semester half-course or one 
semester full-course, or equivalent. 

In the freshman and/or sophomore year. Either Philosophy 11 or any of the 
lower division courses in Religion. ) 
7. LIMITED ELECTIVE, one ae full-course, or equivalent. | 

In the freshman or sophomore year:* Either (1) Psychology 1; (2) Philos. 
ophy 25; (3) Mathematics 1 or 3; (4) Art 1-2; (5) Music 1-2; or (6) og 
and Music 1 taken concurrently. | 
8. FREE ELECTIVES, three to four semester full-courses, or equiva- 


lent, and one semester half-course. 
In the heaps and sophomore years: To be chosen from courses which 
establish prerequisites for the student’s proposed major subject or which bes! 
suit his individual needs and interests. 


As early in the lower division as possible, every student shut 
determine the major and minor he later wishes to pursue, in ordet 
that the necessary prerequisites may be included in his program of 
lower division studies. When a major subject has been chosen, the 
student should consult with the committee of advisers within his 
chosen group concerning his subsequent course of study. 


On recommendation of major advisers and with the approval of 
instructors in courses concerned, sophomores meeting in full the 
lower division requirements may petition the Faculty Committee or 


1In exceptional cases, on the basis of formal petitions approved by the 
student’s adviser and the head of the Foreign Language department, a languae: 
taken in high school may be repeated in college with full credit. 

2Upon formal petition, approved by the student’s adviser and the head 0: 
the Physical Education department, the required course in physical educatior 
activity may be omitted in the semester in which Physical Education 60 1 
taken. 

8Note that sophomore standing is prerequisite to Psychology 1 and Phil 
osophy 25, 
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Classification for permission to include upper division courses in 
their programs of study. Credit so established may be accepted 
toward upper division requirements. 


THE UPPER DIVISION 


The upper division covers the work of the junior and senior 
/years, normally amounting to fifteen semester full-courses, or equiv- 
‘alent. Except in the case of students transferring from other insti- 
tutions or those who have been granted formal permission to defer 

certain requirements, a candidate for the degree is not registered in 
_the upper division until he has met all of the specific requirements 
‘of the lower division. 


Supplementing general requirements for the degree as outlined 
on pages 34-35, the following specific requirements are to be com- 
pleted in the upper division: 

1. The completion of a minimum of thirteen and one-half 
‘semester full-courses, or equivalent, after the student has entered 
the upper division, provided this work completes the total required 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


2. The completion of a minimum of ten semester full-courses, 
or equivalent, of upper division work, including major and minor 
\Tequirements. 


3. The completion of a semester half-course or full-course in 
Philosophy or Religion, chosen from Philosophy 103 or 104 or any 
‘of the upper division courses in Religion. If a semester half-course 
has been completed in the lower division, a semester full-course or 
equivalent must then be taken in the upper division to satisfy this 
requirement. 
MAJOR AND MINOR REQUIREMENTS 

Upon entering the work of the upper division, each student 
‘must select as the field in which he proposes to do intensive study 
either a group major or a departmental major and a departmental 
‘minor chosen from two separate departments. From the time of 
‘such selection the student’s program will be supervised by an 
adviser or a committee of advisers within his chosen field. Double 
‘Majors (one in each of two groups or within the same group) are 
permitted, subject to approval of the Dean of the Faculty. 


Complete information regarding the major and minor require- 
‘ments of each group and department is published under Courses of 
‘Instruction, pages 50-102. 

The following regulations relate to the administration of all 


groups and departments, under the general supervision of the Dean 
of the Faculty: 
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eA departmental major consists of not less than five nor 
more than six semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper 
division. A departmental minor consists of not less than two and 
one-half nor more than three semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
in the upper division. Courses required in excess of the above. 
minima may be specified wholly or partly from related departments. 


A group major consists of not less than seven nor more than eight 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division. | 


2. A student transferring from another institution who is 
granted senior standing must include in his year’s program of 
studies a minimum equivalent to four and one-half semester full- 
courses of upper division work, at least three of which must be in 
his major subject. 


3. Regular major courses must be pursued in each of three 
semesters, including the last two. Students are advised to continue 
the work of the major group or department throughout all semes- 
ters of the upper division. : 


4. Each group establishes its standard of scholarship require: 
ments for majors and minors. This standard may be higher than 
that required for graduation but may not exceed a grade point 
average of 1.50. In general, students who fail to attain a grade 
point average of 1.00 in lower division courses of any department 
will not be accepted by that department as majors or minors. The 
recommendation of the major group is necessary for graduation. 
Each group is required to report delinquent scholarship of it: 
major students to the Dean of the Faculty at the close of each 
semester. 


5. A change in the choice of a major, after the student a 
entered the upper division, may be made only with the permissior 
of the Dean of the Faculty and the consent of the groups or de 
partments concerned. A change in a minor may be made with th 
consent of the major group or department and the Dean of the 
Faculty. 

6. A student finding it necessary to change his major subjec 
because of unsatisfactory scholarship in that subject may be place 
on probation. Unsatisfactory scholarship in the new major ma} 
lead to his disqualification from the College. 


7. Each group or department requires of a major student in th: 
second semester of the senior year a comprehensive final examina 
tion in the major field or subject. This examination may be eithe 
written or oral and is conducted by a special committee, one mem 
ber of which may be from outside the student’s major group 9 
department. This committee decides whether the student has passe 
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‘the examination and determines his grade. The grade is filed at 
‘the Registrar’s office and becomes a part of the student’s permanent 
‘college record. A student who fails to pass his comprehensive 
‘examination may not take a second examination within six weeks 
after the date of failure unless special consideration is recom- 
‘mended by his major group or department. 


Students who take comprehensive examinations must also take 
final course examinations in all subjects except their majors. 


8. All students completing a departmental major in either 
‘Education or Physical Education must also complete a major for 
‘graduation from Groups I-IV or VI-VII. For candidates for the 
Special Secondary Credential in Physical Education this second 
‘major consists of a minimum of four semester full-courses, or 
‘equivalent. For candidates for the General Elementary Credential 
‘the second major consists of not more than five semester full- 
courses, or equivalent, in a subject which offers suitable prepara- 
ition for public school teaching. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


__ A certain portion of the work of each of the courses at Occi- 


dental College may be pursued in independent study (see page 
34). An opportunity for a limited amount of completely inde- 
‘pendent study is offered to upper division students through the 
privilege of obtaining credit by examination in the field covered 
by such study. A statement outlining in detail the plan under 
‘which independent study may be pursued will be found in the 
‘class-schedule bulletin which is published at the beginning of each 
‘semester. Independent reading courses are offered also in some 
departments. Information concerning these courses may be found 
‘under Courses of Instruction, pages 50-102. 


) 


SUGGESTED COURSES OF STUDY 


_ The plan of undergraduate study at Occidental College empha- 
sizes a liberal education of the type which is generally recognized as 
desirable preparation for all professional or vocational fields. 
Opportunity is afforded, however, for flexibility sufficient to develop 
programs suited to students’ individual needs and to provide for the 
subjects which are specified by various professional schools as a 
basis for graduate study. Each student who is looking forward to 
entering any of the professions or vocations indicated below should 
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consult the special advisers as designated throughout his entire — 
course: | 


Business or Commerce:.......2¢.ccJse0.i0eocse0-.sclssetaeee Younc 
Engineering qos. scicccbiesedecipentse-sessae ren ee KIRKPATRICK 
Government ‘Service -2....222005.c.e.00onso-nscaessees<ccteec tne Brown | 
Journalism and Writing -.:..0.00:::c.cc-.-2--2se.ne:-cees STELTER 
LAW conccceececcececseecstenncvcesetsscarevenesaesetoonsstecesdecusty ADAM ~ 
Library -1..-:0 20) oe eae McCoy 
Medicine...2:c2.006..2..0b SELLE | 
Ministry and Religious Education........_..---- cece ODELL 
MUSIC ..0.0...-cececcocceesnuseasecseacedoqecccecvenssesnecesrelnit haa ann HARTLEY 
Nursin goon. nest occ cncenedontep ec letctceeeeee tee rr FIELD 
Physical Education, Coaching............--0-....-.-sssceeees TRIEB, Hopcpon | 
Social Work i220. Day | 
Teaching 2... 2a SINCLAIR 


Students who do not have a well-defined vocational objective 
may confer with any member of the Committee on Registration 
concerning their lower division course of study and with their major 
advisers concerning upper division work in the fields of their par- 
ticular interest. | 


The courses of study suggested below are offered as tentative | 
guides: 
1. GENERAL LIBERAL ARTS COURSE: Students who wish to take a 
general liberal arts course should select, with the counsel of their 
major advisers, courses which will fulfill the general requirements 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts as outlined on pages 34-39, 
and which will best meet their individual interests and needs. 


2. BUSINESS OR COMMERCE: A major in Commerce and Finance is’ 
offered in the Department of Economics for students who wish to ' 
develop a background for business as a vocational field. Such 
students should include within the framework of general require: ' 
ments for the degree of Bachelor of Arts (see pages 34-39) the 
following courses as lower division electives: Economics 2 (Prin- 
ciples and Problems) and Economics 5-6 (Accounting). Upper 
division courses suggested for majors in this field are outlined on, 
page 64. / 
3. ENGINEERING: Students contemplating entering professional 
courses in Engineering after the completion of their work at Occi- 
dental College should major in the department most closely related, 
to their interests. Specifically recommended courses as outlined 
below should be included in the work taken to meet the general 
requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts (see pages 34-39). 
French or German is recommended to meet the foreign language 
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requirement, also Economics beyond the minimum of Economics 1 
is desirable for students interested in any phase of engineering. 


For Chemical Engineering: Major in Chemistry. Course should 
include Chemistry 3-4, 5L-6L, 101-102, 103-104, 105-106, 107-108; 
Mathematics 1-2, 5-6; Physics 1-2, 3-4, 103-104, 105-106, and 107 
or 124. 


For Civil Engineering: Major in Mathematics or Physics. 
Course should include Mathematics 1-2, 5-6, 103, 105; Physics 1-2, 
3-4, 105-106, 107. 


For Electrical and Mechanical Engineering: Major in Physics. 
Course should include Mathematics 1-2, 5-6, 9, 103, 104, 110; 
Physics 1-2, 3-4, 103-104, 105-106, 107, 121-122. 


For Mining and Petroleum Engineering: Major in Geology. 
Course should include Geology 11-12, 13-14, 111-112, 115-116, 
117-118, 119; Chemistry 3-4, 5L-6L, 103-104; Physics 7-8. 


Students contemplating Engineering as a profession should have 
taken Chemistry, Physics, Elementary Algebra and Plane Geometry 
in high school. Their courses in college should be planned in 
close consultation with their major departments, in which work 
should begin in the freshman year. 


4, GOVERNMENT SERVICE: Students preparing for work in the 
service of federal, state or local government should include Eco- 
nomics 2 in their lower division electives (see general requirements 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, pages 34-39). Such students 
should include in their upper division work the following courses: 
History and Political Science 152 (Government in the United 
States) and 159-160 (Government Service); Economics 105-106 
(Public Finance and Economics of Government) and 119-120 
(Statistics). 


Students contemplating the American Foreign Service as a 
career should include in their upper division work courses in 
History and Political Science 155 (International Relations), 157 
(Problems of American Foreign Policy), 163 (Commercial Law), 
105-106 (History of the United States), and Economics 101-102 
(Money, Banking, International Trade and Finance). A working 
knowledge of at least one foreign language is also necessary. 


, It is essential that each student work out a program with his 
Special adviser as early as possible to fit his particular needs. 


x JOURNALISM AND WRITING: See Department of English, page 
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6. LAw: Completion of a four-year program of undergraduate 
work is recommended as a basis for admission to most of the first 
class law schools, although a few of them will accept students on 
the basis of a minimum of three years of liberal arts college work. 
In completing the general requirements for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree (see pages 34-39) students interested in preparing for 
subsequent professional work in Law should place special emphasis _ 
on the Social Sciences. Economics 2 (Principles and Problems), | 
Speech Education 4 (Public Speaking) and Philosophy 25 (Logic) | 
should be included in the work of the lower division. In the upper | 
division such courses as may be recommended by the student’s | 
special adviser should be completed in Economics, History and 
Political Science and other subjects. 


7. LIBRARY SCIENCE: For students who expect to become librarians 
a broad preparation in English, Social Science and Modern Lan- 
guages is particularly desirable and a knowledge of the Natural : 
Sciences is helpful. No special major is recommended and stu- 
dents should therefore select for this more thorough study some field 
of real interest. Requirements for admission to most of the grad- 
uate schools accredited by the American Library Association include : 
at least a year each of French and German and the ability to type: 
with a fair degree of accuracy and speed. Other requirements will 
be met through completion of the work outlined by Occidental 
College for the degree of Bachelor of Arts (see pages 34-39). 


In California a special credential in librarianship is required of. 
high school librarians. Candidates for this credential must include 
in their undergraduate work courses in Education required for the 
general secondary credential with the exception of practice teaching. 


8. MEDICINE: Students who plan to go to medical school are 
advised to include in their high school programs the following 
subjects: English, three years; German or French, two years in 
one language; Algebra, one and one-half years; Geometry, one 
year; Trigonometry, one-half year; Chemistry, one year; and elec- 
tives including preferably Physics, Biology or additional foreign 
language. | 

The mathematical and physical sciences are being increasingly 
recommended by medical schools as prerequisites for admission anc. 
pre-medical students are advised, therefore, to elect courses in thes¢ 
subjects whenever possible. Ordinarily the pre-medical student wil 
major in Physics, Chemistry or Biology, preferably in Physics 0’ 
Chemistry. Although students following a pre-medical course at 
expected to fulfill all lower division requirements by the end 0 
the sophomore year, certain of these requirements may be deferre’ 
to the upper division on recommendation of the special adviser. 
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Pre-medical students are expected to include within the general 
requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts (see pages 34-39) 
the following courses: Physics 7-8 (General); Chemistry 3-4 
(General), 5L-6L (Qualitative Analysis), 101-102 (Quantitative 
Analysis), 103-104 (Organic) and 105-106 (Physical); Biology 
3-4 (General), 101 (Comparative Anatomy), and 106 (Embryology). 
Other courses which are strongly recommended are either Mathe- 
matics 1-2 or Chemistry 9; Psychology; a second foreign language 
(French or German); upper division courses in Physics; Biology 
107 (Parasitology), 108 (Histology), 112 (Microtechnique), 113 
(Physiology) and 126 (Bacteriology). 


The student is advised to complete the four-year course whenever 
possible before applying for entrance to a medical school. Upon 
petition to the Faculty Committee on Classification, permission may 
be granted to substitute the first year of the course in a Class A 
School of Medicine in lieu of the fourth year of the regular course 
for the A.B. degree, but this privilege will be extended only to 
students who have satisfactorily completed the first three years of 
their course at Occidental College. A student granted permission 
to make this substitution for his fourth year will be required to 
take a special comprehensive examination in his major subject at 
the end of his third year of work at Occidental College. 


9. MINISTRY AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: Consult special adviser 
for courses best suited to individual interests and needs. See De- 
partment of Philosophy and Religion, page 90. 


10. NURSES’ COURSE: At the end of five years, three in the College 
and two in either the Bishop Johnson College of Nursing at the 
Good Samaritan Hospital in Los Angeles or the Huntington Memo- 
rial Hospital School of Nursing in Pasadena, a student may receive 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts from Occidental College. An addi- 
tional year of work will be required by either Hospital School for 
graduation from that school and eligibility to the examination for 
registration as a nurse in the State of California. 


The student must meet all of the requirements for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts as outlined on pages 34-39 with the exception 
that undistributed credit equivalent to seven and one-half semester 
full-courses, five of which may be counted as of the upper division, 
will be granted for the work of the Hospital School. In some de- 
partments of the College the specific requirements for the major 
may be reduced by a maximum of two and one-half semester full- 
) courses on the basis of the work completed in the Hospital School. 
_A special comprehensive examination in her major subject must 
_be passed by each pre-nursing student at the end of her third year 
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in the College in lieu of that ordinarily required in the second 
semester of the senior year. 


Within the framework of the above requirements for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts the following specific courses must be included: 
Biology 3-4 (General), 51 (Human Anatomy), 101A (Mammalian 
Anatomy), 113 (Physiology), 128 (Bacteriology); Chemistry 3-4 
(General) and 3L-4L (General) and 5L-6L (Qualitative Analysis) ; 
Psychology 1 (Introductory). 

11. music: See School of Education, page 106, and Department 
of Music, page 96. | 


12. PHYSICAL EDUCATION, COACHING: See School of Education, 
page 107, and Department of Physical Education, page 86. 


13. socIAL woRK: A major in Sociology is offered in the Depart. 
ment of Economics and Sociology for students who are interested 
in obtaining a background for subsequent training in the field o! 
social work. Such students should include Economics 2 in the 
elective work of the lower division (see general requirements foi 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts as outlined on pages 34-39) 
Courses suggested for a major in Sociology are outlined on pag 
64. | 


14. TEACHING: See School of Education, pages 105-107. 


GRADE ERS Ss EUDY 


Graduate study is under the general direction of the Graduate 
Committee, which determines the requirements for admission to 
graduate standing, authorizes the courses offered for graduate credit 
in the several groups of departments, and specifies the requirements 
for the degree of Master of Arts. This Committee passes upon cre- 
dentials of applicants for admission, receives and passes upon de- 
partmental recommendations regarding graduate students and nomi 
nates candidates for the degree of Master of Arts. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


An applicant who holds a Bachelor of Arts degree from a col- 
lege or university approved by the Association of American Univer- 
sities is eligible for admission to graduate standing at Occidental 
College. In exceptional cases other persons of maturity and suf- 
ficient attainments may be admitted to graduate courses. Formal 
applications for admission and official transcripts of all academic 
records must be filed with the Registrar of the College preferably 
at least two weeks before the beginning of the semester in which the 
applicant seeks admission. Applications from students not previous- 
ly matriculated at Occidental College must be accompanied by an 
application fee of two dollars; this fee is non-refundable if for any 
reason the applicant does not enter the College. 


Admission to graduate standing does not in itself establish 
candidacy for an advanced degree, or for a teaching credential, re- 
quirements for which are stated hereinafter in detail. 


A specific date for graduate registration is designated each 
semester on the college calendar and all graduate students are 
expected to register formally on that date. Registration booklets 
will be issued at the office of the Registrar only to graduate students 
whose applications and credentials have been approved by the 
Graduate Committee. These booklets must be completed and filed 
with the Registrar on the same day they are issued. A special fee 
of $1.00 is charged for each day that registration is delayed. No 
student may register for graduate study after the third Saturday of 
any semester. 


Every graduate student is admitted subject to such general regu- 


lations of the College as are not altered by those of the Graduate 
Committee. 
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SECONDARY CREDENTIALS 


Graduate Students who seek the recommendation of the College 
for a California General Secondary Credential are required to pur- 
sue their study under the direction of the head of the Department 
of Education and must have their programs approved by him. An 
outline of professional requirements for the credential may be 
found in this catalogue under the statement of the School of Edu- 
cation (pages 105-107). 

In addition to courses in Education as outlined by the head of 
that department, each candidate for the secondary credential is re- 
quired to take graduate course work in his academic major and to. 
pass final comprehensive examination in his major subject. These 
requirements, however, may be met by transfers of satisfactory 
records from other institutions. On recommendation of his major. 
adviser a candidate for the secondary credential who is a graduate 
of Occidental College may be excused from comprehensive examin- 
ation in his major subject provided he already has passed satis- 
factorily a comprehensive examination in this subject within two 
years previous to the time of completion of requirements for his 
credential. ; 

Graduate course work may be pursued in the departments of 
Biology, Chemistry, Economics, English, and History and Political 
Science, which offer graduate majors toward the degree of Master 
of Arts. Certain other departments of the College, although not in 
a position to offer graduate majors, give a limited number of courses 
for which graduate credit may be established in meeting require 
ments for the secondary credential. These departments are: Classi 
cal Languages, German, French, Spanish, Mathematics, Music 
Physical Education, and Physics. 


The program of each applicant for the secondary credential mus 
be approved both by the head of the Department of Education anc 
by the head of the student’s academic major department. At thr 
beginning of the semester in which he proposes to complete worl 
for the credential, the student must apply to the Graduate Commit 
tee for approval of his candidacy. This approval will be grante 
only if the applicant is recommended by the heads of the two de 
partments concerned on the basis of fulfillment of professional re 
quirements for the credential, mastery of major subject, and genera 
fitness for teaching. Two copies of an outline of graduate wor 
completed and proposed must be filed with the application fo 
approval of candidacy for the credential. 


Students who are candidates both for a teaching credential an 
for the degree of Master of Arts must declare their primary obje' 
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tive when filing application for admission to graduate standing, and 
in case of conflict between requirements for the credential and for 
the degree, those for the primary objective as stated shall take prece- 
dence over other requirements. The attention of graduate students 
is called to the fact that it is not possible to complete requirements 
for both the teaching credential and the advanced degree within one 


academic year. 
MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


A limited number of candidates may be accepted each year for 
work toward the degree of Master of Arts in those departments which 
specifically offer graduate courses of instruction. No new candi- 
dates may be accepted in any given year as graduate majors in de- 
partments other than those designated in the current catalogue for 
that year. 


During the academic year 1938-39 graduate majors toward the 
degree of Master of Arts will be offered in the departments of Biol- 
ogy, Chemistry, Economics, Education, English, and History and 
Political Science. Credit may be allowed also toward this advanced 
degree for certain courses from other departments as stated in de- 
partmental announcements concerning graduate work. No credit 
will be granted, however, toward this degree for any courses taken 
before the student has received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon candidates 
formally recommended by the faculty on the basis of approval (a) 
by the candidate’s major adviser, (b) by the Graduate Committee 
and (c) by the Dean of the Faculty, and satisfaction of the follow- 

Ing requirements: 

1. The completion of an approved undergraduate course in 

studies preliminary to those which the student intends to pursue in 
his graduate work. Additional undergraduate courses may be re- 

quired if in the judgment of the major adviser and the Graduate 
Committee the student’s undergraduate work does not form sufficient 
unified basis for graduate study. 


_ 2, The completion of three year full-courses, or equivalent, of 
graduate credit at Occidental College, one-half of which shall be 
An major subject courses numbered 200 or above. 


_ 3. The satisfactory completion of a program of graduate studies 
| approved by (a) the head of the department in which the student 
1s taking a graduate major, (b) the Graduate Committee, and (c) 
the Dean of the Faculty. A minimum of one-half of a student’s 
graduate work must be completed in a single major department. 
|The remainder may be chosen in related work in other departments 
/m such a way as to form a consistent plan of study. The work in 
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any one department may be partly or wholly made up of research | 
or special study carried on under the direction of or with the criti. 
cism and approval of the department. | 

A student seeking to obtain the degree of Master of Arts must: 
consult the head of the department in which he wishes to pursue a. 
graduate major and under his direction must prepare a preliminary 
program of courses leading to the degree. 

Course work may be distributed according to whatever plan may 
best meet the needs of each individual student provided all of the: 
work required for the degree, including both course work and thesis, 
shall be completed within a period of four calendar years. Because 
of the emphasis placed on the quality of graduate work, however, 
not more than three full-courses, or equivalent, may be taken in any 
one semester by a student who is or who expects subsequently to 
become a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts. | 


Every candidate for the advanced degree is required to re- 
register at Occidental College at the beginning of each semester so 
long as any portion of the degree requirements, including thesis, is 
in process of fulfillment, until the degree shall have been awarded 
or the candidate shall have formally withdrawn from the College. 
A special form may be secured from the Registrar’s office for regis- 
tration without fee during any semesters in which the candidate seeks 
no credit toward the degree. 

At the beginning of the semester in which he proposes to com- 
plete course work for the advanced degree, the student must apply 
to the Graduate Committee for approval of his candidacy for the 
degree of Master of Arts. This approval will be given only if the 
previous graduate work of the student has been satisfactory in the 
judgment of (a) his major adviser, (b) the Graduate Committee, 
and (c) the Dean of the Faculty, and if his candidacy is fully 
recommended by the head of his graduate major department on the 
basis of fulfillment of all requirements for the advanced degree. 
Two copies of an outline of graduate work completed and of addi- 
tional work proposed shall be filed with the application for approval 
of candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts. 


4. The passing of a final comprehensive examination in the 
candidate’s graduate major subject. 

5. The completion of a thesis on a subject approved by the 
major adviser under whose direction the work must be done. Credi 
equivalent to a semester full-course will be allowed for the thesi: 
toward the degree of Master of Arts. The head of the candidate’ 
major department must approve the subject matter and extent 0 
the thesis, and must recommend it in its final form to the Graduati 
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Committee at least four weeks before commencement. The thesis 
shall then be passed upon by the Graduate Committee. No candi- 
date will be recommended for the degree whose thesis has not been 
accepted and approved by this Committee and by the Dean of the 
Faculty. If accepted by the Committee, two typewritten copies of 
the thesis in acceptable form must be deposited with the College 
Librarian two weeks before commencement, together with a fee of 
$4.00 to cover the cost of binding. 


6. Under each department of study will be found a statement 
of specific requirements for a graduate major in that department. 
No student may continue to major in a subject who has forfeited 
the approval of the department. 


7. Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must have met 
the requirements of the Act of the California State Legislature re- 
garding a course in American Institutions. (See History and 


Political Science 2, 105-106, 152 and 153-154). 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


_ The tuition fee for graduate students is $127.50 each semester 
for the regular program. A pro rata tuition of twenty-four dollars 
per half-course is charged for a partial program of less than three 
semester full-courses, or equivalent. A graduation fee of ten dollars 
is payable thirty days before commencement by accepted candidates 
for the degree of Master of Arts. Statements of laboratory fees may 
be found on page 109 of this catalogue. 


GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


__ Three scholarships valued at $225.00 each are available to can- 
didates for the degree of Master of Arts. The Robert Grant Martin 
Scholarship is offered only to majors in English; the other two 
scholarships are open to candidates from all departments offering 
‘graduate majors toward the advanced degree. Application for these 
scholarships should be made to the Graduate Committee. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The courses of instruction offered by Occidental College ar 
listed on the following pages alphabetically according to depart 
ments within their respective groups as follows: : 


GROUP I—-ENGLISH AND SPEECH EDUCATION. 


GROUP II—FOREIGN LANGUAGES: Classical Languages, French 
German, Italian, Spanish. 


GROUP III—SOCIAL SCIENCES: Economics and Sociology, Histor 
and Political Science. 


GROUP IV—-NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS: Biology, Chem 
istry, Geology, Mathematics, Physics. 


GROUP V—EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY. 
GROUP VI—PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 


GROUP VII—FINE ARTS: Art, Music, Library Instruction. 


Lower division courses are numbered 1 to 99; upper divisio 
courses, 100 to 199; graduate courses, 200 and above. L added t 
a number denotes a laboratory or field course. A laboratory perio 
is based upon two hours of laboratory or related work. Hyphenate 
numbers, as 1-2, indicate a year course. Though it is general] 
intended that such a course be pursued throughout the year, a sti 
dent may receive credit for either semester without the other unle: 
the course is designated “Throughout the year only.” Consent ¢ 
the instructor is prerequisite to entering any hyphenated course i 
the second semester. | 


Classes normally meet only from Monday to Friday, inclusiv 
Saturday trips off the campus are required in connection wil 
certain courses, however, and where so required must be taken 4 
the student at his own expense as part of the regular work of tl 
course. 


It is expected that all courses listed herein will be offered durir 
the academic year 1938-39 unless there is included in the descri 
tion of any particular course a statement to the contrary. At 
subsequent changes either in course offerings or in faculty will | 
announced in the schedule of classes which is published at t 
beginning of each semester and which may be obtained upon reque: 


Any undergraduate course for which fewer than five students 2 
enrolled at the beginning of a semester may be withdrawn. 
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Group I 


Paietoh AND SPEECH EDUCATION 


_ The English and Speech Education Group offers election of such 
integrated courses from the two departments as may best serve the 
expressional and cultural needs of the individual student. 


GROUP MAJOR: A minimum of four year full-courses, or equiva- 
‘lent, of upper division work chosen from such courses as may be 
advised in each individual case by the group committee of advisers. 
‘The major ordinarily will include the following courses: English 
101, 121-122 or 124, 130, 139, 145-146, and additional work from 
courses 121-168; Speech Education 101, 121, 155 or 156, 175, 176 
and additional work from courses 100-190. 


Prerequisite: Four and one-half semester full-courses, or equiva- 
lent, of lower division work within the group. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS: Offered in English and in Speech 
Education. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in English and in Speech 
Education. 


{ 


ENGLISH 
Proresson STELTER Proressor Houston 
AssociATE PRoressor THOMPSON ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CROISSANT 
Mr. JenniNGs, Instructor Mr. Espey, Instructor 


The Department of English offers courses which give (1) train- 
ing in the use of the English language as a medium of expression, 
practical and artistic; (2) opportunity for study in the general 
field of English literature, its important types and periods, and its 
cultural relationships as they contribute to a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of literature and life; (3) specific preparation for teachers 
of English; (4) a fundamental cultural background for subsequent 
preparation or experience in various vocations and professions, as 
Journalism, Creative Writing, Library Work, the Law, the Ministry, 
and such other professions as might profit from a general training 


mn this field. 


_ DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equiva- 
ent, in the upper division; six semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
n the upper division for students seeking the recommendation of the 
department for graduate work or for a General Secondary Creden- 
dal. A major should ordinarily include English 101, 121-122 or 
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124, 130 or 132, 139, 145-146 and additional work from courses 
110-256. Speech Education 121 is accepted as major work, and 
Speech Education 151, or its equivalent, is recommended to all. 
majors in the department seeking a teacher’s credential. All students 
majoring in the department, especially those who expect to pursue 
graduate work in English, should equip themselves with a reading 


knowledge of one or more foreign languages. 
I 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: For graduation, two and one-half semes- 
ter full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division; three semester 
full-courses, or equivalent, for students who seek the recommenda- 
tion of the department. A minor ordinarily should include work. 
from courses 101, 130 or 132, 139, and 145 or 146. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Courses 1-2 and 51-52, or 
equivalents. 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 1-2; two semester 
full courses from lower division courses numbered above 50, or, 
equivalents. 


GRADUATE MAJOR FOR DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS: Of the three. 
year full-courses required for the degree (see the general require- 
ments for the degree of Master of Arts page 47), a minimum of 
one-half must be taken in courses numbered 200 or above, including 
two graduate seminars, graduate year-courses, or equivalents. Eng- 
lish 121-122 and a reading knowledge of one foreign language are 
required. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION: All candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, the degree of Master of Arts, or the Secondary 
Teacher’s Credential, majoring in the department, shall take a com- 
prehensive examination covering the general field of English litera- 
ture. Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts shall take also’ 
an examination covering the field of the thesis. | 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES ) 


A. ESSENTIALS OF COMPOSITION 

Required in connection with course 1-2, or subsequently for graduation of all 
students whose work in any department shows deficiency in the essentials Of | 
composition. A fee of five to ten dollars is charged for the course. Either 
semester (no credit). 


1-2. ENGLISH COMPOSITION THE STAFF 


Introductory course. Given in connection with Speech Education 1-2. Re 
quired for graduation and prerequisite, completed or in progress, to all other | 
courses in the department. Application may be made for examination for | 
exemption from the course. Full-course, throughout the year. 
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31-52. HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE THE STAFF 


A. A thorough survey; advised for students who intend to major or minor 
in the group or department. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 completed or in progress. 
Full-course, throughout the year. Either semester may be taken separately. 

' B. A briefer course with attention to types. Prerequisite: Course 1-2, com- 
pleted or in progress. Half-course, throughout the year. 


53-54. INTRODUCTION TO THE NOVEL HOUSTON 
An introductory study of the novel as a type. Prerequisite: Course 1-2, 
completed or in progress. Half-course, throughout the year. 


61-62. JOURNALISM JENNINGS 
' News writing. Prerequisite: Course 1-2, completed or in progress. Half- 
‘course, throughout the year. Either semester may be taken separately. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Certain courses of the upper division are given as indicated in 
alternate years. 


101. ADVANCED COMPOSITION THE STAFF 
The theory and practice of: 
A—Narrative and descriptive writing. 
B—Expository writing. 
C—Argumentation. (See Speech Education 121). 
D—tThe informal essay. 
E—Critical writing. 
F—Short story writing. 
G—Versification. 


One of the types is offered each semester. Open to advanced sophomores. 
Half-course, either semester. 


110. ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
__A survey based on historical principles. Intended primarily for teachers of 
English. Half-course, second semester. Not given in 1938-39. 


121-122. OLD ENGLISH THOMPSON 

Elements of Old English grammar, with readings; survey of the literature of 
the period and the history of the language. Required for the Master of Arts 
degree. Half-course, throughout the year only. Graduate students may elect 
as full-course. 


(124. THE PERIOD OF CHAUCER 

The life and times of Chaucer; readings principally in the Canterbury Tales 
and in Troilus and Criseyde; survey of Middle English grammar and litera- 
ture. Full-course, second semester. Not given in 1938-39. 


128. DEVELOPMENT OF THE DRAMA JENNINGS 

From the beginnings to the closing of the theatres in 1642, exclusive of 
Shakespeare. Miracles, moralities and interludes; Shakespeare’s predecessors, 
contemporaries, and successors. Half-course, first semester. 
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129. ELIZABETHAN NON-DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


A survey of the non-dramatic literature of the period with chief attention 
given to Spenser. Half-course, second semester. 


130. SHAKESPEARE STELTER 


Reading of all the work of Shakespeare; his dramatic art; theatrical and 
social background of the period. Full-course, first semester. 


132. SHAKESPEARE 
Intensive study of two plays. Half-course, second semester of alternate years. 


135. MILTON AND THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY STELTER 


The life and times of Milton; his poetry and most important prose; the 
poetry and prose of the period. Full-course, first semester. 


136. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY HOUSTON 


The background, the literary movements, and the major poets and prose 
writers of the period. Full-course, second semester. 


137. THE ROMANTIC PERIOD STELTER 


The rise of romanticism; Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats; 
other writers of verse and prose of the period (1780-1832). Full-course, 
second semester. 


139. THE ENGLISH NOVEL HOUSTON 


The development of the English novel to the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. Full-course, either semester. 


144. THE VICTORIAN PERIOD 


A survey of the period (1832-1892), with detailed study of the major writers. 
Full-course, first semester. Not given in 1938-39. 


145-146. AMERICAN LITERATURE THOMPSON 


A general survey of American literature, with a detailed study of important 
writers. Full-course, throughout the year. Either semester may be taken 
separately. 


151-152. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE CROISSANT 


A survey of English and American literature since 1890, with special atten- 
tion to modern tendencies in (A) Poetry, (B) Drama. Full-course, through- 
out the year, Either semester may be taken separately. 


153. TYPES OF LITERATURE THE STAFF 


Studies in the various types, as the essay, drama, novel, with such limitations 
as are announced in the schedule. Half-course, one semester. 


161-162. ADVANCED JOURNALISM JENNINGS 


A study of American journalism. Half-course, throughout the year. Open 
to sophomores. 


167-168. COMPARATIVE LITERATURE HOUSTON 


A study of world classical literature and its influence upon English. Full- 
course, one semester, or half-course throughout the year. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the 
Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, upper 
division Courses 110 and following may be credited as graduate 
work toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree 
of Master of Arts. With the consent of the instructor, qualified 
seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


211-212. SEMINAR THE STAFF 
Subject to be chosen. Half-course or full-course, throughout the year. 


255-256. LITERARY CRITICISM STELTER 
A study of the chief theories of literary criticism, of poetry, and of the types 
of poetry. Half-course, throughout the year. Open to seniors. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 
Equivalent of one semester full-course. 


| SPEECH EDUCATION 
PROFESSOR LINDSLEY Dr. von WEISSLINGEN, Instructor 

Mr. Mouat, Instructor By Special Appointment, Mr. BEASoM 

The Department of Speech Education seeks to develop the stu- 
dent’s knowledge and skill in speech as an integral part of his whole 
personality and as an important medium of social adaptation. 
Emphasis is given to the sincere, vivid and direct communication of 
ideas for persons in all walks of life. 

The advanced courses in this department embrace basic prin- 
ciples and practice in the fields of public speaking, interpretation of 
literature, dramatics and the teaching of speech. Course work is 
supplemented by extra-curricular activity in debating, oratory, ex- 
tempore speaking, dramatic reading and play production. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equiva- 
ent, in the upper division. Major students should do work in prac- 
ical speech making, oral interpretation and dramatics. Definite 
work is required in actual platform presentation in addition to 
sourse work. 


_ DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Three semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
‘n the upper division. 

Students of advanced standing who are interested in drama may 
‘eceive credit equivalent to one and one-half semester full-courses 
oward the degree of Bachelor of Arts through satisfactory comple- 
ion of the summer session course of the Pasadena Community Play- 
1ouse School of the Theatre. Properly qualified graduate students 
nay receive similar credit for this course toward the General 
secondary Credential. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2, FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH THE STAFF 
Training in the basic skills requisite to effective oral communication of 
ideas. Given in connection with English 1-2. Full-course, throughout the year, 


3. ORAL READING . MOUAT © 
The elementary principles of reading. Techniques of impression; techniques — 


of expression. Assimilation and expression of thought and feeling. Prerequisite: 
Course 1-2. Full-course, second semester. 


4, PUBLIC SPEAKING LINDSLEY | 


The selection, organization and extempore presentation of original subject 
matter. Prerequisite: Course 1-2. Full-course, second semester. 


5. ORAL ARGUMENTATION LINDSLEY — 


The nature of reasoned discourse. Elementary techniques in the analysis, 


organization and presentation of evidence and factual subject matter. Pre- 


requisite: Course 1-2. Half-course, first semester. 


6. VOCABULARY STUDY LINDSLEY 


English words and their background. Word roots, stems, prefixes, suffixes, 
synonyms, antonyms. Extensive use of thesaurus and dictionary. AHalf-course, 
second semester. 


ll]. ELEMENTARY STAGECRAFT 


Practical preparation of stage settings, construction, painting and manipu- | 


lation of scenery, properties and lighting. Open to all students interested in 
play production. Half-course, first semester. Not given in 1938-39. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. SPEECH EDUCATION AS PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT LINDSLEY 
Study and analysis of speech habits in the light of social backgrounds. The 


relation of speech to personality traits. Modification of speech behavior. | 
Recommended particularly for candidates for teachers’ credentials. Half-course, — 


either semester. 


101. ADVANCED PUBLIC SPEAKING LINDSLEY 
(A) The principles of unity, sequence and movement applied to oral dis- 
course. Emphasis on subject matter, ideas and comprehensive synthesis of 


materials. (B) Platform technique and the principles of rhetorical style in 


oral discourse. Prerequisite: Course 2. Full-course, first semester. 


121. ADVANCED ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE 

An intensive course in the theory and practice of argumentation and debate. 
Applied logic: reasoning, fallacies, refutation. Prerequisite: Course 5. Half- 
course, first semester. Not given in 1938-39. 


122. PERSUASION LINDSLEY 
A study of the nature of response. Analysis of special audience types an 
the psychological forces that affect human conduct. How to arouse interest, 
hold attention and win response. Prerequisite: Course 101 or 121. Full-course, 

second semester. 
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130. INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATE AND ORATORY BEASOM AND LINDSLEY 

Subject to the recommendation of the department special credit may be 
‘earned by participation in extra-curriculum contests in debate and _ public 
speaking. The credit is earned throughout the year and is awarded on petition 
from the individual students at the end of the second semester. Not more than 
semester half-course credit may be granted in any one year. 


135. PHONETICS MOUAT 
- An intensive course for advanced students in the problems of voice quality, 
enunciation and vowelization. Required of Speech majors and minors. Half- 
course, first semester. 


151. ORAL INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE LINDSLEY 

A study of the physical and intellectual basis of expression limited to the 
interpretation of the literary forms of lyric and narrative poetry, the essay, 
short story and drama. Planned especially for English majors. Prerequisite: 
Permission of instructor. Half-course, first semester. 


155. TECHNIQUE OF ACTING LINDSLEY 


_ Characterization, pantomime, emotional expression and control. Half-course, 
first semester. 


156. DRAMATIC READING LINDSLEY 
The application of aesthetics to the appreciation of literature. The art of 


interpretation as influenced by literary backgrounds. MHalf-course, second 
semester. 


170-171. RADIO BROADCASTING LINDSLEY 

Historical survey of commercial and educational broadcasting. Study of the 
possibilities of radio as a social and educational force. Practical experience in 
orogram planning, script writing, production and direction, and in microphone 
‘echnique. Enrollment limited. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. Half. 
course, throughout the year. 


175. HISTORY OF STAGE PRESENTATION VON WEISSLINGEN 
| An historical survey of the origin and development of the theatre, its social 


‘unction and significance; a study of various kinds of theatres. Full-course, 
frst semester. 


176. PROBLEMS OF STAGE PRESENTATION VON WEISSLINGEN 
_ Practical instruction in stage technique and stage management. Students 


ire assigned to practical work on productions. Prerequisite: Course 175. 
Yull-course, second semester. 


[90. TEACHING SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

An analysis of the speech training program in the secondary school. Aims 
ind methods in Speech. Lectures, discussions, demonstrations. Half-course, 
second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1938-39. 
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Group II 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


The courses offered in foreign languages are designed to give a 
basic knowledge of language, literature and culture. The work of 
the first two years places emphasis upon the acquisition of a reading - 
knowledge of the language studied. The upper division courses in 
modern languages offer also an opportunity to gain a reasonable 
mastery of the written and spoken language. 


GROUP MAJOR: A minimum of seven semester full-courses, or 
equivalent, of upper division work in such courses as may be ad- 
vised in each individual case by the group committee of advisers. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS: Offered in Classical Languages, French, — 
German, Spanish. The minimum requirement for a major is five 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, of upper division work (includ- 
ing, in modern languages, Course 101-102). | 


A comprehensive examination covering the major field of study 
will be required at the end of the senior year of students majoring | 
within this group. Such students should include in their preparation | 
the appropriate one of the following courses: French 103-104 and 
105-106, German 103-104 and 105-106, Spanish 103-104 and 109- 
106. | 


DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Classical Languages, French, — 
German, Spanish. The minimum requirement for a minor is two 
and one-half semester full-courses, or equivalent, of upper division | 
work. | 


Prerequisite to the major or minor, and to all upper division 
courses in Classical Languages, French, Spanish and German: | 
Course 3-4. 


In all courses except 1-2, credit will be given for the work of 
either semester. 


Students pursuing graduate courses in foreign language, unless 
excused for especial reasons, will be required to have a reading 
knowledge of both French and German. Students who seek the rec- 
ommendation of a foreign language department for a General Sec: 
ondary Credential are expected to complete the requirements of the 
major and a minimum of a year full-course of graduate work. Upon - 
completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive — 
graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential for French 
103 to 125, inclusive; for Spanish, 103 to 125, inclusive; for Ger- 
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man, 103 to 106, inclusive; and for all upper division courses in 
Classical Languages. 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


| PROFESSOR LOWTHER 


| Credit toward a major in this department may be given for His- 
tory and Political Science 101 (Ancient History) and for Art 146 
(Archaeology of Greece and Rome). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. FIRST YEAR LATIN LOWTHER 


_ The fundamentals of grammar and extensive reading of easy narrative. Full- 
sourse, throughout the year only, in alternate years. 


3-4, INTERMEDIATE LATIN 7 LOWTHER 


A play of Plautus or Terence and selections from Vergil’s Aeneid. In the 
irst semester some attention will be given to a review of the elements of 
Latin grammar. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or equivalent. Full-course, through- 
put the year. 


51-52. FIRST YEAR GREEK 


_ The fundamentals of grammar and reading of selections from Xenophon or 
the Gospels. Full-course, throughout the year only, in alternate years. Not 
ziven in 1938-39. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Course 3-4, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all upper division courses in 
he department. 


(01-102. LATIN LITERATURE LOWTHER 
' Selections will be read from one of the following groups each semester: 

A. Latin Comedy (Plautus and Terence). 

B. Lyric and Elegiac Poetry (Horace, Catullus, Propertius, Tibullus 

and Ovid). 

C. Cicero and Pliny. 
D. Juvenal and Martial. 
E. 


Historians of the Republic and of the Empire (Sallust, Livy, Sue- 
tonius and Tacitus). 


| Full-course, throughout the year. 


03-104. CLASSICAL LITERATURE IN ENGLISH LOWTHER 


' No knowledge of the original language is required for this course. The 
uum is to give students an acquaintance with Greek and Latin literature through 
‘he medium of English translations. Greek and Latin literature in alternate 


ears. Greek literature will be given in 1938-39. Half-course, throughout the 
‘ear. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


PROFESSOR LOWTHER PROFESSOR BELL 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR TAYLOR ASSOCIATE ProFressor NIvon 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR BICKLEY Mr. STRAUBINGER, [nstructor 


FRENCH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. ELEMENTARY FRENCH THE STAFF | 
Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple French, writing, — 


conversation, dictation. Full-course, throughout the year only. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH THE STAFF | 


Readings from moder French novelists, dramatists and poets, grammar - 
review, composition, conversation, collateral reading. This course aims to en- | 


able students to read modern French with ease, and to write simple prose 
correctly. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school French. Stu- 
dents entering with more than two years of high school French will be ex- 
pected to take French 4. Full-course, throughout the year. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, and for - 


courses above 102 the ability to understand spoken French. 


101-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION NIVON , 


Intensive exercises in oral and written French, critical study of syntax, re- 
ports and discussions on periodicals and on collateral reading. This course 
aims to give a mastery of spoken French. Full-course, throughout the year. 


103-104. SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE TO THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY NIVON 


Literature of the Old French period and of the Renaissance; the formation 
of the “Classic Ideal”; the theater of Corneille, Moliére and Racine; the 
philosophers, scientists, encyclopedists, with special attention to Montesquieu, 


Voltaire and Rousseau; the decline of Classicism, the beginnings of Romanti- — 
cism. Attention of students taking this course is called to English 136 and 


137. Full-course, throughout the year in alternate years. 


105-106. MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE 


The development of the drama in France from the time of Scribe to the | 


present; the novel and short story, with some attention to the lyric and to — 
literary criticism. Special consideration will be given to the following authors: — 


Victor Hugo, Balzac, Zola, Alphonse Daudet and Anatole France. Full-course, 
throughout the year in alternate years. Not given in 1938-39. 


125. FRENCH PRONUNCIATION NIVON 


A study of French phonetics based upon the standard manuals. Required 
of candidates for the secondary credential offering French as a major or minor. 
Half-course, first semester. 
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GERMAN 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. ELEMENTARY GERMAN THE STAFF 
Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple German, composi- 
tion, conversation. Full-course, throughout the year only. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN THE STAFF 
Reading of modern German prose and poetry, grammar review, composition, 

; conversation, collateral reading. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high 
school German. Students entering with more than two years of high school 
' German will be expected to take German 4. Full-course, throughout the year. 


5-6. SCIENTIFIC GERMAN STRAUBINGER 
' Rapid reading of scientific German for students specializing in science. 
| Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school German. Half-course, 
' throughout the year. 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent. 


} 


101-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION STRAUBINGER 
For students wishing to improve their knowledge of spoken German. Full- 
course, throughout the year. 


103-104. SURVEY OF GERMAN LITERATURE 

Reading of representative works in prose, poetry and drama from the earliest 
times to the present. Full-course, throughout the year in alternate years. Not 
' given in 1938-39. 


105-106. GOETHE’S FAUST TAYLOR 

Reading of Part I entire and of selections from Part II. Lectures on the 
origin and development of the Faust legend and its treatment in literature. 
_Full-course, throughout the year in alternate years. 


ITALIAN 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


/1-2.. ELEMENTARY ITALIAN LOWTHER 
Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple prose, composition, 
conversation. Full-course, throughout the year only, in alternate years. 


3-4, INTERMEDIATE ITALIAN 

Reading of modern Italian prose, poetry and drama, grammar review, com- 
position, conversation, collateral reading. Prerequisite: Course 1-2. Hallf- 
' course, throughout the year in alternate years. Not given in 1938-39. 


SPANISH 


| LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
‘1-2. ELEMENTARY SPANISH THE STAFF 


__ Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple Spanish, writing, 
idioms, conversation. Full-course, throughout the year only. 
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3-4, INTERMEDIATE SPANISH THE STAFF 

Readings from modern Spanish novelists, dramatists and poets, grammar 
review, composition, conversation, collateral reading. Prerequisite: Course 
1-2 or two years of high school Spanish. Students entering with more than 
two years of high school Spanish will be expected to take Spanish 4. Full. 
course, throughout the year. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, and or 
courses above 102 the ability to understand spoken Spanish. 


101-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION BELL | 
Intensive exercises in oral and written Spanish, critical study of syntax, 

reports and discussions on periodicals and on collateral reading. This course’ 

aims to give a mastery of spoken Spanish. Full-course, throughout the year. 


103-104. SPANISH LITERATURE OF THE GOLDEN AGE 

The rise of the drama in Spain, with study of the chief dramatists of 4 
Siglo de Oro, especially Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molina, Alarcon and Calderon, 
and their influence on foreign dramatists. Types of the novel in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, with special attention to the picaresque novel and 
to Cervantes; historians and explorers. Full-course, throughout the year in 
alternate years. Not given in 1938-39. 


105-106. MODERN SPANISH LITERATURE BICKLEY 

The development of the drama in Spain from the neo-classical period to the 
present, with some attention to lyric poetry. The novel, short story, essay and 
literary criticism during the nineteenth century; the “Generation of ’98” and 
contemporary authors. Special attention will be given to the following: Juan 
Valera, Pérez Galdés, Palacio Valdés, Blasco Ibanez, Pio Baroja and Ruben 
Dario. Full-course, throughout the year in alternate years. 


125. SPANISH PRONUNCIATION BICKLEY 

A study of phonetics based upon the work of Novarro Tomas, with some at- 
tention to Spanish-American pronunciation. Required of candidates for the 
secondary credential offering Spanish as a major or minor. Half-course, | 
second semester. 
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Group III. 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Departments of Economics and Sociology and of History 
and Political Science deal with aspects of the field of human rela- 
tionships. Each discipline has its own technique and data. Together 
they provide a foundation for an understanding of the social life of 
the modern world. Through the social science major, students have 
‘the opportunity to familiarize themselves with the outstanding social 
phenomena of the present and the past. 


GROUP MAJOR: A minimum of four year full-courses, or equiva- 
lent, of upper division work in such courses as may be advised in 
each individual case by the group committee of. advisers and includ- 
‘ing the following: Economics 101 (Money and Banking) ; Economics 
154 (Social Control and Progress); Modern European History; 
International Affairs. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS: Offered in Economics and Sociology, 
and in History and Political Science. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Economics and Sociology. 
and in History and Political Science. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 
ProFEssor YouNG Proressor Day 


Rr. Crum, Instructor Mr. HanpsakeEr, Instructor 
By Special Appointment: Mr. Korenic 


The Department of Economics and Sociology aims to acquaint 
the student with the development and nature of economic and social 
systems, their organization, institutions and functioning, and offers 
courses which make available an understanding of fundamental 
sconomic and social principles. Opportunity is offered for three 
ypes of majors in this department: (1) Economics for those stu- 
Jents who desire a general knowledge of this subject; (2) Economics 
-mphasizing Commerce and Finance for those interested in develop- 
ng a background for business; and (3) Sociology. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN ECONOMICS: ‘Three year full-courses, 
yr equivalent, in the upper division, including Economics 101-102, 
\19 and 132. Not more than one semester full-course may be chosen 
rom Economics 150-165, inclusive. 


Prerequisite to the major in Economics: Economics 1-2 and 5. 
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COMMERCE AND FINANCE: Students specializing in this fie] 
should choose in addition to prerequisites and required Courses 10. 
102, 119 and 132, the remaining upper division units from tt 
following courses: Economics 103-132, inclusive; History and Go: 
ernment 162 (Elementary Jurisprudence) and History and Govern 
ment 163 (Commercial Law). 


Prerequisite to the major in Commerce and Finance: Economic 
1-2 and 5-6. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN ECONOMICS: A minimum of thre 


semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division in course 
100-150, including Economics 101. 


Prerequisite to the minor in Economics: Economics 1-2. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN SOCIOLOGY: Three year full-course 
or equivalent, in the upper division, including Economics 105, 11¢ 
151 and 154. Additional courses may be chosen from Economic 
123, 124, 132-165, inclusive; and any one of the following: Psy 
chology 124 (Social Psychology); Religion 154 (Christianity an/ 
Social Problems); and Physical Education 101-102 (Communit 
Recreation). 


Prerequisite to the major in Sociology: Economics 1-2. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN SOCIOLOGY: A minimum of three semes 
ter full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division, includin; 
Economics 151-152. Additional courses may be chosen from th 
above list of those available for credit toward a major in thi 
subject, with the exception of Religion 154 and Physical Educatio 
101-102. 


Prerequisite to the minor in Sociology: Economics 1-2. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF ECONOMICS THE STAF! 

An introductory course dealing with fundamental principles of economic! 
and modern economic problems. First semester required of all lower divisior 
students. Prerequisite: sophomore standing. Full-course, throughout the year 


5-6. PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING CRUME 

A study of accounting principles and methods. Accounts, records and pro’ 
cedure for the average business as conducted by a sole proprietorship, a part 
nership or a corporation. Analysis of financial statements and elements o 
cost accounting, auditing and budgeting. Problems. Full-course, throughoul 
the year, including laboratory. 


9. ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY DAY 
A study of the location of raw materials and their significance to trade and 

industry. Economic conditions and cultural achievements of regions an¢ 

peoples. Open to freshmen and sophomores. Half-course, second semester. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
_ Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 1-2 and junior standing. 


R 

)1-102. MONEY, BANKING, INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

| AND FINANCE YOUNG 
_A study of the principles of money, credit, banking, price movements, and 
nancial organization. Particular attention is given to banking and currency 
wnditions in the United States. The second semester deals especially with 
e fundamentals of foreign exchange, international payments and currency 
‘Jationships, methods of financing foreign trade, protection and free trade. 
wll-course, throughout the year. 


)5-106. PUBLIC FINANCE AND ECONOMICS OF GOVERNMENT 

A study of the financial and economic activities of government, including 
‘xation, public expenditures and social welfare. The second semester deals 
articularly with the relations of government to industry, including problems 


| railroads and public utilities. Full-course, first semester; half-course, second 
_mester. 


)9-110. CORPORATION FINANCE AND 


y INVESTMENTS CRUMB AND KOENIG 

A study of the organization and financial policies of business enterprises, 
scussing the corporate form, promotion, sources of capital, expansion, failure, 
organization of corporations, and the position of the corporation in the social 
stem. The second semester includes an analysis of the various types of 
‘vestments and their adaptability to different classes of purchasers. Half- 
vurse, throughout the year. 


14, ADVANCED ACCOUNTING 

‘An intensive study of partnership and corporation accounting, including 
scounting for consolidations, mergers and holding companies. Advanced 
‘oblems. Prerequisite: Economics 5. Half-course, second semester. 


17. ECONOMICS OF CONSUMPTION AND MARKETING 
A study of the social, economic and business problems involved in buying, 
lling and distributing commodities. Half-course, first semester. 


19-120. STATISTICS CRUMB 
The collection, organization, analysis and presentation of economic data; 
'e determination of types, averages, index numbers and trends; graphic pres- 
itation. No special knowledge of mathematics required. Half-course, through- 
‘ut the year, including laboratory. A special fee of three dollars is charged in 
ynnection with this course. 


' 
23-124. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE AND THE 


UNITED STATES DAY 
A study of the economic history of Europe, with special reference to the 
dustrial revolution, the factory system and labor conditions; the evolution 
’ the United States from an agrarian to an industrialized nation, and the 
art played by commerce, transportation, finance, labor and government. 
alf-course, first semester; full-course, second semester. Either semester may 
2 taken separately, 
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132. ADVANCED ECONOMIC THEORY 

A course designed to present a thorough analysis of the theoretical prin. 
ciples of economics and a survey of the economic system. Current problems 
of production, distribution and exchange, and proposals for economic change, 
Full-course, second semester. 


140. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICIES | 

A survey of international economic policies, including mercantilism, liberal. 
ism, the open door, commercial treaties, population growth, and economic 
expansion of advanced countries over backward countries. Particular atten- 
tion is given to Oriental problems. Half-course, first semester. 


147-148. LABOR PROBLEMS HANDSAKER 

A study of the labor movement, especially in England and the United States, 
and of problems of wages, hours, unemployment, social insurance, child labor, 
labor legislation, governmental participation in labor problems, and labor's 
position in social reform. Full-course, first semester; half-course, second 
semester. 


15]-152. ELEMENTS OF SOCIOLOGY; SOCIAL PROBLEMS DAY. 

A study of principles and problems pertaining to human relationships as 
expressed in social groups and institutions. Open to all students of at least 
junior standing, and to sophomores with consent of the department. Full-course, 
throughout the year. 


153. SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY DAY 

A study of social origins, of the civilizations of primitive peoples and of the. 
development of culture.. The course is intended as a general introduction to 
the study of anthropology. Half-course, first semester. 


154. SOCIAL CONTROL AND PROGRESS DAY 

A study of the agencies of social control, such as custom, public opinion, 
law, religion, art, ceremony and education; the criteria, measurements and. 
goals of social progress. Primarily a senior course. Full-course, second 
semester. 


157-158. COMPARATIVE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS DAY | 

A comparative study of social institutions and of modern social trends and | 
movements with particular attention to the social and industrial revolutions | 
in Russia, China, Turkey and India; the bearing of these social influences . 
upon international relations. Half-course, throughout the year. Either semester 
may be taken separately. 


163-164. FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIAL WORK DAY 

Underlying principles of contemporary social work; principal types of — 
social work and their practicability; a survey of specific public and private | 
welfare agencies. Second semester deals with the techniques of case work; | 
investigation, analysis and treatment of social problems; study of family case © 
records. Half-course, throughout the year. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


With the permission of the department, and upon completion of — 
additional work as approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the 
Committee on Graduate Study, Courses 101-102, 105-106, 109-110, 
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19-120, 132, 140, 147-148, 153, and 154 may be taken by graduate 
udents for credit toward either the General Secondary Credential 
r the degree of Master of Arts. Courses 151 and 152 may be 
‘edited toward the secondary credential. With the consent of the 
spartment, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


|]-212. SEMINAR IN ECONOMIC PROBLEMS YOUNG 
‘Particular attention is given to fluctuations in economic and business con- 


tions, and to problems related to monetary and credit systems. Half-course, 
roughout the year. 
lt 


5-216. HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT 


A survey of the development of economic science from the forerunners of 
e classical school to the present day. Half-course, throughout the year. 


)0. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 
Equivalent of one semester full-course. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


2OFESSOR HARDY 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ADAM 
ASSISTANT PRoFEsSOR LANGSDORF ASSISTANT Proressor Brown 
By special appointment: Mr. Liccett 


PROFESSOR CLELAND 


_ The courses offered by the Department of History and Political 
slence provide training for the understanding of social organization 
the present and the past. Sound knowledge of the field of history 
id political science is essential to the formation of judgments on 
rrent conditions in politics and economics. Selected courses in 
‘is department provide a desirable introduction to specialized train- 


.g in the professions of Law, Public Administration, Diplomacy 
ad Foreign Trade. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN HISTORY: Six semester full-courses, or 
(uivalent, in the upper division, at least four of which must be 
tom History and Political Science 101-150, inclusive. Two semester 
ill-courses, or equivalent, may be elected from History and Politi- 
(1 Science 151-200, and/or, subject to the approval of the Depart- 
12nt, in Economics and Sociology. Of the six semester full-courses 


(o must be in the field of European History and two in the field 
¢ American History. 


| DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN HISTORY: Two and one-half semester 
{l]-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division chosen from His- 
try and Political Science 101-150, inclusive. Students who wish to 
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minor in History are advised to take one course each in Ancient 0 
Medieval, Modern European, and American History. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: History and Political Science 
1-2 and Economics 1. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN POLITICAL SCIENCE: Six semester full. 
courses, or equivalent, in the upper division, at least four of which 
must be from History and Political Science 151-190, inclusive. Two 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, may be elected from History 
and Political Science 101-150 and/or, subject to the approval of the 
Department, in Economics and Sociology. Of the six semester full. 
courses two should be in the field of International Relations and 
two in the field of Government. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN POLITICAL SCIENCE: Two and one-half 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division choser 
from History and Political Science 151-190, inclusive. Of these 
one course must be in International Relations and one in Govern: 
ment. | 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: History and Political Science 
1-2 and Economics 1. . 


The requirement applying to all candidates for degrees and for 
teachers’ credentials of a course in the provisions and principles of 
the United States Constitution may be met by satisfactory comple. 
tion of one of the following: History and Political Science 2, 105: 
106, 152, 153-154. | 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. BRITISH CIVILIZATION CLELAND AND LANGSDORI 


A survey of the political, social and economic development of England 
Required of all freshmen. Full-course, first semester. 


2. AMERICAN CIVILIZATION CLELAND AND LANGSDORF 
A study of the development of American political, social and economic 
institutions. Required of all freshmen. Full-course, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


e . ° e- 
Three semester full-courses in the social sciences are prerequisite to all 
upper division courses in the department. 


101. ANCIENT HISTORY LANGSDORF 


A general survey of ancient civilizations, the Orient, Greece and Rome 
Full-course, first semester. 


102. EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES LANGSDORF 
This course deals with the transformation of European life from the fourth 
to the fifteenth centuries, Full-course, second semester. 
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03. MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY LANGSDORF 


' A study of modern Europe from the Renaissance to the French Revolution. 
‘ull-course, first semester. 


‘04. MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY LANGSDORF 


A study of modern Europe from 1789 to the present time. Full-course, 
2cond semester. 
\ 


05. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES HARDY 


, A study of the political history of the United States from its colonial origin 
arough the Civil War. Full-course, first semester. 


06. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES , HARDY 


| A study of the political history of the United States from 1865 to the present 
me. Full-course, second semester. 


07. THE PACIFIC OCEAN IN HISTORY HARDY 


| A study of the Pacific Area, with especial emphasis upon the relations of 
ie United States and the nations bordering upon the Pacific. Full-course, 
rst semester. 


08. THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT AND CALIFORNIA HARDY 
Open to seniors only. Full-course, second semester. 


(09. HISTORY OF HISPANIC AMERICA HARDY 


A general survey of the planting of Hispanic Colonial Societies in the New 
Jorld and their attainment of independence. Open to sophomores. Healf- 
ourse, first semester. 


10. HISTORY OF HISPANIC AMERICA HARDY 


A general survey of the political, social and economic development of the 
ispanic American Republics since the Wars of Independence. Open to 
yphomores. Half-course, second semester. 


32. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES BROWN 


)An analysis of political institutions and processes in the United States. 
pen to sophomores, Full-course, second semester. 


33-154. GROWTH OF THE LAW AND CONSTITUTION ADAM 


A study of the development of the fundamental legal and_ constitutional 
sinciples of American Government from their origins in Anglo-Saxon England 
the present day. Full-course, throughout the year only. 


5. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS BROWN 


A study of the forces of nationalism and imperialism in the nation-state 
stem and of international law and organization. Full-course, first semester. 


16. COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENTS ADAM 
‘A comparative analysis of the development and functioning of the major 
ivernments in the world today. Full-course, second semester. 


)7, PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY ADAM 


An analysis of the traditional and present day objectives of American 
plomacy. Full-course, first semester. 
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159-160. GOVERNMENT SERVICE BROWN AND LIGGETT 


A study of the development of the government services in this country and 
abroad. Half-course, throughout the year. 


162. ELEMENTARY JURISPRUDENCE ADAM 


A study of the general principles underlying all municipal and international 
law as stated by leading schools of jurists. Open to sophomores. Full-course, 
second semester. 


163. COMMERCIAL LAW ADAM 


A course dealing with those principles of law which are of value to the 
business man, including Contracts, Agency, Partnership, Corporation, Nego. 
tiable Paper and Sales. Open to sophomores. Half-course, first semester, 

= 


195. INDEPENDENT READING STAFF 
Half-course or full-course, either semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 211 or above are open only to graduate stu- 
dents and to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the com. 
pletion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and 
the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive 
credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree 
of Master of Arts for any upper division courses in this department. 


211-212. HISTORY SEMINAR HARDY. 
Half-course, throughout the year. | 


251. MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS BROWN 


A study of the governmental problems of modern metropolitan communities. 
Half-course, first semester. 


252. GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF HISPANIC AMERICA BROWN 
A study of Hispanic American political life with particular attention to 


problems arising from the impact of American culture. Half-course, second 
semester. 


253-254. HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT a | 


The development of western political thought from Plato to the present 
day. Half-course, throughout the year. 


t 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE HARDY and STAFF | 
Equivalent of one semester full-course. 
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Group IV. 
1 NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS 


| 


_ The departments of this group offer the usual basic and sequen- 
ial courses in Biology, Chemistry, Geology, and Physics, and in 
Mathematics, which is of special aid to the physical sciences. Each 
of these subjects offers its special contribution to general education 
vy revealing to man his place in nature. The natural sciences are 
vased on observation and classification of matter and phenomena, 
ither naturally occurring or artificially contrived. They disclose 
undamental principles, promote logical deduction and apply the 


cientific method by laboratory practice and class room demonstra- 
on. 


GROUP MAJOR: A minimum of eight semester full-courses, or 
quivalent, of upper division work in such courses, in at least three 


epartments within the group, as may be advised in each individual 
ase. 


| DEPARTMENTAL Majors: Offered in Biology, in Chemistry, in 
eology, in Physics and in Mathematics. 


| DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Biology, in Chemistry, in 
eology, in Physics and in Mathematics. 


BIOLOGY 

AssociaTE Proressorn SELLE 
| ASSOCIATE ProFessor FIELD 
| The curriculum in Biology presents the science of life as a 
hole, including both plant and animal forms. On the basis of a 
wer division beginning course which makes a survey of the whole 
‘ience of organisms, each upper division course is concerned with 
me special area of the general field. Provision is made through 
quences of upper division courses to give the student a more com- 
ete knowledge of the entire field or to provide for the special 
eds of those preparing for (1) the teaching of Biology in high 


age (2) admission to medical school, (3) admission to nursing 
‘hool. 


ROFESSOR SMILEY 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN BIOLOGY: Five semester full-courses 


ad one semester half-course, or equivalent, in the upper division, 
icluding Course 212. 
The ma 


jor in Biology makes provision for three groups of 
‘idents: 
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1. Those desiring a comprehensive course in the general field 
are advised to include in their major the following courses: Biology 
101, 103, 104, 113 and 126. | 


2. Those desiring to concentrate in the field of Botany should - 
complete Biology 6 in the lower division and should include in their 
major Biology 102, 103, 104, 126, and some individual investigation 
in the senior year (Biology 129-130). 


3. Those desiring to concentrate in the field of Zoology should — 
include in their major one course chosen from Biology 104, 105, 117, . 
118, or 126, and some individual investigation in the senior year 
(Biology 129-130) ; the remainder to be selected from the following - 
courses: Biology 101, 101A, 103, 106, 107-116 inclusive. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN BIOLOGY: A minimum of two and one- — 
half semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Biology 3-4 and entrance 
Chemistry or equivalents. 


Fees of $2.50 per laboratory period in lower division courses | 
and $5.00 per laboratory period in upper division courses are 
charged for work in this department. : 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


3-4, GENERAL BIOLOGY THE STAFF | 
A course concerned with the fundamental facts of life as shown by plants 
and animals, including the essentials of organic structure, physiology, and clas- 
sification, and the relation of plants and animals to human welfare. The labo- — 
ratory work requires study of selected types of animals and plants. This 
course or its equivalent required for majors in the department and for those 
preparing for medicine or nursing. Either semester may be taken separately - 
if desired by students who have met the lower division requirement in natural 
science through some other course. Full-course, throughout the year only (2 
lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 


5. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: 

ANIMAL LIFE SELLE 

The habits, life histories and economic importance of the more common 

insects, birds and mammals of this area. Half-course, first semester (1 lecture | 
and 1 laboratory or field trip). 


6. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: 
PLANTS AND PLANT COMMUNITIES SMILEY | 
Field, laboratory and hezbarium studies of the native plants of the Los 
Angeles region and adjacent areas. Half-course, second semester (2 laboratory 
periods). 


ol. HUMAN ANATOMY FIELD 
A descriptive course in human anatomy supplemented by demonstrations. — 
Intended for students in Physical Education and Nursing. Prerequisite: 
Biology 3-4 or equivalent. Half-course, first semester (2 lectures and 1 demon- ' 
stration period). A laboratory fee of $2.50 is charged for this course. 
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: UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


| Biology 3-4, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all upper division courses in 
Biology, except Course 117-118. 
101. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES FIELD 


A comparative study of the vertebrates, The laboratory consists of a de 
hailed study of the cat and of numerous skeletal preparations, with demonstra- 
tions of other forms. A knowledge of the shark is presupposed. Full-course, 
first semester (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 


101A. MAMMALIAN ANATOMY FIELD 

' Dissection and study of the cat in relation to human anatomy. To be taken 

in connection with Biology 51 where practicable. Credit will not be given for 

goth 101 and 101A. Half-course, first semester (2 laboratory periods). 

102. ALGAE AND ARCHEGONIATES SMILEY 
A survey of the green cryptogamic plants. Full-course, second semester of 

alternate years (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 

103. INVERTEBRATES SELLE 


' Structure, classification, habits, life histories, and economic importance of 
she various groups of the invertebrates. Full-course, first semester of alternate 
years (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). Not given in 1938-39. 


104. SPERMATOPHYTES SMILEY 


| Morphology, taxonomy, geographic distribution and economic importance of 
the seed plants. Full-course, second semester of alternate years (2 lectures 
ind 2 laboratory periods). Not given in 1938-39. 


105. cyTOLOGY SMILEY 
Study of cells, their relation to organic structure and biological theory. Full- 

course, first semester of alternate years (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 

106. VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY SELLE 


_Early developmental embryology and organology of the vertebrates, with spe 
ial reference to the chick, pig and human. Study of whole mounts and serial 
iections. Full-course, second semester. (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 


} 
107. PARASITOLOGY SELLE 


' Structure and life history of the animal parasites of man; methods of infec- 


ion and prevention. Half-course, first semester of alternate years. Not given 
n 1938-39, 


108. HISTOLOGY SELLE 


| Microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs of mammals, with special 
eference to the human. Registration with approval of instructor limited to ten 
itudents. Full-course, first semester of alternate years (2 lectures and 2 labo- 
vatory periods). 


112. MICROTECHNIQUE SELLE 


' Methods of preparing smears, whole mounts, and sections of plant and ani- 
nal tissues. Half-course, second semester (2 laboratory periods). 
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113. PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY FIELD 


A study of the functions of the organ-systems of the vertebrates. The labora- 
tory work consists chiefly of experiments on the frog and human. Prerequisite: 
Entrance Chemistry or Chemistry 3-4 and 3L-4L, completed or in progress; 
Biology 51, 101 or 101A completed or in progress, or permission of instructor, 
Full-course, first semester (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 


114. NUTRITION FIELD 


A study of nutrition, including recent research on the vitamins, the acid- 
base relationships, and the necessity for special elements. Prerequisite: En- 
trance Chemistry or Chemistry 3-4 and 3L-4L, completed or in progress. Healf- 
course, second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1938-39. 


116. GENETICS FIELD 


A study of the principles of heredity in both plants and animals, including 
man. Half-course, second semester. 


117-118. PALEONTOLOGY AND ORGANIC EVOLUTION SMILEY 


Invertebrate paleontology; history of the vertebrates. Prerequisite: Ceology 
11-12. Full-course, first semester (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods); halj- 
course, second semester (2 lectures). Given in alternate years. 


126. BACTERIOLOGY SMILE) 


Lectures on the bacteria and other micro-organisms with laboratory practice 
in microbiological methods. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or Chemistry 
3-4 and 3L-4L. Full-course, second semester of alternate years (2 lectures 
and 2 laboratory periods). 


129-130. ADVANCED LABORATORY THE STAFF 


Supervised individual work. Either semester; not more than two half-courses 
may be counted toward the major. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students 
may receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential 
or the degree of Master of Arts for Courses 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 
106, 108, 113, 114, 116. Courses 117-118 and 129-130 also may be 
credited toward the secondary credential. With the approval of the 
instructor in charge, courses numbered 200 and above are open to 
properly qualified seniors. 


201-202. RESEARCH 
Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. Hours and credit to 
be arranged; each semester. 


212. BIOLOGICAL SEMINAR SMILEY 
Subject: History of Biology. Half-course, second semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 
Equivalent of one semester full-course. 
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CHEMISTRY 

PROFESSOR CHANDLER ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BRANTLEY 
_ Chemistry, as a fundamental science, deals generally with the 
composition and energy of matter. Chemistry therefore serves to 
implement the physical and biological sciences which deal with more 
specific and usually more complex manifestations of nature. It is a 
basic subject in preparation for engineering and for medicine. 


| DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Three year full-courses as follows: 101- 
102, 103-104 and 105-106. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Three semester full-courses, including 
Chemistry 103-104. 

__ Prerequisite to the major or minor: Chemistry 3-4 and 5L-6L, or 
oquivalents. 

A fee of $5.00 is charged for each laboratory period of work in 
‘his department, except that the maximum charge for any one course 
\s $10.00. A breakage deposit of five dollars must be made at the 
oeginning of the year by each student taking a laboratory course in 
Chemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of 
‘he course. 

LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
3-4. GENERAL CHEMISTRY CHANDLER 
' For those with or without high school Chemistry. Must be accompanied by 
sither Course 3L-4L or 5L-6L to meet the lower division requirement in natural 
science. Half-course, throughout the year (2 lectures). 
$L-4L. GENERAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY CHANDLER 


| Laboratory practice in General Chemistry to accompany Course 3-4 for those 
vithout high school Chemistry. Half-course, throughout the year (2 laboratory 


vertods). 
»L-6L. QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS CHANDLER 
‘ Laboratory practice, chiefly in Qualitative Analysis, to accompany Course 
i-4 for those with high school Chemistry. Half-course, throughout the year 
(2 laboratory periods). 
-8. SUPPLEMENTARY WORK IN GENERAL CHEMISTRY AND 

QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS CHANDLER 


An extension of Courses 3-4, 3L-4L, and 5L-6L for those needing further 
nstruction in these subjects. Half-course for the year’s work. 


). INTRODUCTORY MATHEMATICS FOR CHEMISTRY 
AND OTHER SCIENCES BRANTLEY 
A course consisting of a review of arithmetic, instruction in the use of the 
lide-rule and mathematical tables including logarithms. Introduction to 
ilgebra, Trigonometry and Analytic Geometry. Recommended to pre-medical 


tudents whose programs are too crowded to take the regular courses in these 
ubjects. Half-course, first semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


i Chemistry 3-4 and 5L-6L, or equivalents, are prerequisite to all upper 
lwiston courses. 
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101-102. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS BRANTLEY 

Principles and practice in the general methods of gravametric, volumetric, 
and electrolytic determinations, with solution of many typical examples, Full. 
course, throughout the year (1 lecture and 3 laboratory periods). 


103-104. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY CHANDLER 

Lectures and recitations on the aliphatic and aromatic compounds and labo- 
ratory work in their preparations and reactions, Additional work in Organic 
Chemistry laboratory may be registered under Course 109-110. Full-course, 
throughout the year (2 lectures eud 2 laboratory periods). 


105-106. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY 

Introduction to the study of Physical Chemical principles. Lectures, prob- 
lems and laboratory. Additional work in Physical Chemistry laboratory may 
be registered under Course 109-110. Prerequisite: Course 101-102 completed or 
in course, and General Physics. Calculus is recommended. Full-course, 
throughout the year (3 lectures and 1 laboratory period.) 


107-108. INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY CHANDLER 
Consideration in detail of the processes employed in the chemical industries, 
and visits to neighboring plants. Half-course, throughout the year. 


109-110. SUPPLEMENTAL COURSE CHANDLER, BRANTLEY 
Special methods in Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis; additional work 

in Organic, Inorganic, Physical and Physiological Chemistry; Glass Blowing. 

Prerequisite: Consult instructor. Not to exceed a half-course per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may 
be allowed toward either the General Secondary Credential or the 
degree of Master of Arts for Course 109-110. 


201-202. RESEARCH 


Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. Half-course, through- 
out the year. 


203-204. PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY CHANDLER 

Lectures and recitations in the field of Biological Chemistry. May be accom- 
panied by laboratory work credited under Chemistry 109-110, Prerequisite: 
Consult instructor. Half-course, throughout the year or for one semester. May 
alternate with Course 107-108. 


205. COLLOID AND SURFACE CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY 

The principles and application of the physical, electrical and chemical 
properties of surfaces, with particular reference to the colloidal state. Pre- 
requisite: Consult instructor. Half-course, first semester. 


206. THERMODYNAMICS BRANTLEY 


The development of the laws of thermodynamics and their applications to 
the problems of Chemistry and Physics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 5-6. Halj- 
course, second semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 
Equivalent of one semester full-course. 
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! GEOLOGY 
PROFESSOR SMILEY Dr. Dines, Instructor 
Three objectives are sought by the curriculum in Geology: (1) 
to present the natural background to philosophy, history and eco- 
nomics; (2) to give the college student some immediate contact 
with the methods and ideals of science; and (3) to provide the 
requisite training in the Upper Division for advanced work leading 
to the graduate schools or to professional work involving geologic 
data and methods. 


| DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: The major in Geology shall consist of 
the following courses: Geology 111-112, 115-116, 117-118, 119 and 
Biology 117-118. 


Prerequisite to the major: Geology 11-12, 13-14; Chemistry 3-4 
and 3L-4L or entrance Chemistry; and Mathematics 1, or equiva- 
lent. A reading knowledge of French and German is recommended. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Three semester full-courses, or equiva- 
lent, chosen from upper division courses in Geology or from Biology 
117-118, to best support the major department. 


Prerequisite to the minor: Geology 11-12. 


Fees of $2.50 per laboratory period in lower division courses 
and $5.00 per laboratory period in upper division courses are 
charged for work in this department. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


11-12. GENERAL GEOLOGY THE STAFF 

Lectures with assigned reading and laboratory work on physical and his- 
torical geology. Full-course, throughout the year only (2 lectures and 2 labora- 
tory periods or field trips). 


13-14. MINERALOGY DINGS 
_ Crystallography and blowpiping; determinative mineralogy. Prerequisite: 
Entrance Chemistry or Chemistry 3-4 and 3L-4L. Full-course, first semester 
{2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods); half-course, second semester (2 labora- 


tory periods). 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


111-112. PETROGRAPHY AND PETROLOGY DINGS 
Involves manipulation of the petrographic microscope; sight and microscopic 
determination of rock specimens. Prerequisite: Geology 11-12 and 13-14. Full- 
sourse, first semester (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods); half-course, second 
semester (2 laboratory periods). Given in alternate years; not given in 1938-39. 


113-114. GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY OF THE AMERICAS SMILEY 


Prerequisite: Geology 11-12. Half-course, throughout the year in alternate 
rears. Not given in 1938-39. 


115-116. HISTORICAL GEOLOGY SMILEY 


Prerequisite: Geology 11-12; Biology 117-118 recommended. Half-course, 
hroughout the year in alternate years. Not given in 1938-39. 
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117-118. ECONOMIC GEOLOGY DINGS 
A review of the geologic deposits of economic importance. Prerequisite: 
Geology 11-12, 13-14. Half-course, throughout the year in alternate years. 


119. FIELD GEOLOGY DINGS» 
Instruction in the methods of field work with preparation of maps and sec. 

tions. Prerequisite: Geology 11-12 and Mathematics 1. Half-course,. second 

semester of alternate years (2 laboratory or field periods). Not given in 1938-39, 


120. GEOLOGY AND MINERALE RESOURCES OF 


CALIFORNIA SMILEY | 
Prerequisite: Geology 11-12, 13-14. Half-course, second semester of alternate 
years. 


123-124. ADVANCED GEOLOGY LABORATORY THE STAFF | 
Work on special topics. Prerequisite: Geology 11-12 and upper division stand- 
ing. Hours and credit to be arranged. 


195-196. INDEPENDENT READING THE STAFF | 
Prerequisite: Geology 11-12 and approval of the department. Not more than 
a semester half-course will be credited toward the major in Geology. 


-MATHEMATICS 


ASSISTANT PrRoFEssoR ALEXANDER Dr. DiecKmMANN, Instructor 


Mathematics is an exact science. The study of mathematics 
should result, therefore, in the development of power rather than | 
in the acquisition of facts. The department aims (1) to give a 
mathematical background that will permit the student to pursue any 
of the sciences that require mathematics for development and under- 
standing; (2) to give advanced training for those desiring to teach ; 
mathematics; (3) to offer to all other students the fundamental 
values of mathematics which are to be found in its peculiarly exact 
and rigorous logic. 

DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equiva: 
lent, in the upper division, including Course 101-102. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Two and one-half semester full-courses, 
or equivalent, in the upper division. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Courses 1-2 and 5-6. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate stu: 
dents may receive graduate credit toward the Secondary Credential 
for Mathematics 101-102, 105, and 106. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
]-2. MATHEMATICS DIECKMANN | 
A foundation course which includes trigonometry, college algebra, and ana 
lytic geometry. Prerequisite: Elementary algebra and plane geometry. Full- 
course, throughout the year, 
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5-4, UNDERSTANDING OF MATHEMATICS ALEXANDER 


_ A study of carefully selected material from several branches of college mathe- 
aatics, including the calculus, for students who do not plan to specialize in 
aathematics but who nevertheless desire some acquaintance with the power of 
ts methods. Prerequisite: Elementary algebra and plane geometry. Half- 
‘ourse, throughout the year. 


\.6. DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS DIECKMANN 
Prerequisite: Course 1-2. Full-course, throughout the year. 


.. THEORY OF EQUATIONS DIECKMANN 


. The theory of determinants; the theory, analysis, and solution of higher 
umerical and algebraic equations. Prerequisite: Course 1-2. Half-course, 
rst semester. 


|, TECHNICAL DRAWING 


Involves the use of instruments, geometric construction, orthographic pro- 
action, principles of dimensioning, and blue print reading. Practice in letter- 
ng and layout of titles. Full-course, first semester of alternate years. Not 
ven in 1938-39. 


2. ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY DIECKMANN 


Prerequisite: A working knowledge of trigonometry. Full-course, second 
»mester of alternate years. 


‘ 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses for credit toward major or minor: 
fathematics 1-2 and 5-6. 


‘01-102. ADVANCED CALCULUS ALEXANDER 


‘Applications of the calculus to many problems. A study including multiple 
\tegrals, infinite series, and the elements of function theory. Prerequisite: 
jourse 5-6. Full-course, throughout the year. 


03. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS ALEXANDER 
A study of the nature, meaning, and the solutions of ordinary and partial 
ifferential equations and the application of differential equations in the solu- 


on of problems in mechanics and physics. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. Full- 
urse, first semester. 


)4. HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS ALEXANDER 


A study of the development of mathematical theory and the relations between 
3 various branches, with special attention to modern progress and develop- 
ent. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. Full-course, second semester. 


)5. VECTOR ANALYSIS ALEXANDER 


‘The algebra, geometry, and calculus of vector quantities, with applications to 
athematical physics. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. Full-course, first semester. 


)6. COMPLEX VARIABLES ALEXANDER 


‘Complex numbers and their graphical representation. The use of complex 
Tiables in holomorphic functions, in infinite series, in linear differential 
uations, and in the evaluation of definite integrals. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. 
wl-course, second semester. 
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108. HIGHER ANALYTICS 

Advanced analytic geometry, including the study of higher plane curves and 
solid analytic geometry. Prerequisite: Course 1-2. Half-course, second semes- 
ter of alternate years. Not given in 1938-39. 


110. LEAST SQUARES AND PROBABILITY DIECKMANN 

The elements of the mathematical theory of errors in measurement, and the 
theory of probability. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. Half-course, second semester 
of alternate years. | 


Ill. DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY | 

Problems in lines, planes and solids; intersections and developments; iso- 
metric and perspective drawings. Prerequisite: Course 9. Full-course, first 
semester of alternate years. Not given in 1938-39. 


112. MODERN ASTRONOMY 

A more advanced study of astronomy than Course 12, mathematical rather 
than descriptive in its approach. Prerequisite: Courses 5-6 and 12. Full-course, 
second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1938-39. 


PHYSICS 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR KIRKPATRICK AssISTANT PRoFEessor BOLLMAN 


The Department of Physics offers two general introductory 
courses. One is intended to give a thorough preparation for ad 
vanced work, and the other is a shorter survey of the fields of classi 
cal and modern physics for students who are not majoring in physic: 
but who desire a comprehensive general knowledge of the subject. A 
previous course in high school physics is desirable, but not requirec 
for either of these courses. 

In the upper division the aim is to supply a well roundec 
group of advanced courses which comprise as complete a study a: 
can be accomplished in the limited time at the student’s disposal 
and which also provide an adequate preparation for graduate worl 
in physics and engineering for those who intend to continue thei 
studies after graduation. | 


Advantages accrue to the study of Physics from the proximity 0 
the College to the Mount Wilson Observatory, the Griffith Par! 
Planetarium, the California Institute of Technology graduate school 
the Hollywood moving picture and sound recording industry, an 
the numerous aviation enterprises. | 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: ‘Three year full-courses, or equivalen! 
in the upper division, including Courses 103-104 and 105-10¢ 
Chemistry 206 (Thermodynamics) may be credited toward a majo 
in Physics. | 

DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Three semester full-courses, or equivé 
lent, in the upper division. | 
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Prerequisite to the major or minor: Physics 1-2 and 3-4, or 
equivalent. Students entering as sophomores who have had a one 
year college course in General Physics will be enrolled in Physics 
1-2 and will be excused from Physics 3-4 if their work is satisfac- 
tory. ay 
Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate stu- 
dents may receive graduate credit toward the Secondary Credential 
for Courses 107-124, inclusive. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


_ Entrance Algebra is prerequisite to lower division courses except Physics 
11 and Mathematics 1-2 should be taken as a parallel course with Physics 1-2. 


1-2, GENERAL PHYSICS KIRKPATRICK 


Mechanics, molecular physics and heat. The first year of a two year gen- 
eral course for Physics majors, designed as a preparation for subsequent work 
in physics or engineering. Full-course, throughout the year (2 lectures, 2 prob- 
lem periods and 1 laboratory period). 


j 
3-4, GENERAL PHYSICS KIRKPATRICK 


Electricity, magnetism, sound and light. The completion of the introductory 
course begun in Physics 1-2. Full-course, throughout the year (2 lectures, 2 
‘problem periods and 1 laboratory period). 


1-8. GENERAL PHYSICS BOLLMAN 


A comprehensive introduction to the phenomena and laws of mechanics, 
molecular physics, heat, sound, light, magnetism and electricity. Designed to 
meet the needs of pre-medical students and those whose primary interests are 
‘in fields less closely related to physics. Full-course, throughout the year (2 lec- 
vures, 2 problem periods and 1 laboratory period). 


ll. PHOTOGRAPHY KIRK PATRICK 


An elementary introduction to the theory and practice of photography. Half- 


course, first semester of alternate years (1 lecture and 1 laboratory period). 
Not given in 1938-39, 


VW. RADIO BOLLMAN 


_ An elementary course in the fundamentals of radio. It is designed to fa- 
niliarize the student with the underlying theory of radio transmission and the 
Jesign and construction of radio receiving sets and audio amplifiers. Half- 
course, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 1938-39. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


_ Physics 1-2 and 3-4 and Mathematics 5-6 are prerequisite to all upper divi- 


won courses except Physics 107 and 124 for which Physics 7-8 is sufficient 
preparation. 
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103-104. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM BOLLMA] 

A course in the theory of electricity and magnetism, with problems an 
laboratory work illustrating its application to electrical measurement an 
equipment. Full-course, throughout the year in alternate years (2 lectures, 
problem periods and 1 laboratory period). 


105-106. optics KIRKPATRIC] 

A short review of the principles and applications of geometrical optics, fo 
lowed by the study of physical optics, which includes the nature of light, th 
measurement of its velocity, and the laws of interference, diffraction and pola 
ization. Full-course, throughout the year in alternate years (2 lectures, 2 prol 
lem periods and 1 laboratory period). Not given in 1938-39. 


107. MODERN PHYSICS KIRKPATRIC 
An introductory survey of the experimental and theoretical developments an 

trends of modern physics, with particular attention to electron theory, quantui 

theory and atomic structure. Full-course, first semester of alternate years. 


109. soUND BOLLMA 

Theory of the production of sound. Acoustics of an auditorium. Propag 
tion, reflection, refraction and absorption of sound. Practical problems ar 
laboratory experiments. Half-course, first semester of alternate years (1 lectu; 
and 1 laboratory period). 


110. HEAT RADIATION KIRKPATRIC 

Theory of radiation with an introduction to quantum theory and the stuc 
of specific heats. Problems and laboratory exercises relating to heat ph 
nomena. Full-course, second semester of alternate years (2 lectures, 2 i 
periods and 1 laboratory period). 


119-120. ANALYTICAL MECHANICS 

A study of theoretical mechanics. Laws of motion. Statics, virtual wor 
equilibrium. Elementary hydrodynamics and elasticity. Full-course, throug 
out the year in alternate years. Not given in 1938-39. 


121-122. INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS BOLLM! 

An introduction to the application of mathematics to the problems of classic 
physics. Designed to acquaint the student with methods fundamental to a 
vanced physical theory. Full-course, throughout the year. Not given in 1938-3 


124. X-RAYS KIRKPATRI( 

Historical development of the knowledge and theory of x-rays; modern x-r, 
equipment, technique and applications; fundamentals underlying physiologic 
treatment; modern research problems. Includes demonstrations and vias | 
x-ray laboratories. Half-course, second semester of alternate years. 
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Group V. 
MOWUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
{PASC LOI CIE A? 


' The departments of Education and Physical Education have as 
heir major purpose professional preparation for teaching. The 
courses offered by these departments are, for the most part, those 
ndicated by the California State Department of Education as 
ecommended or required for the various teaching credentials. 


Psychology is of particular value to students who are preparing 
or teaching and to those whose major interests are in fields such 
's the Social Sciences, Philosophy and Religion. It is of value to 
ll students in that a study of Psychology enables them to obtain 
‘ better understanding of themselves and of their fellows. 


GROUP MAJOR: A minimum of seven semester full-courses of 
‘pper division work in such sequence as may be advised in each 
ndividual case by the group committee of advisors. 


| DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS: Offered in Education, in Psychology. 
a Physical Education for Men and in Physical Education for 
Vomen. 


All students completing a departmental major in Education or 
a Physical Education must also complete for graduation a major 
rom Groups I-IV or VI-VII. All candidates for an Elementary 
“eachers’ Credential must complete a major in a subject which 
ffers suitable preparation for public school teaching. 


| DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Education, in Psychology, 
4 Physical Education for Men and in Physical Education for 
Vomen. 


| EDUCATION 
'ROFESSOR SINCLAIR PROFESSOR STORMZAND 
Associate Proressor KINNEY ASSISTANT PROFESSOR TRIEB 
Among the courses offered by the Department of Education 
everal are of a distinctly liberal arts value and should aid students 
1 determining more clearly what they are attempting to achieve 
1 their general education. 


This department is authorized by the California State Depart- 
ient of Education to recommend properly qualified candidates for 
1e following credentials: (1) the General Elementary Credential 
nd (2) the Secondary Credentials, including the General Secondary 


redential and the Special Credentials in Music and in Physical 
ducation, 
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DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: ‘Three year full-courses, or equivale: 
in the upper division. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Three semester full-courses, or equiy 
lent, in the upper division. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Consult the department. 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Upon request approved by the head of this department, credit in Edu. 
tion may be given for the following courses: Speech Education 100 (Sper 
Education as Personality Adjustment), Physical Education 107 (Methods: 
Physical Education), Music 121 (Materials and Methods; Elementary), 2! 
Music 122 (Materials and Methods; Secondary). 


101-102. HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION SINCL:} 

The philosophy of education and the general history of education are ¢- 
related throughout the year. In the second semester the history of educata 
in the United States is given special emphasis. Full-course, 
year. i ae 


zo 


110. THE PSYCHOLOGY AND MEASUREMENT OF EDUCATION STORMZA) 


Field observation course and practicum. This course includes, as indepi- 
dent reading and study materials, problems in educational psychology, ¢ 
growth and development of the pre-school and elementary school child, id 
practice and application in testing and statistical method. Full-course, eh 
semester. 


119. SECONDARY EDUCATION STORMZAND AND TRB 


The scope and function of secondary education especially with referee 
to the curriculum and problems in educational psychology. Full-course, ab 
Semester. : 


127. METHODS OF TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL KINDY 


A study of curricular and instructional problems at the secondary lel. 
Definite assignments in observation of teaching. Enrollment subject to 2 
proval of instructor. Open to seniors or graduate students only. Full-cou?, 
first semester. 


133. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADJUSTMENT SINCLR 


Application of the principles of scientific psychology in connection with 1e 
problems of social adjustment. Half-course, first semester. | 


135-136. STUDENT TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
KINNEY AND STORMZ/D 


Practicum. Observation and evaluation of classroom procedures, follovd 
by actual experience in teaching under supervision. A special fee of fifteen | 
lars per semester is charged in connection with this course. Open to sents 
who are candidates for the General Elementary Credential. Full-coue, 
throughout the year (two hours daily). 
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137. OBSERVATION AND METHODS OF TEACHING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL KINNEY 
A presentation of curricular materials, classroom organization and teaching 
‘procedures in the various fields of the elementary school program. Frequent 
yeriods of observation related to class discussion. Full-course, each semester. 


(91-192. SOCIAL LIVING 

Selected activity units in community life, History, English, Science, Art, 
Music and Physical Education under the direction of the Education Depart- 
nent and in collaboration with other departments involved. May be related 
to either elementary, junior high school or senior high school levels. Full- 
sourse, throughout the year. Not given in 1938-39. 


195. ARTS AND CRAFTS STORMZAND 
_ Handicrafts; construction, observation, planning and techniques for ele- 
mentary school work in Music, Art and craft activities. Half-course, first 
semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


‘ Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students 
may receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential 
or the degree of Master of Arts for Courses 101-102, 110, and 127. 
With the consent of the instructor, qualified seniors may enroll in 
graduate courses. 


206. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 


KINNEY AND STORMZAND 

Practicum. Actual teaching under supervision at the secondary school level, 
including incidental study of principles and methods of secondary education. 
A special fee of fifteen dollars is charged in connection with this course. Open 
to graduate students who are candidates for the Secondary Credential. Full- 
course, each semester. a 
212, SEMINAR STORMZAND AND SINCLAIR 
Independent reading or field studies, with conference on special problems. 


‘Open to second semester seniors or graduate students only. Half-course, each 
‘semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 
Equivalent of one semester full-course. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATE Proressor Hopcpon ASSISTANT PRoFEssoR Tig 
PROFESSOR PIPAL ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ANDERSON 
Miss ALLEN, INSTRUCTOR Mr. Dennis, INSTRUCTOR 


By Special Appointment: Mrs. Ponp 


The Department of Physical Education has three separate ii 
distinct functions: 


1. To give to all students an opportunity to acquire skill i 
variety of physical education activities which should help mainti 
health on a high level and provide for self-expression in wholesci 
and satisfying group and individual activities. (Required cours, 


2. To provide professional training for students who desiret 
secure the Special Teaching Credential in Physical Educatir 
(Major in Physical Education). 


3. To provide opportunity for those interested in physical e. 
cation activities to acquire techniques and principles which will 1 
able them to serve as volunteer leaders in community grous 
(Minor in Physical Education). 


GENERAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION COURSES 


An activity course twice a week is required of evéry student di 
ing each semester of attendance. Hygiene is also required; this > 
quirement may be met (1) by completion of a semester half-cou; 
in Physical Education 60, (2) by passing an examination of exer) 
tion before the beginning of the junior year, (3) by completion) 
both Biology 51 and Biology 113, (4) by completion of a minor 
Biology. 


1-2. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR FRESHMEN THE ST/] 
2 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 


3-4. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR SOPHOMORES THE ST#! 
2 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 


141-142. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR JUNIORS THE STAI 
2 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 


143-144. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR SENIORS THE STA! 
2 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 

The activity requirements may be satisfied by the election of aj 
one of the following activities with such restrictions as the depa 
ment and the College Health Staff may impose: 

Men: Apparatus and Tumbling, Team Sports, Individual Sports, Combat! 
Sports, Folk, Clog and Modern Dance. 

Women: Team Sports, Individual Sports, Folk, Clog and Modern Dar’ 
Individual Physical Education. A fundamental skill test will be given . 
Freshmen women as a basis for guidance in the selection of activity. 
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). PERSONAL, COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL HYGIENE 
1) TRIEB AND HODGDON 


Required of all students in the lower division unless they present one of the 
ternatives outlined above. Half-course, each semester. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Six semester full-courses as follows, in 
je upper division: Physical Education 101-102, 105-106, 108 and 
09. 


| Prerequisite to the major: Biology 3-4, 51 and 113, Physical 
ducation 9-10 and 52. 


All applicants for the Special Credential in Physical Education 
re required to complete, in addition to the Physical Education 
sajor as outlined above, a second major of not less than four 
emester full-courses, or equivalent, chosen from Groups I-IV or 
J-VIL. Such applicants are required also to complete four semester 
ill-courses, or equivalent, in Education, including Physical Educa- 


on 128 and Education 119. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Three semester full-courses, or equiva- 
unt, in the upper division, including Physical Education 101-102 
iad either 105, or 107 and 109. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


10. THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, ELEMENTARY 
LEVEL ALLEN 
‘Half-course, throughout the year (one class period, two laboratory periods). 


2, FIRST AID AND CARE OF ATHLETIC INJURIES ALLEN AND ANDERSON 
‘Prerequisite: Biology 51. Half-course, second semester. 


i 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


J1-102. COMMUNITY RECREATION AND THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, SECONDARY LEVEL 

| HODGDON, ALLEN, TRIEB, ANDERSON AND PIPAL 

Included in this course is an analysis of the modern play movement as it 

ads expression in community centers and playgrounds. Full-course, through- 

it the year (2 class periods, 2 laboratory periods). 


J3-106. ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MEASUREMENT 

h PIPAL, HODGDON AND TRIEB 
Special reference to problems of administration, organization and measure- 
jent of Physical Education in secondary schools, based on a brief survey of 
/€ principles evolved from the historical development of physical education. 
ull-course, throughout the year (2 class periods, 2 laboratory periods). 
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107. METHODS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 
HODGDON AND ALLEN . 


A general survey of the field of physical education with practical work de. 
signed for elementary teachers and others not majoring in the department. Not. 
open to Physical Education majors. Half-course, first semester (1 class period, 
2 laboratory periods). 


108. APPLIED ANATOMY, KINESIOLOGY, CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION TRIEB AND HODGDON 


The effect of exercise on the human body; joint and muscle action with 
special reference to the correction of deviations from normal. Full-course, 
second semester. | 


109. PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH EDUCATION HODGDON 


An analysis of the aims and objectives of health education for different age 
groups. ‘This includes a discussion of the health needs of the college age 
group. Full-course, first semester. 


128. PRACTICE TEACHING TRIEB AND HODGDON 


Actual teaching under supervision in the public schools. Full-course, second 
semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students 
may receive credit toward the Secondary Credential for courses 105- 
106 and 109. With the approval of the head of the department, 
courses numbered 200 or above are open to properly qualified 
seniors: : 
211-212. SEMINAR IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEB| 


A study of current problems in Physical Education. Assignments on in-' 
dividual problems. Half-course, throughout the year. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR BRIGHOUSE 
PROFESSOR SINCLAIR PROFESSOR STORMZAND | 


, 


The courses in Psychology are directed primarily toward the 
understanding of human nature. The development of control over 
one’s mental life and character and the analysis of personality are. 
stressed. Self-control is influenced by many factors in one’s back- 
ground of experience and also by one’s physical state; Psychology | 
endeavors to describe these influences with scientific accuracy an 
caution. 
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DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equiva- 


- lent, in the upper division. Education 110 (Psychology and Mea- 


surement of Education) may be accepted toward a major in this 


department. Not to exceed one additional full-course may be ac- 
cepted from the following courses offered in other departments: 


Biology 113 (Physiology) ; Education 133 (Psychology of Adjust- 
ment), Religion 152 (Psychology of Religion); Speech Education 


- 100 (Speech Education as Personality Adjustment). 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Two and one-half semester full-courses, 
or equivalent, in the upper division. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Psychology 1. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


]. INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE 
The beginning student is led in a discussion of the personal and social 
problems. of everyday life as they are dealt with through the viewpoints and 


| methods of modern scientific psychology. Prerequisite: sophomore standing. 


Full-course, each semester. 


2. APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE 
Practical contributions of psychology to the specific fields of business, law, 


' medicine and education. Full-course, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Psychology 1. 


| 123. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


A course dealing with the origins and variety of human social institutions 


and with the social origins of personality. Half-course, first semester. Not 


| given in 1938-39, 


126. SYSTEMATIC PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE 


An advanced study of the historical, philosophical and scientific sources of 
theoretical psychology. Half-course, second semester. 


130. ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY SINCLAIR 
A course dealing with subnormal and pathological mentality. Half-course, 


_ second semester. 


_ 133-134. EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE 


Selected laboratory or field problems. F ull-course, throughout the year. 


135-36. ADVANCED EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE 


Special research problems. Half-course, either semester or full-course, 


| throughout the year. 
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Group VI 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ODELL Proressor ERDMAN 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FITCH By Special Appointment, Dr. WELcH 


Man needs not only knowledge of that which is, but of that 
which ought to be; not only judgments of utility, but judgments of 
truth, beauty, and goodness; not only experience with the particu. 
lar, but understanding of the whole; not only orientation in time, 
but in timelessness. Philosophy and religion present man’s attempts 
to gain these higher ends. 


Philosophy inquires into the meaning of experience and en-. 
deavors to develop a comprehensive, rational and coherent under- 
standing of the universe and of man. Courses in religion indicate 
the origin, nature, and history of the great religions of the world. 
Special attention is given to Christianity and its application to the 
problems of personal and social life. 


The college requirement for graduation includes one and one- 
half semester courses in the field of philosophy and religion. Any 
course in Religion and Philosophy 11, 103, 104, may be selected to 
meet this requirement. As a general practice, courses should be 
taken in both lower and upper divisions. 


MAJOR IN PHILOSOPHY: Six semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
in the upper division, including Philosophy 101-102 and 133-134. 
One of the six courses may be taken in cognate fields, including: , 
Art 106 (Aesthetics), Economics 154 (Social Control and 
Progress), Education 101-102 (History and Philosophy of Educa-: 
tion), History and Government 162 (Elementary Jurisprudence), 
Psychology 124 (Social Psychology), Religion 152, 155. 


MINOR IN PHILOSOPHY: ‘Two and one-half semester full-courses, 
or equivalent, in the upper division, including Philosophy 101-102. 
Prerequisite to major or minor: Philosophy 11, 25; Religion 7. 


MAJOR IN RELIGION: Six semester full-courses, or equivalent. 
in the upper division. For those seeking recommendation to grad- 
uate theological schools, Religion 151, 152, Philosophy 101-102. 
are required. For others, Religion 151, 152, Philosophy 104 and 
one other semester course in Philosophy are required. One of the’ 
six courses may be taken in cognate fields accepted for a Philosophy 
Major or in Economics 157-158 (Comparative Social Institutions), 
Economics 164-165 (Fundamentals of Social Work), Education 110 
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(Psychology and Measurement of Education), Music 101 (Church 
Music), Physical Education 107 (Methods). 


MINOR IN RELIGION: ‘Two and one-half semester full-courses, or 
equivalent, in the upper division, including Religion 151, 152. 
| Prerequisite to major or minor: Philosophy 11; Religion 7 
and one course chosen from Religion 1, 3, or 21-22. 


PHILOSOPHY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


11. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY WELCH 


A survey of the terms, concepts and problems of philosophy. Practice in 
‘the philosophic method. Full-course, each semester. 
125. LOGIC FITCH 


' A study of the methods, criteria, and processes involved in the search for 
truth, Attention to definition, evidence, hypotheses, and fallacies. Prerequisite: 
sophomore standing. Full-course, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101-102. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY FITCH 


A survey of European philosophy from the early Greek period to the 20th 
century, showing the development of European thought through the work of 
the principal philosophers. Full-course, throughout the year. 


103. ETHICS FITCH 


Definition of the good and the right; evaluation of individual and group 
‘motives and goals. Open to sophomores. Full-course, first semester. 


‘104. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION FITCH 


| A critical study of the basic concepts and claims of the religious attitude. 
Particular study of current philosophies of religion. Prerequisite: Any one of 
Phil. 11, 101, 102. Full-course, second semester. 


(114. CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY FITCH 


Study of the philosophical systems which reflect the scientific and political 
concepts of the 20th century. Prerequisite: Any one of Phil. 11, 101, 102. 
Full-course, second semester. Not given in 1938-39. 


‘121. THE MAKING OF THE MODERN MIND FITCH 
A comprehensive survey of the history of thought in science, art, literature, 


‘economics, politics, philosophy, morals, and religion, indicating the underlying 
‘unity of these fields. Full-course, first semester. 


‘133-134, PROBLEMS IN PHILOSOPHY FITCH 


— course for majors and minors in philosophy. Half-course, throughout 
e year, 
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RELIGION 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


|. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE ERDMAN 

Study of the ideas and forms of the biblical literature; the relation to the 
social and historical background; cultural and religious values. Full-course, 
each semester. 


3. CHRISTIAN BACKGROUNDS AND BEGINNING ODELL 
Study of the elements of the Hebrew religion basic to Christianity; the life 
and teachings of Jesus; development under Paul. Full-course, each semester. 


7. SURVEY OF RELIGION ODELL 
Study of the function of religion in life; origins, development, and influence 

of the world religions; relation to other interests and activities. Full-course, 

each semester. 


21. INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT 

A study of the socio-historical background, purpose, structure, and charac- 
teristic ideas of each of the books of the Old Testament. Not open to students 
who have taken either Religion 1 or 3. Half-course, first semester. 


22. INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Not open to students who have taken either Religion 1 or 3. Half-course, 
second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


151. HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY ODELL: 

Survey of the development and social influence of Christian ideas, practices 
and institutions; study of principal leaders, groups, and movements. Full-, 
course, first semester. 


152. PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION ODELL' 

Study of individual and social experiences and processes involved in religious’ 
attitudes, beliefs, and practices; the place of religion in mental health. Full- 
course, second semester. 


154, CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS ODELL 

Study of the social teachings of the prophets and Jesus; the current social 
programs of Christian groups; application to the life of today. Half- coupe, 
second semester. 


155. CURRENT CHRISTIAN THOUGHT WELCH 

Historic Christian teachings concerning the relationship of man to God con- 
sidered in the light of modern science and philosophy. Halj-course, first 
semester. 


156. CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS WELCH, 
Examination of the conviction. awd practices of significant American and 
European churches and movements. Half-course, second semester. | 


157. INTRODUCTION TO RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ODELL 

Application of modern knowledge of the pupil and of the learning process 
to the method and curriculum of religious education. Half-course, first sem- 
ester. Not given in 1938-39. 


SS 
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Group VII. 


FINE ARTS 


The place of the Fine Arts in the curriculum is twofold in that 
courses in this group are designed both to develop an understanding 


and appreciation of Art and Music and to stimulate creative ability 


either as an avocational or as a professional interest. 
DEPARTMENT MAJORS: Offered in Art and Music. 


DEPARTMENT MINORS: Offered in Art and Music. 


ART 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR YOUNG 
Dr. von WEISSLINGEN, Instructor Mr. UzzeE.1, Instructor 
By Special Appointment: Mr. Rircutr, Mr. Craic, Mr. NEWELL 


The purpose of the Department of Art is to stimulate creative 


_ ability and to develop an understanding and appreciation of the fine 
, arts of architecture, sculpture and painting as an essential element 


in a liberal arts education. It offers courses in theory and appreci- 


' ation, as well as courses in creative drawing, painting and sculpture, 
| thus providing two approaches to art—the theoretical and the 


creative. The curricular work is designed to meet the needs of three 


types of students: those who desire an intelligent knowledge and 


understanding of art as part of their cultural life, those who wish 
to practice art as an avocational pursuit, and those who intend to 
study art as a profession after the completion of their college course. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equiva- 
lent, in the upper division, of which three semester full-courses must 


| be taken from Art 115, 121-122, 133-134, 145, or 146; and two 

_ semester half-courses from Art 155-156, 161-162, 163-164, 167-168, 

| or 173-174; the remainder from any upper division courses offered 
by the department. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Two and one-half semester full-courses, 


or equivalent, in the upper division, including one semester full- 
course from Art 115, 121-122, or 133-134, and one semester half- 


' course from Art 155-156, 161-162, 163-164, 167-168, or 173-174. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Art 1-2 and two semester 


 half-courses from Art 51, 55-56, 61-62, 67-68, or 73-74. 
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Credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree will be granted for 


not more than seven semester half-courses in Creative Art (Art 51, 
55-56, 61-62, 67-68, 73-74, 155-156, 161-162, 163-164, 167-168, 
173-174). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
THEORETICAL ART 


1-2. UNDERSTANDING OF ART UZZELL 

A practical key to the understanding of painting and sculpture. Explanation 
by way of actual drawing and modeling on the part of the instructor. A sur- 
vey of the principal painters, sculptors and movements from early times to 
the present. Either Art 1-2, or Art 1 taken concurrently with Music 1, may be 
elected to satisfy the lower division requirement stated on page 36. Half. 
course, throughout the year. 


1]. ANCIENT AND MEDIAEVAL ART YOUNG 
An introduction to the architecture, sculpture and painting of Egypt, Meso- 

potamia, Greece and Rome, followed by a consideration of the Early Chris. 

tian, Byzantine, Romanesque and Gothic styles. Full-course, first semester. 


26. AMERICAN ART YOUNG 

A survey of architecture, sculpture and painting in the United States from 
Colonial times to the present day. Prerequisite: Art 1-2. Full-course, second 
semester. 


CREATIVE ART 


51. ELEMENTARY DRAWING AND COMPOSITION VON WEISSLINGEN 

Freehand drawing; study of form, line and composition in charcoal and ink; 
fundamental principles of perspective and pictorial composition. A special 
fee of $2.00 for materials is charged in connection with this course. dHalj- 
course, first semester, (2 laboratory periods). 


55-56. PRINCIPLES OF CREATIVE DESIGN AND COLOR VON WEISSLINGEN 

Color, rhythms, patterns, and their application to practical problems. A 
special fee of $3.50 for materials is charged in connection with this course: 
Prerequisite: Art 51, or equivalent approved by the instructor. Half-course, 
throughout the year, (2 laboratory periods). 


61-62. ELEMENTARY LIFE CLASS UZZELL 
Fundamental principles of drawing as applied to the living model. Open to 
beginners. Half-course, throughout the year, (2 laboratory periods). 
/ 

67-68. LANDSCAPE CRAIG 
Study of color, values and patterns; designed to simplify the problem of 
seeing and painting landscapes and to teach the technical handling of paints. 
Prerequisite: Art 51, or equivalent approved by the instructor. Half- course, 
throughout the year, (one entire afternoon). Course 67 not given in 1938- 39. 


73-74, ELEMENTARY SCULPTURE NEWELL 
Instruction in sculpture and the use of tools in stone, wood and clay. Dis: 
cussion of the styles of various periods and sculptors. A special fee of $2.00 
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for materials is charged in connection with this course. Enrollment limited. 


. Half-course, throughout the year, (2 laboratory periods). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
THEORETICAL ART 


106. PRINCIPLES OF AESTHETICS VON WEISSLINGEN 


A study of the perception of beauty and the theories of beauty, the origins 


_and functions of the art impulse, and the place of art in individual and group 
‘life. Prerequisite: Art 1-2. Half-course, second semester. Not given in 1938-39. 


115. ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ART YOUNG 
A study of the fine arts in Italy with special reference to the works of the 


_ great painters and sculptors from Giotto to Bernini. Full-course, first semester. 


(121-122. ART IN THE SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH AND 


i] 


NINETEENTH CENTURIES YOUNG 


After an introductory survey of the rise of realism in the Flemish and 
German schools of painting, the course will consider the trends and ideals of 


| European art from the end of the Renaissance to 1900 as a background to 
‘modern art. The first semester will deal with the period before 1700; the 
; second semester with the 18th and 19th centuries. Full-course, throughout the 


) year. 


133-134. STUDIES OF CONTEMPORARY ART VON WEISSLINGEN 


A study of the trends, ideals and works of contemporary artists. Special 
emphasis first semester on painting; second semester on architecture and 


| sculpture. Prerequisite: Art 133 is prerequisite to Art 134. Full-course, 
| throughout the year. 


141. BOOKMAKING AND BOOK ILLUSTRATION RITCHIE 


4 
4 


4 


The history of books from early times, the illuminated manuscripts of the 
mediaeval scribes, the origin and development of printing, together with the 


theory and some instruction in various mediums of illustration. Enrollment 


limited to twelve students. Half-course, first semester. 


144, ARCHAEOLOGY OF EGYPT AND MESOPOTAMIA YOUNG 


After a general introduction to the subject, the course will deal with the 
artistic archeology of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria 


and Persia. Full-course, second semester. - 


146. ARCHAEOLOGY OF GREECE AND ROME YOUNG 


A study of the artistic archeology of Greece and Rome in prehistoric and 


classical times. Full-course, second semester. Not given in 1938-39. 


i 


CREATIVE ART 


155-156. ADVANCED DESIGN AND COLOR VON WEISSLINGEN 
Problems in contemporary design; original themes in color and mass com- 


' position. A special fee of $3.50 for materials is charged in connection with 
this course. Prerequisite: Art 55-56. Half-course, throughout the year, (2 
_ laboratory periods). 
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161-162. ADVANCED LIFE CLASS UZZELL 
Prerequisite: Art 61-62, or equivalent approved by the instructor. Half. 
course, throughout the year, (2 laboratory periods). | 


163-164. FIGURE AND PORTRAIT PAINTING FROM LIFE UZZELL: 

A basic course in method, composition and color as applied to the living model.’ 
Prerequisite: Art 61-62, or equivalent approved by the instructor. Half-course, 
throughout the year (2 laboratory periods). 


167-168. ADVANCED LANDSCAPE CRAIG, 


Prerequisite: Art 67-68. Half-course, throughout the year, (one entire after- 
noon). Course 167 not given in 1938-39. 


173-174. ADVANCED SCULPTURE NEWELL 


A special fee of $2.00 for materials is charged in connection with this course. 
Enrollment limited. Prerequisite: Art 73-74, or equivalent approved by the 
instructor. Half-course, throughout the year, (2 laboratory periods). 


MUSIC 


Wa tter E. Hartiey, Professor of Organ and Theory, 
Director of Department 


O. F. Boyer, Instructor in Special Instruments 
BLANCHE BROCKLEBANK, Instructor in Piano 
Evita Hart ey, Instructor in Voice 
ALEXANDER Kos torr, Instructor in Piano 
Hitpa Preston, Instructor in Public School Music 
Oskar SEILING, Instructor in Violin 
Louise Stone, Instructor in Harmony, Theory and Organ 


Howarp S. Swan, Instructor in Church Music and Theory and 
Director of Choral Music 


The purpose of the Music Department is the advancement of the 
appreciation and expression of this art among students who desire 
to become performers, composers, teachers, or simply intelligent 
lovers of music. The curricular work is accordingly planned for all 
these types; individual instruction is made available in piano, voice. 
organ, violin, and other instruments; and group instruction is offerec 
in such organizations as the orchestra and the glee clubs. Adequate 
opportunity for public appearance is an essential part of the pro 
gram of this department. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five and one-half semester full-courses 
or equivalent, in the upper division. Three semester full-course: 
(including Music 109-110) and one semester half-course must hi 
taken in Theoretical Music and one semester half-course in Appliec 
Music, the remainder in either. 
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| DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Three semester full-courses in the upper 
division, including Music 109-110. 


Students seeking recommendation of the department must either 
»resent an acceptable original manuscript composition or program 
1 satisfactory recital. 


Applicants for the Special Credential in Music must complete 
1 minimum of ten semester full-courses in Music, including require- 
nents for a major in this subject. A minimum of four semester 
‘ull-courses, or equivalent, in Education is required also for this 
sredential, including Music 122 and Education 135-136. 


J 


THEORETICAL MUSIC 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


-2. UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION HARTLEY 
_ The elements, simple structural principles and characterization of music as 
ielps to intelligent listening and discrimination. Assigned listening to records 
n the Carnegie Music Collection. Either Music 1-2, or Music 1 taken con- 
urrently with Art 1, may be elected to satisfy the lower division requirement 
tated on page 36. Music 1 prerequisite to Music 2. Half-course, through- 
ut the year. Students taking a major or minor in Music may receive only 
\alf-credit for this course. 


}. SIGHTSINGING AND DICTATION 

_ Scale structure; intervals and rhythms are made the basis of drill in repro- 
lucing tones from printed score and in scoring melodies heard. Work in two 
varts, and simple triads. Full-course, second semester of alternate years. Not 
riven in 1938-39. 


1-12. HARMONY : STONE 
| Triad Structure; active and passive tones; cadences; harmonization of 
nelodies. Prerquisite: Rudiments of music. Full-course, throughout the year. 


3. ADVANCED HARMONY STONE 
| Modulation ; secondary sevenths; chord functions; chorales; altered chords. 
Prerequisite: Music 11-12. Half-course, first semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


_ Prerequisite to any upper division work, except Course 109-110: Music 
1-12 (Harmony) and an elementary knowledge of piano. 


00. HARMONIC ANALYSIS HARTLEY 
t Analysis of chord and phrase structure; reductions; enharmonics; keyboard 
till, Prerequisite: Music 11-12 and 13. Half-course, second semester. 


Ol. CHURCH MUSIC HARTLEY AND SWAN 
Historical ; the Church-Year; liturgies; hymns, appreciation and rendition; 
hoir relationships; repertoire. Full-course, first semester. 
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102. CHURCH MUSIC SWA) 
Choir Organization; sacred choral conducting and accompaniment. Halj 
course, second semester. | 


103-104. COMPOSITION HARTLF" 

Phrase extensions and small forms; analysis and original work; songs ani 
song writing; analysis of the higher forms. Prerequisite: Music 11-12 
13 and 100. Half-course, throughout the year. 


105. COUNTERPOINT 
Elements of part writing in two, three and four voices. Half-course, firs 
semester. Not given in 1938-39. | 


107. ORCHESTRATION STON! 

Study of correct scoring for orchestral instruments, individually and i 
groups. ‘Transcription for theater, concert and symphony orchestra. Ful; 
course, first semester. 


108. CONDUCTING HARTLEY AND SWA! 
Technic of the baton; principles of conducting discussed and practiced 
rehearsal problems. Half-course, second semester. 


109-110. HISTORY OF MUSIC AND APPRECIATION HARTLE 
Development and contributing influences from beginnings of music to th 
present. Illustrative music presented and discussed. Full-course, throughou 


the year. 


120. SPECIAL INSTRUMENTS BOYE. 

A practical study of each instrument in hand, of both orchestra and han 
Simple arranging for band. A charge of two dollars may be expected for th 
rental of instruments. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12; open to an 
student if taken without credit. Full-course, second semester of alternate year 


121. MATERIALS AND METHODS: ELEMENTARY PRESTO: 

Practical problems in organization and presentation. Observation require 
of all students not taking practice teaching. Recommended for candidat 
seeking teachers’ credentials. Prerequisite: Rudiments of music; Education 16 
or 110. Half-course, first semester. 


122. MATERIALS AND METHODS: SECONDARY PRESTO. 

Practical problems in organization and presentation. Observation require 
of all students not taking practice teaching. Prerequisite: Elementary know 
edge of piano and voice; Music 11-12; Education 101 or 110. Half-cours: 


second semester. : 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 200 or above are open only to gradual 
students and to qualified seniors. Upon completion of additioné 
work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee 0 
Graduate Study, graduate students may receive graduate credit t¢ 
ward the General Secondary Credential for Music 107, 121, 122 an 
courses in Applied Music numbered above 200. Music 107 ma 
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ibe accepted also as graduate credit toward the Master of Arts de- 
‘gree in departments which offer graduate majors. 


909-210. HISTORY OF MUSIC SEMINAR 


Greek, church and secular music up to 1600. Studies in national music and 
vin the appreciation of music. Individual assignments. Prerequisite: Music 109- 
110. Half-course, throughout the year. Not given in 1938-39. 


211-212. COMPOSITION SEMINAR HARTLEY 
Study in Variation, Rondo or Sonata Form, with original work. Prere- 
quisite: Music 103-104. Half-course, throughout the year. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


__ A student is eligible to register for credit in Applied Music to- 
ward the degree of Bachelor of Arts on the written authorization of 
‘the Director of the Department after having passed the requisite 
Proficiency Test as indicated below; provided the credit in applied 
music is preceded or paralleled by twice that amount of credit in 
theoretical music. Since the lowest unit of calculation of credit for 
graduation is the semester half-course, no credit may be granted 
for applied music until the value of a half-course has been ac- 
cumulated. This credit may be either in vocal or instrumental 
music; partial credits may not be added together from both fields. 
\Credit in applied music under these conditions may be earned 
on the basis of one-fourth course per semester for each half-hour 
lesson weekly in individual work; one-eighth course per semester 
‘for ensemble work. 


Work in Applied Music in any one semester will be limited to 
‘less than a semester full-course; not more than the equivalent of 
‘seven semester half-courses will be credited toward the Bachelor 
of Arts degree. 


Individual lesson and practice fees are listed on page 110. 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


j 


51-54. PIANO KOSLOFF, BROCKLEBANK 
61-64. ORGAN W. HARTLEY 
71-74. VOCAL E. HARTLEY 
81-84. VIOLIN SEILING 


‘85-88. CELLO 


See notes above for rules governing individual credit in Applied Music. 


‘91-92. GLEE CLUB SWAN 
91C-92C. cHorRuUS SWAN 
95-96. ORCHESTRA W. HARTLEY 


See notes above for rules governing ensemble credit in Applied Music. 
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60. ORGAN CLASS ‘STONE | 
70. VOCAL CLASS E. HARTLEY | 


These classes are for groups of two to four students of similar proficiency, 
usually for beginners. No credit. 

UPPER DIVISION COURSES | 

151-152, etc., PIANO; 161. orGAN; 171. vorcE; 181. vioLIN; 185. — 

CELLO. 

See notes above for rules governing individual credit in Applied Music. 


PROFICIENCY TESTS ADMITTING TO LOWER DIVISION CREDIT: | 


PIANO oR ORGAN (given at the Piano) 


ScaLtEs—All major and minor scales (harmonic and melodic) a 
the octave, metronome at 66, four notes to a beat, fluently. 

BacH—Two-part invention or similar contrapuntal work. 

Memory—A simple piece from memory. 

SicHT-READINGC—A hymn and a second-grade piece. 


VOICE 


ScaLes—Major and minor scales sung at moderate tempo. 


VocaLtisE—From Abt, Concone Opus 9, Panofka Opus 85, or their 
equivalents. 


S1GHT-REaDING—A hymn or an easy song. 
Prano—A simple accompaniment accurately played 
Memory—One song from memory. 


VIOLIN 


ScaLes—Schradieck Scale Studies, Part I, or equivalent. 


Stupres—Sevcik Technic, Part I; Hermann, Part I; Keyser, Pro- 
gressive Studies or equivalent studies. 


Memory—Solos in first position. (Selected.) 
Proficiency Tests Admitting to Upper Division credit: 


PIANO 


ScaLEs—Major and parallel minors (melodic and harmonic) in 
unison at 104, four notes to the beat, four octaves; in parallel 
thirds and sixths at 88. 


ArPEGGIOS—Major, Minor, and diminished seventh at 88. 
BacH—One three-part Invention (memorized). 
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Preces—Sonata movement not later than Beethoven Op. 7 (mem- 
orized). Composition of romantic type_ (memorized). 

Sicut-READING—Simple piece from Schumann, Kuylau, Clementi, 
Heller, or equivalents. 


ORGAN 


ScaLEs—Pedal scales at slow tempo; manual scales as in piano 
upper division test. 

Bacu—Any two of the “Eight Short Preludes and Fugues.” 

Hymn—Using pedals with (1) Tenor part, then (2) Soprano part, 
played on separate manuals as solo. 

REGISTRATION—Simple piece involving registration changes. Also 
oral quiz on the mechanical devices of the instrument and their 
uses. 

-Memory—Fither the Bach, or the piece must be played from 
memory if this is the pupil’s first test. 


VOICE 


ScaLEs—Chromatic, majors and minors, at 96 or above. 
_OrNAMENTS—Performing knowledge of the ornaments: turn, mor- 
dent, appeggiatura, acciatura, etc. 

VocatisE—Of the difficulty of Viardet, Vol. II. 

Memory—tTwo old Italian arias or songs (contrasting tempos). At 
least three songs from standard repertoire (sacred and secular). 
Tone quality, interpretation and command of voice are of pri- 

mary consideration. 

|Sicut-ReapiInc—Of singer’s own part from concerted number of 
medium difficulty. 


VIOLIN 


ScaLes—Scales in all keys, at 104, three octaves. 


Stupies—Sevcik, Part II; Herman, Part II; Kreutzer, Forty-two 
Studies; Dont, Twenty-four Exercises. 


Memory—Solos in seven positions (selected). 


APPLIED MUSIC WITHOUT CREDIT 


Instruction in Applied Music without credit is available to any 
college student, and to pupils not regularly enrolled in the College 
when unused facilities exist, upon written authorization of the direc- 
tor and payment of fees listed on page 110. 
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COURSES IN LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


Miss McC toy, Instructor 


1. USE OF THE LIBRARY McCLOY 


A course planned to make possible for the student a more effective use of 
library facilities; a study of the card catalogue; standard reference works; 
systems of classification; the making of bibliographies. Half-course, both 
semesters. 


edd BROAN 


. . e . ° 
Dr. Coox, Librarian Emeritus Miss McChoy, Librarian 
Miss FALEs Miss SPERRY Mrs. Perry 


CONTENTS: The Library contains at the present time, over 
52,000 volumes. During the past year, over 2,400 volumes were 
added through gift and purchase. The Library also receives 275 
periodicals regularly. The advantages of the Los Angeles Public 
Library, containing approximately 1,534,500 volumes, are available 
to students and faculty of the college. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY COLLECTIONS: 


The Charles H. Prisk Library of English Literature. Established 
1927. 


The Carnegie Art Collection, presented to the Library by Eliza- 
beth Clapp McBride of the class of 1919. Contains over 2000 
large, mounted photographs of European works of art in painting, 
sculpture, architecture, etc., together with a small working library 
in the history and practice of art. Established 1931. 


The Carnegie Music Study Equipment. A collection of 824 
phonograph records, a phonograph, 255 music scores, and a small 
working library of books on music. The collection is kept in a 
room in the music building where its resources are available not 
only to music students in their professional study but also to other 
students for cultural and recreational use. Established 1934. 


The Carnegie General Collection, comprising 3,800 books pur- 
chased through a fund of ten thousand dollars paid to the Occidental 
ane. Library by the Carnegie Corporation during the years 
1930-1935. 


The William Forbes Adams Library consists of over 500 books 
and pamphlets on history and government collected by the late 
Ephraim Douglass Adams of Stanford University, and his son, the 
late William Forbes Adams of the University of California at Los 
Angeles. Established 1936. 


The Cleland Library of Hispanic American History was founded 
by action of the Board of Trustees in 1937. It includes, in addi- 
on to general Hispanic American historical materials, the Robert 
W. Cleland Memorial Collection of Mexican History (1920), the 
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Arthur H. Clark Collection of Western Americana (1936), and the 
Max Hayward Collection of California History (1937). The Library 
totals about two thousand volumes and is unusually rich in materials 
of the Mexican revolutionary period from 1910 to 1920. 


ENDOWMENT AND OTHER FUNDS: 


Through the generosity of David B. and Mary H. Gamble of 
Pasadena, the College has been provided with a special endowment 
of fifty thousand dollars, the income from which is devoted to the 
purchase of books for the library. Established 1916. : 


The Charles Stimson fund of ten thousand dollars, the income 
from which is used for books in the Department of Philosophy e 
Religion. Established 1928. i 


The Orra Eugene Monnette fund for the purchase of books in 
the field of Ancient Roman and Greek Literature. Established 1928. 


The donor of the Mary Norton Clapp Memorial Library, Mrs 
Emma B. Norton, has also given to the college for the care, main: 
tenance and development of the Library the sum of one hundrec 
fifty thousand dollars as endowment. Established 1929. 


The Drummond Memorial Fund, established by Christine Degen 
mond of the class of 1928, in memory of her mother, Emma France: 
Drummond; to be used in the Department of English. Establishec 
1929. 


The Stevenson Memorial Library, founded in large measur 
through the generosity of John Jay Hopkins. Established 1929. 


The Willis H. Booth Library of Economics, a fund for the pur 
chase of books in the Department of Economics. Established 1930 


LIBRARY INSTRUCTION: A course of instruction in the use of thi 
Library is given by the Librarian. Ths is an elective lower divisior 
course, the purpose of which is to make possible a more effectivi 
use of the facilities afforded by libraries in general, and by thi 
Occidental College Library in particular. 


SeoOk Oh EDUCATION 


The School of Education was established for the purpose of 
providing professional courses for students preparing to teach in 
the public schools of California and neighboring states. It has been 
authorized by the State Board of Education to recommend properly 
| qualified candidates for the following credentials: (1) the General 
Elementary School Credential; (2) the Secondary Credentials, in- 
cluding the General Secondary Credential and the Special Creden- 
tials in Music and in Physical Education. 


| Arrangements have been made with neighboring public schools 
whereby excellent opportunities for practice teaching are provided. 


An Appointment Bureau is maintained for the service of candi- 
‘dates recommended for teaching positions by the School of Educa- 
tion. A special fee of five dollars is charged for this service. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


Students with junior standing may be admitted to the School of 
| Education as candidates for one or more of the credentials mentioned 
‘above, provided their records in lower division work indicate the 
‘probability of fitness of the candidates for the teaching profession. 
‘This includes, in addition to a satisfactory standard of scholarship, 
‘seriousness of purpose, and natural interest in the work. An outline 
of the conditions under which candidacy for a teaching credential 
may be established is given in a bulletin issued by the School of 
| Education, available upon request. This bulletin should be obtained 
by students interested in any credential, before they register for the 
‘work of the junior year. 


__ Students wishing to prepare for general credentials must consult 
‘the School of Education and must file formal applications before 
beginning upper division work. For special credentials in Music 
and in Physical Education, applicants must consult the department 
concerned and must file formal applications with this department as 
well as with the School of Education. 


Each candidate, before registering at the beginning of his junior 
year, must report to the head of the Department of Education for 
consultation and advice as to majors, minors, and professional 
courses; after which he must prepare, under the supervision of the 
head of the department in which he is taking the major work, a 
tentative program of studies for final approval. 
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Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be ad- 
mitted as candidates for the General Secondary Credential providing 
they meet the requirements of the College and of the State of 
California. (See also page 46.) | 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALS 


Recommendations for the various credentials will be made in 
behalf of approved candidates who have completed requirements as 
follows: | 


FOR ALL CREDENTIALS: A course in the principles and provisions: 
of the United States Constitution. (See History and Political Science, 
page 68). 


FOR THE GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from 
Occidental College; completion of a professional major of three 
year full-courses, or equivalent, in the Department of Education in 
addition to a major of not more than five semester full-courses, or 
equivalent, in a subject which offers suitable preparation for ele- 
mentary school teaching. The professional major should include 
Education 101-102, or equivalent, 110, 135-136, and 137. Of these 
courses, it is recommended that Education 101-102 and 137 be taken 
in the junior year. Education 135-136 is open only to seniors who 
are candidates for the General Elementary Credential. 


FOR THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CREDENTIAL: Completion of a mini- 
mum of two years of graduate work or presentation of a master’s 
or doctor’s degree from an approved institution; completion of pro- 
fessional requirements consisting of a minimum of two semester 
full-courses and one semester half-course in Education. This is a 
secondary credential limited to teaching in junior college. 


FOR THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL: Presentation of a 
bachelor’s degree from an approved institution; completion of six 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, in graduate work including 
major department requirements (see page 46) and _ professional 
requirements as follows: a minimum of one semester full-course 
ane one semester half-course in Education in the graduate year; 2 
total of five semester full-courses, or equivalent, in undergraduate 
and graduate work in Education including Education 119, 127 and 
206, or equivalents. 


FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN Music: Graduation 
from Occidental College; completion of ten semester full-courses, 
or equivalent, in the Department of Music, including requirements 
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‘or a major in this department; completion of a minimum of four 
‘emester full-courses, or equivalent, in Education, including Music 
22 and Education 135-136. For further requirements see Depart- 
nent of Music, page 96. 


FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
oN: Graduation from Occidental College; completion of a major 
n Physical Education as outlined on page 87; completion of a 
ninimum of four semester full-courses, or equivalent, in a second 
najor chosen from Groups I-IV or VI-VII; completion of a mini- 
num of four semester full-courses, or equivalent, in Education, 
neluding Education 119 and Physical Education 128. 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


Occidental College is a private institution which receives no 
support from taxes or other public funds. Each student is charged 
a tuition fee which covers about three-fourths of the cost of services 
given to him by the College. The balance of these costs is met 
by income from endowment and by gifts from trustees, parents, 
alumni and other friends of the college who are interested in the 
type of training which this institution provides. 


The expenses of students at Occidental College are itemized in 
the schedules which appear below. Tuition, room and board, stu. 
dent body fee, and certain other fees are payable on or before the 
day of registration, in cash or by note bearing six per cent interest, 
Other fees are payable as indicated. 


TUITION AND REGULAR FEES 


Turion, undergraduate’? ........:..--::..20---c-o---en-s0seasuneeee eee $152.5( 
TuITion, graduate school] ...tc.20...2...0.-.<sce-0-st--se 127.50 
STUDENT BoOpy FER? .....2....-1s0ccsesoceeoseseeossesceeeeee ee 12.00 
LUNCHEON MEAL TICKET? .....202...0.20..-.-02.0-0s.5 ee 18.0C 


(Required of all students not in residence) 
TUITION, graduate, less than three full-courses, or equivalent, 


per half-course..... ..cc.04...cccescciesaneecees.ossse selene 24.06 
TUITION, undergraduate, less than three full-courses, or equiv- 
alent, per half-course.........2c...ccssescdececesersss ee 26.00 
(Minimum charge $50.00) | 
APPLICATION FEE (Required of all new students )............------ 2.0¢ 


1. Tuition is the charge for instruction and for the general services of the 
College, including privileges of the Library, Gymnasium, Swimming P00! 
and Health Center, and the artist and lecture series in Thorne Hall! 
Since this charge includes fees for special services formerly set up 
separate items, scholarships covering full tuition are valued at one hundre¢ 
twenty-five dollars per semester. Fees for laboratory courses, Applie¢ 
Music, and other special services are listed on the following pages. 


| 
2. This fee is collected by the College for the student body and includes (1) 
admission to all athletic and forensic contests, (2) subscription to the 
college paper and annual, (3) student body and class membership, (4) 
dues for membership in Associated Men Students and Associated Wome? 
Students. The fund thus created is administered by the Executive Com: 
mittee of the Associated Student Body through the Office of the Graduate 
Manager. The budget of the year’s operations must receive the approva: 
of the President of the College. Any surplus arising in connection wit! 
student body enterprises is available for general college purposes unde! 
the direction of the Board of Trustees. 


3. This charge entitles students to four meal ticket books valued at $4.5 
each, good for regular meals served at the College Union. 
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RESIDENCE HALLS—ROOM AND BOARD! 


Payable each semester, on or before the day of registration, in 


ash or by note bearing 6% interest. Because of uncertainty in the 
rice level of basic food stuffs, the charges for board as printed be- 


yw may be revised upward or downward by the College on one 


sonth’s notice. 
REAL FOR MEN.........-..-...--200000-2--000cceeseneecseeee $170.50 to $153.00 
‘rR AND ERpMAN HALts ror WoMEN...............----- $217.50 to $167.50 


A deposit of $15.00 is required with all applications for rooms. 


| Including dinner and a credit of 35c per day on breakfast and luncheon 
‘ throughout the semester. 


LABORATORY AND OTHER SPECIAL FEES 


' Payable upon notice from Registrar’s or Comptroller’s Office 


MEET OGY 2 .0)). )o.05 2-5-2 Ufc thecchen cc puceas -cchcnedaeteseess-colcane $ 2.50 
PPOINTMENT SERVICE, DEPT. OF EDUCATION...............-2----0------ 5.00 
RT (fee for materials) : 

AS Ue Sali: re 2.00 
So Grel og) 156.62 oe 3.90 
Semeerer. per half-course._.222. 2-2 -.c.gsecennecnenecteeeecneceee 10.00 
OLOGY AND GEOLOGY: 

Lower Division Courses, per laboratory period.................. 2.50 

Upper Division Courses, per laboratory period.................. 5.00 
feeetotny., per laboratory period.........._........-..----ccesss-ccencene-ene- 5.00 


Charge not to exceed $10.00 per course for undergraduates. 


HEMISTRY BREAKAGE Fx, the unexpended balance of which 


ce oo cadenwcckiaanncsstonee-sensueterageccosadheteasnas 2.00 
Seem per laboratory period___.............:.-..----------c-cceseeoseoseeee 3.00 
8 CT ga aR ae a 15.00 
MES ECONOMICS 119-120) ..2....:.-.---200-seccconeeovcnocecenseneoseese 3.00 
MUEMEERECENTIAL, PEE. ........00.05.0cco2eceececcncascucedeJocedeateuentnosee 2.00 
CRUST. 2.00 
cH HaALr-coursEe In Excess or Stupy-List LimIt...............- 18.00 
BRT ISTRATION, PCT Cay... uaa. ccc seececsccsescessecsecnseseecseeeateee 1.00 
HANGE IN SCHEDULE, after first Friday of the semester.......... 2.00 
RANSCRIPT OF CREDITS, one copy free; thereafter, per copy’.. 1.00 
XAMINATIONS GIVEN AT AN IRREGULAR TIME, each..............-...-- 1.00 
REDIT BY SPECIAL EXAMINATION, per COUTSC..........----.--:000-0---+- 5.00 
nme re) dN Ane kale 10.00 
RADUATION FEE, Pre-technical courses.............-...----+---+-++--++-+-+- 25.00 


\ Qaganscript of credits will not be given unless all outstanding obligations 


cidental 1 i i 
ada erator” lege have been paid in full, or satisfactory arrangements 
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MUSIC FEES* 
Payable upon notice from Comptroller's office. 


Mr. Hartiey, Mr. Kostorr, Mr. SEminc— 


One half-hour lesson, weekly..:.....2......4.....2) ee $ 60.00 
Two half-hour lessons, weekly.....-.....-.-.-i.-c-.cus-sssssesaessvossateeeam 100.00: 
Miss BROCKLEBANK, Mrs. HarTiey, Mr. SEILING (with assistant)— 
One half-hour lesson, weekly............--.---------css-ece-eceeeceeeeeeoneneee 45.00 
Two half-hour lessons, weekly..............--..-----s0c0=- eres 80.00 
Cass FEEs In APPLIED Music— 
For each student in class of two...........-20.scse-esssssneeeeese 21.00 
three .......c...c0.0..¢2eleee 18.00 
FOUL .....e. ice 15.00 
*Practice Fee for Use of Piano 
One-half hour daily (voice students) ou... eee ee ecececectencceeceeceereneeeeee 4.00 
One hour daily. escent cde 7.00 
Practice Fee for Use of Thorne Hall Organ 
One hour weekly, per Se@MeSte?................ccceccnscecnansnseessioaseee ee 7.00 
Practice Fee for Use of Music Chapel Organ 
One hour weekly, per S@€me@SteP...........--..scsecsiescosscsusbeasssreessnssessiee nese 4.00 
Registration Fee for any pupils accepted outside college enrollment... 9.00 


SUMMARY. OF EXPENSE 


A general idea of the expenses for an undergraduate student at 
Occidental for a year, excluding cost of clothing, transportation and 
fraternity or sorority expense, is given in the following schedule: 


Minimum Average 


TUITION AND 'FRES).80.000/ 250 Oe $330.00 $342.00 

Room Anp Boarp (residence students).................. 306.00 386.00 

LuncHEON MEAL TICKET (non-residence students) 36.00 36.00 

Books AND INCIDENTALS.. 22002 25.00 75.00 

Total for residence students........................ $661.00 $803.00 

Total for non-residence students................ 391.00 453.00 
REFUNDS 


Two-thirds of tuition only will be refunded when a student is 
forced to withdraw within four weeks after registration. Thereafter 
a refund of one-half tuition is made only in case of sickness neces 
sitating an absence of a half semester or more. No refund except 
for board will be made to a student who is dismissed or suspended. 
Refund for board will not be made for an absence of one week oF 
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less nor for the first week of a prolonged absence. No refund will 
be made of the $15.00 deposited toward second semester rental of 
a room in one of the College residence halls. In the case of special 
music fees, ten per cent of the original charge will be retained, and 
‘refund of the balance will be pro-rated. All refunds must be duly 
claimed by letter, date of receipt of which determines the refund 


period. 


RESIDENCE FACILITIES 
AND REGULATIONS 


Residence in a college dormitory is increasingly recognized as a 
experience of great educational value. The residence hall acts as 
laboratory where many problems of personal adjustment and soci 
responsibility are solved. Insofar as finances permit, students ar 
uiged to be in residence regardless of the proximity of their home: 


The residence facilities of the College include three residenc 
halls, one for men and two for women, each of which is under th 
supervision of a carefully selected head resident. All meals ar 
served in the College Union Dining Room and are planned fror 
the viewpoint of both attractiveness and sound dietetic principle: 
Provisions for safeguarding the health of residence students are ou 
lined in detail on pages 26-28 of this catalogue. 


RESIDENCE FOR MEN 


All freshman men who are not living with their parents or legé 
guardians must live in Swan Hall. The rooms in this hall a1 
arranged for the most part in two-room suites, some of which hav 
sleeping porch accommodations. 


Additional residence facilities for men are available in the con 
munity. All men other than freshmen in residence may live onl 
in places approved by the College. Rooming or boarding house 
may not be operated by students without college approval. | 


RESIDENCES FOR WOMEN 


All women students, both undergraduates and graduates, wh 
are not living with their parents or legal guardians, must live in th 
halls of residence. In the event that accommodations are not avai 
able in the halls, arrangements for residence will be made three 
the office of the Director of Residence. | 


Orr Hall is reserved for freshman women; Erdman Hall fc 
women above freshman rank. 


The halls contain single and double rooms with and withot 
private bath, suites of rooms, and double rooms with sleepin 
porches. Prices vary according to the size and location of th 
rooms, all of which are comfortable and attractive. 
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GENERAL RESIDENCE REGULATIONS 


Applications for rooms in the Residence Halls should be sent to 
he office of the Comptroller. A deposit of $15.00 is required for 
he reservation of rooms, and will be applied upon the rental of the 
econd semester. A refund of $10.00 will be made in case an ap- 
slicant gives written notice to the Comptroller of the withdrawal of 
is or her application on or before August 15th. No refund will 
e made after that date. Assignment of rooms for students already 
a residence is made early in the second semester, and for new stu- 
‘ents in the order of their application. 


' Rooms are rented for the entire college year. The combined 
early charge for room and board is as follows: 


Seta Halls... $435.00 to $335.00 
RN ooo aes fa hai fa ne npn gery anibnensanane $341.00 to $306.00 


A fee of $3.00 is collected from each residence student, fifty 
ents of which covers the deposit on room key. The balance of 
2.50 is turned over to the house fund to be administered by the 
‘udents. 


' Each room is provided with the necessary furnishings including 
gs; the only articles to be furnished by the student are linen and 
overs for a single bed, which should be distinctly marked with the 
hole name. The College provides for the periodical cleaning of 
ae students’ rooms, and for the laundry of bed linen and towels. 


‘ The residence halls and dining room will be closed during the 
‘hanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter vacations, and the day follow- 
ig Commencement. For the three days between semesters the halls 
ill be open and arrangements may be made for a limited number 
¢ meals in the dining room. During the vacations when the halls 
e closed, provision for supervised residence at extra cost will be 
‘ade for those students who have adequate reason for remaining 
a the campus. 


| The College reserves the right to entertain delegates to certain 
sociation meetings and conventions under arrangements approved 
7 the residence students. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES AND STUDENT AII 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships are awarded in recognition of academic attair 
ments and promise, character recommendations, student activit 
records and special examinations. Scholarships are non-repayabk 
Applications for Honor and General Scholarships should be file 
with the Committee on Scholarships before December lst for th 
following academic year. The offerings for 1939-40 are as follows 


FRESHMAN HoNoR SCHOLARSHIPS: Ten awarded by the Con 
mittee on Scholarships, two awarded through the California Scho, 
arship Federation, with special consideration of academic achiev: 
ment. Valued from $150.00 to $350.00. 


Junior CoLLEGE HoNoR SCHOLARSHIPS: Three awarded by th 
Committee on Scholarships; one awarded through Alpha Gamn 
Sigma. Valued from $150.00 to $300.00. 


Honor SCHOLARSHIPS IN Course: Awarded to the four st 
dents in the freshman, sophomore and junior classes who attain tl 
highest academic rating for the year in their respective classe 
Valued at $300.00 if the recipient lives in a college dormitory 
otherwise, $150.00. 


GENERAL SCHOLARSHIPS: Awarded by the Committee on Schc 
arships, with special consideration of general achievement ar 
range of interests. Valued from $100.00 to $250.00. 


Donor ScHorarsHips: Awarded by the Committee on Scholé 
ships with the approval of respective donors. Valued from $100.( 
to $250.00. 


GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS: Three awarded by the Committee « 
Scholarships upon recommendation of the Graduate Committ: 


Valued at $225.00. 


LIST OF SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


Tue BipweLt ScHoLarsuip Funp, an endowment of twenty-three thousal 
five hundred dollars, administered by the Board of Christian Education of ? 
Presbyterian Church, the income of which is available, annually, for scholars!) 
aid for worthy Stidents.ci6 0 su Se rr $975) 

Tue Mary Anprews CLARK AND THe Mary Marcaret Mitten MEMoR® 
ScHoLarsHIP, established by Mrs. Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Btn and Anna B. Clark, the income of which is available for scholars 
Naas since eek Soc Pestle an hate na cates sad paoendecce ocean ee 
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Tue Horace CLELAND SCHOLARSHIP, established by the Alumni Association, 
an honor of the Rev. T. Horace Cleland, ’03, is awarded to a member of the 
unior or senior class who seems most entitled to it on the basis of need, merit, 
ER SR a 2 a OIE CSE eS ea $250.00 


Tue ALBert B. Cutter SCHOLARSHIP, a bequest of twenty thousand dollars 
rom the estate of Mrs. Florence O. Cutter in memory of her husband, the 
'scome from which is available for scholarship aid to worthy and needy stu- 
‘ents, the amount to be divided equally between two men and _ two 
sa eld nl a A EAA Le Re a EAE RSE RED $900.00 


FEDERATED A1p SocieTY SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the women of Los 
angeles Presbytery to a woman of worth and need...............2.2.-.-..-00--0-0-- $270.00 

Martin DwELLE KNEELAND SCHOLARSHIPS, given annually by Dr. Kneeland 
) two students of the lower division who have been in residence at least one 
smester and who have proved themselves worthy candidates for the Christian 
ainistry. Each scholarship valued at $150.00. 


THE THEODORE C. KoETHEN SCHOLARSHIP, a fund of two thousand dollars 
iven by Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. Koethen of Eagle Rock, in honor of their 
on. The fund is in trust with the First Presbyterian Church of Eagle Rock; 
ie scholarship is available each year to a young man preparing for missionary 
MEER SGOT OL A. MISSION ALY -_--——--<-———----e-veee--o-eonnorvonevescrensuseercuse=cacveectare== $250.00 


THE Ropert GRANT MarTIN GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP in English, established 
y the Board of Trustees in 1931, in honor of Dr. Robert Grant Martin, Pro- 
he $225.00 


_ Tue Artuur Nosie anp Frances W. Nosie ScHorarsuHip, a gift of $11,- 
75.00 by Mr. and Mrs. Noble, the income from which is to be awarded to a 
ung man and a young woman of “ability and promise” at the end of the 
veshman year. 


| THe Pan-HeLttenic ScnoLarsHip, given annually by the Pan-Hellenic 
ouncil of Occidental College to a woman of worth and need................-. $175.00 


| Tue H. B. Sizuiman SCHOLARSHIP, received annually through the Board of 
ducation of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. Aviu.....s.ccsscescececeeeoees $50.00 


) Tue Sicma AtpHa Jota Music ScHo.arsuIP, given annually by the Occi- 
ental College chapter of Sigma Alpha Jota to an upper division music major 
DE Tenne and ced... ee $125.00 


Tue Peart Tirrin Memortat Funp, thirty thousand dollars, given by Dr. 
id Mrs. W. W. Tiffin, in memory of their daughter, the income from which is 
vailable for scholarship awards. 


| Spectat Scuotarsuirs: In addition to the list given above, a considerable 
'm is annually received from friends of the College for scholarship aid. The 


inate pics During the year 1937-38 it amounted to approximately 


| The following funds are held by the Board of Trustees as endowment, the 
‘come from which is restricted to scholarships: 
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Blee, Mr, and. Mrs. ‘Robert 'J-_: 2. $ 2,000.( 
Boyd, Dr. Edwin: Forrest... $ 325.5 
Clark, Anna | B.__.222- 2. er $ 1,500. 
Crawford, C. G.—Income subject to annuities for several years, 
and then available for scholarships..................---cs-ssscseesseeseeeeseeeees $ 
Dimmick ‘Scholarships... ee $ 1,000. 
Files Scholarships. <...s:..4-..--2-0 ccd =o a $ 1,000.( 
Hoover, Martin, gift of: Kate 'C. Hoover... $ 5,000. 
Parsons. Scholarship......2..---.22:-.--..2--1-:- gas $ 1,000. 
Schoonover, Mrs. L., gift of Miss Mary Schoonover...........-------------- $ 6634 
Shipman Scholarship_.._.____._._.=. $ 1,000. 
Whyte, Isabella ceo Leese ease $14,000. 


THE CHuRCH SCHOLARSHIPS: Scholarships founded in the early days | 
the College by the following churches: 


(a) The First Presbyterian Church of Glendale..........W........... $ 1,000, 

(b) The Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles .................... $ 1,000.' 

(c) The First Presbyterian Church, Long Beach......................... $ 1,000.' 

(d) The First Presbyterian Church, Santa Monica........................ $ 1,000.' 

(e) The First Presbyterian Church, Santa Ana......W2.2222.2222.-2..---- $ 1,000. 
PRIZES 


Honor PrizE For Men. The sum of $250.00 and an appr 
priate gold medal, given annually by Mr. John Jay Hopkins, « 
1915, is awarded to “that man of the senior class who during h 
college course has most clearly manifested the qualifications | 
excellent scholarship, manly qualities, and effective support of t 
best interests of Occidental College.” | 


Prizes FoR Oratory. The sum of $100.00 is given nie 
by Dr. Martin Dwelle Kneeland of Claremont to be used as priz 
in two oratorical contests. One contest is to be upon the theme) 
World Peace; the other upon The Relationship of Religion al 
Social Violence. 


STUDENT AID | 


Occidental College endeavors to assist desirable students w) 
are in need of financial aid and who expect to graduate from tl 
institution. Such aid takes four forms: Scholarships, grants | 
aid, loans and employment. The student should understand, ho) 
ever, that he can not rely wholly upon any or all of these for! 
of aid to meet the costs of tuition and living. Freshmen or nl 
students of advanced standing, before enrolling, should have fun) 
sufficient to defray expenses for at least one semester. It is diffic: 
for a new student to establish himself satisfactorily during the fi! 
semester in college if he is engaged in remunerative work. Expe’ 
ence has shown that most students who attempt to meet the larg 
part of their college expenses by outside work pay too heavy! 
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vice either in impaired physical well-being or in an unsatisfactory 
sademic record. Some assistance should be available from par- 
its, relatives or friends. The Committee on Scholarships and 
udent Aid gladly undertakes the consideration of individual 
-oblems. 


Applications for assistance are carefully investigated by the 
»mmittee and assistance is granted only under the following regu- 
‘tions: 


' 1. Students who receive financial assistance are expected 
(a) To submit a planned budget and to live economically. 


_ (b) To maintain satisfactory scholarship. Assistance may be 
ithdrawn from any student who falls below an average grade of 
2” in any semester’s work. 


 (c) To live in harmony with the ideals and regulations of the 
stitution. 


(d) To spend a major part of the summer vacation in some 
ind of remunerative employment. 


_ 2. Any student receiving financial assistance of any type from 
e College is expected to confer with representatives of the Com- 
ittee on Scholarships and Student Aid before assuming any new 
aancial obligation not anticipated at the time aid was granted. This 
cludes pledging to social organizations. 


, Grants or Arp: A very limited number of “Grants” are avail- 
‘le to freshmen of high character with good scholastic and citizen- 
ip records who have not qualified for scholarship awards and 
10 are in definite need of financial assistance. Only those stu- 
nts will be considered who give promise of success in college 
ork and who intend to graduate from Occidental College. 


_ Moratty RepayaBLe Grants: Grants are available to a se- 
cted number of students, primarily sophomores, who need finan- 
al assistance, on the basis of a statement of intention to repay as 
‘le after graduation. The amount available each year depends 
‘tectly upon the repayments from graduates who have shared in 
e benefits of this revolving fund. By action of the Board of 
tustees in 1935 this fund is designated as THe Wituiam Warp 
/eMoRIAL Loan Funp. 


_Emptoyment: Where students find it necessary to work, the 
»mmittee on Student Aid endeavors to assist in discovering em- 
]Oyment opportunities. Numerous campus jobs are open to stu- 
(nts, preference being given to those who have been at Occidental 


| 


| 
| 
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one year, and to those who have proved satisfactory in work pr 
viously assigned to them. An employment grading system is 
effect on the campus and the employment grade of each stude 
worker is permanently recorded by semesters in the college files. 


Loans: Financial assistance is available to sophomores, junio 
and seniors from various loan funds. Loans are repayable a1 
interest bearing after graduation. Students who borrow from tl 
loan funds agree to take no graduate or professional study, exce 
with the approval in writing of the Committee on Student Aid, unt 
after the outstanding obligation has been paid. 


LIST OF LOAN FUNDS 


The following revolving student loan funds are held in trust by the Boa 
of Trustees and are administered by the Committee on Student Aid: 


Associated Men Students... i-s--csseento sess $ 100.00 
The John Willis Baer Memorial Loan Fund...................... 2,025.00 
Frank- C. Bolt-—Bequest....00 i 5,000.00 
Mary E. Brandt—Bequest...................-.-o---cseseccecsesncecsnceeeneee 3,500.00 
The Thomas G. Burt Loan Fund—Miscellaneous Gifts.... 7,239.53 
James Ross Clark—Gift of Mrs. J. R. Clark... 4,900.09 
Sallie Glass Cleland—Gift of Mary Stewart...................... 500.00 
The Mary Cunningham Fund—Gift of Occidental 

College Women’s Club... eee 2,524.33 
George D. Dayton—Gift..:...20u. eee 1,000.00 
Grace Erdman—Gift of C. P. Erdman. uu... 1,000.00 
Erdman: Hall cc 125.00 
Occidental Faculty Women’s Club.....022.2.22.....-.-c--csceeceeees . 3,199.51 
Cecil H. Gamble—Gift....... 0. ee 5,000.00 
Mrs. O. T. Johnson—BequeEst.................-..--c--cceccsecseeeeceeceenes 4,560.15 
Kappa Sigma Mother’s Club... eee 257.00 
Mrs. Lora G. Knight—Gift:. 2,719.29 
Euclid W. and Elizabeth C. McBride.................-.----ce----0 5,000.00 
Frank H. MacPherson—Gift and Bequest...............--.-------- 5,670.00 
Zechariah D. Matthus—Gift of Mrs. Z. B. Matthus.......... 5,000.00 
Charlie Louise Montgomery—Santa Ana Chapter, U.D.C. 275.91 
Seeley W. Mudd—Gift of Mrs. S. W. Mudd...................-.- 3,600.00 
Occidental No. 1—Gift of Clarence J. Gamble.................. 11,213.40 
Orr ‘Halls ee eee 89.60 
Phi Beta Kappa (Delta Chapter) q..2..0222.22....--.-s.cccececceceeeteee 368.50 
Phi Gamma Delta Mother’s Club. ...00.22..2.......ecceosececeeeeeoe 50.00 
Gertrude S. Thomas—Gift. 22. .co sends cccsccccecceecepenteceen . 5,000.00 
Walter Van E. Thompson—Gift...u2u. 2... .e.eceeeseceeteceeeeeee 1,750.00 
Charles H: Thorme—Gift2-.cc coos acces 5,000.00 
The William S. Young Loan Fund—Board of Christian 

Education, Presbyterian Church..........-....-.--.------------------ 6,586.27 


The following organizations maintain active interest in making loan fui 
available to Occidental students: 

American Association of University Women, Glendale Branch. 

American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch. 

Beta Phi Delta Sorority. 
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Beverly Hills Woman’s Club. 

Business and Professional Women’s Club of Pasadena. 

Delta Omicron Tau Sorority. 

Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club. 

Ebell Club of Los Angeles. 

_ Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority: The Myrtle Thompson-Ida Uzzelle Memorial 

Fund. 
Henry Strong Educational Foundation of Chicago. 
Los Angeles Rotary Club. 
Omega Mu Pi (Bethany Presbyterian Church). 
Pasadena College Women’s Club. 
Shakespeare Club of Pasadena. 
Twentieth Century Club of Eagle Rock. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND STUDENT AID 


Students of Occidental College pay approximately three-fourths 
the cost of their education through tuition. To meet this ever- 
expanding differential between tuition fees and cost per student and 
to equip the institution thoroughly for its larger work increased 
endowment is sought. Two hundred thousand dollars is desired to 
build up the scholarship and loan funds to the point where students 
of character and promise may receive four years of college training. 


The College invites its friends who are particularly interested in 
this phase of its work to subscribe to these funds. Specific informa- 
tion concerning the administration of these funds may be secured 
from the President or Dean of the College. 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Occidental College occupies a campus of one hundred acres in the: 
northeast section of Los Angeles, five miles from the City Hall and 
midway between the communities of Pasadena and Hollywood. The 
campus lies on the slope of a low range of hills, full advantage of 
which has been taken in planning the location of buildings and in 
treatment of landscaping. The views included in this publication 
portray the beauty of the campus better than a written description. 


The present material equipment includes fourteen major build- 
ings and several other structures, such as the Hillside Theater, the 
Little Theater, the Women’s Gymnasium, and the Athletic Stadium. 
A swimming pool, six tennis courts and two athletic fields provide 
ample recreational and athletic facilities. All of the buildings and 
landscaping have been planned by one firm of architects, thus in- 
corporating a unification of design which is harmonious and pleas- 
ing. | 

Jounson Hatt is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Johnson of 
Los Angeles, who are credited with various other generosities to the 
College. In Johnson Hall are located the Administrative offices, and 
approximately thirty faculty offices and class rooms. In the build- 
ing is a chapel of Old English type, known as Alumni Hall, seat- 
ing four hundred fifty. Erected 1914. 


Fow Ler HALL, erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler of 
Pasadena by his daughter and grand-daughter, provides class rooms, 
laboratories and offices for the science departments. The Calvin, 
O. Esterly Memorial Museum of Natural Science is also located in 
this building. Erected 1914. 


Tue Mary Norton Criapp Liprary is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. 
Norton in memory of her daughter, Mrs. E. P. Clapp. In addition 
to the reference, periodical and stack rooms, this building also 4 
vides a number of seminar rooms. Erected 1924. 


James Swan HALL, at the west side of the main quadrangle, is 4 
residence hall for men, erected by Mrs. Frances B. Swan of Pasa: 
dena as a tribute to her husband. It accommodates fifty-five men. 
Erected 1914. 


BertHa Harton Orr Hatt, the first unit of the group of 
residences for women, was given by William Meade Orr in memory 
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f his wife. This hall offers living quarters to sixty freshman 
vomen. Erected 1925. 


Grace CARTER ERDMAN HALL, the second of the residences for 
vomen, was built in memory of the wife of Professor Pardee Erd- 
nan. It was made possible by gifts from Mrs. Calvin Pardee, Mrs. 
Charles R. Erdman, Professor Erdman, and friends. Erdman Hall 
iccommodates seventy upperclass women. Erected 1927. 


_ Hexen G. Emmons Memonriat is the gift of G. E. Emmons in 
nemory of his wife. This building is a health center for the treat- 
nent of minor illness. Erected 1936. 


THE CoLLece UNION serves as a center for the social and hos- 
vitable side of campus life. In addition to a spacious banquet hall 
ind dining room, it provides a tea room, soda and luncheon room, 
jocial rooms for men and women, student body offices and a faculty 
lub room. This building also contains the central heating plant. 
\bout twenty friends of the college joined in the gift of this building. 
rected 1928. 


_ Tue Music Burypinc, providing departmental offices, practice 
‘ooms and an organ studio, is in the form of a quadrangle adjacent 
o the Thorne Auditorium. The building and its equipment are 
he gift of several friends of the college. Erected 1929. 


BELLE WILBER THORNE Hatt, the college auditorium, was 
rected by Charles H. Thorne, a trustee, in memory of his wife. 
mm addition to the auditorium, seating one thousand, the building 
orovides a large stage, practice and rehearsal rooms for drama and 
shoral groups, and other facilities for the Music and Speech De- 
yartments. The four-manual Skinner organ is the gift of Mr. and 


Mrs. Euclid W. McBride of Pasadena. Erected 1938. 


THE PresipENT’s RESIDENCE is built in the American Colonial 
tyle of architecture and is located north of the women’s residence 
ialls in a grove of beautiful oaks. Erected 1922. 


RESIDENCES FOR THE DEAN OF THE FACULTY AND THE Comp- 
‘ROLLER occupy hillside locations adjacent to the Greek Theater. 
30th houses are of the California Monterey style of architecture. 
irected 1932. 


THE Women’s Gymnasium contains the usual facilities and 
quipment for Physical Education work and accommodates the 
i of the Department of Physical Education for Women. Erected 
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THE W. C. PaTrerson STADIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD, named 
in honor of a friend and trustee, was erected by Mrs. Patterson. 
The stadium has a seating capacity of five thousand five hundred, 
and provides a football field, baseball diamond, track, and other 
equipment and facilities for physical training and outdoor sports. 
Erected 1916. 


THe ALUMNI GYMNASIUM, a reinforced concrete structure situated 
south of Patterson Stadium, provides a first-class basket-ball floor 
and offices for the Department of Physical Education for Men. It: 
was constructed from gifts by Alumni and the Associated Students. | 
Erected 1926. | 


THE E. S. Fretp Memoria BurLpINnc and the TAYLOR SwimMMinc 
Poo. complete the ensemble of the Alumni Gymnasium, providing, 
locker rooms, laundry room and an open-air steam-heated swimming, 
pool. The pool is protected from cross-drafts by a roofed arcade. 
The pool was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. Hartley Taylor and their 
daughter, Mary Barbara Taylor, ’29, and the Field Building honors, 
Mr. E. S. Field, first president of the Board of Trustees. Erected 
1930. 


There are six TENNIS CourTS on the campus, three of which are 
the gift of Mr. A. E. Bell, 95, vice-president of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and one the gift of A. C. Way of San Marino. i 


A Campus Launpry is maintained by the college in connection 
with the swimming pool. It handles the personal work of faculty 


and students. | 


THe Hitisipe THEATER. The first unit of this structure is the 
gift of the Eagle Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, 95, Mr. 
William Meade Orr, Mrs. Calvin Pardee, and other friends of the 
College. In the main it is Greek in design, but has a raised stage 
and a circular orchestral pit approached by a stepped ramp. The 
theater has a seating capacity of approximately five thousand, and 
is noted for its picturesque location and remarkable acoustic 
properties. Erected 1925. / 


Gates. Three of the four entrances to the campus are marked 
by ornamental gates erected by the following persons: 


Alumni Avenue—William Meade Orr. | 
Westdale Avenue—Mrs. Mary C. Pardee. | 
Ridgeview Avenue—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Van E. Thompson. 


| STUDENT AND ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


| THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


An active student association, operating under a constitution 
_and by-laws, controls certain student enterprises under the super- 
vision of the College administration and functions through its 
Executive Committee, which includes the following elected officers: 
_The president, vice-president and secretary of the student body, the 
president of the Associated Men Students, the president of the Asso- 
ciated Women Students, and representatives from athletics, for- 
‘ ensics, dramatics, music, and “The Qccidental.” The Graduate 
‘Manager and a faculty representative are also members of the 
‘Executive Committee. The Committee meets once a week to discuss 
‘student problems, plan social events, promote student activities on 
‘the campus, and reflect student attitudes on questions of adminis- 
‘trative policy. The activities of the Association are financed by 
‘a fee of $12.50 per semester. By action of the Associated Students, 
this fee is required of all undergraduates and is collected by the 
College. The fund thus created is administered by the Executive 
Committee of the Associated Students through the office of the 
Graduate Manager. 


_ A limited enrollment at Occidental College offers ample oppor- 
tunity for every student to participate in student government and 
‘campus activities. The activity program is well-rounded and pro- 
vides for almost every type of individual and group expression. 
‘In most cases activities are carried on under the sponsorship of 
‘student groups or societies. 


THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 


The Associated Women Students, an organization to which all 
‘women students automatically belong, fosters and promotes the 
‘college interests with which its members as a unit are particularly 
concerned. It sponsors much of the social activity of women stu- 
jdents. Through it the upperclass women try at the beginning of 
the year to establish right social relationships for women entering 
the College. Special and individual guidance for new women is 
accomplished through a sponsor system. Sponsors are carefully 
selected from upperclass women who have demonstrated their un- 
derstanding of college problems and their interest in new women. 


The A.W.S. organization consists of an Executive Board and 
an auxiliary Council. It annually appoints the Women’s Tribunal, 
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which is a court composed of six members from the upper classes, 


This board has as its objective the maintenance of the traditions 


and ideals of the College. The president of A.W.S. is a member | 
of the Executive Committee of the Associated Students and of the | 
Student Affairs Committee. All duties and activities of the A.W.S, | 
are carried on in cooperation with the Dean of Women and the | 


Director of Residence and Social Activities. 


The organization is a member of the Southern California Inter- 
collegiate Conference of Associated Women Students and of the 
Western Section of the General Association of Women Students. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 


The Associated Men Students’ organization is concerned with — 
the welfare and functioning of the men’s activities on the campus. — 


It not only sponsors social life, but also maintains a scholarship © 


fund from which a worthy student is given assistance each year. 
One men’s assembly each week is sponsored by the association. 
One of the main events of the year is the Annual Men’s Visiting Day 


which affords an opportunity for contact with students from high — 


schools and junior colleges. An annual men’s dinner is held also 
each year, with some prominent person as speaker. 


The A.M.S. Council is composed of six representatives of various - 
men’s organizations and two elected members at large. From this 
group there is elected a secretary. The president of A.M.S. is 


elected by the men of the college. He is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Associated Students. 


ATHLETICS 


The department of Physical Education promotes many forms of | 
intercollegiate and intramural sport for men and women. As a' 


member of the Southern California Conference, Occidental College 
each year schedules formal contests with members of that Confer- 
ence as well as with other leading colleges and universities of the 


Pacific Coast. Opportunity is given for tennis, boxing, wrestling, | 
football, baseball, track, swimming, water polo, cross-country, 


fencing, handball, basketball, tumbling, and gymnastics. The 


College believes in and encourages all forms of wholesome athletics | 
and outdoor recreation, and carefully guards the physical well- | 


being of its students. 


The College has no legal responsibility for injuries or other 
damages suffered by students in any activities on or off the campus, | 
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- or in travel to and from said activities, or for any expense in con- 
‘nection therewith. This applies to students training for athletics 


or participating in either intramural or intercollegiate contests of 


‘ any kind or resulting from participation in other events. Students 
‘ who engage in such activities do so voluntarily and assume the 


risks incident thereto. See Health Regulations on pages 33-35 for 


_more detailed statement of service and expenses. 


FORENSICS AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


For all students interested in oratory, public discussion, and 


_ debate the College offers every opportunity. Both men and women 


maintain an active forensic schedule which includes colleges of 


Northern and Southern California as well as periodical encounters 


with universities from the East and Middle West. Forensic activity 
is placed upon a purely voluntary basis and the extent and scope 
of its schedule is dependent only upon the ambition and capacity 
of those participating. During each year the Speech department 


presents several lively student symposiums before the student body 


on questions of immediate interest. A chapter of Tau Kappa Alpha, 
national honorary forensic fraternity, is established in the College. 


Radio programs are broadcast regularly by the College from 
some of the major studios. These programs afford to students in 


_the Speech and Music departments an opportunity for practical 
_ experience in radio work. 


Students interested in dramatic production maintain an organi- 


| zation known as the Occidental Players. This group in cooperation 


with the department of Speech Education produces several plays 


-each year. Many of these are staged and directed entirely by 


students. One production, either a play or an operetta, usually is 
given each year in the Hillside Theater. 


MUSIC 


Men and women interested in music find an outlet through 


_ organizations which are exceedingly active in the course of the year. 


The Orchestra presents a home concert each season, plays for 
the opera and other college programs. Certain members are se- 
lected to play each spring with the All-College Symphony Orchestra 
in Santa Barbara. 


The College Choir, numbering one hundred and fifty voices, is 


' composed of the members of both Glee Clubs and other students 
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who wish to sing. The Choir presents two oratorios each year and 
assists at the college convocations, commencement exercises, etc. 


The Glee Clubs are formed by men and women who have gained 
their membership as a result of ability shown in competitive trials 
at the opening of the college year. Each club annually gives a 
home concert, makes a tour of approximately a week, presents a 
number of programs in various communities adjacent to the campus 
and participates in the Southern California Glee Club Contest. 


The Band plays for many of the student assemblies and athletic 
contests. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The college newspaper, “The Occidental,” appears weekly dur- 
ing the school year. “La Encina,” the annual, is published in May. 
Both of these publications are edited, managed and staffed by stu- 
dents and afford excellent opportunities for experience to those, 
who are interested in journalism. The editor of “The Occidental” 
is elected by the student body and is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Associated Students. The editor of “La Encina” 
is appointed by the Executive Committee. 


A “Handbook” of information is issued at the beginning of 
each school year under the auspices of the student body. | 


OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 


The students of the College maintain several semi-social o1 
special interest groups, each of which has a faculty sponsor. These 
organizations include the following: Press Club; Book and Candle 
Club; Dial and Laurean, women’s literary societies; Kappa Zeta. 
medical fraternity; Theta Kappa Delta, nurses’ fraternity; Sigma 
Alpha Iota, national music fraternity; Delta Theta Psi, journalism 
fraternity; Phi Epsilon Kappa, national physical education frater: 
nity for men; Women’s Athletic Association; Kappa Nu Sigma 
history fraternity; Phi Kappa Alpha, economics fraternity; Var 
ronian, library club; and Cosmopolitan Club. The Student Chris 
tian Association is organized for the promotion of religious inter 
ests. Tiger Claws, a service club based on recognition of partici 
pation in student activities, is an organization of sophomores an¢ 
junior men which aims to foster school spirit and loyalty. 


Honor societies are maintained by senior men and women; tha 
of the men is called the D. O. Club, and that of the women is know: 
as Dranzen. 
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Social organizations for both men and women are in existence 
yn the campus. The men’s organizations are the fraternities of 
Alpha Tau Omega, Phi Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon and 
Kappa Sigma; and a non-fraternity group, the Independent Stu- 
Jents’ Organization. The women’s groups are: Non-Resident 
Women, Alpha Sorority, Beta Phi Delta, Delta Omicron Tau, 
Gamma Kappa Theta, Kappa Epsilon Chi and Zeta Tau Zeta. 


OCCIDENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
(Organized 1894) 


Every person who has completed at least one semester of under- 
sraduate work at Occidental College is entitled to membership in 
the Occidental Alumni Association upon graduation of his class. 
Graduate students who have completed a year of work at the College 
are also eligible for membership in the Association. The Associa- 
tion, which is under the direction of the Alumni Council, seeks to 
contribute to the upbuilding of Occidental and to strengthen the 
bond which exists between the College and its former students. It 
sponsors the presentation of a series of lectures and the publication 
of a magazine. Local Occidental Alumni Clubs are organized in 
several different communities. One member of the Board of Trus- 
tees is elected each year by the Alumni Association to serve for a 
term of three years and the interests of the College and the Alumni 
Association are more closely integrated through this representation. 


The Occidental Alumni Association is a member of the American 
Alumni Council through which it has contact with the activities of 
similar groups throughout the country. 


DEGREES, HONORS AND PRIZES 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1937 


Doctor of Divinity Doctor of Letters 
Joun R. ATWILL ROBINSON JEFFERS 
Gienn W. Moore 
J. Frank Scort Doctor of Laws 
Guy W. Wapswortu Raymonp LEsLic BUELL 


Wittiam W. CuMBERLAND 
ArtHur N. Youne 


DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1937 


Master of Arts 


CarLt H. EHMANN Wittram Boyp MatTHEews 
DruzELLa E. Goopwin Ann HEATHCOTE STEVENS 
CHARLES B. JENNINGS LAWRENCE EUGENE WILKINS 


JAMES LUNEBERG 


Bachelor of Arts 


JANET ELIzABETH ANDERSON Rutu CuLiey 

Mary Acnes ANDREWS RENE CHARLES DAHLE 
KATHLEEN ARNOLL DorotHEA Davis 

VeLpDA RoTHENBURG ARPS DorotHuy ABIGAIL DAvIs 
Rutu Emity Bascock JOSEPHINE ESME DE BRULIER 
Betty Batrp BARBARA ELEANOR DEMAREE 
ELIZABETH FRANCES BARRETT ELAINE De Puy 

SHetvon Hopxins Barrett, III Mary Co.Lsert DERTHICK 
EUGENE BELL VirciniA Meryt Dixon 
Dave BENIOFF EstHer HELEN ECKHOFF 
ALFRED Henry Birp IRENE C. ENGLEMAN 
CHARLES E. BoswortH Francis M. EstupILto 
WERNER E. BRACHER ESTELLE FILIPPONI 

SHIRLEY ELIZABETH BROWN RosBert FISHER 

James Irwin BUELL Pau. Russetu Fisk 
Witiiam Jay Burns, Jr. Kart O. Frick 

ALLAN Gitson Burt STEPHEN GriFFITH GASSAWAY, JR. 
Cora LuELLA Burt VircINnIA LENORE GOBLE 
Wiitt1am Watson Burt Park Gossom 

Grecory BUTTON CHARLOTTE L. GREEN 
JOSEPHINE CAMPBELL Evetyn Marion GuLick 
RutH GWweENDOLYN CHRIST ArtHuUR WELSH HAGCEN 
Victor MatHews CLarK BENJAMIN OLIVER HAGEN 
Doratuy ALICE COCHRAN Bettie DEAN Hart 

Max E. Cocuran BARBARA ANTOINETTE HARTSIG 
ELIZABETH ALICE CONRAD Marcaret May Harvey 


Puitie RIcHARDSON CooK 


DEGREES, HONORS AND PRIZES 


Joun WoopwortH HENDERSON 
Frances Marie HIBerty 
Vivian Hicks 
RANDALL WESTON HINSHAW 

-Extten Georcina HocLe 
Heten EvizaABeETH HORNBERGER 
MarcareT Mary HoucHTon 
Lira Birp Houston 

-MarsoriE DoroTHEA INNERST 

Francis Geratp Isett 

-Grorce JACKLIN, Jr. 

Dan W. JEFFRIES 

Ricuarp Warp JOHNSON 

ALFRED VINCENT JORGENSEN 
Mary Lou Joy 
JANE BANISTER KIESER 
Doucias MERRILL KINNEY 
VirGINIA AMBLER KLEIN 
Water Donatp Krinco 
Wititam Cuar_es Kutow, Jr. 
JosepH WarREN LANDON 
Mercepes F. LANGLIE 
Davin STANTON LANGSDORF 
Cuar_tes NorMAn LEE 
Hazet Lines 
HEerscHEL FE. Lyons 
WitiraM FrepertcK McCuintock 
CHARLES THACKER McCuure 
Auice ExizaBeTH McDoweELuL 
JosepHine Matitpa McDowELu 

/Wittram MattruHew MacDouca.i 

-Marysorte Evise McGrecor 
KATHERINE S. McKEAN 
‘Donatp Ross McKENNEY 
Mary ExizapeTH MacNalir 
Ricuarp NeicuBors MEGINNITY 
Erma EvizapetH MERCHANT 
Marrua Marte Messick 
Janet M. MircHety 
CuarLes CHEETHAM Morrery, JR. 
Joun Harvey NEELY, Jr. 
-Hezene Louise NEwBRAND 
Guy T. Nunn 
J. W. Parker, Jr. 


MaryeE ELotse Payor 
GILBERT PARKER PRINCE 
ERNEST PUNARO 

ALtce B. Ray 

FRANK IsABELO REAL 

S. F. Vincent REEL 
VirciniA Hancock Reip 
Joun Linco.tn REITER 
EvizaBetTH DoLLy RHEE 
Axice Marie Roserts 
ELIZABETH ROBLEE 
Harriet FRANcES RODGERS 
PETRONELLA ROLLINS 
Betsy Ross 

Rosert Pirer Rotu 
Caro_yn MontacueE Roucu 
BarBaRA RusH 

HELEN JANE SAXE 
ELIZABETH SCHWEIZER 
MaRJORIE JEAN SIMON 
ARTHUR SMITH 

Hosart V. SMITH 
KENNETH C. SMITH 
WaLTerR WESLEY SMITH 
Karu Doucuty SNYDER 
FLORENCE ALICE SOUTHWORTH 
DonaLp Ear SPENCER 
MarGARET STEVENS 
FLORENCE Giapys STONE 
GRACE ELIZABETH STORMS 
TsuNEO TAJIMA 

VERA WINIFRED THURMAN 
Mary Harriet TINDALL 
Puitre ASHFORD TULL 
HersBert CLAUDE TWEEDIE 
Peter G. Van ETTEN 
ELEANOR JEAN WALTER 
Joun ALFRED WEBB 
Francis McKerNAN BLANCA- WHITE 
James WILLIAM WHITSELL 
WiLLtarp WESLEY WILLIAMS 
Gorpon Aaron Woop 
EuizaBETH May Younc 
Ro.anp Paut YouNG 
FRANK VITTORIO ZANINI 
EveLyn LorRAINE ZENKE 


SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1937 


Doctor of Divinity, Honorary...........-.-- 
Doctor of Letters, Honorary ---.....2--------- 


Doctor of Laws, Honorary 
Master of Arts 
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HONORS AWARDED IN 1936-1937 


During the year 1936-37 the following students were elected to the Delta 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa: 


JANET ELIZABETH ANDERSON - Watter DonaLp Krince 

Cora LuELLA Burt Davip STANTON LANGSDORF 
Doratuy ALICE COCHRAN Mary Evizasetu Mac Nair 
DoroTtuHEA Davis JosepHine Matitpa Mc DoweELL 
IRENE C. ENGLEMAN Guy T. Nunn 

Paut Russe. Fisk FRANK IsaBELO REAL 

Joun WoopwortH HENDERSON Axice Marie RoBerts 

RANDALL Weston HINSHAW Grace ELIZABETH STORMS 
GEORGE JACKLIN, JR. FRANK VITTORIO ZANINI 


Douc Las MERRILL KINNEY 


PRIZES AWARDED IN 1937 


Honor Prize for Men 


Peerio LRA TION, STATISTICS 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION 


1937-1938 
Men Women Total 
NE ne aes 32 32 64 
0 ew 63 85 148 
i 108 71 179 
CL allie eS — 95 100 195 
i ail ee 88 95 183 
gene la ES 6 7 13 
OPA BS ess 392 390 782 


SUMMARY OF STUDENTS BY STATES AND 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


1937-1938 

ates No. Students States No. Students 
5 oe FESO) ry Ch tetas Cert CRUE or ee all ect io 1 
a Joais Oregon een reece er 2 
1 0) ae OU men PONSYVIVANIA ee en eee 1 
Lo 2 AMG. CXAS pee ee 1 
(os an Siw U tal eer nn ee ec nance erties 5 
hal rae W ASD IN PTO ee ee ee eee es 1 
ala DMR WV YOUN 9 vasa ee re ee penn 3 
assachusetts 1 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
OMA -n--- nana enenn enna eeeeeeneeceneeneeees Li Africa gh en nets eat 1 
CS Same Ching vse. dan ie Os AN A 1 
“W Meee wae nececennnnnennen nana ennnnaeneenens 2 SADA Bore hess or ee eee ee 1 
a 2 

—.. 1 Penianid  ee  n ee =e 


orth Dakota............ Bene 1 TOTAL en tne 782 


REGISTER OF STUSERa 


1937-1938 


The home addresses indicated in this register are in the State of Califor 
nia and the city of Los Angeles unless otherwise indicated. The general pos 
office address of students in residence is Occidental College, Los Angeles 
California. 


The superior figure * indicates registration for the first semester only 
* indicates registration for the second semester only. The dagger (1) indicate; 
withdrawal during the semester. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS 


AIMER: Rute Mc CAy ea 1110 Moncado Drive, Glendal 
A.B. Adelphi College 

AMEND; JAMES: KOnR’.. 30s eee 2812 W. Grand, Alhambr; 
AB. Occidental College 

Berry, AUCFRED By secs ho ee ee 964 E. 5th Street, Long Beacl 
A.B. Occidental College 

Boronpa, Doris: TURNER’ 20.02 cd 302 N. Primrose, Monrovi: 
A.B. Occidental College 

Bousy, Tames Goo 5938 Matilija Avenue, Van Nuy 
A.B. University of California at Los Angeles 

Burt, Brit WATSON. 2.2252 ssi ee 4431 Alumni Avenu 
A.B. Occidental College | 

CAILORV ALMA ee a ee ee 617 E. Garfield, Glenda] 
A.B. Occidental College 

CHAPMAN, (ZELDA co ore hla elie ne ene 508 Chapman Building, Fullerto 
AB. Chapman College 

CLARK, “Victron: Mig Oe 432 E. Lemon, Monrovi 
"A.B. Occidental College 

Cocuran, Heten Eatons 2 ee eee 369 N. Avenue 5 
A.B. University of Southern California 

Conroy, ‘Roma: Hottey' io 2 eee 615 S. Maripos 
A.B. Occidental College 

EMAnn, Gerry Roo eee 440 E. 56th Street, Long Beac 
A.B. Occidental College 

Fisner, ROBERT. a ee 5333 Sierra Villa Drs 
A.B. Occidental College 

Fisk, Pauw Russet eee 161 S. Avenue 5 
A.B. Occidental College 

Forpes, Ropert Bruce6 3 eee 5357 Ellenwood Driv 
A.B. Chapman College 

Frazier, Sam Leicu’.. eereeeeceeresesectrsieeseeserereseneeene 4051 Leewaraamey 
A. B. Occidental C ollege | 

Gipson, MADGE. Ou a eee 1180 Oak Grove Dri 


A.B. Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
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ats ph TT EO ee Re a 3675 Ramona, Riverside 
A.B. Occidental College 

1S a gs SE oO 2528 Ridgeview Avenue 
Ph.B. University of Chicago 

tg ac an a 6221 Crescent Street 
A.B. Occidental College 

HENDERSON, WALLACE’... sevencssseervececeseeeeceeseeseeeess-e---1200 Divisidero, Fresno 

A.B. Fresno State College 

HinsHAw, RANDALL WESTON..-.----eoeeco-ceeovee-o-e-s 935 N. Oakland Avenue, Pasadena 

A.B. Occidental College 

ST a a 928 Santa Anita, Burbank 
A.B. Occidental College 

rere 449 W. 11th Street, Claremont 
A.B. Occidental College 

JupparD, JOHN TUTTLE’.............. 296 N. Walnut Street, East Orange, New Jersey 

A.B. Beloit College 

PETECDERNICE. .237 N. Adams, Glendale 

A.B. Occidental College 

(NNERST, MarJORIE DOROTHEA..........-.----------- 3948 Long Beach Blvd., Long Beach 

A. B. Occidental College 

i ha ll 1807 N. Avenue 46 

A.B. Occidental College 

(SHON, LAUREL Howanrp_.............-........ 604 Hawthorne Street, Glendale 
B.S. University of California 

IEICUIARD WARD on ecene 1515 Campus Road 

A.B. Occidental College 

PommmePaAIVIARINE.. 832 Stratford, South Pasadena 

' A.B. Occidental College 

ES gsi) 108 Cordova, Lido Isle, Newport Beach 

AB. University of California at Los Angeles 

NSS) i 5165 Eagledale Avenue 

A.B. Occidental College 

PIEMUTAWRENCE Coo 618 N. Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills 
A.B. University of Southern California 

5 rates 1861 West 65 Street 

‘A. B. Occidental College 

McGrecor, Marjorie ELtse”............ 1341 8th Street South, Fargo, North Dakota 

. A B. Occidental College 

MicMasters, ONCE UES idee al ee eee 4837 College View Avenue 

| A.B. Occidental College 

McMasrers, BUERAMOTIENRY. 2 1571 Oak Grove Drive 

A.B. Occidental College 

St SE 1514 Hillside Drive, Glendale 
‘4 .B. Occidental College 

Loc dc ree 6007 El Mio Drive 
A.B. Occidental College 

Miner, Wiriam Enis... 1116 E. Wilson, Glendale 
A, B. Pacific Union College 

TT .2341 Cove Avenue 


A.B. Occidental College 
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NORD AWILLIAMI IC hts ee eee eee 942 E. Dryden Street, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental College 

PAINE VJ OEN SROBERT:. 2 1851 Comstock, West Los Angeles 
A.B. Occidental College 

PAULSEN; “PAUL So) 4929 11th Avenue 
A.B. Occidental College 

Payton, MARVE too efor 4956 Monte Vista Street 
A.B. Occidental College 

Ray; Atice EvIzapera osc2) a0 ise 802 Portola, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental College 

Reavis, Altice JOHNSON oe 1461 Scott Avenue. 
A.B. Occidental College | 

Rein, VIRGINIA, 2c 2 eee eer eee 100 Temple Avenue, Long Beach 
A.B. Occidental College ! 

Reiter, JOHN Lice ee ee 4704 Eagle Rock Blvd. 
A.B. Occidental College 

Rov, ROBERT 2.3.2. oe etal ek 342 N. Avenue 52, 
A.B. Occidental College 

RUNDIO; BETTINA Zocor so ee ee 926 S. Ramona, San Gabriel 
A.B. University of California at Los Angeles 

Scorr, /WiINWIFRED 6.2 cc 222 3 sak yee a eee 2149 Navarro Street, Altadena 
A.B. Occidental College | 

SHEETS, KER MIET 000 ce oe oa canote resco cl eee eee 1566 Harrison, Fresno 
A.B. Chapman College 

Suivi ARTHUR 2 ee 1317A East Wilson, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental College | 

SPERRY, DIT GRACE oe eae eae 1332 Rossmoyne Avenue, Glendale 
A.B. University of California at Los Angeles 

STEWARD CACNES e204 0G: outa ee ta eae en 1709 Spurgeon Street, Santa Ana 
A.B. University of California 

STORMS, (GRACE. ode oe 321 E. Lomita, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental College 

TRZASKA,J ROSARIO bio 4039 West Avenue 4( 
A.B. Occidental College 

Van. ENCELEN; VATURAW Twin Falls, Idah« 
A.B. University of California at Los Angeles. . 

WaLker, BABETTE (CARTER! 2874 Rock Gler 
A.B. Occidental College 

Wees, HAROLD CARE 25 ee ee 1342 N. Martel Avenu' 
A.B. Occidental College 

Wirpow, Mary Founks 2.000050 ee 3034 Valle Vista Driv, 
A.B. Occidental College 

WICLIAMS.: BARBAR As 00 Yo Sos 752 S. Cochran Avenu 


A.B. Mount Saint Mary’s College 


SENIORS 
ADAMS: LOIS) gion ee en i en ree 940 Kenneth Road, Glendal 
AMEND: JAMES U8 22020 oo or oe 2812 W. Grand, Alhambr 
ANDERSON: WALLACES 0 0 ON eae 1120 N. Chicago Stre¢ 


Apey HENRI ae 320 N. Vista Bonita, Glendor 
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lg Cok 219 N. 4th Street, Alhambra 
Peay MARCUERITE 2 1580 N. Avenue 46 
I a 1140 Oxley Street, South Pasadena 
AMA S50 ooo Apt. 15, 835 Bush, San Francisco 
SS AE 5742 Third Avenue 
(CHARLOTTE 780 E. Claremont, Pasadena 
6 ae eee 1454 Elevado Street 
Le EN BPS PO Fellows 
Preiset. (VIARGARET... 806 Georgina Avenue, Santa Monica 
UL TAM 516 18th Street, Santa Monica 
a ARR I Corvallis, Montana 
TE SS SES 993 N. Madison, Pasadena 
SSG SR 1743 Micheltorena 
Ui AS 1994 N. Los Robles, Pasadena 
ret PHONZO. 801 Bel-Air Road, West Los Angeles 
cae 2720 Ardmore Road, San Marino 
a a la 918 N. Flower St., Santa Ana 
Se a Rt. 1, Box 49A, Anchorage, Kentucky 
EL Se 4533 Paulhan Avenue 
Ea ES a a 3839 Portola Avenue 
Sooo ac nctrewcne meer ereneennce 600 S. Madison, Pasadena 
AND 444 Nevada Avenue, El Monte 
I ccc erecnenemvicnnernece 2074 Las Lunas, Pasadena 
ON 133 N. Berkeley, Pasadena 
EIST RICE eee 525 N. Kenwood, Glendale 
EE 923 S. Windsor Blvd. 
CA Box 1352, Avalon 
a eka 2122 Yosemite Drive 
gee ll Sag 226 N. Robinson 
ES i es a Knippa, Texas 
ST TAM 505 N. Campbell Avenue, Alhambra 
I ee 132 S. Avenue 58 
a 5270 Hermosa Avenue 
Gt elas Rt. 2, Box 149, Orange 
ig cele 740 E. Alvarado St., Pomona 
ba Ly ean da rr 416 Whitney, E! Segundo 
FO ger 791 Woodbury Road, Altadena 
ere 1249 Lexington, Pasadena 
SS 411 E. Main Strect, San Jacinto 
SS ae a 2058 Redcliffe 
OS se 441 E. Marigold, Altadena 
Ct 2056 Ridgeview Avenue 
De 1719 17th Street, Bakersfield 
1109 N. Isabel, Glendale 
fo 651 Acoma Street, Needles 
SUM PHOMER EIDON.. 702 N. Downey, Downey 
SE Re 6125 Carlos Avenue 
ite a 3860 Aguilar Street 
Pe 4566 College View Avenue 
DTC ARD 2666 S. Durfee Avenue, El Monte 
Pr 4848 Bon Vue Avenue 
TE Ce 1102 Screenland, Burbank 
je. 1221 S. Maryland, Glendale 
bo oe ae 1774 Whitefield Road, Pasadena 
Pe Grice 1452 N. Pacific, Glendale 


Gace, iy a) eS EES 125 Paramount, Clearwater 
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GARDNER SGUEN 3c 08 ee eee First and Newhope, Santa Ana 
GARNER, JOHN2i 8 ee 604 N. Louise, Glendale 
G&rrety. NANCY c6 se. ee 1422 Wayne Avenue, South Pasadena 
(GARRISON; -DARBARA iw De ea ee ees 1715 Diamond, South Pasadena — 
GATES DON see i ee eo ae 1215 Indiana, South Pasadena 
GRAHAM, WILLIAM HOWARD..........------c----cse-eeeeeeeo-ee- 1286 Fifth St., Crescent City 
Grou. Epis ee 2657 West Avenue 32 
HAIG; PIERRE Aho 2G ee ee 6139 Mt. Angelus Drive - 
Haz, DonoHo... eee 5861 Springvale 
HAMPSON; MARION ee ee 2218 Del Mar Rd., Montrose 
HIARGAN ANNE ee Me ee ee 1300 Lyndon Street, South Pasadena 
HARTSOUGH, (ETHYD. 25 ae 6 eee 1407 N. Rosemead, San Gabriel 
Hepees; VinGInias eco 6235 Mt. Angelus Drive 
HEIpEMAN. WILLIAMS S23 a, es 1645 Bedford Road, San Marino | 
HENDERSON,’ JAMESIE. 223 ee 766 “G” Avenue, Coronado | 
HEwry, PATRICIA... 5 ee 760 S. Bronson — 
HERBpert, STANTON...2 0 ee eee 516% W. 80th Street 
Ho.spack, CoARtes 20 oo ee ..1250 Elizabeth, Pasadena ' 
ELOSSIER  AUNE Co eet ee eee .2021 N. Beachwood Drive, Hollywood ' 
HOWE, <) AWE to oe ee 449 W. 11th Street, Claremont 
Hoyt. Fiizanetae 2 ee eee 1269 Oakridge Drive, Glendale 
HONT; WILLIAMS co ee ee ee 5655 Grand Avenue, Riverside 
HUTCHINS, CHARLES... 2 a 1001 Brent Avenue, South Pasadena 
INGLES,’ GEORGE... ee 1106 Nolden Street 
TRONMONGER:: RICHARD. O08 oS ee 998 “D” Street, San Bernardino. 
JOHNSON JOHN 270 ee ee eee 4985 Pasadena Avenue Terrace 
JOHNSON,” WILLIAM... ee eee 3123 Ettrick Street 
JONES, PAYLMNS.22 eee 1128 Le Gray Avenue | 
Jupens; HARVEY 220 eee 5675 Olympic Blvd. | 
IK AEESHIA Noe TIEUEN Wii. ou. os ee 272 E. Glenarm Street, Pasadena 
KILpAY, GUuAUbE.. 0 te 3 eee 816 W. 7th Street, Corona 
Kiser: Loss a ee ee Prospect Avenue, Tustin 
KagoLisH.. MERLE JAMES. ee 6933 La Jolla Blvd., La Jolla. 
KRUMPHOLZ, (JEANNE. 200 5410 Stratford Road 
LEVY. CUR VIN eo gigs 46414 N. Gardner Street, Hollywood | 
LITTLET ORIN, ROY OR ee ee ee 139 S. Catalina, Pasadena 
Loomis, ;/ MOV 5 eee 2045 Escarpa Drive 
LYNCH, JERNCOSE ete Cr ty a ee 4210 Cover Street, Riverside 
MeCrosxKey; IVAN ee 1727 Fifth Avenue’ 
MacCiruer, MALCOLM..20) 2834 N. E. 32nd Place, Portland, Oregon 
MacCormick, ANDREW=22 ee 122 N. Chicago | 
MacDonatp, CuarK: J ee 4419 S. Budlong 
McGuine, JANET en te ee ine 200 E. Sunset Canyon, Burbank 
Mcbane? Louist 2 eee 1773 Walworth, Pasadena 
MacLennan, ANNA MARY.....-----c---c-occ-ee--eoceeneeseoee- 1315 Marengo, South Pasadena. 
MeManrrin,- Mirprep.. 0000s ne 520 20th Street, Merced 
MALcorm, .MAncareT 220030 ee 2402 West 22nd Street 
Martin, MARGARETH... 2058 Pine Street, South Pasadena 
Metprim, Harriette) 1420 N. Central Street, Glendale 
MENOHER, NANCY... ee ee Box 1824, Carmel 
Messier Lois its ee ia 400 Ninita Parkway, Pasadena. 
MippLeTon; WALTER. ee 258 E. Neece Street, Long Beach 
Mocine, JOHN {a ee 2341 Cove Avenue 
Moksh, Paitie gc. tae Bee ee eee 415 18th Street, Santa Monica 
NIVERS: CRRANCES (00 2 eh ooo a ee eee ee 1971 Eden Avenue, Glendale 


NANCE, NVTLY IAM Oe ee ree hee ar a ee re eee 2320 S. Bronson Avenue 
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I rn orp er ene ve rendertime 14540 Hamlin, Van Nuys 
OTS TS 1358 Linden, Glendale 
i 3487 Linda Vista Terrace 
US 220 W. 17th Street, Santa Ana 
Peet JOSEPHINE... sn ecneneneneennann= 1144 N. Mentor Avenue, Pasadena 
ES Ga 9730 La Canada Way, Roscoe 
son 1134 Center Street, Redlands 
SE 624 E. Orange Grove, Pasadena 
Tre recs nse cnc roe nacinen iemenennnvnere on 2050 Ogden Street, San Bernardino 
| 2050 Ogden Street, San Bernardino 
Cee cceerseneenewenewensemeenan 1700 W. 65th Street 
LUN 270 Molino Avenue, Long Beach 
ec EE 802 Portola, Glendale 
6443 Kester, Van Nuys 
DERIAN ARAM 48th and Osage, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
EO Foo ooo eee Face cv ereeseeeeenneneeerennnees 504 N. Maclay, San Fernando 
NCE SE 3209 Brandon Street, Pasadena 
rd GATHRYN. 413 N. Campbell, Alhambra 
ll Burley, Idaho 
a 818 Orange Grove Place, South Pasadena 
I SONY oo ovens cemneeen ever mevcvnceveserveweemenenece sonore 431 Summit, Pasadena 
I a ee 135 N. St. Andrews 
a 700 E. Walnut, Pasadena 
_Scort, ale eps 286 W. Palm, Altadena 
EE 14655 Gilmore Street, Van Nuys 
aa 5223 N. Shearin Avenue 
no ees ceeneenneneetereeceneero eee 4562 Alumni Avenue 
ea Sa 1436% S. Cochran 
ETA 1304 El Cerrito Circle, South Pasadena 
OCT Ren 828 Arguello Road, Santa Barbara 
Rn 323 N. 9th, Santa Paula 
SEER DOQUISE 1608 Camden Parkway, South Pasadena 
SMEEEUUURTHA Mar 1215 N. Allen, Pasadena 
eI eS 5222 Live Oak View 
PORE 4106 Vermont Street, Long Beach 
SS a 2317 Fairpark Avenue 
DSP OITH 929 Buena Vista, South Pasadena 
NSS RE 3104 Division 
RE THOMAS. onc oo ncn cane 465 W. Milford Street, Glendale 
i 305 Kensington Place, Pasadena 
ST ea 288 Pleasant St., Pasadena 
PUMEANNAICE 1214 Wooster Street 
)PPsON, BETTY JUNE............-.<--..-.--—----—-------- 1637 S. Primrose, Alhambra 
9 J 2015 S. Campbell Avenue, Alhambra 
I 637 S. Bixel 
| Wee AupRry ANN... 1111 Lagoon Avenue, Wilmington 
) ° CO 537 N. Maclay Avenue, San Fernando 
(i 14317 Sylvan, Van Nuys 
a 1404 E. 10th, Tucson, Arizona 
5 436 S. Arroyo Blvd., Pasadena 
\ Woon, WILL1AM WOODROW..«..nc--ccco-e-cecne-s-0-000+- 1710 Lyndon Street, South Pasadena 
ree 953 W. 30th 
aa 764 La Mirada, San Marino 
PEEAIDINES 2323 Sylvan Lane, Glendale 


se 5025 Rangeview Avenue 
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JUNIORS 
ABBOTT, AILEY. uct ee aceravicacned Shen 1599 Campus Rot 
AMBROSE,. JAMES 250500. cocgecssotsesdctaestey colt so eae eee 125 E. Tulare, Dinul 
ANDERSON, REGINAID...... eee 1068 Laguna Aven 
Bary; (HELEN oe oe Box 762, Park City, Ut: 
BAILEY, MARION 2022005 Ur 1912 Las Flores Dri 
BAILEY TRECINATD Ge ee ee 242 Monterey Road, South Pasader 
BAIbey, (HOWARD fe 2439 Paloma, Pasader 
BASTEN; BEULAH ts). ocak one 3028 Pomona Blvd., Spad; 
Brapie DORs 25 ne ee 993 N. Madison, Pasader 
BEELEY, (EDWARD! ee 1975 Meadowbrook, Altader 
BENNETE: ROBERT. soe ee Rt. 2, Box 1194, Portervil 
Bilerr PATRICIA fo oe ee eee Linger Long Ranch, Spad: 
BEACK: i, WILLIAM: .3). ns 1112 Orizaba, Long Bea 
BOBBITT; (FAMES foci a oe ee eee eee 215 E. Calaveras Street, Altader 
BOSWORTH, (L016) ee eee 651 W. Cypress Avenue, Covir 
Brace: Many VANE oo ee cee 1480 Lorain Road, San Marir 
Bray, WiILLO..c20 0 447 N. Avenue { 
BricHaM, EDWARD#..1....-0000 Box 175, Placent 
BROWN, JACK 23303 k ee eee ee 5762 Fallbrook Avenue, Canoga Pai 
Burcess, ROSAMOND... 4220 N. Griffin Avent 
BURR ROBERT 22 ee ee 126 Melrose Street, Rochester, New You 
CALDWELL,” STUART 23.3 kta ne ee 4056 Jurupa Avenue, Riversic¢ 
CAMPBELL. (RUTH ig 0 ee eee 1575 Paloma Street, Pasader 
GARMICHAEL: DANA 2.2005 oe ee 14122 Van Owen, Van Nw 
CARMONA, JOHN 2 ee 711 Bartlett Stre: 
CARPENTER,’ DONALD.2....5....0 ee Box 1352, Avalc 
CARROLL, RUTH: oe ee eee 740 Arden Avenue, Glenda 
CARTER, > VIRGINIA: 2424 Las Colin: 
CASEY) MARTHAS 2.2 Au 226 N. Robinson Stre: 
CHANDLER, (MARCUERITE:...21-2 see 330 N. Hoover, Whittiv 
CLEMMONS, PHELMAL UR eo 1007 W. Foothill, Monrov. 
CLOSTERMAN, RUTH. 2 ee 1901 W. 66th Stre 
COOK LGAUREU coke ee ccs ee ek 5327 Eagledale Avent 
COOK, MARGARET. .3 200 ee ae eee 357 E. Foothill Blvd., Azus 
COOTS, BEATRICE 2) oj.0en ice og ce ee 2755 Carlaris Road, San Marin 
COGTS; NIARGIA, she 5 our ie ee eee 2755 Carlaris Road, San Marir 
GRANE, “DETIVE. co ke 2104 Laverna Avenv 
(CRESSETARTHUR cine n oe een eae 5124 Alta Canyada Road, La Canac 
Cruse Many Louse BS ee 6201 Ocean Front, Venic 
CUNNINGHAM, JOSEPH ost 8 200 Foe s 401 S. Freeman Avenue, Inglewoo 
DAMON; EpwARD i230 Oh 402 G Street, Oxnar 
Danny, SHERMAN’. 2.00 G6 ee ee 3445 Laclede Avenv 
DAVIS AUBREY: 320 Ce 0h toes) te eee 1672 Loma Vista, Pasader 
De NURE; BARBARA... OO eee 5328 Ellenwood Driv 
DOIG; WMARIORIE CS a es EP ade 1422 Alhambra Road, South Pasaden 
DOUGANS CEARABEIA flies, Be ee 776 S. Madison Avenue, Pasader 
DUNUAP, SIRAt ss oe 8 ec oe 1050 Woodbury, Pasaden 
EELISON,) EDWARD we ee ye 2046 Ridgeview Avent 
FAUSTMAN, STANLEY..00.0 00 Capé 
FEDALEN, FRANCES)... 5315 Loleta Avenv 
FEDER LEON ew ee erie 1005 Stratford Road, South Pasaden 
PeLlIncHAaM, (WARREN 25 5 \c.goo 2) ont ee 1236 Stanley, Glenda. 
Fetr, JEANE ee ee 4848 Bon Vue Aven 


FERGUSON DONALD ooo) ce os cee ee 917 N. Providencia, Burban 
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ae AS a oe 121 S. Granada, Alhambra 
a 1661 Grand View Avenue, Glendale 
Oa SS SSS lp 2 5922 Tipton Way 
EY ARE DT osc nneenmnne no oeenncennnnnrnnnnnennnne 2110 Oak Knoll Avenue, San Marino 
atl oe 5052 Stratford Road 
SE Artesia, New Mexico 
SMTP N TART ORY .......-.-—--2a--o--o--a-n-ene-nonnnrneee 1420 Laurel Street, South Pasadena 
SS 621 N. Geneva, Glendale 
Se re 115 S. Highland Avenue 
SS 5939 Miles Avenue, Huntington Park 
WPMEHAKURTA, LEELABATI(.........<-------------00--------n-- Ananda Ashrama, La Crescenta 
To hoe nec nnennnnsnan anne 520 S. Third Street, Montrose, Colorado 
SS 4920 Buchanan Street 
A a cc ee eee 1239 Carmen, Glendale 
5 Seal SS PR Rt. 4, Boise, Idaho 
EG 618 N. Hayworth 
aR ne 1937 N. Alexandria 
a ee 936 S. Burlington Avenue 
ES cc 1340 Old Mill Road, San Marino 
SRP ARTHUR.....-..............--.----.--.-------- 249 S. Spalding Drive, Beverly Hills 
eee eee necn ene vnneconemetor ten nenne 1019 Alton, Wilmington 
IES Fe ooo occ recon eacncientcmneeennnnneaneonenemnrmdnennne> 348 Magnolia, Anaheim 
LE 738 Orizaba, Long Beach 
EE 1603 Hillcrest, Glendale 
ES 430 S. San Jose Street, Covina 
meRess, LEONARD..............---—.-.--.--------------- 412 N. Griffith Park Drive, Burbank 
SeTBCRTA 417 Ninita Parkway, Pasadena 
TS ec 1735 S. Los Robles, Pasadena 
RRC A BAe ee 1715 Cleveland Road, Glendale 
SEY S 522 N. Elm Drive, Beverly Hills 
Jones, RAYMOND PARKER..........-...----.-------- 1205 Fremont Avenue, South Pasadena 
SU TE cnn 1424 Lyndon Street, South Pasadena 
ec eed ene nt eete nner eneneneennrncecenaenerer ere 3801 Mt. View Avenue 
Ee OE a 133 N. Broadway, Fresno 
Wereocc, LOUISE-ELLEN..................-.-------.-------- 427 Grand Avenue, South Pasadena 
Ee 2742 Brinker, Ogden, Utah 
SS 140 S. Conant, Burley, Idaho 
SE a 224 E. Chestnut, Glendale 
MOMMY IRCINIA......------<--oceceec-n--o----------o------ 2008 Le Droit Drive, South Pasadena 
SSS 1201 Nolden Street 
8 170 S. Marengo, Pasadena 
RB EC 5400 Homeside Avenue 
SS cg 727 S. Maryland, Glendale 
a 295 Vista Avenue, Pasadena 
aC ELANDLER ic. o0----. ae oe o--— ene cecnnenn-nne-nenenenenen-n- 1212 Cottage Grove, Glendale 
VMOU INGERED o-oo oc ec ene eae ee cennnceeceeeeneeccenencecee 132 Ellis Place, Fullerton 
GE 945 Third, Santa Monica 
NEELAM. KATHERINE... -o-----eaeaen os 520 N. Los Angeles, Anaheim 
o i ee 215 Loma Avenue, Long Beach 
McKee, a iocp dbvein teen mess 4719 College View Avenue 
WCLIAN (CRAIG). 371 Adams Street, Sierra Madre 
Prey 955 N. Ridgewood Place 
EE eee 1127 Angelino, Azusa 
NIPOBERT cess 140 N. Louise, Glendale 
PemmenGEORCE. 804 N. 17th Street, Boise, Idaho 


PMEEEEIGON, JOHN 200... 829 Mission Canyon Road, Santa Barbara 
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MiIpDLETON; CHARLES .0.000 cc) a 2030 Ridgeview Avenue | 
Miter; DARREL el 1631 N. La Brea 
MOELErr BYRON. oe oe SS eee 6707 Sylmar Avenue, Van Nuys | 
Monrcomeky, JANE 2 ee ee ee 7475 Franklin Avenue 

NEORPHY GARE Oe ee eee 31 South 5th Street, Alhambra | 
Mureuy, Mary UbAg22.2 2 ee Sema aS ..1114 Garfield, South Pasadena | 
MURRAY, KAY0 eo ee 744 E. 53rd Street - 
NEIVERS OOJONE et oe ea ee 2028 N. El Molino, Altadena | 
NELSON, JEANNES 20 Le ee 4906 Stratford Road 
NISHTY AMA, KIVOKO.2. 0 a ee 645 Azusa Avenue, Azusa 
NUNN, BEN. ee 1575 Hill Drive | 
Ovrepat, JEAN cis es ee 128 Carr Drive, Glendale | 
OUNETEL JOHN oe Sl Ss ee ae 345 W. Loraine Street, Glendale | 
ORMISTON, “ANNE OOS eee 3621 Ramona, Riverside | 
PACKARD, HARLAN 5. 1 o0 es eee 2057 Yosemite Drive 

PAUMER, HARLAN 2c 926 Orlando Avenue 

PATTERSON, FRANKUIN..20o001-ieslsck eae 712 Magnolia 

PATTERSON, SA Mao ccc oo occ cca ea a lecccceaeca core 1735 W. 41st Drive 

PELLECRIN, ‘FRANCIS 2 oh i Boe oe ee 2333 Ridgeview Avenue 

Penney, HELENS a a ee 513 Palm, Burbank | 
PEN, | MARGINIALS 2. a ke 4849 Yosemite Way | 
Perens, DONS 2220 So ee 389 Lincoln, Pomona - 
PHILLIPS;: PATRICIA 2-2 ee 435 Terrace, Fresno | 
PRULEIPS,  WILDIAMG onset en eee 4593 Merrill Avenue, Riverside 

PRICE, GUY ro 1123 E. California, Glendale. 
RANKIN, JOHN'S 20000000500 be 734 N. Avenue 66 
RAWSON, MARIJORIG oi ea ee 733 E. Lemon, Monrovia 

Reprieips RICHARDS 230... ee 6023 Springvale Drive | 
REVSNIDERS A OFIN ieee 1 St. Paul’s University, Tokyo, Japan — 
ROGERS) HELEN Soo oe oe ees 933 Coronado Drive, Glendale — 
RveY ROBERT SE oes ee ee eee 1585 Oak Grove Drive 

SAGE SSI OTING em eh ee ee 105 Francis Street, Corona — 
SATASS MARIANO 255 cis io yecacerecké caceevnees dics Rial, lameoassecinee ee er 734 S. Mathews | 
SAMPSELI: SPATE opts 2 oe ey 841 Stratford Avenue, South Pasadena | 
SANDIFER) VIRGIL Suis cee ee Ph eee 4208 E. 56th Street, Maywood © 
SAVIELES LOWNG. Seas ee oe ae 800 Oak Knoll Circle, Pasadena © 
SCHALCK,; ELBANORA 22000) 2112 Addison Way | 
SCHOOK, SANE eis st eee eh 36 Hickory Road, Lombard, Illinois | 
Scott JEANS eee eee ae 2149 Navarro, Altadena — 
SEBRING? VINCENT ©. 500 3 OU ee ee 14655 Gilmore, Van Nuys | 
SHAFER: ROBERT: : 28 28 Se ts eee 703 N. Fickett Street | 
SHEETS; OES cee ie ae ee ON eee ee 135 Jefferson Avenue, Pomona | 
SHELL YADA MARIA eS as ee ee ae 2267 Lambert, Pasadena © 
SHERMAN, MARGARET U2 es 1833 Alpine Drive, San Marino | 
SNEepEcOR \ADORA hOUR 3 ee ie ee eee 1301 Main Street, Corona | 
SNEVL VAMESs ore ok he oe 1000 Acacia, Glendale | 
SPEHRG ALBERT eo. 0, og eee eS os eh ee 930 Mt. Curve, Altadena | 
SPRAKER. ROLAND: 86) 02 wad en ee Ge ee 2075 Norwalk Avenue | 
SPRING? DON 200s or BO Pa a es rune 824 Stratford, South Pasadena — 
STORMS,: MARCUERITE 000 ee 321 E. Lomita, Glendale | 
STRUBE, NEVERLY (MAB ie coc) cote oe ae 680 Plymouth Road, San Marino 
STUMP Ry HERMAN cei nee oe eee 558 15th Street, Santa Monica | 
SWENERTON. HENRY. 00) 20 a ae 506 E. Center Street, Anaheim — 
PAG, WEEGARD STANGEV ego Ge cn a  ee 54 N. Hudson, Pasadena — 
THATCHER STACK ni ots oe ce a 6636 Vesper Avenue, Van Nuys ' 


TURTON, JACK So 2 ohis ou eid Mee ee iy 7336 Vassar Street, Canoga Park 


| 
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| at 1140 Marine Avenue, Wilmington 
a aa Oe 1505 New York, Altadena 
SE a 476 S. Madison, Pasadena 
a apes ease een rocemocey 5105 Almaden Drive 
I ne cececeeee 2060 Fremont, South Pasadena 
oe een nn nner cea Rt. 1, Box 127, Fowler 
I errno 5235 College View Avenue 
TOWARD: 2 2951 Sycamore, La Crescenta 
a RR sepa ceoon 6251 Afton Place, Hollywood 
WHEATLEY, Joan ae 301 Roselawn Street, Artesia, New Mexico 
ES A 1595 E, Mountain Street, Pasadena 
SI 9 9 eo 4921 Meridian Street 
| 2813 Mayfield, San Bernardino 
Woutam, NN 1404 East 10th Street, Tucson, Arizona 
Ss 650 Orange Grove, South Pasadena 
SOPHOMORES 

GS a nce 1475 Normandie Avenue 
os a icecn tec cecnnectncbencernvonesneereses 5631 Reseda Blvd., Reseda 
ETE EEE 173744 S. New Hampshire Avenue 
Se ceneemeeneensteoee 1301 Virginia Way, La Jolla 
case memencweenmnenncicommsncenntaensetod 4837 San Marcos Place 
goo eeceevvee neat cnenansrecnsnectedennncasnennnsa~ 2726 Lakewood Avenue 
FL Ee 506 Maple Avenue, Carpinteria 
I anne ncanctescncnceseeee 500 Bellmore Way, Pasadena 
STE ee 3001 N. Marengo, Altadena 
mePVELYN.. 1725 Bank Street, South Pasadena 
ee 144 North D Street, Exeter 
ET 4007 Oakwood Avenue 
i oo scacpcucbeunencntetecceteenerensnccecesenaresebiice 169 S. Harvard 


en 914 N. Bushnell, Alhambra 


ES 410 21st Street, Santa Monica 
SEC Box 125, Sandy, Utah 
imeePOHATHY... 360 Grove Street, Apt. 3, Pasadena 
ES 2132 Ridgeview Avenue 
ee 3227 Manitou Avenue 
ES SEE ee 2768 Estara Avenue 
OTT nnn ccc cecereeereene 345 N. La Rica, Baldwin Park 
Burton, si ea 3908 Chapman Place, Riverside 
CAMPBELL, io SUS ea 619 Milan Avenue, South Pasadena 
6 3957 Pacheco Drive, Van Nuys 
Pe SC ARET 845 W. Hillcrest, Monrovia 
ANOR 2718 Lakewood Avenue 
EE i 1320 S. Harvard Blvd. 
PERMy OHN ROBERT. nasa ennnnrennnnvneceseneenes 1282 N. Los Robles, Pasadena 
I I 1245 Keniston 
Sal 230 N. Belmont, Glendale 
ZORNICK, Ol 205 N. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills 
ee LLL. 6201 Oceanfront, Venice 
os 2634 Budlong 
emaner, re 612 Olive Street, Carpinteria 
JICKEY, GARDINER 4 ROE C NR lel ac dl 905 Main Street, Watsonville 
JisBRow, DOROTHY 2. 252 lad ee tata 330 S. Michigan Avenue, Pasadena 
ore, LERoy ee ls 125 Stanford, Garden Grove 
JuELL, eee 439 N, Myrtle, Monrovia 
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ESKEVS SGARA (bERite aaa ee ae 11532 Hartsook Street, North Hollywood 
EVANS, ROBERTS 2 eee 430 N. Euclid, Oak Park, Illinois. 
BARMER; ROBERT ek 2666 Durfee, El Monte 
Parkis, CAROLYN 2 ii2 6c 821 E. Villa, Pasadena 
FInMIn, ELIZABETH ANN) .20-00202)000c.c.00sc-cteacot- 202 N. Harvard Blvd. 
PRORANCE. JOHN) Does See 943 Ocean Avenue, Santa Monica. 
FRADY) BREE. uae se Se 5403 Maplehurst Avenue 
GAINES) FLORENCE Ska a 786 S. Madison, Pasadena 
GAMMON, *HUGHI4 Wun 3 ee 2240 Norwalk Avenue 
GILROY, ELEANOR so ae eae 1017 Stratford Avenue, South Pasadena 
GOLD, ‘KATHERINE, 22.0002. ce ocee eee 2011 N. Kenmore Avenue 
GOL WAY, = HUGH ooo ccs ec fee ca ceemanilectosempnenceel 3330 Appleton 
GOODHUE WILLARD 2005 05 02 0, eae 128 S. Church Street, Downey 
GORDON, SURL22 25022 ean ee eee 1821 Alpha Road, Glendale 
GRACE EF RANGISS | nit 2 ees ee eee ee 4167 Palmetto Way, San Diego 
GRAPE; (NANCY 2G cede oo tees icceehemar emerge 180 S. San Gabriel Blvd., Pasadena, 
GRANT, “ADEDAIDE Ge hu Ue ae 214 E. Victoria, Santa Barbara 
(GREENLEE, BARBARA. .2...21.-scecccesteseoceoseonseacaceecenusssostibleiaeeces eee 115 S. Highland 
GGREGG, | LEG LEAN ecb ciscck aceasta elon Rt. 1, La Habra, 
GREcony,, CONSTANCE c260ciecten 587 Crosby Street, Pasadena 
GRIFFITHS, PLORENCES2.0. eh oe ee 2975 Broadway, San Diego 
GROEN) JUL UA ccs peste eas ee ee cee 400 Beverly Blvd., Montebello, 
GUDEMAN. GROTLIA i e.9 Ces ee 85 ee 1545 Chelsea Road, San Marino. 
PHADLEYs GOS 5 boy eee 19501 Devonshire Blvd., Chatsworth 
HADSELIG BETTY cc0 ee ee 537 N. Angeleno, Burbank 
HALL MARY GE ILLEGN OS ee ee eo 501 Cumberland Road, Glendale 
HALsey ROM 3 Ge Ree ee oe 1133 East 2nd Street, Long Beach 
HANNERS) "BETIve. coe eee 1250 N. Jackson, Glendale 
Harsi,  RIcHARD..2:06 20 i ee 5254 Dahlia Drive 
HARVEY; JAMES o¢ 7. rt ee 110 N. Nevada Street, Carson City, Nevada 
TASKED. WIGLTAM ep eae 10981 Roebling, West Los Angeles 
HATCH (GROHCE.Sci GS Ae ee ey 370 S. Berkeley Avenue, Pasadena 
HEDGES “HOWARD alee 2h eee ee ee 714 E. 37th Street, Long Beach 
Heist, PHIniP el ee ee 5178 Caspar Avenue 
HENSEL, MIniaMe. oe a ee 577 S. Boyle Avenue 
HERRICK, FUANDT Sos a a a 1933 La France, South Pasadena 
HIETH COCK SUOAN. free ee eae 1740 St. Albans Road, San Marino 
Hote: KENNETH ote ee ee 1126 N. Chester, Pasadena 
HouNSBEEN, BETTY ices oe ee 6316 Lomitas Drive 
HOLLINGSWORTH, MERNE «-2oe20oc-lccenn-occecceecsesecetcuecontosuctecsedeeseute ee Trona 
HUBBARD.7 LEON Aig ret el Pe eae 1152 South 3rd Street, Alhambra 
Hucues, ELizABeTH.............--- i eee 2501 11th Avenue 
HG DANES oe Ee Ae ee 1126 11th Street, Douglas, Arizona 
Horr, WW a ee 2120 Ridgeview Avenue 
JEFFRIES, DONt OR. 20k os aa 146564 Victory Blvd., Van Nuys 
Jensen, LILA. ee 
JOHNSON) -PRNEST 20 eee te Oe 6620 Corona Avenue, Bell 
KART (JOHING iS esa 14732 Hartsook, Van Nuys 
WWELEEY, CLAIRE: hh aN olan cae eae 2580 Carlton, Riverside 
Kerein, Cyrin iy oe ya Ae es ee eee 1743 Maple Street, Pasadena 
Renseyy) MARY 2000s ca eo eee 11239 Southwest Blvd. 
ICINARD BURL oois20r i eek a ee 2742 Brinker, Ogden, Utali 
KRISTENSON, -RARPH 506 0 2 ss re 606 W. 80th Street 
LAMSON, | ROBERT: 0 65000 ee ee ee ee ee 5136%4 Ellenwood Place 
LASH AM JOAN: chet cae Nees ere ae 1809 N. Van Ness Avenue, Hollywoo¢ 


Der EEA NORE CE Sct Oe ao oe ee ee re eee 832 Arden Avenue, Glendale 
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SR eye Ng 1312 Spruce Street, Gridley 
RIREMICT TE 7561% Sunset Blvd. 
Sen ES ee 2027 Ridgeview Avenue 
(Lt 7 610 W. Hellman Avenue, Monterey Park 
a cccenneevncneepeensntncues Rt. 2, Box 80, Chowchilla 
a a Si A ee a 1817 North Avenue 51 
ee Re 2715 Armstrong Avenue 
A 829 Baldwin Avenue, El Monte 
SCE SS 827 Oleander, Bakersfield 
lS oa 1207 Miramar 
Sr 2863 Broadway, Eagle Rock 
Se A Sl 136 Crespi Avenue, Exeter 
McKenzie, a as Foothill Road, Carpinteria 
McLaucuin, 50) oS oa cr 2055 Milan Avenue, South Pasadena 
0 1206 Cahuenga Blvd. 
‘MARSHALL, JosEPH (eee aE ne 1533 N. Avenue 46 
VIET LEONARD ...........-.----o0ccccnnceceeeeeeenee- 237 Monterey Road, South Pasadena 
lS 2559 Hill Drive 
PMIPGHELL, ROBERT! _._..........-.-.-c-c----n-0-0- 533 Floral Park Terrace, South Pasadena 
SS Rt. 1, Box 421, Kerman 
VRIES ARBAR A. oo o-oo onan ene eee 285 Linda Vista Avenue, Pasadena 
a Sc 1245 Carmen, Glendale 
a SS 5661 Ash Street 
one ee eneec ee cennnnneaeeneeeecee Eseka, Cameroun, West Africa 
So a ee 2005 Holmby Avenue, West Los Angeles 
as 0 3936 Scandia Way 
CE a 1888 Campus Road 
a 246 Sinclair, Glendale 
SUMMER RC ARSON. 20 -gcneaeecnenenncnenccene 401 North C Street, Madera 
SANG 2010%% Ridgeview Avenue 
RTE LION ALO. 5 ooo nen eeees nen ene 730 Balboa Street, San Francisco 
Tee 7126 Stafford, Huntington Park 
SS 1754 North Avenue 53 
IPATTERSON, GREENUP.....-....-----s-neceeoceoeeeeoeeee- 511 E. Sunset Canyon Drive, Burbank 
ReEPEIAARUE LOUISE occa een cece Box CC, Taft 
5 So 1011 Primrose Avenue, South Pasadena 
f RieerasKA, HARRY .............................. 231 N. Alhambra Avenue, Monterey Park 
Se 425 S. Mayo, Compton 
Pram WILEIAM. 270 Molino Avenue, Long Beach 
Ray, Mary ON eel 728 Stewart and Grey Road, Downey 
RICHTER, SREIPANNG ie 455 Woodbury Road, Glendale 
RIEDEL, Oscar ee eos cenecaccateannemconns 1305 N. Alta Vista, Hollywood 
SHANCES 1574 Paloma Street, Pasadena 
Ss 564 N. Plymouth Blvd. 
MOOROTHY.0 0 835 Cypress Avenue, Burbank 
(0: 1318 Milan Avenue, South Pasadena 
JANTIESTEVAN, LTE jt 6823 Leland Way, Hollywood 
‘SAXE, |) 2115 Montezuma, Alhambra 
SCHEELE, 5h sae SS 2279 N. Fair Oaks, Pasadena 
SCHNEIDER, etc A Sa eae Morro Bay 
SEAMAN, FRANCES (ae rt en pil ng a 3241 Lowry Road 
SMITH, GEORcE 5 1719 Cleveland Road, Glendale 
_ (|) 1526 South 2nd Street, Alhambra 
SMITH, EL a a 650 La Loma, Pasadena 
OMITH, Maxton ROBERT... 2020 Primrose Avenue, South Pasadena 


SMYSER, RoBert (8S 2 SS ee Bete ee ae SR ly es i ee RE 1809 West 21st 
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STEVENS; LOUISE. 50005. Pee eee 331 E. Coronado, Phoenix, Arizona 
STEVENSON, CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH..........----------c-e-ceceeeneceee-ee 5149 Maywood Avenue 
STIMSON) = VIRGINIA. Soe ae ee 3923 Vista, Long Beach 
SWARTS, LEWIS (54RD 0 ee ee 403 Hermosa Avenue, Redondo 
PPALROT,- MARTHA JIL. ccs So 567 Prospect Blvd., Pasadena 
TERRY. BRUCE rene 1126%. Pine Street, South Pasadena’ 
THOMPSON; EVELYN.22.. oe eee 1815 Campus Road 
THOMPSON, “VIRGINIA..0. 0 ee 505 H Street, Bakersfield 
THOMPSON; "WILLIAM. oe ee 719 Wild Rose, Monrovia 
TitTEROD, BETTY GRACE: eee 711 S. Chapel, Alhambra 
(TOPPING, EMAJEANS2.. co ee eee 266 S. Catalina, Pasadena 
(URABANT, ARTHUR co ccp cea eee 3254 Flower Street, Huntington Park 
VON DLOEKER, RUTH ooo ees 1307 Menenda Drive, Glendale 
WALTON, (WILLIAM. og eee 328 S. Palm Avenue, Alhambra 
WaArD;, WILLIAM: GEORGE... ee 5292 College View Avenue 
WATERS, RAY Uo Parco, Wyoming 
WEINKAUF, JAMES. Oe a eee Boulder City, Nevada 
WELLS CLARENCE. een ee ee 62 W. Washington, Pasadena 
WESTCOTT, TOUEN (oo ee a ee ee 825 Winthrop Road, San Marino 
WEYAND,, WINIPRED 2 ooocc.cclec ccrete cee eats 537 N. Maclay Avenue, San Fernando 
WHEAT. “STANLEY. = eee Newport Island, Newport Beach 
WHITLOCK, (GLENN he eit atee 547 E. Branch St., Arroyo Grande 
Wiis, Georce WILLIAM... 819 Washington Place, Long Beach 
WILSON, RICHARD oe eee 100 E. Linda Vista Avenue, Alhambra 
WISE, SALLY Vb ee ee eee 24103 Narbonne, Box 607, Lomita 
WOODIN: BETTY... ee 3418 Fifth Street, San Diege 
WootLey, Mary Atich 0 2 ae 2051 N. New Hampshire 
WRIGHT, JANICE. eo ee Oe ee ee 815 E. Mountain, Glendale 
WRIGHT, VIRCINTIA. os ee eee 815 E. Mountain, Glendale 
Varrs, Hanotp. oo oe ee ee eee 633 S. Burlingtor 
Younc, LEvanp _. eee Fillmore 
FRESHMEN 

ACASON, WILLIAM HARTLEY.............-------00ee-eee--- 1923 Alameda Terrace, San Diegi 
AT. MAN: MARGARET 002s oleae ee 1421 Rollins, South Pasaden: 
ARMSTRONG, ALICE..........------+---- Te fas teken de nar eee 1026 E. 37th, Long Beact 
ARTH, (CHARLES ROBERT... ee 1415 Cedar Avenue, Redland: 
BARKER: AVINUFRED 3 ee 518 Cedar Street, San Carlo: 
DATES, \ MARION 3 ens ete 506 Maple Avenue, Carpinteri: 
Bet, (GU Bert. ee ee Box 42, Orang' 
BINGHAM, EDWIN 52.025 ee 7003 Arbutus Avenue, Huntington Parl 
Binh, WARTORIE ooo oe ae eee 1847 Cleveland Road, Glenda: 
BONDALE” ROBERT s..2666 ee ee 3548 Lemon Avenue, Long Beacl 
BORNHOLZ HELEN <0 ee te nee 69 Route Ferguson, Shanghai, Chin: 
BROUGHTEN, JOHN. ee 5159 Almaden Driv 
Brown, Ropert: Dixon. 22) a eee 200 S. Lafayette Park Plac; 
BROWNS WILLIAM hee lel tance er err 2132 Ridgeview Aven: 

Browne, ROBERT LEWIG.............--.----------ceeeoeee--0--- 769 Bonita Drive, South Passer 

BUCKLEY: ORAS oi ee a ee 454 S. Maple Drive, Beverly Hill 

BURGESS, BARBARA JEAN. cc. 00-o 4220 N. Griffith Avenu 

Burnert; Wiiiiam Ross. ee 5214 Shearin Avent 

BORNSIDE, WILLENORE. 3) oe oe ee 5620 Mt. View, Riversid 
CALDWELL, RALPH HARVEV........------------ 153 W. Mountain View Street, Long Beac! 

CARDWELL KENNETH. eee ee 120 36th Street, Manhattan Beac! 


CHANDLER, EDITH JEANNETTE). ....------o-qcocqseeoeoceeeecceceeeeeeeeeee 2718 Lakewood Avenu 
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eee Cl Ranch,’ Indio 
‘LEARY, ROBERT WARREN._._......-.-------—------- 1611 Oak Street, South Pasadena 
‘LEAVE, JOHN HENRY........-.-.—-——------—-------------20 Franklin Street, San Francisco 
RMA TROBERT ac renenennnnne Tupman 
SSSR a ne rues 4705 Atoll, Van Nuys 
ECT Y ..-1830 Spruce Street, South Pasadena 
i ener 740 E, Alvarado, Pomona 
ECO 701 N. Avenue 51 
Ge 4117 Vista Street, Long Beach 
a RE cE 5285 Coringa Drive 
"RESSE, ELLEANOR.....--.--a--oc0--oe-esceseseeeoeee-—--------0124 Alta Canyada Road, La Canada 
An 14633 Gilmore, Van Nuys 
LR Sea cee 1453 W. 50th Street 
'UMBERLAND, MARV...........------------------349 Booth Avenue, Englewood, New Jersey 
AS Ea SE REESE 5143 Eagle Rock Blvd. 
EE 369 Milford Street, Glendale 
\INSMORE, on ot ar es 1222 Grace Drive, Pasadena 
Joss, Duke! A i 1226 Van de Voort, De Queen, Arkansas 
i eerreenee .2355 Forney Street 
PTCANNE 629 Alameda Street, Altadena 
AIRCHILD, (en ell EIS CSS Se Ne ADSBIR caica pet Lancaster 
|AITH, te ee a 205 Cleminson, E] Monte 
I lO 2050 N. Avenue 52 
EE SES ens nnn ESOT NEE EEEDSISE 527 West Olive, Redlands 
ss 732 Hill Avenue, Grand Junction, Colorado 
ES A SS 1627 Ard Eevin, Glendale 
| OS oe 1669 Hilliard Drive, San Marino 
ee 3127 Ettrick Street 
i vec eeererenneteeeeesacee 2240 Norwalk Avenue 
VANS, HELEN a 1344 Andenes Drive, Glendale 
2 Se 5239 Highland View Avenue 
TU Ue 725 Temple Avenue, Long Beach 
OMAR NET 1560 E. Mountain, Pasadena 
,ODDARD, ee ee 5626 Irvington Place 
nen sncetpecenccememtt enrages 3900 S. Flower 
ES fs 1459 El Miradero, Glendale 
FEPeARY IMARCARET 7th and Robertson, Chowchilla 
SEEREDMUNDs. 1622 S. Campbell Avenue, Alhambra 
Ss GS 2460 Colorado Blvd. 
(otsr, yaaa a 1050 N. Walnut Avenue, Burbank 
UA 2722 Washington Avenue, Santa Monica 
OLT, ee P. O. Box 414, Hueneme 
Ss a 2361 Allview Terrace, ‘Hollywood 
CEMA 2361 Allview Terrace, Hollywood 
ACS 223 N. Milton Drive, San Gabriel 
Te 940 Darby Road, San Marino 
Co a Foothill Road, Carpinteria 
UNT, BARBARA a as om eh Se eee NES 5239 Monte Vista 
ES eee 2517 Hill Drive 
i Carpinteria 
DE MIARYALICR 1830 Carlisle Drive, San Marino 
Se 2059 Ridgeview Avenue 
a Box 57, Corcoran 
ee. 730 S. El Molino, Pasadena 
Titec 5039 Montezuma Street 
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LARSH, BETTY $ oiois-- nese ee Ruth, Nevada 
LEFRINCHOUSE; ‘STANLEY 200 2. 822 Tularosa Drive 
LEUSINGER, VIRGINIA 25230 ee 1344 Kellam Avenue 
LOKIE£, GEORGE 3. Se a eee 1983 Norwalk Avenue 
OLE, OREPHAG eee eee ee oe 1413 Marilyn Drive, Ogden, Utah 
Loomis, HILLARD 0 cca th Se cee 2045 Escarpa Drive 
LOWRY PAULAC Loose Oe ee ee 2469 Bywood Drive, Glendale 
LUBOVISKL JEROME 2 ee 551 N. Boylston Stree 
DY NNG RTHED (oe ee ae ee ee 1265 Boston Street, Altadena 
LYONS, LEG... ee 922 Victoria, Corona 
MACDOUGALY, ATT aANce oe ee ns ..816 West 63rd, Seattle, Washington 
McDowett, JeEAN.23.0 2 eee 1821 Campus Road 
McEKARUIN, Berrycc eee Box 151, Huntington Beach 
McGee, (BARBARA JEANS 23.20 2 157 N. McCadden 
McGitiivray, Lopiwic’ ee 2325 Norwalk Avenue 
MciGAIN, ‘CUARK 0 hs a eee 1882 Campus Road 
MCLEAN: ROBERT ic:2 "5! Give aoe eee 21 E. Junipero Street, Santa Barbare 
McMARTIN, JANBT.2 30005) 2 20 i 520 20th Street, Mercec 
MANSON, RICHARD 20022 eee 821 S. Bonnie Beach Place 
MAUERHAN, MADELINE 2.5.55. 9558 Whittier Blvd 
MAYNARD, ROBERT ee 1930 Brae Burn, Pasaden 
MERCER JACK Tc ene ee 809 N. E. 39th Avenue, Portland, Oregor 
MIECER GOREN oe Sk ee ee 1247 N. Detroit Street, Hollywooc 
MILLER, -NANCY:) JANE ee 715 S. Serrano Avenue 
Miter, “ROpERTSc (oe ee eee 139 S. Catalina Stree! 
MIRABILE; (JOSEPHINE (oe ee ee .2031 Ridgeview Avenue 
Mircieta Rurae cs Nee 121 Stanford Avenue, Garden Grove 
MOELLER GELOKBETHO ol J ee 1132 West Bay Avenue, Newpor 
NOOGRESUOROTH Y 0c oe El Mirador Hotel, Palm Spring: 
MORRISON \RENNETH 20 ot) ee ee 14422 Hamlin Street, Van Nuy: 
Myers, CHARLES..0.n0 0 651 N. Dillor 
Nasu. Henry ‘RAYMOND (22.20.2050 ae 418 N. Garfield, Alhambré 
Nopte; Marcrery ANN O60 OOO ee 4652 Oak Grove Circle 
NORTON EVEEYN i Cee eae 2704 Ocean Drive, Manhattan Beacl 
Nourse; Marcaner ANNA 2c 914 25th Street, Santa Monic< 
Nourse; Ropert: 20.00 eee 4208 Dundee Driv 
Nunn. Reta Maru 1575 Hill Driv 
OUSBORNG ALICH ek es le eee eee 2010 Oxley Street, South Pasaden: 
PARKER ROBERT. 1961 La France Avenue, South Pasaden: 
PA&RKINSON, JOHN 2 eee 201 N. Avenue 5( 
PELLEGRINI Repo oe es eee 2333 Ridgeview Avenu' 
PeRnviDANET ere et ore ON ey ie an aren 1538 N. Ogden Drive, Hollywoo 
Perris, Herbentiac jee 7 ee 6239 Bear Street, Bel 
PHELPS HARVEY oe) ee Eighth Street, Rochelle, Ilinoi 
RANGE GERD ALS eC eee ee as 724 Santa Rita Place, Mission Beacl 
RICHARDS, GID WIN eae tee 1215 Banning Blvd., Wilmingto: 
RicHanns) WINIPRED. 6.0 348 South E Street, Exete: 
RicH aRpsony ANNE qe 8 Oates ce ee 4111 Woodleigh Lane, Flintridg: 
ROE CER WAL MAR oot Me so ose 1520 Cleveland Road, Glendali 
Ross.:Berry-JANE 0 ee 1600 Campus Roac 
ROUGH STUART Ace ter ee oan 332 N. 16th Street, Montebell 
Rowe; Mary HeEven 0 oo Carpinterl: 
Ret VANE er! ee ee ene ee 605 Palm Drive, Arcadii 
SCHLOSSBERG, (ROSALIE. 2 ee 4526 N. Griffin Avenu' 
SEIBERT c VLARIORIE 2 chi Sc us is a eer 2730 Boulder Road, Altaden' 


SELLARDS.“ ANNES oo cae eee ae eee 3336 Huntington Drive, San Gabrie 
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lceiere, (LOS a ae al a ce 2900 Blanche Street, Pasadena 


1 i lle a I 151 E Street, Oxnard 
a a Ri nee ane 5910 N. Figueroa 
5 ye eee EO Presidio of Monterey 
hee ELEN LOUISE......-———--_.--_..-. 852 N. Hawthorne Blvd., Hawthorne 
Mn DETTY. JANE. 1815 E. 14th St., Long Beach 
LS SAT Tea 1736 N. Avenue 46 
ee il lS 410 S. Meridith, Pasadena 
Seer TOATHERINE.......--—------—-nann-—- = =-----—» 1304 El Cerrito Circle, South Pasadena 
It re ee 2003 W. 75th Street 
In ceernppeeneecrmnne 2456 Houston Street 
a et 220 Linden Avenue, Long Beach 
EE a 4341 Price Street, Hollywood 
ag at SS 4621 Franklin Avenue 
ER a 1850 Lombardy Road, Pasadena 
SA 121 N. 5th Street, Douglas, Wyoming 
SPETETLOBERT...0 1318 Spruce Street, South Pasadena 
SE RD 519 Nolden Street 
ee 2077 Ridgeview Avenue 
SS a 334 Roycroft, Long Beach 
NI 740 South St. Andrews Place 
PETTY FOU 211 West 2nd Street, Downey 
hWALKER, ROSEMARY.........-...--....--------.-.---- 541 Oak Street, Box 9321, Laguna Beach 
EE ee 206 E. Alameda Street, Downey 
5 EE Parco, Wyoming 
TE EE a 542 N. Woodruff, Downey 
ES 5214 Rangeview Avenue 
EEE 4411 N. Figueroa Street 
SMe trSreIVEARGARET nn ecenee 10318 De Soto Street, Chatsworth 
fWeeeee Me. ROBERT... 820 Stratford Avenue, South Pasadena 
TL REE 831 S. Curson 
ESS 5 i 632 N. Normandie Avenue 
a Ail a 1616 Gernert, Rosemead 
ne re cn nee cemcecmmers Rt. 2, Box 132, Visalia 
SU VLATY JANE cence 121 Eucalyptus, Hondo 
a A Se cr 7 Francis Garnier, Shanghai, China 
SPECIALS 

yn 3568 First Street, San Diego 
se 1436 Mt. Pleasant 
ieeoN; SMARCARET. 1940 Meridian Avenue, South Pasadena 
PGT ENN 4522 Alumni Avenue 
Eel HOMAS JOHN... 373 S. Marengo, Pasadena 
0. og re 2006 Escarpa Drive 
4 7412 Woodrow Wilson Drive 
PLump, a 325 N. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills 
I 2231 Brandon Street 
ieeneON, BLANCHE. 1762 Monte Vista, Pasadena 
er 1028 Rockdale Avenue 
Pera ee 2030 Escarpa Drive 


‘Winston, I ia a cr 320 Markham Place, Pasadena 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 
1939 


June 1, Thursday. Applications for admission in September, 
39, should be filed on or before this date. 


_ SEPTEMBER 12, Tuesday. Freshman Residence Halls and College 
rion dining room open. 

SEPTEMBER 13, Wednesday. 9:00 a.m., Freshman class meeting, 
iorne Hall. Attendance required of all freshmen. 9:45 a.m., Thur- 
ne Psychological Examination for freshmen. 

_ SEPTEMBER 14, Thursday. Preliminary registration of freshmen. 
SEPTEMBER 15, Friday. 9:00 a.m., Freshman assembly, Alumni 
all. 9:30 a.m. to 12:00 m., Registration of freshmen. 1:00 to 
30 p.m., Registration of sophomores. 


SEPTEMBER 16, Saturday. 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 m., and 1:00 to 
30 p.m., Registration of graduate students. 


_ SEPTEMBER 18, Monday. 8:00 a.m., Classes begin. 


| SEPTEMBER 20, Wednesday. 10:00 a.m., Fifty-second Convoca- 
on Service, Thorne Hall. 


_ SEPTEMBER 29, Friday. Last day to add courses to study list. 


| Ocroser 13, Friday. Last day to drop courses from study-list 
thout penalty or Failure. 

_ Octoser 14, Saturday. 9:00 a.m., Thurstone Psychological Ex- 
.aination for all new students with advanced standing. 

_ Novemser 17, Friday. End of first half of first semester. 


_ November 30-DEceMBER 1, Thursday and Friday. Thanksgiving 


cess. 
_ December 8, Friday. 4:00 p.m., Christmas Vacation begins. 


DECEMBER 9, Saturday. 9:00 a.m., Competitive examinations for 
holarships to be awarded for 1940-41. 


1940 


_ January 2, Tuesday, 8:00 a.m., Christmas Vacation ends. 


JANUARY 25-FEBRUARY 1, Thursday to Thursday. Final exam- 
ations, first semester. 
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FEBRUARY 5, Monday. 9:00 a.m., to 12:00 m. and 1:00 to 4, 
p.m., Registration of all students for the second semester. 

eae 6, Tuesday. 8:00 a.m., Classes begin. 

FEBRUARY 12, Monday. Last the for filing applications in ce 
didacy for degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts to be cc 
ferred in June. | 

Frpruary 16, Friday. Last day to add courses to study-list. 

Marcu I, Friday. Last day to drop courses from study-list wii 
out penalty of Failure. 


Marcu 2, Saturday. 9:30 a.m., Thurstone Psychological Exa 
ination for all new students entering the College at the second sem: 
ter. 

Marcu 15, Friday. 4:00 p.m., Spring Vacation begins. 

Marcu 25, Monday. 8:00 a.m., Spring Vacation ends. 

- Aprit 5, Friday. End of first half of second semester. 
Aprit 11, Thursday. Founders’ Day. | 
Apri 19, Friday. Last day for removal of conditions by ib 

candidates for degrees. 

May 3, Friday. Last day for presentation of theses in fill 
form by June candidates for the degree of Master of Arts. 

May 8, Wednesday. Phi Beta Kappa Day. 

May 20-31, Monday to Friday. Final examinations, seccl 
semester. 
JunE 1, Saturday. Alumni Day. 


JuNE 2, Sunday. Baccalaureate Service, 6:45 p.m., Hillse 
Theater. 

June 3, Monday. 6:45 p.m., Forty-eighth Annual Commencemt 
Hillside Theater. | 


JuNE 4-SEPTEMBER 10. Summer Vacation, 1940. | 
SEPTEMBER 11, Wednesday. First meeting of the freshman cls, 
Fall Semester, 1940. 


} 
1 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


_ The tradition and genius of Occidental College, which was 
sunded April 20, 1887, by a group of Presbyterian ministers and 
aymen, are those of a Christian, non-sectarian, co-educational col- 
sge of the liberal arts and sciences. Originally incorporated under 
ae name of “The Occidental University of Los Angeles,” the word 
jollege was soon substituted for that of University in the charter. 


_ The aim of the institution, as stated in its original prospectus, 
ras “to secure an education that is broad and thorough and to realize 
culture that is practical and Christian.” The plan of study and 
he life of the College are concerned with the interests of the stu- 
ents, their intellectual, moral, physical and spiritual well-being, 


The faculty is made up of approximately seventy members. The 
tudent body numbers between seven hundred fifty and eight hun- 
lred. The College is on the accredited list of the Association of 
\merican Universities; its women graduates are admitted to member- 
hip in the American Association of University Women; and by 
iuthority of the California State Department of Education it has 
he right of recommending candidates for elementary and secondary 
eachers’ credentials. The Delta Chapter of California of Phi Beta 
appa was established at Occidental College in 1926. 


Because of its location, about midway between Pasadena and the 
dusiness center of Los Angeles, Occidental enjoys certain unusual 
idvantages. Its large and secluded campus of more than one hun- 
lred acres enables the College to shut itself away from the noise and 
‘onfusion of the city and to live its life in an environment of tran- 
juillity and beauty. At the same time, because of its proximity to 
0s Angeles, Occidental possesses all the advantages enjoyed by a 
netropolitan college. It is also within close reach of such centers 
of research as the Huntington Library and the Mount Wilson Observ- 
itory of the Carnegie Institute. A more detailed description is given 
‘lsewhere in this bulletin of the campus and of the buildings and 
-quipment which have been developed since the College moved to 
ts present location in 1914. 


By the Articles of Incorporation the complete legal control and 
3overnment of the College rest in a self-perpetuating Board of Trus- 
ees of thirty members. Three trustees are chosen from nominations 
made by the Alumni Association and serve for a period of three 
years; the remainder are elected at large and serve for a term of five 
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years. The Board exercises general oversight of the College, dete: 
mines its fundamental policies, supervises its finances, and appoint 
its administrative and instructional officers. 


The Faculty and administrative officers are charged with th 
responsibility of the educational policy and functioning of th 
College. | 

A student association, organized under a constitution and by 
laws, controls certain student enterprises under the supervision o 
the college administration and functions through an Executiv 
Committee. | 
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! BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
OFFICERS OF THE BOARD* 

ETT oie yoo. Cydsvzenne-rasttdinnnaceleveledeccesccugeearsetnns President 
SEPT EL ORNE. . 1. -...-.----2-5--02¢00-220------00bee--o0n- First Vice-President 
SS ER eo Second Vice-President 
8) ccs evenkscscdscsnencecscoteoqeeteeceye Treasurer 
4 ne Secretary 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


: Term Expires January, 1940 
ESE, VED ool eeeeclececpeees Long Beach 
RP cn Pasadena 
ye SARS Rc nee Pasadena 
MV AT KER, D.D., LL. D....2210...222-2..----neeeeeneeec eee ceee- Los Angeles 
ME ATER. LL.D)... onc oo) -.-cccoce-ne-csededestscteend lise teteee Pasadena 
Term Expires January, 1941 
THD TD), LL, D... oc ocse2--c-cenneeeoesetecsnsbcenceees Los Angeles 
MMIII CURIDE....--..---0-----c0---sasesceeseceenenerescpreesrrenees Pasadena 
SAU MEORD 20. oo... ones ceenecncecarteeennceeseeceescees Los Angeles 
S28 DAE Pasadena 
IEE stn Ste eee cl a cnc Neckdaty Seen ett ones Balboa 
Term Expires Junuary, 1942 
TET SRICHARDSON ALEN.........-.2-2-2-0--2--cceseeececcenvnconse Pasadena 
2 Bel-Air, Los Angeles 
SEMAN. 1.1), Litt, -D.......2...-...--ccc0--crecc---nerencneeeooee Pasadena 
ERC all Lee opevacgnecgeeeetec South Pasadena 
ea gl el South Pasadena 
Term Expires January, 1943 
GES En er Los Angeles 
ce Sens Pasadena 
SES OCG 88 2 uel. Pasadena 
Sennen) te sil ei: Santa Barbara 
ET SUER 0 000 ae Santa Barbara 
7, BERTRAND STEVENS, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D................. South Pasadena 
Term Expires January, 1944 
A Los Angeles 
IRS. IRENE TAYLOR HEINEMAN..........----2--2-------c---eeseeeeeeoeeoes Los Angeles 
Hine IUNTSBERGER.................---.------02-0--c--ccncsceeceeseaeseeees Los Angeles 
DIMER RE TH oc... --c---2----o---aeai-cencoecenenenscsnesoedcors Los Angeles 
SER OERENINIS 24) Sheek Ls Los Angeles 
SITE LYORNY QUNG). 2. 2..0-02.-cccd--clucec---deccecacecesecbuasslebbdcce-siee Pasadena 


for the calendar year 1939. 
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ALUMNI MEMBERS 


Term Expires January, 1940 
WALTER STEWART YOUNG..05.0.05..0-.0c-cersoreettsaieye Pasaden: 
Term Expires January, 1941 
THEODORE BRODHEAD .....000..00000.00000000 J Arcadi: 


Term Expires January, 1942 
(To be elected) 


COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD* 


\ 


Budget: Mr. CHEvAIER, Mr. THorne, Mr. BELL. 


Buildings: Mr. Ruppock, Mr. Hopkins, Dr. Hastines, Mr 
Haywarb, Mr. BropHEAD. | 


t 
i 


Degrees: Dr. BUELL, Bishop STEVENS, Dr. FREEMAN. 


: ) 
Executive: Mr. Beit, Mr. Burns, Dr. FREEMAN, Mr. Russ 


Mr. Ruppock, Miss Mumrorp, Mr. THorne, Mr. Hammack, Da 
Birp. 


Faculty and Studies: Miss Mumrorp, Dr. Birp, BisHop Seven: 
Mr. THorNE, Mr. CHevA.ier, Mrs. HEINEMAN, 


t 
Finance and Investment: Mr. Burns, Mr. Rusu, Mr. bss 
Mr. CHEVALIER. 


Grounds: Mr. Hopkins, Mr. McCoy, Mr. A. B. Younc, Mi 
THORNE, Dr. Capp. 


Legal: Mr. Hammack, Jupce LANDRETH, Mr. SCHAUER, Mi 
HUNTSBERGER. 


Library: Dr. Crapp, Mr. Hammack, Mr. A. B. Younce. 


Music and Art: Mr. Warren, Mr. McCoy, Mrs. McBripe, Mi 
Ruppock, Dr. FREEMAN, Miss KELLOocc. 


Nominations: Dr. Birp, Mr. TuHorne, Dr. FREEMAN, Mi 
SCHAUER. 
Pensions: Mr. Rusu, Mr. HAMMACK, Mr. Burns. 


Religious Life: Bishop Stevens, Dr. WALKER, Mr. BELL, Mi 
SCHAUER. 
Student Interests: JupGeE LANDRETH, Mrs. McBriprg, Dr. BUELL! 
Mrs. ALLEN, Miss Mumrorp, Mr. WALTER Younc, Mr. BRODHEA| 


*For the calendar year 1939. 
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THE FACULTY 


With the exception of that of the President, the names of mem- 
srs of the Faculty are arranged alphabetically. The year of first 
»pointment is given after each name. The appointments indicated 
-e for the academic year 1938-39. 


Remsen Du Bots Birp (1921), President of the College 
A.B., 1909, Lafayette College; B.D., 1912, Princeton Theological 
Seminary; D.D., 1919, Lafayette College; LL.D., 1937, Pomona 
College; LL.D., 1937, Albany College. 

*Tyomas Ritcuie ApaM (1930), Assistant Professor of History 

and Government 
M.A., 1923; LL.B., 1924, University of Edinburgh. 

Caries K. ALEXANDER (1936), Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics 
A.B., 1932, Oberlin College; Ph.D., 1937, California Institute of 
Technology. 

Wittiam Witson ANDERSON (1924), Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education and Coach of Football, Basketball, and 
Baseball 
B.S., 1917, University of Illinois. 


_ James B. Beasom (1937), By Special Appointment, Department of 
Speech Education 
_ A.B., 1920, Muehlenberg College; M.A., 1929, University of 
' Washington. 
Wituiam Gorpon BELL (1909), Professor of Romance Languages 
B.Ph., 1903; M.A., 1904, University of California. 


James Grauam BickLey (1935), Associate Professor of Romance 


Languages 
B.S., 1921, M.A., 1928, University of Alabama; Ph.D., 1935, 
University of California. 


Vernon Leroy BottMAN (1936), Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1931; M.S., 1933, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, 
California Institute of Technology. 


0. F. Boyer (1931), Instructor in Special Instruments 


L. REED BRANTLEY (1930), Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1927, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1929; 
Ph.D., 1930, California Institute of Technology. 


Cipert BricHousE (1938), Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.S., 1930; M.S., 1934, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1936, 
University of Iowa. 


| 
— 


On leave, second semester, 1938-39, 
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BLANCHE BROCKLEBANK (1935), Instructor in Piano 
Honor Graduate, 1912, New England Conservatory of Music. 


Donatp Mackenzig Brown (1936), Assistant Professor of His. 


tory and Political Science | 
A.B., 1929, Pomona College; M.A., 1931; Ph.D., 1935, Stanford | 
University. 


Tuomas Grecory Burt (1909), Dean and Professor of Philos- | 
ophy Emeritus 


A.B., 1895; M.A., 1898, Hamilton College; Ph.D., 1901, Kansas 
City University. 


ELBERT Epwin CHANDLER (1909), Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1891, William Jewell College; LL.B., 1893, University of 
Michigan; Ph.D., 1906, University of California. 


RoBert Grass CLELAND (1912), Vice President, Dean of the Fac- 
ulty, and Professor of History 


A.B., 1907, Occidental College; A.B., 1909; Ph.D., 1912, Princeton 
University. 


GrorcE Fox Cook (1907), Librarian and Professor of Education 
Emeritus | 
A.B., 1893, Baker University; Ph.D., 1895, Little Rock University. 


ALBERT CROISSANT (1927), Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., 1917, University of Southern California; M.A., 1932, 
Occidental College. 


Mary CarruTH CUNNINGHAM (1904), Associate Professor of Art, 
Emeritus 
M.A., 1909, Occidental College. 


Grorce Martin Day (1923), Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1905; M.A., 1908, Hamilton College; Ph.D., 1931, University 


of Southern California. 


Roy Dennis (1935), Instructor in Physical Education 
A.B., 1933, Occidental College. 


Henry CHapot DiEcKMANN (1938), Instructor in Mathematics 
A.B., 1925; LL.B., 1928; M.A., 1930; Ph.D., 1937, University 


of California. 


McCLe.ianp Grirrita Dincs (1937), Instructor in Geology 
B.S., 1932, University of Colorado; M.S., 1935, Washington 
University; Ph.D., 1937, University of Rochester. 


CaLvin PARDEE ERpMAN (1922), Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1915; M.A., 1921, Princeton University; S.T.B., 1921, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 

JoHN JENKINS Espey (1938), Instructor in English 


A.B., 1935, Occidental College; B.A., 1937; B.Litt., 1938, 
Oxford University, 
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Haze. EvizABETH Fietp (1927), Associate Professor of Biology 
-_ A.B., 1912, Western College for Women; M.S., 1915, University 
of Chicago; Ph.D., 1927, University of California. 


Rosert Eviot Fircu (1938), Associate Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., 1923, Yale University; B.D., 1926, Union Theological Seminary; 
M.A., 1929; Ph.D., 1935, Columbia University. 


- Morrison HanpsakKErR (1938), Instructor in Economics 
A.B., 1929, Reed College. 


- Oscoop Harpy (1923), Professor of History 
A.B., 1910, Pomona College; M.A., 1911; A.B., 1913, Yale 
University; Ph.D., 1925, University of California. 


Epirw Dykstra Hartiey (1926), Instructor in Voice 


Water Earte Hartiey (1926), Director of the Department of 
Music and Professor of Organ and Theory 


AB., 1908; B.Mus., 1910, Yale University; Fellow, American Guild 
of Organists, 1924. 


CAROLINE Emerson Hopcpon (1923), Associate Professor of Hy- 
giene and Physical Education 
A.B., 1929; M.A., 1934, University of Southern California. 


FverETTE Nets Honc (1938), Jnstructor in Economics 
B.B.A., 1934, University of Washington. 


Percy Hazen Houston (1928), Professor of English 
A.B., 1903; M.A., 1904, Williams College; Ph.D., 1910, Harvard 
University. 
Cuartes B. Jennincs (1934), Instructor in English 
A.B., 1934, Occidental College. 
ERNESTINE ADELE KINNEY (1925), Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918; Ed.D., 1931, University 
of California. 
Harry ALusTeR KirKpATRICK (1935), Associate Professor of 
Physics 
B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute 
of Technology 
*Freperick W. Koenic (1936), By Special Appointment, Depart- 
ment of Economics 
A.B., 1932, University of California at Los Angeles. 
ALEXANDER KosLorFF (1929), Instructor in Piano 
Honor Graduate, Moscow Conservatory. 
*Wittiam B. Lancsporr (1934), Assistant Professor of History 
and Political Science 


A.B., 1931; M.A., 1932, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1936, University 
of California. 


eee 


 *First semester, 1938-39, 


—————<K— 
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LAwrENCE C, Liccett (1938), /nstructor in History and Politica 


Science 
A.B., 1933, University of Southern California. 


CHARLES FREDERICK LINDSLEY (1923), Professor of Speech Edu 


cation | 
A.B., 1915; M.A., 1916, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1932, 
University of Southern California. 


Hucu Sears LowTHer (1924), Professor of Classical Language, 


A.B., 1899, Syracuse University; Ph.D., 1904, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


| 


ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McCuoy (1924), Librarian and Instructo; 
in Library 
A.B., 1913, Oberlin College; M.S., 1928, Columbia University. 


**Grorce McAFree McCune (1939), Instructor in History and Po 


litical Science 
A.B., 1930; M.A., 1935, Occidental College. 


Lots Exsa Messier (1938), Assistant in Physical Education fo 


Women 
A.B., 1938, Occidental College. 


LawrENCE H. Mouat (1937), /nstructor in Speech Education 
A.B., 1934; M.A., 1935, Stanford University. 


Gorpon NEWELL (1937), By Special Appointment, Departmen 
of Art | | 


Georces Nivon (1926), Associate Professor of Romance Lan 
guages 
Certificat d’Etudes primaires, superieures, France, 1910; Brevet 
d’aptitude a l’enseignement, France, 1910; B.A., 1921; M.A,, 

1921, Washington State University. 
Morcan SaMuEL OpELL (1931), Associate Professor of Religio: 


A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1921; B.D., 1923, University 
of Southern California; Ph.D., 1931, University of Chicago. 


JosepH Amos Pipau (1911), Professor of Physical Education an 
Coach of Track 


KATHRYN GRIFFIN Ponp (1938), Instructor in Physical Educatio 
for Women 
A.B., 1932, University of Utah; M.A., 1935, Columbia University. 


Hitpa S. Preston (1935), Instructor in Public School Music 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College. 


**Second semester, 1938-39, 
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‘Warp Rircuie (1936), By Special Appointment, Department of 


Art 
A.B., 1928, Occidental College. 


‘Oskar SEILING (1935), Instructor in Violin 
Graduate, Royal Academy of Music and University of Munich. 


RayMonp MartTIN SELLE (1923), Associate Professor of Biology 
B.S., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1921, University of California; 
Ph.D., 1934, University of Southern California. 


James HuNTLEY SINCLAIR (1922), Professor of Education 
B.A., 1911; M.A., 1915, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1916, Syracuse 
| University. 
FRANK JASON SMILEY (1916), Professor of Biology and Geology 


A.B., 1913; M.A., 1914, Stanford University; M.A., 1915; Ph.D., 
| 1917, Harvard University. 


BENJAMIN F. STELTER (1921), Professor of English 
A.B., 1905, University of Kansas; M.A., 1909, Yale University; 
Ph.D., 1913, Cornell University. 


Louise P. Stone (1930), Instructor in Music 
A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B.Mus., 1933; M.A., 1936, 
University of Southern California. 


MarTIN JAMES STtorMzanp (1926), Professor of Education 
_ A.B., 1904, Alma College; B.D., 1908, Princeton Theological 
| Seminary; Ph.D., 1920, University of Chicago. 


OTHMAR STRAUBINGER (1935), Instructor in German 
Graduate, 1934, University of Vienna. 


Howarp S. Swan (1934), Instructor in Music and Director of 
Thorne Hall 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College. 


ETHEL Tayor (1926), Associate Professor of German 
| A.B., 1906, University of Michigan; M.A., 1925, Stanford University. 


Guy ANDREW THomMPsON (1920), Associate Professor of English 
A.B., 1898, University of Illinois; A.B., 1900; M.A., 1901, Harvard 
University; Ph.D., 1912, University of Chicago. 


Cart FreperIcK TrIEB (1928), Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education 
A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of 
Southern California. 

Onestus Uzze.x (1935), Instructor in Art 


Kurt Barr VON WEISSLINGEN (1931), Instructor in Speech Edu- 
cation and Art 
be A.B., 1925; M.A., 1926, University of California; Ph.D., 1936, 


‘irst semester, 1938-39, 
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University of Southern California. 


E. Part Weicu (1935), By Special Appointment, Department 
Philosophy ee Religion 
A.B., 1928, University of Southern California; M.A., 1930, Harvard 
University: Ph.D., 1934, University of Southern California. 


*James Couper WricuT (1938), By Special Appointment, a 


ment of Art 
D.A., 1928, Edinburgh College of Art. 


J. Donatp Younc (1936), Associate Professor of Art 
A.B., 1919, Columbia University; M.A., 1920, M.F.A., 1925, 
Princeton University. 


Joun Parke Younc (1926), Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1919, Columbia University; 
M.A., 1920; Ph.D., 1922, Princeton University. 


GEorGE WILLIAM ZINKE (1938), Instructor in Economics 
A.B., 1925, Lake Forest College; M.A., 1931, University of 
Southern California. 


* Second semester, 1938-39. 
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COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 
1938-39 


_ Admission and Classification: Brady, Bickley, Croissant, Kinney, 
| rkpatrick. | 
| Advisory Council: Bird, Cleland, Mrs. Pipal, Smiley, Stelter, 
‘ormzand, J. P. Young. 
_ Athletics: Hardy, Anderson, Bell, Brantley, Dennis, Kirkpatrick, 
Ipal, Sinclair. 
Curriculum and Schedule: Smiley, Adam, Brady, Brighouse, 
lown, Chandler, Hardy, Hartley, Lindsley, Lowther, Odell, Stelter, 
‘ormzand, Trieb, J. Donald Young, John P. Young. 
Graduate: Selle, Brady, Fitch, Hardy, Kinney, Kirkpatrick, Low- 
ter, Sinclair, Stelter. 
Health: Field, Mira Bird, Brantley, Hodgdon, Taylor, Trieb. 
Library: McCloy, Brantley, Brown, Day, Hardy, Houston, Kirk- 
j trick, Nivon, Stormzand, J. Donald Young. 
| Men’s Interests: Bollman, Alexander, Anderson, Pipal, Swan. 


_ Scholarships and Student Aid: Odell, Alexander, Bollman, Brady, 
(eland, McLain, Ober. 


_ Student Conduct and Scholarship: Cleland, Anderson, Bollman, 
lady, Espey, Hodgdon, Kinney, Lindsley, Odell, Mrs. Pipal. 

_ Student Life: Brantley, Alexander, Bollman, Lindsley, McCloy, 
(Jell, Mrs. Pipal, Swan. 


| University Fellowships: Sinclair, Adam, Cleland, Selle, Stelter, 
“ylor. 


Vocational Counselling: Brighouse, Bollman, Brady, Brantley, 
hott, Ober, Selle. 


_ Women’s Interests: Mrs. Pipal, Brady, Knott, McCloy. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Remsen DuBois Birp, D.D., LUD... ee Preside; 
Rospert Guass CLELAND, Ph.Ds Vice-President ar 
Dean of the Facul 

FreD FrencH McLany, A......... B.Comptroller and Assistant Treasur 
JULTA ALICE PIPALA ) Ooa OO ee Acting Dean of Wom 
VERNON LeRoy Bouian, Ph.D................. Chairman of the Commit 
on Men’s Affai 

FLORENCE Norma Brapy, A.B... 000 Registr 
BertHa'S. Davis, MoS. ee Director of College Uni 
Howarp S. Swan, ACB Director of Thorne Ha 
GEORGE Fox Cook, Ph.Di0 ee Librarian Emerit 


ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McCuoy, M.S..........00 Lae Librari: 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


WituiaMm E. Brock, M.A... C.P.A.06.0 Audit 
*Howarp 5.) Gares, A.B. Alumni Secreta 
J. RayMonp Goucn, ABs are Graduate Manag 

Henry Haroxtp Hare, A.B...........--.--2.-2----- oleate 
sR Ue Or ‘Superintendent of Buildings and Constructi 
Rice B. Ober, A.B........... Supervisor of Studertt Aid and Employme 

T. GERTRUDE WILLIAMSON, B.S., M.A.........-cscsecscec-ense-eucteee 
DS MANU DNS SOHENA A iby ae Jai Honorary Curator of the Herbariv 
** SARAH ADELE Younc, M.A. ee Alumni Secreta 
me | 
ALice G., BOOMER Ys ee Assistant Director, College Unii 
Dorotuy Boyer, A.B................- Secretary to the Dean of the Facu' 
JaneT Hot, A.B.....Office Manager and Secretary to the Comptrol 
OLIVE HUTCHISON, A-Beesssssoscsss-sccseesesssseoee Secretary to the Presidi 
LOUISE JENNINGS, A.B,........---.--2s-sssesesseeescees Secretary to the Regist’ 
**DortuHic R. Kirkpatrick, A.By..00:..:cc.c.c4cs- Cash" 
GERTRUDE Knott, A.B..........- Secretary to the Acting Dean of Wont 
Raven Lupron, BSé J.D. ee Assistant to the Audit 
DorotHy Mar McLAuGHu tn... cel eet Recor 
AGNES NOHRNBERG, A.B......... Secretary to the Director of Thorne Al 
and Secretary to the Department of nt 

*Puyius PLUMMER, A.B.....000........0..0 Cashr 
ELIZABETH: PReNriss.c00 lhe ua Manager of the Booksté 
Berry, ROBINSON) us ae Secretary to the Graduate Manat 
*DorotHy YOUNG...........- Secretary to the Supervisor of Student A 


and Employment and Secretary to the Alumni Secret) 


*Second semester, 1938-39, 
**First semester, 1938-39, 
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HEAD RESIDENTS 


LEN (le OST OSI ISOS age Ee a ae Armadale House 
BTCC ONL), fees code soo vsnssececsaconosusdasssdenededeteenaepeee Swan Hall 
IIE ET ay ioc lc Allison House 
BRRPLO GNIDER...!......-20.......----0----- TEM Nee NAR WERG Tie PURER INGEN Orr Hall 
BRRCE VALENTINE. 0 essence esne cence scene Erdman Hall 


NTE TAT ccs ons aetacges teense yseahteset=ncne Alumni House 


HEALTH STAFF 
V.u1aM M. CurisTENsEN, M.D............-.----------------- College Physician 


SeGEAS EATON, M.D....................-.----------- Consulting Psychiatrist 
fie, HAMILTON, M.D......................----..--0- Consulting Physician 
Mia a ER BS a Rn Resident Nurse 
SOE ne Assistant Resident Nurse 
| LIBRARY STAFF 
MEE IAORAT ES 2.8 Assistant Librarian 
STCOX PERRY, A.B.............-.<-02s-0---0eeccccen-n00- Assistant Librarian 
SITH MACE SPERRY, MA... o.oo. -cccccccieccseeceeeceee Assistant Librarian 
a eT ace Junior Library Aide 
re (SCOT ACR NU Son a a ee Junior Library Aide 
MAINTENANCE STAFF 

He Sk eI Mechanician 
RATT E oo cr enna ccncnascnpe scene eeeneeercrecrsecnezenteene Engineer 
LD igh culled alee lll EAE Head Gardener 
Faest Gist ) 

GT AER REL PERS Op OR Ey a Caretakers 


Lian CHRISTOPHER 


| 


ADMISSION 


Occidental College clearly recognizes the importance of sou 
character as well as thorough academic work; accordingly both | 
personal qualifications and the scholastic records of each applics 
for admission are given careful consideration. Two persons ¢ 
asked to file estimates of the candidate’s personal qualifications a: 
intellectual ability. One of these statements should come from 1 
principal or some other administrative officer of the school which t: 
applicant last attended; the other may be from a teacher, an Oc. 
dental alumnus, or some other person sufficiently well acquaint 
with the applicant to give the desired information. Estimate fori 
and formal application blanks may be secured upon request from t 
office of the Registrar. Official transcripts of academic records | 
preparatory schools or other institutions previously attended are al 
required. A two dollar fee must accompany each formal applicati: 
for admission; this fee is non-refundable if for any reason the app 
cant does not enter Occidental College. 


The Committee on Admissions welcomes applications well 
advance of the date on which admission is desired. Applicatio: 
for fall semester admission should be filed before June first, the: 
for spring semester admission before January first. The Chairm| 
of the Committee will be glad to arrange for personal interviews | 


discuss preparation for college work or plans for college courses. 


Final action concerning an applicant’s admission is taken as soi 
as possible after the receipt of all necessary credentials. Upi 
notification of the acceptance of his application, the candidate } 
required to make a deposit of twenty-five dollars. In case of wit 
drawal this deposit will be refunded, provided written notice | 
withdrawal is received in the Registrar’ s office not later than fifte: 
days prior to the published date of registration for the semester | 
which the candidate seeks admission. 


All new students upon admission are required to take an intel 
gence test which is given each semester on a date announced in t) 
college calendar. 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION WITH FRESHMAN 
STANDING 

Although no rigid pattern of subject matter is prescribed f 

entrance, it is recommended that applicants include in their hig 

school programs the following subjects, since these are consider 

especially desirable in preparation for the course of a liberal ar 
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lige: English, three years; a foreign language, two years; mathe- 
2s, two years; history, one year; laboratory science, one year. 


ligh schools are asked to indicate the grades which carry col- 
»recommendation. Each applicant for admission to Occidental 
»ge is judged by these recommendations and by statements from 
yrincipal or other school officer. In general, academic records 
1h meet any of the plans outlined below will be accepted from 
suates from accredited high schools as evidence of sufficient 
caration for college work: 

tani: A “B” average for the entire high school program; or a 
mum of twelve recommended units in four years of high school 
\: or nine recommended units in the last three years of high school 
Hi. 

‘LAN u: An academic record which would admit the applicant 
gular Freshman standing at the University of California. 


*LAN 11: An outstanding record in the work of the last two 
8 of the high school program, provided that record and the pro- 
‘a as a whole are acceptable to the Committee on Admissions. 


>LAN Iv: Removal of scholarship deficiencies in the high school 
<rd through acceptable liberal arts work taken at an accredited 
jor college or four-year college. Certificate or degree courses 
i be accepted at the rate of three semester hours for one entrance 
1 and non-certificate courses at the rate of three semester hours 
’B” average or six semester hours of “C” average for one en- 
éce unit, provided the applicant’s record as a whole in work 


pleted after graduation from high school is of “C” average. 


PLAN v: Removal of scholarship deficiencies through entrance 
<ninations. A fee of two dollars is charged for each examination. 
iduates of non-accredited schools are required to take entrance 
x ninations. 

CADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION WITH ADVANCED 
STANDING 

Applicants who have attained at least a “C” average in accept- 
/: liberal arts work taken at other institutions of recognized colle- 
ie rank or in well established junior colleges may be admitted to 
'idental College with advanced standing. 


The completion with a “C” average of a full year (thirty units) 
nore of liberal arts college courses will be accepted as evidence 
fibility to do satisfactory college work and will entitle the appli- 
2t to full college credit subject to the geneial rules and regulations 
{ctive at Occidental College. 

‘Students wishing to transfer on the basis of less than thirty 
ute of credit will be required to present, in addition to a “C” aver- 
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age in advanced work, preparatory school records which would hay 
been acceptable as a basis for admission to Freshman standing a 
the time of their graduation from high school. 

No college credit toward graduation is given for excess entranc 
units. In no case will advanced standing be granted in excess o 
the equivalent of twenty-five semester full-courses. Advanced a 
ing is provisional during the first semester of residence. 

In exceptional cases permission may be given by the prope 
faculty committee to receive credit on examination for work equiva 
lent to regular college courses, although not completed in an insti 
tution of recognized collegiate rank. Such examinations will cove 
the work as given at Occidental College. Formal application fo 
such examinations, with satisfactory evidence of the work completec 
must be presented to the Registrar. 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 

Persons of at least twenty-one years of age may be admitted a 
special students and may be so classified for one year. Upon satis 
factory completion of a full year of work in the College a specia 
student may apply for classification as a candidate for the degre 
of Bachelor of Arts. As such, he will be expected to meet in ful 
all admission and degree requirements. 

No one will be admitted as a special student who has been i 
attendance at another institution within two years of the date of hi 
application. Special students are subject to all the rules and reg 
lations which apply to regular undergraduate students. 

Each applicant for admission as a special student should appl 
in person to the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions. [ 
addition to official transcripts of academic records, statements 0 
recommendation and formal application for admission, such a 
applicant should present a written statement fully outlining hi 
activities since he was last in school and his reasons for wishing t 
enter Occidental College. | 


ADMISSION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 

Credentials from schools and colleges in foreign countries wil 
be evaluated in accordance with the established regulations gover! 
ing admission to Occidental College. Graduates from non-accredite 
schools will be required to take comprehensive examinations 1 
entrance subjects as specified by the Committee on Admissions. 

No action will be taken by the Committee concerning the admii 
sion of a student from a non-English speaking country until ther 
has been presented, in addition to the required transcripts of recor 
and recommendations of personal qualifications, acceptable evidenc 
that the applicant’s command of English is sufficient to enable hu 
to carry the courses given at Occidental College. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 
| AND INFORMATION 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


Students admitted to Occidental College are expected to set and 
«serve among themselves a proper standard of conduct, both 
\thin and without the College. Any student who violates the codes 
( common morality, honor, or good citizenship, or who refuses to 
wide by the regulations of the College, will be subject to such 
jnalties as the circumstances justify, including suspension or ex- 
jilsion from the College. The College reserves the right to with- 
hld its degree or its diploma in the case of any student who has 
atstanding financial obligations either to the College, to student 
(ganizations, or to others in the community. The College also 
iserves the right, without naming specific charges, to exclude from 
j) privileges any student whose presence, in the judgment of the 
)propriate administrative officers of the College, has proved to be 
udesirable. 
| RESIDENCE 


_ All women students, both undergraduates and graduates, who 
‘e not living with their parents or legal guardians must live in the 
ills of residence. In the event that accommodations are not avail- 
ole in the halls, arrangements for residence will be made through 
'e office of the Director of Residence. All freshman men who are 
ot living with their parents or legal guardians must live in Swan 
all. Information concerning residence facilities and costs will be 
.und on pages 116-117 of this catalogue. 


| SOCIAL LIFE 


_ The social life of the College is under the general administra- 
on of the offices of the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women. 
egulations governing social life are the result of faculty and stu- 
nt cooperation and administration. 


_ Committees composed of the Director of Residence and Social 
ctivities, the Director of the College Union, the Head Residents, 
1e Resident Nurse, and selected student representatives of both men 
id women in college residence halls give consideration to general 
toblems of residence mutually affecting men’s and women’s in- 
Tests, 


| Information concerning social and semi-social organizations 


hich exist on the campus will be found on page 127 of this cata- 
gue, 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The purpose of Occidental College is to fit young men and 
women for life in its largest and finest meaning. The College is 
conducted on a distinctively Christian basis, religion being frankly 
accepted as an essential part of culture and character. The free. 
dom of each student to make his own choice, however, is fully rec. 
ognized. In addition to the classes in religion as a part of the 
curriculum, various other activities contribute to the enrichment and. 
expression of the religious life of the college household. 


College assemblies are held four days each week. Guest speak- 
ers of distinction share with faculty members the leadership of these 
gatherings. The weekly voluntary chapel is definitely of a religious 
nature and generally is conducted by the president of the College. 
A vesper service is held each Sunday afternoon under faculty lead- 
ership, with speakers chosen especially for their understanding of 
young people and their problems. 


The principal student religious organization is the Student 
Christian Association which represents the combined work of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. Students interested in the various branches of 
religious work as a profession also meet for frequent conferences or 
discussions. A large delegation generally attends the student con- 
ference at Asilomar during the Christmas vacation. During the 
weeks just preceding Easter and at other periods of the school year 
there are special daily gatherings for worship and meditation. 


The various churches in the immediate vicinity of the college 
give special attention to the student constituency, while the larger 
churches of Los Angeles and Pasadena offer opportunities of an 
exceptional nature for religious work and worship. 


HEALTH 


The College makes an especial effort to safeguard the health of 
its students, recognizing that adequate health habits and education 
are an essential part of a college program, and that good health 1 is 
necessary if full value is to be attained from curricular activities. | 


A medical examination is required of all students at the begin- 
ning of each year. A course in hygiene and health education is 
required of all students. Training in wholesome physical recreation 
is provided by courses in the Physical Education department that 
strive to develop physical health as well as skills in various sports 
that may be enjoyed both in college and in after life. Some such 
physical education activity is required throughout the students 
entire course. 
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The Health Service of the college also attempts to prevent illness 
yyupervision of living conditions in the dormitories and fraternity 
n, sorority houses, by scientific planning of campus meals, and by 
o:inual care of the college environment. 


Students may receive advice and aid during the daily office 
ors at Emmons Memorial, while those temporarily unable to 
tind classes will be cared for as bed-patients for a limited time, 
fr which a charge of $4.50 per diem will be made. The Emmons 
{norial is a new building, home-like in atmosphere, but equipped 
si small modern hospital and staffed by two registered nurses. 
tcapacity is usually more than adequate, but if a temporary over- 
rvding should occur, the college reserves the right to give prefer- 
12 to students in residence on the campus. 

The following persons comprise the health staff of the College: 
Wlege Physician, William E. Christensen, M. D.; Consultants, 
{Douglas Eaton, M. D., Psychiatrist; Ethel M. Hamilton, M. D.; 
{istered Nurses, Mrs. Mira S. Bird and Miss Susan Kuhn; Fac- 
it Health Committee, Hazel E. Field, Ph.D., Chairman. 


HEALTH REGULATIONS 


The health service and facilities of the College are available to 
h students within the general tuitional charge under the following 
culations: 

1. The registration of all students is regarded as incomplete 
1il they have had a medical and physical examination. Provision 
( these examinations is made in the regular registration procedure 
ithe beginning of each semester, and students who delay exami- 
lions beyond the time set for their individual appointments will 
charged a late examination fee of one dollar. 


2. The College assumes no responsibility for injuries in classes 
) athletics, either intercollegiate or intra-mural, beyond first-aid 
latment and treatment of minor injuries. 


3. Emmons Memorial serves as the Health Center for the cam- 
3; daily consultation hours are maintained for treatment of minor 
iments. The College Physician is subject to call for serious cases 
‘1 emergencies but for any services making unusual demands upon 
) physician a charge will be made at reduced rates. 

4. Emmons Memorial furnishes care to students who are ill, 
ject to the following regulations: 


(a) Non-resident students will be charged for meals and laun- 
17 at regular rates. 


| (b) Bed-patients may not leave until formally discharged. 
sitation will be reduced to the very minimum, and students refus- 


\ 
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ing to cooperate with this and other necessary regulations may 
thereby forfeit their right to the facilities of the health center. 


(c) Students with communicable diseases may have to bear the 
expense of a special nurse. This need will be determined by the 
College Physician. 


(d) The expense of clinical and laboratory tests and of epee 
medicines must be borne by the student. 


5. The following items are not included in the general service 
and must be considered as extra expense: surgical work, services of 
specialists, additional nursing, prolonged stay in Emmons Memorial 
or medical service beyond that ordinarily available, X-ray examina. 
tions and any other expensive tests or treatments, removal to a4 
nearby hospital in case of serious illness requiring complete hospital 
care. 


In case of emergency an effort will be made to consult the par: 
ents, but if necessary the College Physician will assume any needed 
responsibility. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


REGISTRATION 


Registration booklets are issued at the beginning of each semes- 
ar to all students entitled to register for that semester. Upon com- 
letion of the procedure outlined therein the booklet is approved 
y the student’s adviser and countersigned by the Comptroller and 
he Registrar. The student is then given a certificate of registration 
howing the courses for which he is enrolled. Students previously 
yatriculated who fail to register at the appointed time and all 
tudents who fail to return registration booklets on the day they 
te issued will be charged a fee of one dollar for each day of delay. 


STUDY LISTS 


Each student at the time of registration must select with the 
‘igned approval of his official adviser the course of study which he 
ntends to pursue. All courses for which college credit is desired 
nust appear on this study-list. No student will be admitted to any 
‘lasses or exercises of the College except as authorized by his cer- 
ificate of registration and study-list. 

In making their study-lists lower division and special students 
nay be advised by any member of the Committee on Registration. 
\s soon as selection has been made of the group or department in 
vhich a student is chiefly interested or intends to do his major 
work, advice should be sought from the committee of advisers for 
his proposed major subject. 

Students interested in obtaining a teachers’ credential must con- 
sult the head of the School of Education before beginning the work 
of the upper division. 

During the first week of a semester a student may change his 
study-list without fee through formal petition approved by his ad- 
viser, by the instructors whose courses are involved, and by the 
Registrar. A fee of two dollars is charged for each change after 
the first Friday of the semester. No course may be entered after 
the second Friday of the semester, nor may a course be discontinued 
after the fourth Friday of the semester without incurring a grade of 
failure. 

AMOUNT OF WORK 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is measured in 
terms of full-courses and half-courses. No student may register 
for less than three full-courses, or equivalent, in any semester with- | 
out special permission. The maximum program for freshmen is 
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four subjects (either full-courses or half-courses) during ea 
semester. No sophomore normally will be allowed to take me 
than five subjects in any one semester. These subjects may 

distributed as follows: four full-courses and one half-course, thr 
full-courses and two half-courses, or two full-courses and three ha’ 
courses. In the upper division no student may register, witho 
special permission, for more than four full-courses and one ha 
course or three full-courses and three half-courses. Required phy 
cal education activity courses and work in applied music, subj 
to the limitations outlined on page 100, may be taken in additi 
to the maximum study-list limits outlined above. 


If a student’s record at the end of a semester indicates any u 
finished work or scholastic deficiencies his maximum program f 
the following semester will be limited to one half-course less 4 
that normally permitted a student in his classification. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations are held regularly at the close of each semest 
and are required of all students. Mid-semester examinations m: 
also be required as a partial basis for mid-semester reports. Failu 
to take or to pass any regular, mid-semester, or other course exal 
inations will result in such deficiencies and disqualifications as i 
structors may impose. A fee of one dollar is charged for : 
examination given at an irregular time or to make up a deficienc 


SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 


A student’s scholastic standing is indicated by the folly 
grades: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, barely passing; In 
Incomplete; Con., Condition: Eb; Failure. 


An Incomplete (Inc.) indicates that although the work done 
of passing grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished t 
cause of illness or for some other reason over which the student h 
no control. This grade is given only with the written permissi 
of the Dean of the Faculty. An Incomplete may be removed in sui 
manner as the instructor may determine. 


A Condition (Con.) indicates that the work is not of passit 
grade but that the deficiency may be removed by an examination ' 
through some other method approved by the instructor. If 1 
moved, no higher grade than D may be given. No Condition m 
be removed within two weeks after the close of the semester — 
which it was incurred. | 

When a Condition or Failure is given, the instructor is requir’ 
to file with the Dean of the Faculty a written statement, explainit 
the reason for the grade. In the case of a Condition, this stateme 
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aust include also an outline of the additional work required to re- 
aove the Condition. 

_ A Condition or an Incomplete becomes a Failure if not removed 
rithin one calendar year of the date on which it was incurred. 


' Students registered for graduate credit in those courses for 
yhich graduate credit may be obtained toward either the General 
secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts may be given 
me of two grades: “P,” indicating satisfactory graduate work, or 
‘F,” indicating failing or unsatisfactory graduate work. Graduate 
tudents registered in other courses are graded in accordance with 
he regular grading system for undergraduates. In exceptional cases 
graduate student’s grade may be deferred (Def.) by the instruc- 
or in charge of the course. Where this is done a grade of “P” 
nust be filed within one year in order to receive credit for the 
;OUTSE. 


GRADE POINTS 


The grade point system is used to indicate the standard of 
icholarship of the student. Under this system grade points are 
tssigned for each course according to the following scale: Six 
trade points per half-course for a grade of A; four grade points 
er half-course for a grade of B; two grade points per half-course 
‘or a grade of C. No grade points are allowed for a grade of D. 
for each Condition or Failure, two grade points per half-course 
ire deducted. A student’s grade point average is determined by 
lividing the total number of grade points which he receives at the 
end of a semester by twice the number of half-courses for which 
ae was registered during that semester. 


_ An Incomplete is not taken into account in estimating this aver- 
age. Upon the removal either of an Incomplete or a Condition, 
jowever, the student’s permanent record is changed to show the 
resultant grade point average. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


To be in regular standing a student must maintain a grade 
point average of not less than 1.00. Failure to attain such an 
average at the end of a semester entails the following penalties for 
the ensuing semester: (a) for a grade point average of less than 
1.00 but not below 0.70—warning; (b) for a grade point average 
below 0.70—probation. A student on warning who fails to main- 
tain a grade point average of 1.00 during the following semester is 
placed on probation. The program of a student on warning or on 
probation or whose record for the previous semester shows an In- 
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complete, Condition or Failure, is limited to one half-course le 
than that normally permitted a student in his classification. 


A student who is passing in less than two and one-half semeste 
full-courses, or equivalent, at the end of a semester or a student 9 
probation who fails to attain a grade point average of 1.00 for th 
following semester is subject to disqualification. 


A student whose general scholastic record is unsatisfactory ma 
be placed on probation or disqualified at any time by the ib 
Committee on Student Conduct and Scholarship. 


All first disqualifications are for one semester. During th 
period the student’s record will not be transferred with honorabl 
dismissal. No credit will be given by Occidental College for wor 
completed at another institution by a student who has been di 
qualified. After an absence of one semester a student who has bee 
disqualified may be reinstated with the consent of the Dean of th 
Faculty. Under normal conditions a second disqualification } 
permanent, All disqualifications become a part of the student 
permanent record. 


A minimum grade point average of 1.00 for a student’s aati 
course is required for graduation. Standards of scholarship i 
major and minor subjects are stated under the rules governin 
majors and minors. 


Reports on the scholastic standing of each student are mac 
near the middle and at the close of each semester. The mid-seme 
ter reports, however, do not become a permanent part of tt 
student’s record. 


ATTENDANCE 


In general, the College requires regular attendance of studen 
at classes and at chapel and assembly exercises. Specific ruli 
governing attendance and outlining the penalties imposed fc 
absences are published with the schedule of classes at the beginnin 
of each semester. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


With the consent of the Dean of the Faculty, and upon app! 
cation to the Registrar, a student in good standing who finds - 
necessary to withdraw from the College may be granted leave ‘ 
absence or honorable dismissal. A student who discontinues h 
work without complying with these requirements receives Failur' 
for all courses in which he was registered at the time of withdras 
ing from college, loses his privilege of re-registration and forfei 
his right to honorable dismissal. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


The class in which a student is to be ranked is determined as 
‘COWS: 

‘FRESHMAN: The meeting in full of all entrance requirements 
xoutlined on pages 22-23. 

SopHomorE: The completion of a minimum of seven semester 
‘ul-courses, or equivalent. 


(Junior: The completion of a minimum of fifteen semester full- 
“urses, or equivalent, and satisfaction of the lower division re- 
y rements outlined on pages 35-36. 


SENIOR: The completion of a minimum of twenty-two semester 
fil-courses and one semester half-course, or equivalent. 


| THE PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY 


‘The Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the Delta 

» California. The members in course are elected on the basis of 
olarship and good moral character. ‘Not more than one-eighth 
o the best scholars of the senior class, who are candidates for the 
chelor of Arts degree, may be elected. * * * Not more than one- 
tird of this quota may be elected on the basis of their standing 
athe end of the junior year.” 


PLAN OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDY | 


The regular undergraduate course normally extends throu 
four academic years and leads to the degree of Bachelor of Ar 
The first two years of the course are intended to provide a coi 
prehensive but sound foundation in the subjects which general 
are considered essential to a liberal education. During the last ty 
years of his course a student devotes himself largely to more j 
tensive study in the particular major subject or field of his choi 


The curriculum of Occidental College is organized into sev 
groups of inter-related departments, and opportunity is offered f 
upper division concentration in the broader fields afforded by gro 
majors as well as in the work of individual departments. The 
seven groups are as follows: I. ENGLISH AND SPEECH EDUCATIO! 
II. FOREIGN LANGUAGES: Classical Languages, French, German, It: 
ian, and Spanish; III. SOCIAL SCIENCES: Economics and Sociolog 
History and Political Science; Iv. NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATH 
MATICS: Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Physics, Mathematics; v. ED 
CATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY; VI. PHILOSOPHY Al 
RELIGION; VII. FINE ARTS: Art, Music, Library Instruction. Detail’ 
information concerning the courses of instruction offered within t 
several groups will be found in the current catalogue. 


The work of the curriculum of the College is measured in tert 
of full-courses and half-courses. Approximately five-eighths | 
each full-course is spent in regular classroom work, the remaini! 
three-eighths in conferences, directed independent study, or labo 
tory work. In each half-course not less than one-fourth of the tir 
is spent in conferences, directed independent study, or laborato 
work; the remainder is regular classroom work. 

BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE ! 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred upon candidat 
formally recommended by the faculty on the basis of satisfacti' 
of the following requirements: 

1. The completion of thirty-one semester full-courses, 
equivalent, of which sixteen normally will be completed in the low 
division and fifteen in the upper division, including specified 1 
quirements. | 

Not more than twelve semester full-courses, or equivalent, W 
be credited toward the degree from any one department. Of the: 
not more than four and one-half may be taken in the lower divisi¢ 
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’. The completion of three semester half-courses, or equivalent, 
| hilosophy and Religion. At least one semester half-course must 
» ompleted in both lower and upper divisions; the remainder may 
21 either division. 


%. The completion of two hours per week in a physical educa- 
9 activity course throughout each semester of the undergraduate 
yi/Se. 


1, The completion of a course in the provisions and principles 
‘ie United States Constitution. 


), The satisfaction of requirements in English Composition. 


td 


j. The attainment of a grade point average of 1.00 or better 
he candidate’s course as a whole, including the work of his 
nl semester. Credit transferred from other institutions must 
«t this requirement but will not be accepted as more than the 
{valent of a grade point ratio of 1.00 in determining the general 
"se average. 


The candidate must also maintain an otherwise honorable and 
esptable record, which must be free from all conditions at least 
yweeks before graduation. 


7. The establishment of at least one year of residence (the last 
y semesters of the course) with a minimum program of three 
l-courses, or equivalent, per semester distributed as provided for 
per the requirements of the upper division. 


3. The attainment of a satisfactory grade in a final compre- 
eslve examination in the candidate’s major subject. 


{ 


THE LOWER DIVISION 


Supplementing general requirements as outlined above, each 
llent is expected to complete sixteen semester full-courses, or 
jivalent, before the end of the sophomore year. These courses 
tto be distributed as follows: 


. ENGLISH AND SPEECH EDUCATION, three semester full-courses. 


‘ the freshman year: English 1-2 and Speech Education 1-2, or substitutes 
sroved by the departments on the basis of satisfactory examination of ex- 
ition from these courses, In the sophomore year: A semester full-course, 
f quivalent, chosen from English 51-54, inclusive. 


: FOREIGN LANGUAGE, one year full-course. 


the freshman or sophomore year: A foreign language course numbered 
$3.4, or above. Students entering with more than two years of high school 
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credit in one foreign language may complete this requirement by takin, 

semester full-course numbered 4 or above.? | 

3. SOCIAL SCIENCES, three semester full-courses. | 
In the freshman year: History and Political Science 1-2. In the sophom| 

year: Economics 1. 

4. NATURAL SCIENCES, one year full-course. 

In the freshman or sophomore year: Either (1) Biology 3-4; (2) Clapeat 
3-4 and 3L-4L or 5L-6L; (3) Geology 11-12; (4) Physics 01 02; (5) Phy. 
7-8; or (6) Physics 1-2 and 3-4, 
5. HYGIENE, one semester half-course. 


In the sophomore year: Physical Education 60.2 This requirement may i i 
be satisfied by (1) an examination of exemption prior to the beginning of 
junior year; (2) completion of Biology 51 and either Biology 61 or Biology 1) 
(3) completion of a minor in Biology. 


6. PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION, one semester half-course or ¢: 
semester full-course, or equivalent. 
In the freshman and/or sophomore year. Either Philosophy 11 or 12 or } 
of the lower division courses in Religion. | 
7. LIMITED ELECTIVE, one semester full-course, or equim 


In the freshman or sophomore year:® Either (1) Psychology 1; (2) Phi 
ophy 25; (3) Mathematics 1 or 3; (4) Art 1-2; (5) Music 1- 2; or (6) Ay 
and Music 1 taken concurrently. 


4 


8. FREE ELECTIVES, three to four semester full-courses, or equi 
lent, and one semester half-course. 

In the fehimnan and sophomore years: To be chosen from courses wl! 
establish prerequisites for the student’s proposed major subject or which | 
suit his individual needs and interests. 

As early in the lower division as possible, every student sho’ 
determine the major and minor he later wishes to pursue, in or’ 
that the necessary prerequisites may be included in his program: 
lower division studies. When a major subject has been chosen, | 
student should consult with the committee of advisers within | 
chosen group concerning his subsequent course of study. 


On recommendation of major advisers and with the approval 
instructors in courses concerned, sophomores meeting in full | 
lower division requirements may petition the Faculty Committee 


1In exceptional cases, on the basis of formal petitions approved by. 
student’s adviser and the head of the Foreign Language department, a lang 
taken in high school may be repeated in college with full credit. 


2Upon formal petition, approved by the student’s adviser and the head 
the Physical Education department, the required course in physical educa! 
activity may be omitted in the semester in which Physical Education él 
taken. 


8Note that sophomore standing is prerequisite to Psychology 1 and H 
osophy 25. 
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aification for permission to include upper division courses in 
2 programs of study. Credit so established may be accepted 
wed upper division requirements. 


THE UPPER DIVISION 
he upper division covers the work of the junior and senior 
ai, normally amounting to fifteen semester full-courses, or equiv- 
>. Except in the case of students transferring from other insti- 
ins or those who have been granted formal permission to defer 
rin requirements, a candidate for the degree is not registered in 
eipper division until he has met all of the specific requirements 
e lower division. 


upplementing general requirements for the degree as outlined 
| receding pages, the following specific requirements are to be 
rleted in the upper division: 


The completion of a minimum of thirteen and one-half 
nster full-courses, or equivalent, after the student has entered 
eipper division, provided this work completes the total required 
rhe degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


The completion of a minimum of ten semester full-courses, 
quivalent, of upper division work, including major and minor 
girements. 


The completion of a semester half-course or full-course in 
»sophy or Religion, chosen from Philosophy 104 or any of 
eipper division courses in Religion. If a semester half-course 
soeen completed in the lower division, a semester full-course or 
ivalent must then be taken in the upper division to satisfy this 
olrement. 


: MAJOR AND MINOR REQUIREMENTS 

Jpon entering the work of the upper division, each student 
u select as the field in which he proposes to do intensive study 
ir a group major or a departmental major and a departmental 
lyr chosen from two separate departments. From the time of 
¢ selection the student’s program will be supervised by an 
ser or a committee of advisers within his chosen field. Double 
dors (one in each of two groups or within the same group) are 
iaitted, subject to approval of the Dean of the Faculty. 


somplete information regarding the major and minor require- 
e's of each group and department is published under Courses of 
‘uction, in the current catalogue. 


the following regulations relate to the administration of all 


“ps and departments, under the general supervision of the Dean 
ie Faculty: 
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1 Die departmental major consists of not less than five nc 
more than six semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the uppe 
division. A departmental minor consists of not less than two an 
one-half nor more than three semester full-courses, or equivalen 
in the upper division. Courses required in excess of the abo 
minima may be specified wholly or partly from related department 


A group major consists of not less than seven nor more than eig| 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division. 


2. A student transferring from another institution who 
granted senior standing must include in his year’s program ( 
studies a minimum equivalent to four and one-half semester ful 
courses of upper division work, at least three of which must be } 
his major subject. | 


3. Regular major courses must be pursued in each of thr 
semesters, including the last two. Students are advised to contin 
the work of the major group or department throughout all seme 
ters of the upper division. | 


4. Each group establishes its standard of scholarship requir 
ments for majors and minors. This standard may be higher thi 
that required for graduation but may not exceed a grade poi 
average of 1.50. In general, students who fail to attain a grai 
point average of 1.00 in lower division courses of any departme 
will not be accepted by that department as majors or minors, 
recommendation of the major group is necessary for graduatio 
Each group is required to report delinquent scholarship of | 
major students to the Dean of the Faculty at the close of eal 
semester. 


5. A change in the choice of a major, after the student h 
entered the upper division, may be made only with the permissi! 
of the Dean of the Faculty and the consent of the groups or ¢ 
partments concerned. A change in a minor may be made with t 
consent of the major group or department and the Dean of t 
Faculty. 


6. A student finding it necessary to change his major subj¢ 
because of unsatisfactory scholarship in that subject may be plac 
on probation. Unsatisfactory scholarship in the new major nH 
lead to his disqualification from the College. 


7. Each group or department requires of a major student in t 
second semester of the senior year a comprehensive final examir 
tion in the major field or subject. This examination may be eitl’ 
written or oral and is conducted by a special committee, one me’ 
ber of which may be from outside the student’s major group | 
department. This committee decides whether the student has pas 
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cexamination and determines his grade. The grade is filed at 
<Registrar’s office and becomes a part of the student’s permanent 
y2ge record. A student who fails to pass his comprehensive 
mination may not take a second examination within six weeks 
i¢ the date of failure unless special consideration is recom- 
eded by his major group or department. 


Students who take comprehensive examinations must also take 
n| course examinations in all subjects except their majors. 


3. All students completing a departmental major in Education 
it also complete a major for graduation from Groups I-IV or 
[1/1]. This second major consists of not more than five semester 
| courses, or equivalent, in a subject which offers suitable pre- 
ition for public school teaching. Students completing a de- 
ymental major in Physical Education must complete a minor of 
y less than three full-courses, or equivalent, from Groups I-IV 


TY-VIL. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


A certain portion of the work of each of the courses at Occi- 
} 

tal College may be pursued in independent study (see page 
j. An opportunity for a limited amount of completely inde- 
edent study is offered to upper division students through the 
vilege of obtaining credit by examination in the field covered 
ysuch study. A statement outlining in detail the plan under 
Ich independent study may be pursued will be found in the 
ys-schedule bulletin which is published at the beginning of each 
ester. Independent reading courses are offered also in some 
‘artments. Information concerning these courses may be found 
‘er Courses of Instruction, pages 50-103. 


SUGGESTED COURSES OF STUDY 


The plan of undergraduate study at Occidental College empha- 
‘sa liberal education of the type which is generally recognized as 
stable preparation for all professional or vocational fields. 
portunity is afforded, however, for flexibility sufficient to develop 
igrams suited to students’ individual needs and to provide for the 
jects which are specified by various professional schools as a 
is for graduate study. Each student who is looking forward to 
’ring any of the professions or vocations indicated below should 
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consult the special advisers as designated throughout his entire 
course: | 


Business or Commerceecc.c..ciei.-ei.sesucccssseceesscosesesiiely dee se Younc 
Engineering 6...-2/-8--.i--01.g0 KIRKPATRICK 
Government Service.......... monncvoandsd laced elisslgutal McKE vey 
Journalism and Writing: ...-.-..2.00:--:cceec:cqnec--veseestes een STELTEF 
LAW coceceee slots isecechoesdcdeonsecorsevecreseusecesapeccss tel aul lanl ADAM 
Dabrary 202-22. ce poceceececte scene hese peste epee McCioy 
Medicine ........ccc.necencetaccsneceesesesasicndecesaasmaedeneeseey eta SELLE 
Ministry and Religious Education...............0221--2--.1sseseess ODELI 
Music cccitsc eee HARTLE) 
Nursing oo. o2s...ec et ctec cased ch loedacecdasteeedorcte eer FIELI 
Physical Education, Coaching. .......00.2 .....- /RIEB, Hopepor 
Social Work ooccccccccsccccccccceesseesesessensccsecce scene’ actetentyeinntnes at Das 
Teaching 2tic0..c.cce SINCLAI 


Students who do not have a well-defined vocational objectiv 
may confer with any member of the Committee on Registratior 
concerning their lower division course of study and with their majo: 
advisers concerning upper division work in the fields of their par 
ticular interest. 

The courses of study suggested below are offered as tentativi 
guides: 


1. GENERAL LIBERAL ARTS COURSE: Students who wish to take : 
general liberal arts course should select, with the counsel of thei 
major advisers, courses which will fulfill the general requirement 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts as outlined on pages 34-39 
and which will best meet their individual interests and needs. _ 


2. BUSINESS OR COMMERCE: A major in Commerce and Finance i: 
offered in the Department of Economics for students who wish t 
develop a background for business as a vocational field. Sucl 
students should include within the framework of general require 
ments for the degree of Bachelor of Arts (see pages 34-39) th 
following courses as lower division electives: Economics 2 (Prin 
ciples and Problems) and Economics 5-6 (Accounting). Uppe’ 
division courses suggested for majors in this field are outlined o1 
page 04. 
3. ENGINEERING: Students contemplating entering professiona 
courses in Engineering after the completion of their work at Occi 
dental College should major in the department most closely relate: 
to their interests. Specifically recommended courses as outline: 
below should be included in the work taken to meet the genera 
requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts (see pages 34-39) 
French or German is recommended to meet the foreign languag 
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,quirement, also Economics beyond the minimum of Economics 1 
desirable for students interested in any phase of engineering. 


' For Chemical Engineering: Major in Chemistry. Course should 
clude Chemistry 3-4, 5L-6L, 101-102, 103-104, 105-106, 107-108; 
{athematics 1-2, 5-6; Physics 1-2, 3-4, 103-104, 105-106, and 107 
r 124. 


| For Civil Engineering: Major in Mathematics or Physics. 
vourse should include Mathematics 1-2, 5-6, 103, 105; Physics 1-2, 
-4, 105-106, 107. 


' For Electrical and Mechanical Engineering: Major in Physics. 
‘ourse should include Mathematics 1-2, 5-6, 9, 103, 104, 110; 
*hysics 1-2, 3-4, 103-104, 105-106, 107, 121-122. 


For Mining and Petroleum Engineering: Major in Geology. 
tourse should include Geology 11-12, 13-14, 111-112, 115-116, 
17-118, 119; Chemistry 3-4, 5L-6L, 103-104; Physics 7-8. 


_ Students contemplating Engineering as a profession should have 
aken Chemistry, Physics, Elementary Algebra and Plane Geometry 
n high school. Their courses in college should be planned in 
lose consultation with their major departments, in which work 
hould begin in the freshman year. 


|. GOVERNMENT SERVICE: Students preparing for work in the 
ervice of federal, state or local government should include Eco- 
iomics 2 in their lower division electives (see general requirements 
or the degree of Bachelor of Arts, pages 34-39). Such students 
hould include in their upper division work the following courses: 
listory and Political Science 152 (Government in the United 
tates) and 158 (Municipal Government and Administration) ; 
sconomics 105-106 (Public Finance and Economics of Government) 
nd 119-120 (Statistics). 


Students contemplating the American Foreign Service as a 
areer should include in their upper division work courses in 
listory and Political Science 155 (International Relations), 156 
Problems of American Foreign Policy), 164 (Commercial Law), 
105-106 (History of the United States), and Economics 101-102 
Money, Banking, International Trade and Finance). A working 
nowledge of at least one foreign language is also necessary. 


It is essential that each student work out a program with his 
pecial adviser as early as possible to fit his particular needs. 


‘ JOURNALISM AND WRITING: See Department of English, page 
) . 
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6. Law: Completion of a four-year program of undergraduate 
work is recommended as a basis for admission to most of the firs) 
class law schools, although a few of them will accept students or 
the basis of a minimum of three years of liberal arts college work, 
In completing the general requirements for the Bachelor of Art: 
degree (see pages 34-39) students interested in preparing for 
subsequent professional work in Law should place special emphasis 
on the Social Sciences. Economics 2 (Principles and Problems), 
Speech Education 4 (Public Speaking) and Philosophy 25 (Logic) 
should be included in the work of the lower division. In the upper 
division such courses as may be recommended by the student’s 
special adviser should be completed in Economics, History and 
Political Science and other subjects. : 


7. LIBRARY SCIENCE: For students who expect to become librarians 
a broad preparation in English, Social Science and Modern Lan- 
guages is particularly desirable and a knowledge of the Natural 
Sciences is helpful. No special major is recommended and stu- 
dents should therefore select for this more thorough study some field 
of real interest. Requirements for admission to most of the grad- 
uate schools accredited by the American Library Association include 
at least a year each of French and German and the ability to type 
with a fair degree of accuracy and speed. Other requirements will 
be met through completion of the work outlined by Occidental 
College for the degree of Bachelor of Arts (see pages 34-39). | 


In California a special credential in librarianship is required of 
high school librarians. Candidates for this credential must include. 
in their undergraduate work courses in Education required for the 
general secondary credential with the exception of practice teaching. 


8. MEDICINE: Students who plan to go to medical school are 
advised to include in their high school programs the following 
subjects: English, three years; German or French, two years in 
one language; Algebra, one and one-half years; Geometry, one 
year; Trigonometry, one-half year; Chemistry, one year; and elec- 
tives including preferably Physics, Biology or additional foreign 
language. | 

The mathematical and physical sciences are being increasingly 
recommended by medical schools as prerequisites for admission and 
pre-medical students are advised, therefore, to elect courses in these 
subjects whenever possible. Ordinarily the pre-medical student will 
major in Physics, Chemistry or Biology, preferably in Physics or 
Chemistry, Although students following a pre-medical course are 
expected to fulfill all lower division requirements by the end of 
the sophomore year, certain of these requirements may be deferred. 
to the upper division on recommendation of the special adviser. 
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| Pre-medical students are expected to include within the general 
quirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts (see pages 34-39) 
he following courses: Physics 7-8 (General); Chemistry 3-4 
General), 5L-6L (Qualitative Analysis), 101-102 (Quantitative 
wnalysis), 103-104 (Organic) and 105-106 (Physical); Biology 
-4 (General), 101 (Comparative Anatomy), and 106 (Embryology). 
‘ther courses which are strongly recommended are either Mathe- 
aatics 1-2 or Chemistry 9; Psychology; a second foreign language 
French or German) ; upper division courses in Physics; Biology 
07 (Parasitology), 108 (Histology), 112 (Microtechnique), 113 
Physiology) and 126 (Bacteriology). 


The student is advised to complete the four-year course whenever 
sossible before applying for entrance to a medical school. Upon 
setition to the Faculty Committee on Classification, permission may 
ve granted to substitute the first year of the course in a Class A 
ichool of Medicine in lieu of the fourth year of the regular course 
or the A.B. degree, but this privilege will be extended only to 
tudents who have satisfactorily completed the first three years of 
heir course at Occidental College. A student granted permission 
o make this substitution for his fourth year will be required to 
ake a special comprehensive examination in his major subject at 
he end of his third year of work at Occidental College. 


), MINISTRY AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: Consult special adviser 
‘or courses best suited to individual interests and needs. See De- 
yartment of Philosophy and Religion, page 91. 


10. NURSES’ couRSE: At the end of five years, three in the College 
ind two in either the Bishop Johnson College of Nursing at the 
sood Samaritan Hospital in Los Angeles or the Huntington Memo- 
‘ial Hospital School of Nursing in Pasadena, a student may receive 
he degree of Bachelor of Arts from Occidental College. An addi- 
jonal year of work will be required by either Hospital School for 
sraduation from that school and eligibility to the examination for 
‘egistration as a nurse in the State of California. 


Qualified students also may enter the Stanford School of Nursing 
4pon completion of the three-year course at the College and may 
‘eceive the degree at the end of the nursing course at that institution. 
Similar arrangements can usually be made in individual cases 
where students wish to take their professional training at some 
other fully recognized school of nursing. 


__ The student must meet all of the requirements for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts as outlined on pages 34-39 with the exception 
that undistributed credit equivalent to seven and one-half semester 
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full-courses, five of which may be counted as of the upper division, 
will be granted for the work of the Hospital School. In some de- 
partments of the College the specific requirements for the major 
may be reduced by a maximum of two and one-half semester full- 
courses on the basis of the work completed in the Hospital School. 
A special comprehensive examination in her major subject must 
be passed by each pre-nursing student at the end of her third year 
in the College in lieu of that ordinarily required in the second 
semester of the senior year. 


Within the framework of the above requirements for the deme 
of Bachelor of Arts the following specific courses must be included: 
Biology 3-4 (General), 51 (Human Anatomy), 101A (Mammalian 
Anatomy), 61 or 113 (Physiology), 128 (Bacteriology) ; Chemistry 
3-4 (General) and 3L-4L (General) or 5L-6L (Qualitative Analysis) ; 
Psychology 1 (Introductory). 


11. music: See School of Education, page 107, and Department 
of Music, page 97. 


12. PHYSICAL EDUCATION, COACHING: See School of wo 
page 108, and Department of Physical Education, page 86. 


13. socIAL worK: A major in Sociology is offered in the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Sociology for students who are interested 
in obtaining a background for subsequent training in the field of 
social work. Such students should include Economics 2 in the 
elective work of the lower division (see general requirements for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts as outlined on pages 34-39). 
Courses suggested for a major in Sociology are outlined on page 
64. 


14, TEACHING: See School of Education, pages 106-108. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Graduate study is under the general direction of the Graduate 
‘Committee, which determines the requirements for admission to 
graduate standing, authorizes the courses offered for graduate credit 
‘in the several groups of departments, and specifies the requirements 
for the degree of Master of Arts. This Committee passes upon cre- 
dentials of applicants for admission, receives and passes upon de- 
partmental recommendations regarding graduate students and nomi- 
nates candidates for the degree of Master of Arts. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


_ An applicant who holds a Bachelor of Arts degree from a col- 
lege or university approved by the Association of American Univer- 
sities is eligible for admission to graduate standing at Occidental 
College. In exceptional cases other persons of maturity and suf- 
ficient attainments may be admitted to graduate courses. Formal 
applications for admission and official transcripts of all academic 
records must be filed with the Registrar of the College preferably 
lat least two weeks before the beginning of the semester in which the 
applicant seeks admission. Applications from students not previous- 
ly matriculated at Occidental College must be accompanied by an 
‘application fee of two dollars; this fee is non-refundable if for any 
reason the applicant does not enter the College. 


Admission to graduate standing does not in itself establish 
candidacy for an advanced degree, or for a teaching credential, re- 
quirements for which are stated hereinafter in detail. 


A specific date for graduate registration is designated each 
semester on the college calendar and all graduate students are 
expected to register formally on that date. Registration booklets 
will be issued at the office of the Registrar only to graduate students 
whose applications and credentials have been approved by the 
Graduate Committee. These booklets must be completed and filed 
with the Registrar on the same day they are issued. A special fee 
of $1.00 is charged for each day that registration is delayed. No 


Every graduate student is admitted subject to such general regu- 


lations of the College as are not altered by those of the Graduate 
‘Committee. 
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SECONDARY CREDENTIALS 


Graduate Students who seek the recommendation of the Colleg 
for a California General Secondary Credential are required to pw 
sue their study under the direction of the head of the Departmen 
of Education and must have their programs approved by him. A: 
outline of professional requirements for the credential may hb 
found in this catalogue under the statement of the School of Edu 
cation (pages 106-108). 

In addition to courses in Education as outlined by the head o 
that department, each candidate for the secondary credential is re 
quired to take graduate course work in his academic major and t 
pass final comprehensive examination in his major subject. Thes 
requirements, however, may be met by transfers of satisfactor’ 
records from other institutions. On recommendation of his majo 
adviser a candidate for the secondary credential who is a graduat 
of Occidental College may be excused from comprehensive examin 
ation in his major subject provided he already has passed satis 
factorily a comprehensive examination in this subject within twi 
years previous to the time of completion of requirements for hi 
credential. | 


Graduate course work may be pursued in the departments o 
Biology, Chemistry, Economics, English, and History and Politica 
Science, which offer graduate majors toward the degree of Maste 
of Arts. Certain other departments of the College, although not u 
a position to offer graduate majors, give a limited number of course: 
for which graduate credit may be established in meeting require 
ments for the secondary credential. These departments are: Classi 
cal Languages, German, French, Spanish, Mathematics, Music 
Physical Education, and Physics. 


The program of each applicant for the secondary credential mus 
be approved both by the head of the Department of Education anc 
by the head of the student’s academic major department. At th 
beginning of the semester in which he proposes to complete wort 
for the credential, the student must apply to the Graduate Commit 
tee for approval of his candidacy. This approval will be grantec 
only if the applicant is recommended by the heads of the two de 
partments concerned on the basis of fulfillment of professional re 
quirements for the credential, mastery of major subject, and genera. 
fitness for teaching. Two copies of an outline of graduate work 
completed and proposed must be filed with the application fo 
approval of candidacy for the credential. | 


Students who are candidates both for a teaching credential anc 
for the degree of Master of Arts must declare their primary objec 
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ve when filing application for admission to graduate standing, and 
1 case of conflict between requirements for the credential and for 
ie degree, those for the primary objective as stated shall take prece- 
ence over other requirements. The attention of graduate students 
called to the fact that it is not possible to complete requirements 
or both the teaching credential and the advanced degree within one 
sademic year. 
MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 

A limited number of candidates may be accepted each year for 
‘ork toward the degree of Master of Arts in those departments which 
vecifically offer graduate courses of instruction. No new candi- 
ates may be accepted in any given year as graduate majors in de- 
artments other than those designated in the current catalogue for 
rat year. 
, During the academic year 1939-40 graduate majors toward the 
egree of Master of Arts will be offered in the departments of Biol- 
gy, Chemistry, Economics, Education, English, and History and 
olitical Science. Credit may be allowed also toward this advanced 
egree for certain courses from other departments as stated in de- 
artmental announcements concerning graduate work. No credit 
ill be granted, however, toward this degree for any courses taken 
efore the student has received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


Ny 


| The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon candidates 
ormally recommended by the faculty on the basis of approval (a) 
y the candidate’s major adviser, (b) by the Graduate Committee 
nd (c) by the Dean of the Faculty, and satisfaction of the follow- 
1g requirements: 

' 1. The completion of an approved undergraduate course in 
cudies preliminary to those which the student intends to pursue in 
jis graduate work. Additional undergraduate courses may be re- 
uired if in the judgment of the major adviser and the Graduate 
ommittee the student’s undergraduate work does not form sufficient 
nified basis for graduate study. 


| 2. The completion of three year full-courses, or equivalent, of 
raduate credit at Occidental College, one-half of which shall be 
1 major subject courses numbered 200 or above. 


_ 3. The satisfactory completion of a program of graduate studies 
pproved by (a) the head of the department in which the student 
i taking a graduate major, (b) the Graduate Committee, and (c) 
1¢ Dean of the Faculty. A minimum of one-half of a student’s 
taduate work must be completed in a single major department. 
he remainder may be chosen in related work in other departments 
1 such a way as to form a consistent plan of study. The work in 
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any one department may be partly or wholly made up of resex 
or special study carried on under the direction of or with the cI 
cism and approval of the department. | 


} 

A student seeking to obtain the degree of Master of Arts n 
consult the head of the department in which he wishes to purst 
graduate major and under his direction must prepare a prelimir 
program of courses leading to the degree. | 


Course work may be distributed according to whatever plan 1 
best meet the needs of each individual student provided all of} 
work required for the degree, including both course work and thi 
shall be completed within a period of four calendar years. Becis 
of the emphasis placed on the quality of graduate work, howe: 
not more than three full-courses, or equivalent, may be taken in 1 
one semester by a student who is or who expects subsequent} 
become a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts. | 


Every candidate for the advanced degree is required to 
register at Occidental College at the beginning of each semesteis 
long as any portion of the degree requirements, including thesisi 
in process of fulfillment, until the degree shall have been awar? 
or the candidate shall have formally withdrawn from the Collie 
A special form may be secured from the Registrar’s office for res 
tration without fee during any semesters in which the candidate sec 
no credit toward the degree. 


At the beginning of the semester in which he proposes to on 
plete course work for the advanced degree, the student must apl} 
to the Graduate Committee for approval of his candidacy for i 
degree of Master of Arts. This approval will be given only if 1 
previous graduate work of the student has been satisfactory in x 
judgment of (a) his major adviser, (b) the Graduate Commite 
and (c) the Dean of the Faculty, and if his candidacy is fvj 
recommended by the head of his graduate major department on Xx 
basis of fulfillment of all requirements for the advanced dege. 
Two copies of an outline of graduate work completed and of ad: 
tional work proposed shall be filed with the application for approil 


of candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts. 


4. The passing of a final comprehensive examination in \ 
candidate’s graduate major subject. 


5. The completion of a thesis on a subject approved by ie 
major adviser under whose direction the work must be done. Crit 
equivalent to a semester full-course will be allowed for the this 
toward the degree of Master of Arts. The head of the candida’ 
major department must approve the subject matter and extent’f 
the thesis, and must recommend it in its final form to the Gradué 
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‘amittee at least four weeks before commencement. The thesis 
L\l then be passed upon by the Graduate Committee. No candi- 
22 will be recommended for the degree whose thesis has not been 
(:pted and approved by this Committee and by the Dean of the 
wulty. If accepted by the Committee, two typewritten copies of 
1 thesis in approved form must be deposited with the College 
jrarian two weeks before commencement, together with a fee of 


4)0 to cover the cost of binding. 


6. Under each department of study will be found a statement 
{specific requirements for a graduate major in that department. 
student may continue to major in a subject who has forfeited 
yapproval of the department. 


7. Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must have met 
| requirements of the Act of the California State Legislature re- 
cling a course in American Institutions. (See History and 


litical Science 2, 105-106, 152 and 153-154). 
t 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


The tuition fee for graduate students is $127.50 each semester 
ithe regular program. A pro rata tuition of twenty-four dollars 
half-course is charged for a partial program of less than three 
ester full-courses, or equivalent. A graduation fee of ten dollars 
ayable thirty days before commencement by accepted candidates 
jthe degree of Master of Arts. Statements of laboratory fees may 
‘ound on page 113 of this catalogue. 

GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 

Three scholarships valued at $225.00 each are available to can- 
lites for the degree of Master of Arts. The Robert Grant Martin 
colarship is offered only to majors in English; the other two 
»larships are open to candidates from all departments offering 
(luate majors toward the advanced degree. Application for these 
»larships should be made to the Graduate Committee or to the 
(istrar on or before April 15th. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The courses of instruction offered by Occidental Colleg ; 
listed on the following pages alphabetically according to dig 
ments within their respective groups as follows: 


GROUP I—-ENGLISH AND SPEECH EDUCATION. 


GROUP II—FOREIGN LANGUAGES: Classical Languages, Fn 
German, Italian, Spanish. 


GROUP III—SOCIAL SCIENCES: Economics and Sociology, Ht 
and Political Science. } 


GROUP IV—NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS: — lie 
istry, Geology, Mathematics, Physics. 


GROUP V—-EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLO(. 
GROUP VI—PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 


GROUP VII—FINE ARTS: Art, Music, Library Instruction. 


Lower division courses are numbered 1 to 99; upper divi 
courses, 100 to 199; graduate courses, 200 and above. L add 
a number denotes a laboratory or field course. A laboratory qn 
is based upon two hours of laboratory or related work. Hyphea 
numbers, as 1-2, indicate a year course. Though it is gena 
intended that such a course be pursued throughout the year, ‘s 
dent may receive credit for either semester without the other 11 
the course is designated “Throughout the year only.” Conse! 
the instructor is prerequisite to entering any hyphenated cou! 
the second semester. 


Classes normally meet only from Monday to Friday, ineli 
Saturday trips off the campus are required in connection ¥ 
certain courses, however, and where so required must be taki 
the student at his own expense as part of the regular work ¢! 
course. 


It is expected that all courses listed herein will be offered di 
the academic year 1939-40 unless there is included in the det 
tion of any particular course a statement to the contrary. 
subsequent changes either in course offerings or in faculty w. 
announced in the schedule of classes which is published ¢' 
beginning of each semester and which may be obtained upon rel 


Any undergraduate course for which fewer than five studen 
enrolled at the beginning of a semester may be withdrawn. 
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Group I 


ENGLISH AND SPEECH EDUCATION 


_ The English and Speech Education Group offers election of such 
ategrated courses from the two departments as may best serve the 
xpressional and cultural needs of the individual student. 


GROUP MAJOR: A minimum of four year full-courses, or equiva- 
ont, of upper division work chosen from such courses as may be 
dvised in each individual case by the group committee of advisers. 
‘he major ordinarily will include the following courses: English 
01, 121-122 or 124, 130, 139, 145-146, and additional work from 
ourses 121-168; Speech Education 101, 121, 155 or 156, 175, 176 
nd additional work from courses 100-190. 


Prerequisite: Four and one-half semester full-courses, or equiva- 
ent, of lower division work within the group. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS: Offered in English and in Speech 
‘ducation. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in English and in Speech 
.ducation. 


ENGLISH 


“ROFESSOR STELTER Proressorn Houston 
\ Associate Proressorn THOMPSON ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CROISSANT 
, Mr. Espey, /nstructor 


| The Department of English offers courses which give (1) train- 
1g in the use of the English language as a medium of expression, 
ractical and artistic; (2) opportunity for study in the general 
‘eld of English literature, its important types and periods, and its 
ultural relationships as they contribute to a knowledge and appre- 
jation of literature and life; (3) specific preparation for teachers 
f English; (4) a fundamental cultural background for subsequent 
reparation or experience in various vocations and professions, as 
ournalism, Creative Writing, Library Work, the Law, the Ministry, 
nd such other professions as might profit from a general training 


a this field. 


__ DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equiva- 
ént, in the upper division; six semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
a the upper division for students seeking the recommendation of the 
‘epartment for graduate work or for a General Secondary Creden- 
ial, A major should ordinarily include English 101, 121-122 or 
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124, 130 or 132, 139, 145-146 and additional work from cou; 
110-256. Speech Education 121 is accepted as major work, \ 
Speech Education 151, or its equivalent, is recommended to] 
majors in the department seeking a teacher’s credential. All studi 
majoring in the department, especially those who expect to pul 
graduate work in English, should equip themselves with a : a 
knowledge of one or more foreign languages. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: For graduation, two and one-half ser; 
ter full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division; three seme: 
full-courses, or equivalent, for students who seek the recommera 
tion of the department. A minor ordinarily should include wl 
from courses 101, 130 or 132, 139, and 145 or 146. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Courses 1-2 and 51-52) 
equivalents. 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 1-2; two seme? 
full courses from lower division courses numbered “above 30,) 
equivalents. | 


GRADUATE MAJOR FOR DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS: Of the th 
year full-courses required for the degree (see the general reque 
ments for the degree of Master of Arts page 47), a minimum) 
one-half must be taken in courses numbered 200 or above, includ: 
two graduate seminars, graduate year-courses, or equivalents. f: 
lish 121-122 and a reading knowledge of one foreign language * 
required. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION: All candidates for the degree 
Bachelor of Arts, the degree of Master of Arts, or the Second’ 
Teacher’s Credential, majoring in the department, shall take a cu 
prehensive examination covering the general field of English lite 
ture. Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts shall take « 
an examination covering the field of the thesis. 


( 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


A. ESSENTIALS OF COMPOSITION 


Required in connection with course 1-2, or subsequently for graduation of! 
students whose work in any department. shows deficiency in the essentials) 
composition. A fee of five to ten dollars is charged for the course. ey 
semester (no credit). 


1-2. ENGLISH COMPOSITION THE - 


Introductory course. Given in connection with Speech Education 1-2. 
quired for graduation and prerequisite, completed or in progress, to all 0? 
courses in the department. Application may be made for examination | ? 
exemption from the course. Full-course, throughout the year. | 
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‘52. HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE THE STAFF 
‘. A thorough survey; advised for students who intend to major or minor 


the group or department. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 completed or in progress. 
\I-course, throughout the year. Either semester may be taken separately. 
.. A briefer course with attention to types. Prerequisite: Course 1-2, com- 


ved or in progress. Half-course, throughout the year. 


54. INTRODUCTION TO THE NOVEL HOUSTON 
.n introductory study of the novel as a type. Prerequisite: Course 1-2, 
wpleted or in progress. Half-course, throughout the year. 


62. JOURNALISM 
Jews writing. Prerequisite: Course 1-2, completed or in progress. Half- 


y 


irse, throughout the year. Either semester may be taken separately. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Certain courses of the upper division are given as indicated in 
ernate years. 


e ADVANCED COMPOSITION THE STAFF 
he theory and practice of: 


A—Narrative and descriptive writing. 
B—Expository writing. 
C—Argumentation. (See Speech Education 121). 
D—The informal essay. 
E—Critical writing. 
F—Short story writing. 

/ G—Versification. 


: of the types is offered each semester. Open to advanced sophomores. 
if-course, either semester. 


), ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
survey based on historical principles, Intended primarily for teachers of 
lish, Half-course, second semester. 


.-122. OLD ENGLISH THOMPSON 
lements of Old English grammar, with readings; survey of the literature of 
| period and the history of the language. Required for the Master of Arts 
‘ree. Half-course, throughout the year only. Graduate students may elect 
‘ull-course. 

'. THE PERIOD OF CHAUCER STELTER 
he life and times of Chaucer; readings principally in the Canterbury Tales 
| ir Troilus and Criseyde; survey of Middle English grammar and litera- 
i: Full-course, second semester. 


3. DEVELOPMENT OF THE DRAMA ESPEY 
‘rom the beginnings to the closing of the theatres in 1642, exclusive of 
‘kespeare. Miracles, moralities and interludes; Shakespeare’s predecessors, 
‘femporaries, and successors. Half-course, first semester. 
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129. ELIZABETHAN NON-DRAMATIC LITERATURE ESPE’ 

A survey of the non-dramatic literature of the period with chief attentio, 
given to Spenser. Half-course, second semester. | 
130. SHAKESPEARE STELTE} 

Reading of all the work of Shakespeare; his dramatic art; theatrical an 
social background of the period. Full-course, first semester. | 
132. SHAKESPEARE | 

Intensive study of two plays. Half-course, second semester of alternate years 
j 
135. MILTON AND THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY | 


The life and times of Milton; his poetry and most important prose ; thi 
poetry and prose of the period. F ull- -course, first semester. Not given in 1939-40 


136. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY HOUSTO? 
The background, the literary movements, and the major poets and pros: 
writers of the period. Full-course, second semester. 


137. THE ROMANTIC PERIOD 

The rise of romanticism; Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats 
other writers of verse and prose of the period (1780-1832). Full-course 
second semester. Not given in 1939-40, 


139. THE ENGLISH NOVEL HOUSTO? 
The development of the English novel to the latter part of the nineteent! 
century. Full-course, either semester. 
{ 
144, THE VICTORIAN PERIOD STELTE] 
A survey of the period (1832-1892), with detailed study of the major writer 
Full-course, first semester. 


t 
it 


145-146. AMERICAN LITERATURE THOMPSO! 
A general survey of American literature, with a detailed study of importan' 

writers. Full-course, throughout the year. Either semester may be taker 

separately. 

151-152. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE CROISSAN! 
A survey of English and American literature since 1890, with special atten 

tion to modern tendencies in (A) Poetry, (B) Drama. Full- -course, through 

out the year. Either semester may be taken separately. 


153. TYPES OF LITERATURE THE STAFI 
Studies in the various types, as the essay, drama, novel, with such limitation: 
as are announced in the schedule. Half-course, one semester. 


161-162. ADVANCED JOURNALISM | 


A study of American journalism. Half-course, throughout the year. a 
to sophomores. 


167-168. COMPARATIVE LITERATURE HOUSTO! 
A study of world classical literature and its influence upon English. Full 
course, one semester, or half-course throughout the year. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


Jpon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the 
.. of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, upper 
sion Courses 110 and following may be credited as graduate 
.. toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree 
faster of Arts. With the consent of the instructor, qualified 
ors may enroll in graduate courses. 


212. SEMINAR THE STAFF 
aject to be chosen. Half-course or full-course, throughout the year. 


1256. LITERARY CRITICISM STELTER 


study of the chief theories of literary criticism, of poetry, and of the types 
etry. Half-course, throughout the year. Open to seniors. 


THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


I 


luivalent of one semester full-course. 


SPEECH EDUCATION 


‘ESSOR LINDSLEY Dr. von WEISSLINGEN, Instructor 
By Special Appointment, Mr. BEAsom 

“he Department of Speech Education seeks to develop the stu- 
’s knowledge and skill in speech as an integral part of his whole 
onality and as an important medium of social adaptation. 
»hasis is given to the sincere, vivid and direct communication of 
's for persons in all walks of life. 

{he advanced courses in this department embrace basic prin- 
2s and practice in the fields of public speaking, interpretation of 
jature, dramatics and the teaching of speech. Course work is 
slemented by extra-curricular activity in debating, oratory, ex- 
Dore speaking, dramatic reading and play production. 


JEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equiva- 
, in the upper division. Major students should do work in prac- 
| speech making, oral interpretation and dramatics. Definite 
« is required in actual platform presentation in addition to 
‘se work, 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Three semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
ae upper division. 
Students of advanced standing who are interested in drama may 
ive credit equivalent to one and one-half semester full-courses 
ard the degree of Bachelor of Arts through satisfactory comple- 
of the summer session course of the Pasadena Community Play- 
se School of the Theatre. Properly qualified graduate students 
’ receive similar credit for this course toward the General 
yndary Credential. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH THE STA’ 

Training in the basic skills requisite to effective oral communication ' 
ideas. Given in connection with English 1-2. A recording fee of $1.00 
semester is charged in connection with this course. Full-course, chrougha | i 
year. 


3. ORAL READING 

The elementary principles of reading. Techniques of impression; techniqu 
of expression. Assimilation and expression of thought and feeling. Prerequisi 
Course 1-2. Full-course, second semester. 


4. PUBLIC SPEAKING LINDSL] 
The selection, organization and extempore presentation of original subj. 
matter. Prerequisite: Course 1-2. Full-course, first semester. 


5. ORAL ARGUMENTATION LINDSLI 

The nature of reasoned discourse. Elementary techniques in the analy: 
organization and presentation of evidence and factual subject matter. P, 
requisite: Course 1-2. Half-course, first semester. 


6. VOCABULARY STUDY LINDSLI 

English words and their background. Word roots, stems, prefixes, suffix 
synonyms, antonyms. Extensive use of thesaurus and dictionary. Half-cour. 
second semester. 


11. ELEMENTARY STAGECRAFT 
Practical preparation of stage settings, construction, painting and maniy 
lation of scenery, properties and lighting. Open to all students interested | 
play production. Half-course, either semester. 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. SPEECH EDUCATION AS PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT LINDSLI 

Study and analysis of speech habits in the light of social backgrounds, T. 
relation of speech to personality traits. Modification of speech behavic 
Recommended particularly for candidates for teachers’ credentials, Half-cour: 
either semester. 


101. ADVANCED PUBLIC SPEAKING LINDSLI 

(A) The principles of unity, sequence and movement applied to oral d 
course. Emphasis on subject matter, ideas and comprehensive synthesis ) 
materials. (B) Platform technique and the principles of rhetorical style | 
oral discourse. Prerequisite: Course 2, Full-course, first semester. Not giv 
in 1939-40, 


121. ADVANCED ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE 

An intensive course in the theory and practice of argumentation and debat 
Applied logic: reasoning, fallacies, refutation. Prerequisite: Course 5. Hai 
course, first semester. | 


122. PERSUASION LINDSLE 

A study of the nature of response. Analysis of special audience types al 
the psychological forces that affect human conduct. How to arouse interé: 
hold attention and win response. Prerequisite: Course 101 or 121. Full-cours 
second semester. 
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'0. INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATE AND ORATORY BEASOM AND LINDSLEY 
Subject to the recommendation of the department special credit may be 
‘med by participation in extra-curriculum contests in debate and public 
aking. The credit is earned throughout the year and is awarded on petition 
‘ym the individual students at the end of the second semester. Not more than 
‘nester half-course credit may be granted in any one year. 


5, PHONETICS 

An intensive course for advanced students in the problems of voice quality, 
‘unciation and vowelization. Required of Speech majors and minors. Half 
lurse, first semester. 


bl. ORAL INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE LINDSLEY 
‘A study of the physical and intellectual basis of expression limited to the 
‘erpretation of the literary forms of lyric and narrative poetry, the essay, 
‘ort story and drama. Planned especially for English majors. Prerequisite: 
,Tmission of instructor. Half-course, first semester. 


53-154. TECHNIQUE OF ACTING LINDSLEY 
Characterization, pantomime, emotional expression and control. Half-course, 
oughout the year. 


16. DRAMATIC READING LINDSLEY 
‘The application of aesthetics to the appreciation of literature. The art of 
‘erpretation as influenced by literary backgrounds. Half-course, second 
nester. 


‘0-171. RADIO BROADCASTING LINDSLEY 
/Historical survey of commercial and educational broadcasting. Study of the 
‘ssibilities of radio as a social and educational force. Practical experience in 
ogram planning, script writing, production and direction, and in microphone 
chnique: Enrollment limited. A fee of $1.00 per semester for materials is 
arged in connection with this course. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 
af-course, throughout the year. 


‘3. HISTORY OF STAGE PRESENTATION VON WEISSLINGEN 
‘An historical survey of the origin and development of the theatre, its social 
‘netion and significance; a study of various kinds of theatres, Full-course, 
st semester. 


'6. PROBLEMS OF STAGE PRESENTATION VON WEISSLINGEN 
Practical instruction in stage technique and stage management. Students 
2 assigned to practical work on productions. Prerequisite: Course 175. 
l-course, second semester. 


10, TEACHING SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

An analysis of the speech training program in the secondary school. Aims 
id methods in Speech. Lectures, discussions, demonstrations. Half-course, 
cond semester of alternate years. 
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Group II 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


The courses offered in foreign languages are designed to give a 
basic knowledge of language, literature and culture. The work of 
the first two years places emphasis upon the acquisition of a reading 
knowledge of the language studied. The upper division courses in 
modern languages offer also an opportunity to gain a reasonaae 
mastery of the written and spoken language. 


GROUP MAJOR: A minimum of seven semester full-courses, or 
equivalent, of upper division work in such courses as may be ad- 
vised in each individual case by the group committee of advisers, 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS: Offered in Classical Languages, French,, 
German, Spanish. The minimum requirement for a major is five 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, of upper division work (includ- 
ing, in modern languages, Course 101-102). 


A comprehensive examination covering the major field of study: 
will be required at the end of the senior year of students majoring 
within this group. Such students should include in their preparation 
the appropriate one of the following courses: French 103-104 and 
105-106, German 103-104 and 105-106, Spanish 103-104 and 105- 
106. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Classical Languages, French, 
German, Spanish. The minimum requirement for a minor is two 
and one-half semester full-courses, or equivalent, of upper division. 
work, 


Prerequisite to the major or minor, and to all upper division 
courses in Classical Languages, French, Spanish and German: 
Course 3-4. 


In all courses except 1-2, credit will be given for the work of 
either semester. 


Students pursuing graduate courses in foreign language, nae 
excused for especial reasons, will be required to have a reading 
knowledge of both French and German. Students who seek the rec- 
ommendation of a foreign language department for a General Sec- 
ondary Credential are expected to complete the requirements of the 
major and a minimum of a year full-course of graduate work. Upon 
completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty: 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive 
graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential for French 
103 to 125, inclusive; for Spanish, 103 to 125, inclusive; for Ger- 
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11, 103 to 106, inclusive; and for all upper division courses in 
jssical Languages. 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


ProFessor LOWTHER 


Credit toward a major in this department may be given for His- 
yr and Political Science 101 (Ancient History) and for Art 146 
chaeology of Greece and Rome). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


FIRST YEAR LATIN LOWTHER 
he fundamentals of grammar and extensive reading of easy narrative. Full- 
i'se, throughout the year only, in alternate years. Not given in 1939-40. 
| INTERMEDIATE LATIN LOWTHER 


play of Plautus or Terence and selections from Vergil’s Aeneid. In the 
| semester some attention will be given to a review of the elements of 
nm grammar. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or equivalent. Full-course, through- 
i the year. 
52. FIRST YEAR GREEK 


‘he fundamentals of grammar and reading of selections from Xenophon or 
Gospels. Full-course, throughout the year only, in alternate years. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Course 3-4, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all upper division courses in 
| department. 

1-102. LATIN LITERATURE LOWTHER 
‘elections will be read from one of the following groups each semester: 


Juvenal and Martial. 


| . Historians of the Republic and of the Empire (Sallust, Livy, Sue- 
, tonius and Tacitus). 


‘ull-course, throughout the year. 


A. Latin Comedy (Plautus and Terence). 

B. Lyric and Elegiac Poetry (Horace, Catullus, Propertius, Tibullus 
and Ovid). 

C. Cicero and Pliny. 

D. 

E 


3-104. CLASSICAL LITERATURE IN ENGLISH LOWTHER 


No knowledge of the original language is required for this course. The 
1s to give students an acquaintance with Greek and Latin literature through 
_medium of English translations. Greek and Latin literature in alternate 


ts. Latin literature will be given in 1939-40. Half-course, throughout the 
T, 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


ProFESSOR LOWTHER Proressor Br 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR TAYLOR ASSOCIATE ProFessor Nivon 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR BICKLEY Mr. STRAUBINGER, /nstructor 


FRENCH 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2. ELEMENTARY FRENCH THE STAF 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple French, writin 
conversation, dictation. Full-course, throughout the year only. 


3-4, INTERMEDIATE FRENCH THE STAF 


Readings from modern French novelists, dramatists and poets, grammi 
review, composition, conversation, collateral reading. This course aims to ¢ 
able students to read modern French with ease, and to write simple pro: 
correctly. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school French. St 
dents entering with more than two years of high school French will be e. 
pected to take French 4. Full-course, throughout the year. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, and f 
courses above 102 the ability to understand spoken F rench. 


101-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION NIVO. 


Intensive exercises in oral and written French, critical study of syntax, 1 
ports and discussions on periodicals and on collateral reading. This cour: 
aims to give a mastery of spoken French. Full-course, throughout the year. 


103-104. SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE TO THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Literature of the Old French period and of the Renaissance; the formatio 
of the “Classic Ideal”; the theater of Corneille, Moliére and Racine; th 
philosophers, scientists, encyclopedists, with special attention to Montesquiet 
Voltaire and Rousseau; the decline of Classicism, the beginnings of Romant 
cism. Attention of students taking this course is called to English 136 an 
137. Full-course, throughout the year in alternate years. Not given in 1939-4 


105-106. MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE NIVO! 


The development of the drama in France from the time of Scribe to th 
present; the novel and short story, with some attention to the lyric and t 
literary criticism. Special consideration will be given to the following authors 
Victor Hugo, Balzac, Zola, Alphonse Daudet and Anatole France. Full-cours¢ 
throughout the year in alternate years. 


125. FRENCH PRONUNCIATION NIVO! 


A study of French phonetics based upon the standard manuals. Require: 
of candidates for the secondary credential offering French as a major or minor 
Half-course, first semester. 
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GERMAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


2, ELEMENTARY GERMAN THE STAFF 
Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple German, composi- 
on, conversation. Full-course, throughout the year only. 


4. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN THE STAFF 


Reading of modern German prose and poetry, grammar review, composition, 
mversation, collateral reading. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high 
‘hool German. Students entering with more than two years of high school 
‘erman will be expected to take German 4. Full-course, throughout the year. 


6. SCIENTIFIC GERMAN STRAUBINGER 
‘Rapid reading of scientific German for students specializing in science. 
rerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school German. Half-course, 
sroughout the year. 
/ UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


_ Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent. 


J1-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION  STRAUBINGER 
For students wishing to improve their knowledge of spoken German. Full- 
yurse, throughout the year. 


03-104. SURVEY OF GERMAN LITERATURE TAYLOR 
‘Reading of representative works in prose, poetry and drama from the earliest 
mes to the present. Full-course, throughout the year in alternate years. 


05-106. GOETHE’S FAUST 

Reading of Part I entire and of selections from Part II. Lectures on the 
‘igin and development of the Faust legend and its treatment in literature. 
ull-course, throughout the year in alternate years. Not given in 1939-40. 


ITALIAN 


| LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
-2. ELEMENTARY ITALIAN 


: Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple prose, composition, 
onversation. Full-course, throughout the year only, in alternate years. Not 


iven in 1939-40, 


4, INTERMEDIATE ITALIAN LOWTHER 
Reading of modern Italian prose, poetry and drama, grammar review, com- 
osition, conversation, collateral reading. Prerequisite: Course 1-2, Full- -course, 
iroughout the year in alternate years. 


SPANISH 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
-2, ELEMENTARY SPANISH THE STAFF 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple Spanish, writing. 
dioms, conversation. Full-course, throughout the year only. 
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3-4, INTERMEDIATE SPANISH THE STF 

Readings from modern Spanish novelists, dramatists and poets, gram) 
review, composition, conversation, collateral reading. Prerequisite: Coie 
1-2 or two years of high school Spanish. Students entering with more 17 
two years of high school Spanish will be expected to take Spanish 4, fi 
course, throughout the year. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, and ) 
courses above 102 the ability to understand spoken Spanish. 


101-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION BII 

Intensive exercises in oral and written Spanish, critical study of sync 
reports and discussions on periodicals and on collateral reading. This cox 
aims to give a mastery of spoken Spanish. Full-course, throughout the year. 


103-104. SPANISH LITERATURE OF THE GOLDEN AGE BICK}} 

The rise of the drama in Spain, with study of the chief dramatists of « 
Siglo de Oro, especially Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molina, Alarcon and Caldei 
and their influence on foreign dramatists. Types of the novel in the sixtee| 
and seventeenth centuries, with special attention to the picaresque noyel 
to Cervantes; historians and explorers. Full-course, throughout the year 
alternate years. : 


105-106. MODERN SPANISH LITERATURE | 

The development of the drama in Spain from the neo-classical period to ¢ 
present, with some attention to lyric poetry. The novel, short story, essay « 
literary criticism during the nineteenth century; the “Generation of 798” i 
contemporary authors. Special attention will be given to the following: Ji 
Valera, Pérez Galdés, Palacio Valdés, Blasco Ibanez, Pio Baroja and Ru! 
Dario. Full-course, throughout the year in alternate years. Not given in 1939) 


125. SPANISH PRONUNCIATION NIV 

A study of phonetics based upon the work of Navarro Tomas, with some. 
tention to Spanish-American pronunciation. Required of candidates for | 
secondary credential offering Spanish as a major or minor. Half-cou’ 
second semester. 
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Group III. 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Departments of Economics and Sociology and of History 
and Political Science deal with aspects of the field of human rela- 
tionships. Each discipline has its own technique and data. Together 
they provide a foundation for an understanding of the social life of 
the modern world. Through the social science major, students have 
the opportunity to familiarize themselves with the outstanding social 
phenomena of the present and the past. 


GROUP MAJOR: A minimum of four year full-courses, or equiva- 
Tent, of upper division work in such courses as may be advised in 
‘each individual case by the group committee of advisers and includ- 
ing the following: Economics 101 (Money and Banking) ; Economics 
154 (Social Control and Progress); Modern European History; 
International Affairs. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS: Offered in Economics and Sociology, 
and in History and Political Science. 


_ DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Economics and Sociology, 
‘and in History and Political Science. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


\PrRoFressor YouNG ProFessor Day 
: Mk. ZINKE, Instructor Mr. HanpsakeER, /nstructor 
By Special Appointment: Mr. Korenic 
| e 
The Department of Economics and Sociology aims to acquaint 


the student with the development and nature of economic and social 
systems, their organization, institutions and functioning, and offers 
courses which make available an understanding of fundamental 
economic and social principles. Opportunity is offered for three 
types of majors in this department: (1) Economics for those stu- 
dents who desire a general knowledge of this subject; (2) Economics 
emphasizing Commerce and Finance for those interested in develop- 
ing a background for business; and (3) Sociology. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN ECONOMICS: ‘Three year full-courses, 
or equivalent, in the upper division, including Economics 101-102, 
119 and 132. Not more than one semester full-course may be chosen 
from Economics 150-165, inclusive. 


Prerequisite to the major in Economics: Economics 1-2 and 5, 
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COMMERCE AND FINANCE: Students specializing in this fie] 
should choose in addition to prerequisites and required Courses 10) 
102, 119 and 132, the remaining upper division units from th 
following courses: Economics 103- 148, inclusive; History and Poli 
ical Science 162 (Elementary Jurisprudence) and History and Poli 
ical Science 163 (Commercial Law). Mathematics 11 (Mathematic 
of Finance) is recommended as a lower division elective. 


Prerequisite to the major in Commerce and Finance: Economic 
1-2 and 5-6. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN ECONOMICS: A minimum of thre 


semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper veeikass in course 
100-150, including Economics 101. 


Prerequisite to the minor in Economics: Economics 1-2. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN SOCIOLOGY: Three year full-course 
or equivalent, in the upper division, including Economics 105, 11¢ 
151 and 154. Additional courses may be chosen from Economic 
123, 124, 132-165, inclusive; and any one of the following: Psy 
chology 123 (Social Psychology) ; Religion 154 (Christianity an 
Social Problems). 


Prerequisite to the major in Sociology: Economics 1-2. i 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN SOCIOLOGY: A minimum of three seme: 
ter full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division, includin 
Economics 151-152. Additional courses may be chosen from th 
above list of those available for credit toward a major in thi 
subject, with the exception of Religion 154. 


Prerequisite to the minor in Sociology: Economics 1-2. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF ECONOMICS THE STAF, 

An introductory course dealing with fundamental principles of economic 
and modern economic problems. First semester required of all lower divisio 
students. Prerequisite: sophomore standing. Full-course, throughout the yea 
5-6. PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING 

A study of accounting principles and methods. Accounts, records and prt 
cedure for the average business as conducted by a sole proprietorship, a pat) 
nership or a corporation. Analysis of financial statements and elements ( 
cost accounting, auditing and budgeting. Problems. Full-course, throughou 
the year, including laboratory. 


9. ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY DA 

A study of the location of raw materials and their significance to trade an 
industry. Economic conditions and cultural achievements of regions an 
peoples. Open to freshmen and sophomores, Half-course, second semester. | 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 1-2 and junior standing. 


1.102. MONEY, BANKING, INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


AND FINANCE YOUNG 
\ study of the principles of money, credit, banking, price movements, and 
/ncial organization. Particular attention is given to banking and currency 
ditions in the United States. The second semester deals especially with 
|: fundamentals of foreign trade, international payments and currency relation- 
1ys, methods of financing foreign trade, protection and free trade. Full-course, 
/ughout the year. 
(\-106. PUBLIC FINANCE AND ECONOMICS OF GOVERNMENT 
. study of the financial and economic activities of government, including 
cition, public expenditures and social welfare. The second semester deals 
yticularly with the relations of government to industry, including problems 
yailroads and public utilities. Full-course, first semester; half-course, second 
cester. 


110. CORPORATION FINANCE AND 


INVESTMENTS KOENIG 
_ study of the organization and financial policies of business enterprises, 
i ussing the corporate form, promotion, sources of capital, expansion, failure, 
€ ganization of corporations, and the position of the corporation in the social 
yem. The second semester includes an analysis of the various types of 
rsstments and their adaptability to different classes of purchasers. Half- 
(rse, throughout the year. 


| ADVANCED ACCOUNTING 

‘n intensive study of partnership and corporation accounting, including 
(ounting for consolidations, mergers and holding companies. Advanced 
jdlems. Prerequisite: Economics 5. Half-course, first semester. 


_. ECONOMICS OF CONSUMPTION AND MARKETING 
| study of the social, economic and business problems involved in buying, 
éng and distributing commodities. Full-course, first semester. 


}-120. STATISTICS 

the collection, organization, analysis and presentation of economic data; 
h determination of types, averages, index numbers and ‘trends; graphic pres- 
rtion. No special knowledge of mathematics required. Half-course, through- 
1 the year, including laboratory. A special fee of three dollars is charged in 
(rection with this course. 


, 


-124, ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE AND THE 

/ UNITED STATES DAY 
_ study of the economic history of Europe, with special reference to the 
nistrial revolution, the factory system and labor conditions; the evolution 
he United States from an agrarian to an industrialized nation, and the 
his played by commerce, transportation, finance, labor and government. 
fcourse, first semester; full-course, second semester. Either semester may 
“vaken separately, 
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132. ADVANCED ECONOMIC THEORY Zr. 

A course designed to present a thorough analysis of the theoretical princ 
of economics and a survey of the economic system. The course includes re 
developments in economic analysis dealing with such practical problem 
business-cycles, monopolistic competition and economic planning. Full- “C0 
second semester. 


140. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICIES “al 

A survey of international economic policies, including mercantilism, lib 
ism, the open door, commercial treaties, population growth, and econ 
expansion of advanced countries over backward countries. Particular atter 
is given to Oriental problems. Half-course, first semester. 


147-148. LABOR AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS HANDSA 

A study of the problems of labor including wages, hours, health, accid: 
unemployment, child labor, social insurance, labor legislation and _ perso 
problems. Proposed solutions for these problems offered by organized 1¢ 
employers and government are considered. While some time is given to| 
torical aspects, the main emphasis is on current problems, developments. 


proposals. Full-course, throughout the year. 


151-152. ELEMENTS OF SOCIOLOGY; SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

A study of principles and problems pertaining to human relationship 
expressed in social groups and institutions. Open to all students of at | 
junior standing, and to sophomores with consent of the department. Full-co; 
throughout the year. 


153. SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

A study of social origins, of the civilizations of primitive peoples and ol 
development of culture. The course is intended as a general introductio 
the study of anthropology. Half-course, first semester. 


154. SOCIAL CONTROL AND PROGRESS 

A study of the agencies of social control, such as custom, public opi 
law, religion, art, ceremony and education; the criteria, measurements | 
goals of social progress. Primarily a senior course. Full-course, se’ 
semester. 


157-158. COMPARATIVE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

A comparative study of social institutions and of modern social trends! 
movements with particular attention to the social and industrial revolu' 
in Russia, China, Turkey and India; the bearing of these social influe 
upon international relations. Half-course, throughout the year. Either sem‘ 
may be taken separately. i 


163-164. FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIAL WORK \ 

Underlying principles of contemporary social work; principal type: 
social work and their practicability; a survey of specific public and pr! 
welfare agencies. Second semester deals with the techniques of case Wi! 
investigation, analysis and treatment of social problems; study of family | 
records. Half-course, throughout the year. | 


GRADUATE COURSES 


With the permission of the department, and upon completio! 
additional work as approved by the Dean of the Faculty and: 
Committee on Graduate Study, Courses 101-102, 105-106, 109-' 
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9-120, 132, 140, 147-148, 153, and 154 may be taken by graduate 
idents for credit toward either the General Secondary Credential 
the degree of Master of Arts. Courses 151 and 152 may be 
adited toward the secondary credential. With the consent of the 
partment, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


1-212. SEMINAR IN ECONOMIC PROBLEMS YOUNG 
Particular attention is given to fluctuations in economic and business con- 
ions, and to problems related to monetary and credit systems. Half-course, 
oughout the year. 


5-216. HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT 
A survey of the development of economic science from the forerunners of 
+ classical school to the present day. Half-course, throughout the year. 


0. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 
Equivalent of one semester full-course. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


OFEssoR Harpy PROFESSOR CLELAND 
AssoctaTE Proressor ADAM 
, Assistant Proressor MCKELVEY Mr. McCune, Instructor 

By special appointment: Mr. Liccett 


_ The courses offered by the Department of History and Political 
‘lence provide training for the understanding of social organization 
the present and the past. Sound knowledge of the field of history 
d political science is essential to the formation of judgments on 
trent conditions in politics and economics. Selected courses in 
's department provide a desirable introduction to specialized train- 
iz in the professions of Law, Public Administration, Diplomacy 
‘d Foreign Trade. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN HISTORY: Six semester full-courses, or 
‘uivalent, in the upper division, at least four of which must be 
ym History and Political Science 101-150, inclusive. Two semester 
'll-courses, or equivalent, may be elected from History and Politi- 
l Science 151-200, and/or, subject to the approval of the Depart- 
int, in Economics and Sociology and Art 111 (Ancient and Medi- 
cal Art). Of the six semester full-courses two must be in the field 
‘European History and two in the field of American History. 


_ DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN HISTORY: ‘Two and one-half semester 
ill-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division chosen from His- 
ly and Political Science 101-150, inclusive. Students who wish to 
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minor in History are advised to take one course each in Ancient: 
Medieval, Modern European, and American History. ! 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: History and Political Scie 
1-2 and Economics 1. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN POLITICAL SCIENCE: Six semester fr 
courses, or equivalent, in the upper division, at least four of wh! 
must be from History and Political Science 151-190, inclusive. T, 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, may be elected from Histi 
and Political Science 101-150 and/or, subject to the approval of 
Department, in Economics and Sociology. Of the six semester fi 
courses two should be in the field of International Relations « 
two in the field of Government. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN POLITICAL SCIENCE: Two and de 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division chor 
from History and Political Science 151-190, inclusive. Of thi 
one course must be in International Relations and one in Gove 
ment. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: History and Political Scie 
1-2 and Economics 1. 


The requirement applying to all candidates for degrees and 1 
teachers’ credentials of a course in the provisions and principles! 
the United States Constitution may be met by satisfactory comp: 
tion of one of the following: History and Political Science 2, 1) 
106, 152, 153-154. ) 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES ) 


l. BRITISH CIVILIZATION CLELAND, HARDY, MC CUNE AND LIGG? 


A survey of the political, social and economic develonmens of Englid 
Required of all freshmen. Full-course, first semester. 


2. AMERICAN CIVILIZATION CLELAND, HARDY, MC CUNE AND LIGG' 


A study of the development of American political, social and econcic 
institutions. Required of all freshmen. Full-course, second semester. | 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Three semester full- -courses in the social sciences are prerequisite al 
upper division courses in the department. 


101. ANCIENT HISTORY MC CIE 


A general survey of ancient civilizations, the Orient, Greece and Ree 
Open to sophomores. Full-course, first semester. 


102. EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES MC CIE 
This course deals with the transformation of European life from the fot 
to the fifteenth centuries. Open to sophomores. Full-course, second sem 
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) MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY MC CUNE 
_study of modern Europe from the Renaissance to the French Revolution. 
i COUTSE, first semester. 


} MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY MC CUNE 
_ study of modern Europe from 1789 to the present time. Full-course, 
(id semester. 


|, HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES HARDY 
‘study of the political history of the United States from its colonial origin 
jigh the Civil War. Full-course, first semester. 


|, HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES HARDY 


{ study of the political history of the United States from 1865 to the present 
1, Full-course, second semester. 


|, THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT AND CALIFORNIA HARDY 
yen to seniors only. Full-course, first semester. 


i THE UNITED STATES AND HISPANIC AMERICA HARDY 
ll-course, second semester. 


_. HISTORY OF HISPANIC AMERICA HARDY 
'general survey of the planting of Hispanic Colonial Societies in the New 
‘Id and their attainment of independence. Open to sophomores. JHalf- 
se, first semester. 


|, HISTORY OF HISPANIC AMERICA HARDY 


/ general survey of the political, social and economic development of the 
vanic American Republics since the Wars of Independence. Open to 
‘omores. Half-course, second semester. 


112. THE PACIFIC OCEAN IN HISTORY MC CUNE 


(study of the Pacific Area, with especial emphasis upon the relations of 
(United States and the nations bordering upon the Pacific. Half-course, 
iughout the year only, except by special permission of the instructor. 


), GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS ABROAD MC KELVEY 
den to sophomores. Full-course, first semester. 


i GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES MC KELVEY 
a analysis of political institutions and processes in the United States. 
Jn to sophomores, Full-course, second semester. 


-154. GROWTH OF THE LAW AND CONSTITUTION LIGGETT AND ADAM 
study of the development of the fundamental legal and _ constitutional 
‘ciples of American Government from their origins in Anglo-Saxon England 
/1e present day. Full-course, throughout the year only. 


i INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS MC KELVEY 


' study of the forces of nationalism and imperialism in the nation-state 
‘2m and of international law and organization. Full-course, first semester. 


‘. PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY MC KELVEY 


jn analysis of the traditional and present day objectives of American 
fomacy. Full-course, second semester. 
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157. PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL CONTROL MC KELVE} 
A study of the development of government services in the United State 
Full-course, first semester, 


158. MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION MC KELVE\ 
Full-course, second semester. 


162. ELEMENTARY JURISPRUDENCE ADA} 

A study of the general principles underlying all municipal and internationa| 
law as, stated by leading schools of jurists. Open to sophomores. Full- course 
second semester. 


164. COMMERCIAL LAW ADAD 

A course dealing with those principles of law which are of value to th 
business man, including Contracts, Agency, Partnership, Corporation, Negd 
tiable Paper and Sales. Open to sophomores. Half-course, second semester. | 


195. INDEPENDENT READING STAF! 
Half-course or full-course, either semester. | 


GRADUATE COURSES | 


Courses numbered 211 or above are open only to graduate stu 
dents and to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the com 
pletion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty an 
the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receiv 
credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degre 
of Master of Arts for any upper division courses in this department 


211-212. SEMINAR IN HISTORY HARD’ 
Half-course, throughout the year. | 


251-252. SEMINAR IN POLITICAL SCIENCE MC KELVE’ 
Half-course, throughout the year. 


: 

254. HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT ADAY 

The development of western political thought from Plato to the present aay 
Open to seniors. Full-course, second semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE HARDY AND STAF 
Equivalent of one semester full-course. | 
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Group IV. 
YATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS 


The departments of this group offer the usual basic and sequen- 
courses in Biology, Chemistry, Geology, and Physics, and in 
‘hematics, which is of special aid to the physical sciences. Each 
hese subjects offers its special contribution to general education 
revealing to man his place in nature. The natural sciences are 
ed on observation and classification of matter and phenomena, 
‘er naturally occurring or artificially contrived. They disclose 
damental principles, promote logical deduction and apply the 
ntific method by laboratory practice and class room demonstra- 
le 

GROUP MAJOR: A minimum of eight semester full-courses, or 
ivalent, of upper division work in such courses, in at least three 
artments within the group, as may be advised in each individual 
DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS: Offered in Biology, in Chemistry, in 
ology, in Physics and in Mathematics. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Biology, in Chemistry, in 
»logy, in Physics and in Mathematics. 


BIOLOGY 

FESSOR SMILEY ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SELLE 
AssociaATE Proressor FIELD 
The curriculum in Biology presents the science of life as a 
dle, including both plant and animal forms. On the basis of a 
er division beginning course which makes a survey of the whole 
‘nce of organisms, each upper division course is concerned with 
4e special area of the general field. Provision is made through 
‘uences of upper division courses to give the student a more com- 
te knowledge of the entire field or to provide for the special 
‘ds of those preparing for (1) the teaching of Biology in high 
pe (2) admission to medical school, (3) admission to nursing 
‘ool. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN BIOLOGY: Five semester full-courses 
| one semester half-course, or equivalent, in the upper division, 
iuding Course 212. 


ute major in Biology makes provision for three groups of 
‘ents : 
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1. Those desiring a comprehensive course in the general field 
are advised to include in their major the following courses: Biology 
101, 103, 104, 113 and 126. | 


2. Those desiring to concentrate in the field of Botany should 
complete Biology 6 in the lower division and should include in their 
major Biology 102, 103, 104, 126, and some individual investigation 
in the senior year (Biology 129-130). | 

3. Those desiring to concentrate in the field of Zoology should 
include in their major one course chosen from Biology 104, 105, 117, 
118, or 126, and some individual study and/or investigation in the 
senior year (Biology 129-130); the remainder to be selected from 
the following courses: Biology 101, 101A, 103, 106, 107-116 in.’ 


clusive. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN BIOLOGY: A minimum of two and one- 
half semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division, __ 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Biology 3-4 and entrance 
Chemistry or equivalents. 


Fees of $2.50 per laboratory period in lower division courses, 
and $5.00 per laboratory period in upper division courses are 
charged for work in this department. | 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 

3-4. GENERAL BIOLOGY THE STAFF 
A course concerned with the fundamental facts of life as shown by plants 
and animals, including the essentials of organic structure, physiology, and clas- 
sification, and the relation of plants and animals to human welfare. The labo- 
ratory work requires study of selected types of animals and plants. This 


course or its equivalent required for majors in the department and for those ’ 
preparing for medicine or nursing. Either semester may be taken separately | 
if desired by students who have met the lower division requirement in natural 
science through some other course. Full-course, throughout the year only (2. 


lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 


9. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: 


ANIMAL LIFE SELLE | 


The habits, life histories and economic importance of the more common 
insects, birds and mammals of this area. Half-course, first semester (1 lecture | 


and 1 laboratory or field trip). Not given in 1939-40. 
6. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: 


PLANTS AND PLANT COMMUNITIES SMILEY 
Field, laboratory and herbarium studies of the native plants of the Los | 
Angeles region and adjacent areas. Half-course, second semester (2 laboratory 


periods). 


51. HUMAN ANATOMY FIELD © 
A descriptive course in human anatomy supplemented by demonstrations. 


Intended for students in Physical Education and Nursing. Prerequisite: 
Biology 3-4 or equivalent. Half-course, first semester (2 lectures and 1 demon- 
stration period). A laboratory fee of $2.50 is charged for this course. 


: 


i 
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) HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY FIELD 
‘undamental principles of human physiology. The laboratory work consists 
.:xperiments on frog and man. Prerequisites: Biology 3-4; Entrance Chemistry 
) Chemistry 3-4 and 3L-4L, completed or in progress; and Biology 51, com- 
ted or in progress. Full-course, first semester (2 lectures and 2 laboratory 
)tods). 

UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Biology 3-4, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all upper division courses in 
jlogy, except Course 117-118. 


||. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES FIELD 


4 comparative study of the vertebrates. The laboratory consists of a de- 
ved study of the cat and of numerous skeletal preparations, with demonstra- 
iis of other forms. A knowledge of the shark is presupposed. Full-course, 
it semester (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 


1LA. MAMMALIAN ANATOMY FIELD 


Dissection and study of the cat in relation to human anatomy. To be taken 
iconnection with Biology 51 where practicable. Credit will not be given for 
vh 101 and 101A. Half-course, first semester (2 laboratory periods). 


12, ALGAE AND ARCHEGONIATES SMILEY 


\ survey of the green cryptogamic plants. Full-course, second semester of 
wrnate years (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). Not given in 1939-40. 


13. INVERTEBRATES SELLE 


tructure, classification, habits, life histories, and economic importance of 
| various groups of the invertebrates. Full-course, first semester of alternate 
(ts (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 


1. SPERMATOPHYTES SMILEY 


Morphology, taxonomy, geographic distribution and economic importance of 
] seed plants. Full-course, second semester of alternate years (2 lectures 
1! 2 laboratory periods). 


>. CYTOLOGY SMILEY 


itudy of cells, their relation to organic structure and biological theory. Full- 
se, first semester of alternate years (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 


15, VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY SELLE 


Jarly developmental embryology and organology of the vertebrates, with spe- 
| reference to the chick, pig and human. Study of whole mounts and serial 
tions. Full-course, second semester (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 


7. PARASITOLOGY SELLE 


tructure and life history of the animal parasites of man; methods of infec- 


i. and prevention. Half-course, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 
9-40, 


(3. HISTOLOGY SELLE 


Microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs of mammals, with special 
rence to the human. Registration with approval of instructor limited to ten 
‘dents, Full-course, first semester of alternate years (2 lectures and 2 labo- 
Ory periods). Not given in 1939-40, 
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112. MICROTECHNIQUE SELLE 


Methods of preparing smears, whole mounts, and sections of plant and ani 
mal tissues. Half-course, first semester (2 laboratory periods). 


113. PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY FIELD 


A study of the functions of the organ-systems of the vertebrates. The labora. 
tory work consists chiefly of experiments on the frog and human. Prerequisite: 
Entrance Chemistry or Chemistry 3-4 and 3L-4L, completed or in ‘Progress; 
Biology 51, or 101 or 101A completed or in progress, or permission of instructor, 
Full-course, first semester (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 


114. NUTRITION FIELD 


A study of nutrition, including recent research on the vitamins, the acid- 
base relationships, and the necessity for special elements. Prerequisite: En- 
trance Chemistry or Chemistry 3-4 and 3L-4L, completed or in progress. Halj- 
course, second semester of alternate years. 


116. GENETICS FIELD ' 


A study of the principles of heredity in both plants and animals, ines 
man. Half-course, second semester. Not given in 1939-40. 


117-118. PALEONTOLOGY AND ORGANIC EVOLUTION SMILEY | 


Invertebrate paleontology; history of the vertebrates. Prerequisite: Geology 
11-12, Full-course, first semester (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods); half 
course, second semester (2 lectures). Given in alternate years. Not given in 
1939-40, 


} 
126. BACTERIOLOGY SMILEY | 


Lectures on the bacteria and other micro-organisms with laboratory practice | 
in microbiological methods. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or Chemistry 
3-4 and 3L-4L. Full-course, second semester of alternate years (2 lectures’ 
and 2 laboratory periods). Not given in 1939-40, 2 


129-130. ADVANCED STUDY AND/OR LABORATORY THE STAFF | 


Supervised individual work. Either semester; not more than two half-courses 
may be counted toward the major. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students 
may receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential 
or the degree of Master of Arts for Courses 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, | 
106, 108, "113, 114, 116. Courses 117-118 and 129-130 also may be 
credited toward the secondary credential. With the approval of the | 
instructor in charge, courses numbered 200 and above are open 10 
properly qualified seniors. 


201-202. RESEARCH 
Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. Hours and credit to | 
be arranged; each semester. 
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). SEMINAR FIELD 
ubject: Introduction to Biological Literature. Half-course, second semester. 


4), THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 
quivalent of one semester full-course. 


CHEMISTRY 


»/ FESSOR CHANDLER ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BRANTLEY 


Chemistry, as a fundamental science, deals generally with the 
qposition and energy of matter. Chemistry therefore serves to 
rlement the physical and biological sciences which deal with more 
jcific and usually more complex manifestations of nature. It is a 
ic subject in preparation for engineering and for medicine. 


\DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: ‘Three year full-courses as follows: 101- 
(, 103-104 and 105-106. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Three semester full-courses, including 
emistry 101, 103 and either 102 or 104. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Chemistry 3-4 and 5L-6L, or 
<ivalents. 


Fees of $2.50 per laboratory period in lower division courses and 
0 per laboratory period in upper division courses are charged for 
vk in this department, except that the maximum charge for any one 
(tse is $10.00. A breakage deposit of five dollars must be made at 
[ beginning of the year by each student taking a laboratory course 
rUhemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close 
1 he course. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


- GENERAL CHEMISTRY CHANDLER 
Jor those with or without high school Chemistry. Must be accompanied by 
ler Course 3L-4L or 5L-6L to meet the lower division requirement in natural 
cnce. Half-course, throughout the year (2 lectures). 


J4L. GENERAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY BRANTLEY 


aboratory practice in General Chemistry to accompany Course 3-4 for those 
re high school Chemistry. Half-course, throughout the year (2 laboratory 
ods). 


16L. QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS CHANDLER 


-aboratory practice, chiefly in Qualitative Analysis, to accompany Course 
-for those with high school Chemistry. Half-course, throughout the year 
2aboratory periods), 
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9, INTRODUCTORY MATHEMATICS FOR CHEMISTRY 
AND OTHER SCIENCES BRANTLEY 

A course consisting of a review of arithmetic, instruction in the use of the 
slide-rule and mathematical tables including logarithms. Introduction to 
Algebra, Trigonometry and Analytic Geometry. Recommended to pre-medical 
students whose programs are too crowded to take the regular courses in these 
subjects. Half-course, first semester. 

UPPER DIVISION COURSES 

Chemistry 3-4 and 5L-6L, or equivalents, are prerequisite to all 7 
division courses. 
101-102. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS BRANTLEY 

Principles and practice in the general methods of gravametric, volumetric, 
and electrolytic determinations, with solution of many typical examples, Full. 
course, throughout the year (1 lecture and 3 laboratory periods). . 
103-104. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY CHANDLER 

Lectures and recitations on the aliphatic and aromatic compounds and labo- 
ratory work in their preparations and reactions, Additional work in Organic 
Chemistry laboratory may be registered under Course 109-110.  Full-course, 
throughout the year (2 lectures ead 2 laboratory periods). 
105-106. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY 

Introduction to the study of Physical Chemical principles. Lectures, prob- 
lems and laboratory. Additional work in Physical Chemistry laboratory may 
be registered under Course 109-110. Prerequisite: Course 101-102 completed or' 
in course, and General Physics. Calculus is recommended. Full-course, 
throughout the year (3 lectures and 1 laboratory period.) 
109-110. SUPPLEMENTAL COURSE CHANDLER, BRANTLEY 

Special methods in Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis; additional work 
in Organic, Inorganic, Physical and Physiological Chemistry; Glass Blowing. 
Prerequisite: Consult instructor. Not to exceed a half-course per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Upon completion of additional work approved by Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may 
be allowed toward either the General Secondary Credential or the 
degree of Master of Arts for Course 109-110. 


201-202. RESEARCH | 
Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. Half-course, through- | 

out the year. 

203. PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY CHANDLER: 
Lectures and recitations in the field of Biological Chemistry. May be accom- | 

panied by laboratory work credited under Chemistry 109-110, Prerequisite: 

Consult instructor. Half-course, first semester. 

204. ADVANCED INORGANIC CHEMISTRY CHANDLER 
May be accompanied by laboratory work credited under Chemistry 109-110. 

Prerequisite: Consult instructor. Half-course, second semester. 

205. COLLOID AND SURFACE CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY | 
The principles and application of the physical, electrical and chemical 

properties of surfaces, with particular reference to the colloidal state. Pre- 


requisite: Consult instructor. Open to upper division students, on permission. 
Half-course, second semester. 


} 
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‘6. THERMODYNAMICS BRANTLEY 
The development of the laws of thermodynamics and their applications to 
's problems of Chemistry and Physics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 5-6. Half- 
(Urse, second semester. Alternates with Course 205. 


40, THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 
Equivalent of one semester full-course. 


GEOLOGY 

XOFESSOR SMILEY Dr. Dines, Assistant Professor 

Three objectives are sought by the curriculum in Geology: (1) 
) present the natural background to philosophy, history and eco- 
‘mics; (2) to give the college student some immediate contact 
ith the methods and ideals of science; and (3) to provide the 
jquisite training in the Upper Division for advanced work leading 
‘ the graduate schools or to professional work involving geologic 
ita and methods. 


' DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: The major in Geology shall consist of 
e following courses: Geology 111-112, 115-116, 117-118, 119 and 
ology 117-118. 


_ Prerequisite to the major: Geology 11-12, 13-14; Chemistry 3-4 
d 3L-4L or entrance Chemistry; and Mathematics 1, or equiva- 


| 


nt. A reading knowledge of French and German is recommended. 


_ DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Three semester full-courses, or equiva- 
nt, chosen from upper division courses in Geology or from Biology 
7-118, to best support the major department. 


Prerequisite to the minor: Geology 11-12. 


Fees of $2.50 per laboratory period in lower division courses 
id $5.00 per laboratory period in upper division courses are 
rarged for work in this department. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 

12. GENERAL GEOLOGY THE STAFF 
Lectures with assigned reading and laboratory work on physical and his- 
tical geology. Full-course, throughout the year only (2 lectures and 2 labora- 
ry periods or field trips). 

-14, MINERALOGY DINGS 
Crystallography and blowpiping; determinative mineralogy. Prerequisite: 
utrance Chemistry or Chemistry 3-4 and 3L- 4L. Credit of one full-course and 
e half-course given on completion of the year’s work throughout the year only. 
lecture and 2 laboratory periods). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


1-112. PETROGRAPHY AND PETROLOGY DINGS 
Tnvolves manipulation of the petrographic microscope; sight and microscopic 
termination of rock specimens. Prerequisite: Geology 11-12 and 13-14. Full- 
urse, first semester (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods); half-course, second 
mester (2 laboratory periods). Given in alternate years. 
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113-114. GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY OF THE AMERICAS SMILE’ 


Prerequisite: Geology 11-12. Half-course, throughout the year in alterna, 
years. 


115-116. HISTORICAL GEOLOGY SMILE} 


Prerequisite: Geology 11-12; Biology 117-118 recommended. Half-course 
throughout the year in alternate years. | 


117-118. ECONOMIC GEOLOGY DING! 
A review of the geologic deposits of economic importance. Prerequisite, 


Geology 11-12, 13-14. Half-course, throughout the year in alternate years. No, 
given in 1939-40. 


119. FIELD GEOLOGY DINGS 

Instruction in the methods of field work with preparation of maps and sec. 
tions. Prerequisite: Geology 11-12 and Mathematics 1. Half-course, secona 
semester of alternate years (2 laboratory or field periods). | 


120. GEOLOGY AND MINERAL RESOURCES OF 
CALIFORNIA SMILEY 


Prerequisite: Geology 11-12, 13-14. Half-course, second semester of alternate 
years. Not given in 1939-40. 


123-124. ADVANCED GEOLOGY LABORATORY THE STAFF 


Work on special topics. Prerequisite: Geology 11-12 and upper division stand- 
ing. Hours and credit to be arranged. 


195-196. INDEPENDENT READING THE STAFF 


Prerequisite: Geology 11-12 and approval of the department. Not more than 
a semester half-course will be credited toward the major in Geology. 


MATHEMATICS 


ASSISTANT PRoFEssOR ALEXANDER Dr. DiecKMAnn, Instructor 


Mathematics is an exact science. The study of mathematics 
should result, therefore, in the development of power rather than 
in the acquisition of facts. The department aims (1) to give a 
mathematical background that will permit the student to pursue any 
of the sciences that require mathematics for development and under- 
standing; (2) to give advanced training for those desiring to teach 
mathematics; (3) to offer to all other students the fundamental 
values of mathematics which are to be found in its peculiarly exact 
and rigorous logic. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equiva: 
lent, in the upper division, including Course 101-102. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Two and one-half semester full-courses, 
or equivalent, in the upper division. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Courses 1-2 and 5-6. 
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_ Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of 
he Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate stu- 
lents may receive graduate credit toward the Secondary Credential 
or Mathematics 101-102, 105, 106, and 112. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


-2. MATHEMATICS DIECKMANN 
A foundation course which includes trigonometry, college algebra, and ana- 
jtic geometry. Prerequisite: Elementary algebra and plane geometry. Full- 
ourse, throughout the year. 


4, UNDERSTANDING OF MATHEMATICS ALEXANDER 


_ A study of carefully selected material from several branches of college mathe- 
jatics, including the calculus, for students who do not plan to specialize in 
athematics but who nevertheless desire some acquaintance with the power of 
‘s methods. Prerequisite: Elementary algebra and plane geometry. AHalf- 
ourse, throughout the year. 


1-6. DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS DIECKMANN 
| Prerequisite: Course 1-2. Full-course, throughout the year. 
'. THEORY OF EQUATIONS DIECKMANN 


' The theory of determinants; the theory, analysis, and solution of higher 
‘umerical and algebraic equations. Prerequisite: Course 1-2. Half-course, 
Tst semester. 


.l1. MATHEMATICS OF FINANCE DIECKMANN 


A mathematical study of interest, discount, annuities, amortization, depre- 
iation, valuation of bonds and life insurance. Prerequisite: One and one-half 
ears of high school algebra. Full-course, first semester. 


2. ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY DIECKMANN 


Prerequisite: A working knowledge of trigonometry. Full-course, second 
emester of alternate years. Not given in 1939-40. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


__ Prerequisite to upper division courses for credit toward major or minor: 
Mathematics 1-2 and 5-6. 


01-102. ADVANCED CALCULUS ALEXANDER 


Applications of the calculus to many problems. A study including multiple 
ntegrals, infinite series, and the elements of function theory. Prerequisite: 
vourse 5-6. Full-course, throughout the year. 


03. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS ALEXANDER 
A study of the nature, meaning, and the solutions of ordinary and partial 
lifferential equations and the application of differential equations in the solu- 
ion of problems in mechanics and physics. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. Full- 
‘ourse, first semester. 


04. HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS ALEXANDER 

A study of the development of mathematical theory and the relations between 
ts various branches, with special attention to modern progress and develop- 
ment. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. Full-course, second semester. 


1 
} 
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105. VECTOR ANALYSIS ALEXAD gy 
The algebra, geometry, and calculus of vector quantities, with applicatio) 
mathematical physics. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. Full-course, first semeste 


106. COMPLEX VARIABLES ALEXADE} 

Complex numbers and their graphical representation. The use of cone 
variables in holomorphic functions, in infinite series, in linear differeia 
equations, and in the evaluation of definite integrals. Prerequisite: Course. 
Full-course, second semester. i 
108. HIGHER GEOMETRY DIECKM\} 

The geometries of one, two, three, four and n dimensions; transformatis 
metric and projective properties; higher plane curves. Prerequisite: Ccs 
1-2. Full-course, second semester of alternate years. | 
110. LEAST SQUARES AND PROBABILITY DIECKMiI 

The elements of the mathematical theory of errors in measurement, andh 
theory of probability. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. Half-course, second semie 
of alternate years. Not given in 1939-40. | 


112. NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY DIECKM i 

The broadened concepts of modern geometry, with special emphasis 1) 
their logical and historical development. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. Half-couie 
second semester of alternate years. 


PHYSICS | 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR KIRKPATRICK ASSISTANT PROFESSOR Bo. 


The Department of Physics offers three general introduct’ 
courses, any one of which may be taken to fulfill the science requ: 
ment. The first is a comprehensive survey of classical and modi 
physics for students whose primary interests are in other fields. ‘| 
second, a two-year course, provides preparation for advanced w1 
in physics and engineering. The third is designed particularly | 
pre-medical students. A previous course in high school physics 


desirable but not required for any of these courses. 


In the upper division the aim is to supply a well rount 
group of advanced courses which comprise as complete a study: 
can be accomplished in the limited time at the student’s dispos 
and which also provide an adequate preparation for graduate wi 
in physics and engineering for those who intend to continue thi 
studies after graduation. : 


Advantages accrue to the study of Physics from the proxi 
the College to the Mount Wilson Observatory, the Griffith Pe 
Observatory and Planetarium, and the graduate school of the Ce 
fornia Institute of Technology. | 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: ‘Three year full-courses, or equivale 
in the upper division, including Courses 103-104 and 105- u 
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emistry 206 (Thermodynamics) may be credited toward a major 
' Physics. 

_ DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Three semester full-courses, or equiva- 
lat, in the upper division. 


_ Prerequisite to the major or minor: Physics 1-2 and 3-4, or 
‘uivalent. Students entering as sophomores who have had a one 
‘ar college course in General Physics will be enrolled in Physics 
jand will be excused from Physics 3-4 if their work is satisfactory. 


' Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of 
ie Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate stu- 
(nts may receive graduate credit toward the Secondary Credential 


ir Courses 107-124, inclusive. 


Fees of $2.50 per laboratory period in lower division courses and 
{.00 per laboratory period in upper division courses are charged for 
rk in this department. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Entrance Algebra is prerequisite to lower division courses except Physics 
(02, and Mathematics 1-2 should be taken as a parallel course with Physics 1-2. 


(-.02. GENERAL PHYSICS BOLLMAN, KIRKPATRICK 
A non-technical and relatively non-mathematical introductory course in classi- 
¢ and modern physics in which demonstration lectures and experiments play 
ie part. Full-course throughout the year (2 lectures and 2 laboratory 
['lods). 


}}, GENERAL PHYSICS KIRKPATRICK 


Mechanics, molecular physics and heat. The first year of a two year gen- 
€l course for Physics majors, designed as a preparation for subsequent work 
iphysics or engineering. Full-course, throughout the year (2 lectures, 2 prob- 
ly periods and 1 laboratory period). 


uh, GENERAL PHYSICS KIRKPATRICK 


“lectricity, magnetism, sound and light. The completion of the introductory 
Cirse begun in Physics 1-2. Full-course, throughout the year (2 lectures, 2 
p.blem periods and 1 laboratory period). 


7}. GENERAL PHYSICS BOLLMAN 


\ comprehensive introduction to the phenomena and laws of mechanics, 
nlecular physics, heat, sound, light, magnetism and electricity with special 
€phasis on topics relating to medicine. Full-course throughout the year (2 
lures, 2 problem. periods and 1 laboratory period). 


], RADIO BOLLMAN 


in elementary course in the fundamentals of radio. It is designed to fa- 
Niarize the student with the underlying theory of radio transmission and the 
dign and construction of radio receiving sets and audio amplifiers. Half- 
Cirse, first semester of alternate years, j 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Physics 1-2 and 3-4 and Mathematics 5-6 are prerequisite to all upper vj 
sion courses except Physics 107 and 124 for which Physics 01-02 or 7-8 is sj. 
client preparation. 


103-104. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM BOLL 

A course in the theory of electricity and magnetism, with problems 4d 
laboratory work illustrating its application to electrical measurement ,( 
equipment. Full-course, throughout the year in alternate years (2 lectur ? 
problem periods and 1 laboratory period). Not given in 1939-40. 


105-106. Optics KIRKPATEK 
A short review of the principles and applications of geometrical optics,)|: 
lowed by the study of physical optics, which includes the nature of light,1e 
measurement of its velocity, and the laws of interference, diffraction and pitr- 
ization. Full-course, throughout the year in alternate years (2 lectures, 2 pb: 
lem periods and 1 laboratory period). 


107. MODERN PHYSICS KIRKPATRK 

An introductory survey of the experimental and theoretical developments id 
trends of modern physics, with particular attention to electron theory, quarm 
theory and atomic structure. Full-course, first semester of alternate yi‘, 
Not given in 1939-40. 


109. SOUND BOLLIN 

Theory of the production of sound. Acoustics of an auditorium. Prop 
tion, reflection, refraction and absorption of sound. Practical problems 1d 
laboratory experiments. Half-course, first semester of alternate years (1 lecre 
and 1 laboratory period). Not given in 1939-40. 


110. HEAT RADIATION KIRKPATRK 

Theory of radiation with an introduction to quantum theory and the sly 
of specific heats. Problems and laboratory exercises relating to heat & 
nomena. Full-course, second semester of alternate years (2 lectures, 2 prolimt 
periods and 1 laboratory period). Not given in 1939-40. 


119-120. ANALYTICAL MECHANICS | 
A study of theoretical mechanics. Laws of motion. Statics, virtual wk, 
equilibrium. Elementary hydrodynamics and elasticity. Full-course, throl- 


out the year in alternate years. Not given in 1939-40. . 


121-122. INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS BOLLIN 

An introduction to the application of mathematics to the problems of clasial 
physics. Designed to acquaint the student with methods fundamental to® 
vanced physical theory. Full-course, throughout the year. 


124, X-RAYS KIRKPATRE 

Historical development of the knowledge and theory of x-rays; modern 3!) 
equipment, technique and applications; fundamentals underlying physiolo;@ 
treatment; modern research problems. Includes demonstrations and visit! 
x-ray laboratories. Half-course, second semester of alternate years. Not g™ 
in 1939-40. 
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Group V. 


mOUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
yh Clie k OMG LE N 


) 


‘The departments of Education and Physical Education have as 
kir major purpose professional preparation for teaching. The 
<rses offered by these departments are, for the most part, those 
ricated by the California State Department of Education as 
«ommended or required for the various teaching credentials. 


‘Psychology is of particular value to students who are preparing 

¢ teaching and to those whose major interests are in fields such 
ithe Social Sciences, Philosophy and Religion. It is of value to 
il students in that a study of Psychology enables them to obtain 
i etter understanding of themselves and of their fellows. 


GROUP Major: A minimum of seven semester full-courses of 
iver division work in such sequence as may be advised in each 
nividual case by the group committee of advisors. 


DEPARTMENTAL Majors: Offered in Education, in Psychology, 
nPhysical Education for Men and in Physical Education for 
men. 


‘All students completing a departmental major in Education or 
nPhysical Education must also complete for graduation a major 
t™m Groups I-IV or VI-VII. All candidates for an Elementary 
[chers’ Credential must complete a major in a subject which 
irs suitable preparation for public school teaching. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Education, in Psychology, 
gece Education for Men and in Physical Education for 
men. 


EDUCATION 


-IFESSOR SINCLAIR PROFESSOR STORMZAND 
ASSOCIATE Proressor KINNEY ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SELLE 
| Associate Proressor Hopcpon _ AssISTANT PRoFESSOR TRIEB 
Among the courses offered by the Department of Education 
e+ral are of a distinctly liberal arts value and should aid students 
ndetermining more clearly what they are attempting to achieve 
nheir general education. 
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This department is authorized by the California State Dep 
ment of Education to recommend properly qualified candidates }; 
the following credentials: (1) the General Elementary Creder} 
and (2) the Secondary Credentials, including the General Seconc, 
Credential and the Special Credentials in Music and in Phys} 
Education. i 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Three year full-courses, or equivalt 
in the upper division. | 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Three semester full-courses, or equa 
lent, in the upper division. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Consult the departmen’ 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


q 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Upon request approved by the head of this department, credit in Eda 
tion may be given for Speech Education 100 (Speech Education as Person} 
Adjustment). ; 


( 

With the approval of the department, sophomores who are planning a 0: 
gram leading to a teaching credential may enter any of the following couis: 
Education 101, 106, 110. It is also recommended that courses of special vie 
to teachers (particularly Art 103, Music 121 and Physical Education 107) 
taken as electives. Whenever possible these courses should be taken init 
sophomore year. | 
101. PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION SINCIIE 


A survey of philosophical principles applying to modern educational pracié 
Full-course, each semester. 


106. HISTORY OF EDUCATION SINCIIR 
This course covers the history of education from classical times to the pret, 

with special emphasis on education in the United States. Full-course, “i 

semester. 


110. THE PSYCHOLOGY AND MEASUREMENT OF EDUCATION STORMZ/D 


Field observation course and practicum. This course includes, as inde 
dent reading and study materials, problems in educational psychology, ne 
growth and development of the pre-school and elementary school child, 1 
practice and application in testing and statistical method. Full-course, 
semester. 


is 
119. SECONDARY EDUCATION STORMZAND AND TH 


: | 

The scope and function of secondary education especially with refer ¢¢ 
to the curriculum and problems in educational psychology. Full-course, ’ 
semester. | 
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| METHODS OF TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL KINNEY 


j study of curricular and instructional problems at the secondary level. 
site assignments in observation of teaching. Enrollment subject to ap- 
(il of instructor. Open to seniors or graduate students only. Full-course, 
‘semester. 

) PRACTICE TEACHING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

| TRIEB AND HODGDON 
jtual teaching under supervision in the public schools. Full-course, second 
ster, 


) METHODS OF TEACHING SCIENCE IN HIGH SCHOOL SELLE 


Joblems related to the teaching of the high school sciences, including 
»ral Science. Half-course, first semester. 


}) THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADJUSTMENT SINCLAIR 


plication of the principles of scientific psychology in connection with the 
<lems of social adjustment. Half-course, first semester. 


3136. STUDENT TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
KINNEY AND STORMZAND 


lacticum. Observation and evaluation of classroom procedures, followed 
y stual experience in teaching under supervision, A special fee of fifteen dol- 
rper semester is charged in connection with this course. Open to seniors 
hare candidates for the General Elementary Credential. Credit toward de- 
 Full-course, either semester or half-course throughout the year. Credit 
urd credential: two full-courses. 


3, OBSERVATION AND METHODS OF TEACHING IN THE 
H ELEMENTARY SCHOOL KINNEY 
4 presentation of curricular materials, classroom organization and teaching 
rcdures in the various fields of the elementary school program. Frequent 


e1ds of observation related to class discussion. Full-course, each semester. 


9| EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS STAFF 
‘lected problems in school work based on field observations, or related to 
raice teaching. Open only to those doing practice teaching. Readings, 
isssions and personal conferences. No definite period scheduled. Full- 
ue, either semester. 


9: ARTS AND CRAFTS STORMZAND 
Indicrafts; construction, observation, planning and techniques for ele- 


leary school work in Music, Art and craft activities. Half-course, each 
2n'ster. 


1 
4 


GRADUATE COURSES 
pon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
ailty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students 
1 receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential 
Tie degree of Master of Arts for Courses 101, 106, 110, 119, and 
2) With the consent of the instructor, qualified seniors may enroll 
n raduate courses. 
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206. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOL | 
KINNEY AND STORMZA’ 

Practicum. Actual teaching under supervision at the secondary school le. 
including incidental study of principles and methods of secondary educati 
A special fee of fifteen dollars is charged in connection with this course, Oy, 
to graduate students who are candidates for the Secondary Credential. F; 
course, each semester. 


212. SEMINAR STORMZAND AND SINCLé 


Independent reading or field studies, with conference on special probley, 
Open to second semester seniors or graduate students only. Half-course, ei, 
semester. ! 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 
Equivalent of one semester full-course. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


AssociaTE Proressor Hopcpon ASSISTANT PROFESSOR TR’ 
PROFESSOR PIPAL ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ANDERSON 
Mrs. Ponp, INstrucToR Mr. Dennis, INSTRUCTOR 


By Special Appointment: Miss MESSLER 


The Department of Physical Education has three separate al 
distinct functions: 

1. To give to all students an opportunity to acquire skill ini 
variety of physical education activities which should help mainte 
health on a high level and provide for self-expression in wholeso1 
and satisfying group and individual activities. (Required course. 


2. To provide professional training for students who desire) 
secure the Special Teaching Credential in Physical Educatic 
(Major in Physical Education). | 


3. To provide opportunity for those interested in physical ec: 
cation activities to acquire techniques and principles which will ¢ 
able them to serve as volunteer leaders in community grou) 
(Minor in Physical Education). | 


GENERAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION COURSES 


An activity course twice a week is required of every student di 
ing each semester of attendance. Hygiene is also required; this 
quirement may be met (1) by completion of a semester half-cow’ 
in Physical Education 60, (2) by passing an examination of exen: 
tion before the beginning of the junior year, (3) by completion I 
both Biology 51 and Biology 113, (4) by completion of a minor! 
Biology. . 


1-2. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR FRESHMEN THE STA’ 
2 hours of activity each week throughout the year. No credit. | 
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|. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR SOPHOMORES THE STAFF 
» hours of activity each week throughout the year. No credit. 


11-142. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR JUNIORS THE STAFF 
» hours of activity each week throughout the year. No credit. 


13-144. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR SENIORS THE STAFF 
+ hours of activity each week throughout the year. No credit. 


' The activity requirements may be satisfied by the election of any 
'e of the following activities with such restrictions as the depart- 
nt and the College Health Staff may impose: 


Men: Apparatus and Tumbling, Team Sports, Individual Sports, Combative 
‘orts, Folk, Clog and Modern Dance. 


Women: Team Sports, Individual Sports, Folk, Clog and Modern Dance, 
llividual Physical Education. 


i. PERSONAL, COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL HYGIENE 


TRIEB, HODGDON 
Required of all students in the lower division unless they present one of the 
cernatives outlined above. Half-course, each semester. 


| PROFESSIONAL COURSES 

| DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Courses as follows in the upper division: 
lan: 103-104, 105, 106, 108, 109, 130; Women: 103-104, 106, 108, 
19, 111, 130. 


_ Prerequisite 'to the major: Biology 3-4, 51 and 61 or 113; 
lysical Education 9-10 and 52. 

_ All applicants for the Special Credential in Physical Education 
2 required to complete, in addition to the Physical Education 
1ijor as outlined above, a minor of not less than three semester full- 
Curses, or equivalent. Such applicants are required also to com- 


f>te four semester full-courses, or equivalent, in Education, includ- 
iz Education 119 and 128. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Three semester full-courses, or equiva- 
lit, in the upper division: Men: Courses 105, 106, 107; Women: 
Gurses 103-104, 107 and elective. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 

“10. COMMUNITY RECREATION AND THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, ELEMENTARY LEVEL POND AND TRIEB 
-ncluded in this course is an analysis of the modern play movement as it 
fds expression in community centers and playgrounds. Full-course, through- 

the year. 

q. FIRST AID AND CARE OF ATHLETIC INJURIES POND, ANDERSON 

Horequisite: Biology 51. Half-course, second semester. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
103-104. THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES, SECONDARY LEVEL 
POND, MESSLER, ANDERSON, PIPA 
Half-course, throughout the year. 


105. METHODS IN GYMNASTIC ACTIVITIES TRIE] 
Analysis and classification of types of gymnastics. Methods of teaching. Full 

course, first semester. 

106. ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MEASUREMENT | 

HODGDON, TRIE] 


Special reference to problems of administration, organization and measure 
ment of Physical Education in secondary schools. Full-course, second semeste: 


107. METHODS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES ! 
HODGDON AND PON} 
A general survey of the field of physical education with practical work de 


signed for elementary teachers and others not majoring in the department. No 
open to Physical Education majors. Half-course, each semester. 


108. APPLIED ANATOMY, KINESIOLOGY, CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION TRIEB AND HODGDO? 


The effect of exercise on the human body; joint and muscle action wit! 
special reference to the correction of deviations from normal. Full-course 
second semester. 


109. PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH EDUCATION HODGDO! 


An analysis of the aims and objectives of health education for different ag 
groups. This includes a discussion of the health needs of the college agi 
group. Full-course, first semester. 


111. HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF THE DANCE PONI 
History of the dance, rhythmic form and analysis, dance composition, Full 
course, first semester. 


130. PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION PIPAL, HODGDO! 
The history of physical education used as a basis for discussing the solu 
tion of the present problems in physical education. Half-course, first semester! 
GRADUATE COURSES 

Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean ol 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate student! 
may receive credit toward the Secondary Credential for course! 
106 and 109. With the approval of the head of the department 
courses numbered 200 or above are open to properly qualifie 
seniors: 


211-212. SEMINAR IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIE! 


A study of current problems in Physical Education. Assignments on in 
dividual problems, Half-course, throughout the year. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR BRIGHOUSE 
FESSOR SINCLAIR PROFESSOR STORMZAND 


The courses in Psychology are directed teward an understanding 
‘human nature, an appreciation of its complexity, and wisdom in 
control. Mental life is influenced by factors in one’s background 
‘experience, by the environment, and by one’s physiological state; 
‘chology attempts to describe these influences with scientific 
juracy and caution. 


‘DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equiva- 
t, in the upper division. Education 110 (Psychology and Mea- 
iement of Education) may be accepted toward a major in this 
partment. Not to exceed one additional full-course may be ac- 
ited from the following courses offered in other departments: 
logy 113 (Physiology) ; Education 133 (Psychology of Adjust- 
at), Religion 152 (Psychology of Religion) ; Speech Education 
') (Speech Education as Personality Adjustment). 


/DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Two and one-half semester full-courses, 
equivalent, in the upper division. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Psychology 1. 


| LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


| FRESHMAN PROBLEMS BRIGHOUSE 
n introduction to the problems of human behavior, efficiency in study, 
‘itional guidance and selection, personality adjustment. A fee of $1.00 is 
ged in connection with this course. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 
‘credit, second semester. 


| INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE AND SINCLAIR 
‘he beginning student is led in a discussion of the personal and social 
‘blems of everyday life as they are dealt with through the viewpoints and 
'hods of modern scientific psychology. Prerequisite: sophomore standing. 
l-course, each semester. 

! APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE 
Tactical contributions of psychology to the specific fields of business, law, 
\licine and education. Full-course, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Terequisite to upper division courses: Psychology 1. 


.. GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE 


he development of psychological functions in the race and in the individual. 
'lf-course, first semester. 
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123. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY SINCLA 


A course dealing with the origins and variety of human social institutic 
and with the social origins of personality. Half-course, first semester. 


126. SYSTEMATIC PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOU 
An advanced study of the historical, philosophical and scientific sources’ 
theoretical psychology. Half-course, second semester. Not given in 1939-40, | 


130. ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOU 


A course dealing with subnormal and pathological mentality. Full- “cour, 
second semester. | 


133-134. EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY BRICHOU 

Selected laboratory or field problems, A laboratory fee of $2.50 per semest 
is charged in connection with this course. May be taken concurrently wi 
Psychology 1. Half- or full-course, throughout the year. ! 


135-36. ADVANCED EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOU, 
Special research problems. Half- or full-course, throughout the year. 


141-142. THEORIES OF HUMAN NATURE FITCH AND BRIGHOU! 

An analytical consideration of philosophical and psychological concepts , 
human nature, with attention to their implications for economics, educatic 
ethics, religion and politics. Prerequisite: Major work in either Psycholo; 
or Philosophy, or consent of the instructors. Half-course, throughout the yet 


195. INDEPENDENT READING STAI 


A reading course in selected problems. Individual work and conference 
Half- or full-course, each semester. | 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean « 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate studen 
may receive credit toward the degree of Master of Arts for cours 
126, 135-136, 141-142 and 195. 


201-202. RESEARCH STAI 
Investigations of major projects. Full-course, throughout the year. 


\ 
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Group VI 
| PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


/socIaATE PRoFEssoR FiTcu PROFESSOR ERDMAN 
_ *AssociaATE Proressor ODELL ** ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ALLEN 

' Man needs not only knowledge of that which is, but of that 
‘lich ought to be; not only judgments of utility, but judgments of 
ith, beauty, and goodness; not only experience with the particu- 
‘r, but understanding of the whole; not only orientation in time, 
it in timelessness. Philosophy and religion present man’s attempts 
' gain these higher ends. 


Philosophy inquires into the meaning of experience and en- 
savors to develop a comprehensive, rational and coherent under- 
anding of the universe and of man. Courses in religion indicate 
e origin, nature, and history of the great religions of the world. 
vecial attention is given to Christianity and its application to the 
‘oblems of personal and social life. 


_ The college requirement for graduation includes one and one- 
alf semester courses in the field of philosophy and religion. 
nurses in Religion and Philosophy 11, 12, 104, may be selected to 
eet this requirement. As a general practice, courses should be 
ken in both lower and upper divisions. 


| MAJOR IN PHILOSOPHY: Six semester full-courses, or equivalent, 

the upper division, including Philosophy 101-102 and 121. One 
_the six courses may be taken in cognate fields, including: Art 105 
Aesthetics), Economics 154 (Social Control and Progress), Edu- 
ition 101 (Philosophy of Education), History and Political Science 
32 (Elementary Jurisprudence), Psychology 123 (Social Psychol- 
xy), Religion 152, 155. 
| MINOR IN PHILOSOPHY: Two and one-half semester full-courses, 
~ equivalent, in the upper division, including Philosophy 101-102. 

Prerequisite to major or minor: Any two of the following courses: 
hilosophy 11, 12, 25; Religion 7. 

MAJOR IN RELIGION: Six semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
. the upper division. For those seeking recommendation to grad- 
ite theological schools, Religion 151, 152, Philosophy 101-102 
‘e required. For others, Religion 151, 152, Philosophy 104 and 
1e other semester course in Philosophy are required. One of the 
x courses may be taken in cognate fields accepted for a Philosophy 
lajor or in Economics 157-158 (Comparative Social Institutions), 
conomics 164-165 (Fundamentals of Social Work), Education 110 


. On Exchange to Lafayette College, 1939-40. 
*On Exchange from Lafayette College, 1939-40. 
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(Psychology and Measurement of Education), Music 101 (Churdl 
Music), Physical Education 107 (Methods). 


MINOR IN RELIGION: ‘Two and one-half semester full-courses, 0 
equivalent, in the upper division, including Religion 151, 152. 


Prerequisite to major or minor: Philosophy 11; Religion 
and one course chosen from Religion 1, 3, or 21-22. 


PHILOSOPHY 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1]. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY FITCE 
A survey of the terms, concepts and problems of philosophy. Practice ir 
the philosophic method. F ull-course, first semester. 


12. ETHICS FITCH 


Definition of the good and the right; evaluation of individual and grouy 
motives and goals. Full-course, second semester. 


20. LOGIC FITCH 
A study of the methods, criteria, and processes involved in the search foi 

truth. Attention to definition, evidence, hypotheses, and fallacies, Prerequisite; 

sophomore standing. Full-course, second semester. Not given in 1939-40, 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101-102. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY FITCH 

A survey of European philosophy from the early Greek period to the 20th 
century, showing the development of European thought through the work 4 
the principal philosophers. Full-course, throughout the year. 


104, PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION FITCH 

A critical study of the basic concepts and claims of the religious attitude. 
Particular study of current philosophies of religion. Prerequisite: Any one 0} 
Phil. 11, 101, 102, 121. Full-course, second semester. 


114. CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY FITCH 

Study of the philosophical systems which reflect the scientific and political 
concepts of the 20th century. Prerequisite: Any one of Phil. 11, 101, 102, 
Full-course, second semester. Not given in 1939-40. 


121. THE MAKING OF THE MODERN MIND FITCH 

A comprehensive survey of the history of thought in science, art, literature, 
economics, politics, philosophy, morals, and religion, indicating the “underlying 
unity of these fields, Full-course, first semester. 


i 


133-134. PROBLEMS IN PHILOSOPHY FITCH 
Senior course for majors and minors in philosophy. Half-course, throughout 
the year. Not given in 1939-40. 


141-142. THEORIES OF HUMAN NATURE BRIGHOUSE AND FITCH 

An analytical consideration of philosophical and psychological concepts of 
human nature, with attention to their implications for economics, education, 
ethics, religion and _ politics. Prerequisite: Major work in either Psychology 
or Philosophy, or consent of the instructors. Half-course, throughout the year. 
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! RELIGION 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE ERDMAN 
Study of the ideas and forms of the biblical literature; the relation to the 
cial and historical background; cultural and religious values. Full-course, 
ich semester. 


CHRISTIAN BACKGROUNDS AND BEGINNING ALLEN 
Study of the elements of the Hebrew religion basic to Christianity; the life 
ad teachings of Jesus; development under Paul. Full-course, each semester. 


, SURVEY OF RELIGION ALLEN 
‘Study of the function of religion in life; origins, development, and influence 
’ the world religions; relation to other interests and activities. Full-course, 
ich semester. 


1. INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT ERDMAN 
1A study of the socio-historical background, purpose, structure, and charac- 
ristic ideas of each of the books of the Old Testament. Not open to students 
ho have taken either Religion 1 or 3. Half-course, first semester. 

| 


2. INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT ERDMAN 
‘Not open to students who have taken either Religion 1 or 3. Half-course, 
‘cond semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


51. HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY ALLEN 
| Survey of the development and social influence of Christian ideas, practices 
ad institutions; study of principal leaders, groups, and movements. Full- 
wurse, first semester. 


52. PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION ODELL 
‘ Study of individual and social experiences and processes involved in religious 
ttitudes, beliefs, and practices; the place of religion in mental health. Full- 
urse, second semester. Not given in 1939-40. 


D4, CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS ALLEN 
' Study of the social teachings of the prophets and Jesus; the current social 
rograms of Christian groups; application to the life of today. Half-course, 
cond semester. 


DO. CURRENT CHRISTIAN THOUGHT ALLEN 
‘Historic Christian teachings concerning the relationship of man to God con- 


dered in the light of modern science and philosophy. AHalf-course, first 
2mester. 


56. CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS ALLEN 
Examination of the conviction and practices of significant American and 
uropean churches and movements. Half-course, second semester. 


o7. INTRODUCTION TO RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ODELL 
_ Application of modern knowledge of the pupil and of the learning process 
> the method and curriculum of religious education, Half-course, first sem- 
ster, Not given in 1939-40, 
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Group VII. 


FINE ARTS 


The place of the Fine Arts in the curriculum is twofold in th 
courses in this group are designed both to develop an understandir 
and appreciation of Art and Music and to stimulate creative abilii 
either as an avocational or as a professional interest. 


DEPARTMENT MAJORS: Offered in Art and Music. 


DEPARTMENT MINORS: Offered in Art and Music. 


ART 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR YOUNG 


Dr. von WEISSLINGEN, Instructor Mr. Uzze tt, Instruct: 
By Special Appointment: Mr. Newe i, Mr.. Wricot, Mrs. McCune 


The purpose of the Department of Art is to stimulate creatiy 
ability and to develop an understanding and appreciation of the fin 
arts of architecture, sculpture and painting as an essential elemer 
in a liberal arts education. It offers courses in theory and apprec 
ation, as well as courses in creative drawing, painting and sculptur 
thus providing two approaches to art—the theoretical and th 
creative. The curricular work is designed to meet the needs of thre 
types of students: those who desire an intelligent knowledge an 
understanding of art as part of their cultural life, those who wis 
to practice art as an avocational pursuit, and those who intend t 
study art as a profession after the completion of their college cours 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equivé 
lent, in the upper division, of which three semester full-courses mu: 
be taken from Art 111, 115, 121-122, 133-134; and two semeste 
half-courses from Art 155-156, 161-162, 163-164, 167-168, or 172 
174; the remainder from any upper division courses offered by th 
department. 
| 

DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Two and one-half semester full-course: 
or equivalent, in the upper division, including one semester full 
course from Art 111, 115, 121-122, or 133-134, and one semester half 
course from Art 155. 156, 161-162, 163-164, 167-168, or 173-174. ” 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Art 1-2 and two semeste 
half-courses from Art 52, 55-56, 61-62, 67-68, or 73-74. | 
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Credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree will be granted for 
1t more than seven semester half-courses in Creative Art (Art 52, 
5-56, 61-62, 67-68, 73-74, 155-156, 161-162, 163-164, 167-168, 
13-174). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
THEORETICAL ART 


) 

]., UNDERSTANDING OF ART UZZELL 
A practical key to the understanding of painting and sculpture. Explanation 
| way of actual drawing and modeling on the part of the instructor. A sur- 
17 of the principal painters, sculptors and movements from early times to 
t: present. Either Art 1-2, or Art 1 taken concurrently with Music 1, may be 
«cted to satisfy the lower division requirement stated on page 36. Half- 
curse, throughout the year. 


;, AMERICAN ART YOUNG 
A survey of architecture, sculpture and painting in the United States from 
(lonial times to the present day. Prerequisite: Art 1-2. Full-course, second 
‘nester. 


CREATIVE ART 


i 


|, ELEMENTARY DRAWING AND COMPOSITION VON WEISSLINGEN 
Freehand drawing; study of form, line and composition in charcoal and ink; 
damental principles of perspective and pictorial composition. A special 
|: of $2.00 per semester for materials is charged in connection with this 
arse. Half-course, second semester, (2 laboratory periods). 


‘06. PRINCIPLES OF CREATIVE DESIGN AND COLOR VON WEISSLINGEN 
Color, rhythms, patterns, and their application to practical problems. A 
cial fee of $3.50 per semester for materials is charged in connection with 
is course. Prerequisite: Art 52, or equivalent approved by the instructor. 
lf-course, throughout the year, (2 laboratory periods). 


'-62. ELEMENTARY LIFE CLASS UZZELL 
Fundamental principles of drawing as applied to the living model. Open to 
ginners. Half-course, throughout the year, (2 laboratory periods). 


’-68. LANDSCAPE WRIGHT 
Study of color, values and patterns; designed to simplify the problem of 
sing and painting landscapes and to teach the technical handling of paints. 
erequisite: Art 52, or equivalent approved by the instructor. Half-course, 
roughout the year, (one entire afternoon). Course 68 not given in 1939-40. 


i 

74, ELEMENTARY SCULPTURE NEWELL 
Instruction in sculpture and the use of tools in stone, wood and clay. Dis- 
ssion of the styles of various periods and sculptors. A special fee of $3.50 
t semester for materials is charged in connection with this course. Enrollment 
uted. Half-course, throughout the year, (2 laboratory periods). 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


THEORETICAL ART 


103. ART FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS VON WEISSLING. 

Combined lectures, laboratory problems and observation of current meth 
of teaching art. Practical instruction in drawing, coloring and elementary craj_ 
Organization and presentation of art materials. A special fee of $3.50 1 
materials is charged in connection with this course. Open to sophomores, L 
rollment limited to fifteen students. Full-course, each semester. 


105. PRINCIPLES OF AESTHETICS VON WEISSLING) 

A study of the perception of beauty and the theories of beauty, the orig’ 
and functions of the art impulse, and the place of art in individual and gro, 
life. Prerequisite: Art 1-2. Half-course, first semester. 


111. ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL ART YOU! 

The development of architecture, sculpture and painting in Egypt, Me 
potamia, Greece and Rome, followed by a consideration of the Early Chr 
tian, Byzantine, Romanesque and Gothic styles. Full-course, first semester. 


115. ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ART YOU! 


A study of the fine arts in Italy with special reference to the works of t 
great painters and sculptors from Giotto to Bernini. Full-course, first semesti 


121. FLEMISH, DUTCH AND SPANISH ART YOU! 

The rise of realism in the Flemish and German schools of the 15th and 16 
centuries, followed by a consideration of the art of the 17th century in Ital 
Spain and the Low Countries. Full course, first semester. 


122. ART IN THE SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH AND 


NINETEENTH CENTURIES you} 

The trends and ideals of European art from the rise of the academies in f! 

17th century to 1870 as a background to modern art, with special emphasis ‘ 
France and England. Full course, second semester. 


133-134. STUDIES OF CONTEMPORARY ART VON WEISSLINGE 

A study of the trends, ideals and works of contemporary artists. Speci 
emphasis first semester on painting; second semester on architecture a! 
sculpture. Prerequisite: Art 133 is prerequisite to Art 134. Full-cours 
throughout the year. 


140. ORIENTAL ART MC CUN 

A study of the historical development and aesthetic qualities of Asiatic al 
with special reference to China, Japan and the pre-Mohammedan art of Indi 
Full-course, second semester. a 


144. ARCHAEOLOGY OF EGYPT AND MESOPOTAMIA YOUN 

After a general introduction to the subject, the course will deal with tt 
artistic archeology of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Babylonia, Assyr 
and Persia. Full-course, second semester. Not given in 1939-40. | 


146. ARCHAEOLOGY OF GREECE AND ROME | YOUN 
A study of the artistic archeology of Greece and Rome in prehistoric an 
classical times. Full-course, second semester, | 
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CREATIVE ART 


)-156. ADVANCED DESIGN AND COLOR VON WEISSLINGEN 
roblems in contemporary design; original themes in color and mass com- 
tion. A special fee of $3.50 per semester for materials is charged in con- 
sion with this course. Prerequisite: Art 55-56. Half-course, throughout the 
+, (2 laboratory periods). 


-162. ADVANCED LIFE CLASS UZZELL 
rerequisite: Art 61-62, or equivalent approved by the instructor. Half- 
‘se, throughout the year, (2 laboratory periods). 


\-164. FIGURE AND PORTRAIT PAINTING FROM LIFE UZZELL 
| basic course in method, composition and color as applied to the living model. 
‘requisite: Art 61-62, or equivalent approved by the instructor. Half-course, 
1ughout the year (2 laboratory periods). Course 163 not given in 1939-40. 


7.168. ADVANCED LANDSCAPE WRIGHT 
rerequisite: Art 67-68. Half-course, throughout the year, (one entire after- 
(1). Course 168 not given in 1939-40. 


'-174, ADVANCED SCULPTURE NEWELL 
special fee of $3.50 per semester for materials is charged in connection 
4 this course. Enrollment limited. Prerequisite: Art 73-74, or equivalent 


troved by the instructor. Half-course, throughout the year, (2 laboratory 
cods). 


MUSIC 


Wa ter E. Hartiey, Professor of Organ and Theory, 
Director of Department 


BLANCHE BROCKLEBANK, Instructor in Piano 
WiL_sur CHENOWETH, Instructor in Piano. 
Epitn Hart ey, Instructor in Voice 
Hitpa Preston, Instructor in Public School Music 
SIEGFRIED SCHARBAU, Instructor in Special Instruments 
Oskar SEILING, Instructor in Violin 
Louise Stone, Instructor in Harmony, Theory and Organ 
OWARD S. Swan, Instructor in Church Music and Director of Choral Music 


‘The purpose of the Music Department is the advancement of the 
}reciation and expression of this art among students who desire 
abecome performers, composers, teachers, or simply intelligent 
ders of music. The curricular work is accordingly planned for all 
ise types; individual instruction is made available in piano, voice, 
Jan, violin, and other instruments; and group instruction is offered 
nuch organizations as the orchestra and the glee clubs. Adequate 
portunity for public appearance is an essential part of the pro- 
1m of this department. 
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DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five and one-half semester full-cour; 
or equivalent, in the upper division. Three semester full-cow: 
(including Music 109-110) and one semester half-course must; 
taken in Theoretical Music and one semester half-course in Appi 
Music, the remainder in either. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Three semester full-courses in the ups 
division, including Music 109-110. 


Students seeking recommendation of the department must eit; 
present an acceptable original manuscript composition or progin 
a satisfactory recital as part of the comprehensive examination. 


Applicants for the Special Credential in Music must comp 
a minimum of ten semester full-courses in Music, including requ. 
ments for a major in this subject. A minimum of four seme 
full-courses, or equivalent, in Education is required also for is 
credential, including Education 135-136. | 


THEORETICAL MUSIC 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES | 


]-2. UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION HARTIY 

The elements, simple structural principles and characterization of musics 
helps to intelligent listening and discrimination. Assigned listening to recils 
in the Carnegie Music Collection. Either Music 1-2, or Music 1 taken (i 
currently with Art 1, may be elected to satisfy the lower division requirentt 
stated on page 36. Music 1 prerequisite to Music 2. Half-course, thot 
out the year. 


8. SIGHTSINGING AND DICTATION sre 


Scale structure; intervals and rhythms are made the basis of drill in re? 
ducing tones from printed score and in scoring melodies heard. Work in 0 
parts, and simple triads. Full-course, second semester of alternate years. 


11-12. HARMONY STCE 
Triad Structure; active and passive tones; cadences; harmonization’! 
melodies. Prerquisite: Rudiments of music. Full-course, throughout the y'- 


13. ADVANCED HARMONY ST(E 
Modulation; secondary sevenths; chord functions; chorales; altered chos 


Prerequisite: "Music 11-12. Half-course, first semester. 


( 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to any upper division work, except Course 109-110: M ¢ 
11-12 (Harmony) and an elementary knowledge of piano. 


100. HARMONIC ANALYSIS srt 
Analysis of chord and phrase structure; reductions; enharmonics; keybcd 
drill. Prerequisite: Music 11-12 and 13. Half-course, second semester. 
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(, CHURCH MUSIC HARTLEY AND SWAN 

‘istorical development of musical liturgies; the function of music in wor- 
h, Catholic and Protestant; musical standards; hymns, appreciation and 
elition ; repertoire. Full-course, first semester. 


(i. CHURCH MUSIC SWAN 
hoir Organization; sacred choral conducting and accompaniment. Half- 
c’se, second semester. 


(-104, COMPOSITION HARTLEY 
lhrase extensions and small forms; analysis and original work; songs and 
ox writing; analysis of the higher forms. Prerequisite: Music 11-12, 
and 100. Half-course, throughout the year. 


, COUNTERPOINT 
ements of part writing in two, three and four voices. Half-course, first 
eester. 


(’, ORCHESTRATION STONE 
tudy of correct scoring for orchestral instruments, individually and in 
1ips. Transcription for theater, concert and symphony orchestra. Full- 
crse, first semester. 


(|, CONDUCTING HARTLEY AND SWAN 
echnic of the baton; principles of conducting discussed and practiced; 
ezarsal problems. Half-course, second semester. 


0.110. HISTORY OF MUSIC AND APPRECIATION HARTLEY 

‘evelopment and contributing influences from beginnings of music to the 
ysent. Illustrative music presented and discussed. Full-course, throughout 
h year. 


), SPECIAL INSTRUMENTS SCHARBAU 
| practical study of each instrument in hand, of both orchestra and band. 
ple arranging for band. A charge of two dollars may be expected for the 
«al of instruments. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12; open to any 
tient if taken without credit. Full-course, second semester. 


'. MATERIALS AND METHODS: ELEMENTARY PRESTON 

ractical problems in organization and presentation. Observation required 
wiall students not taking practice teaching. Recommended for candidates 
sing teachers’ credentials. Prerequisite: Rudiments of music; Education 101 
110. Half-course, first semester. 


ye MATERIALS AND METHODS: SECONDARY PRESTON 
tactical problems in organization and presentation. Observation required 
ill students not taking practice teaching. Prerequisite: Elementary knowl- 
e of piano and voice; Music 11-12; Education 101 or 110. Half-course, 
md semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Zourses numbered 200 or above are open only to graduate 
idents and to qualified seniors. Upon completion of additional 
tk approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on 
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Graduate Study, graduate students may receive graduate credit | 
ward the General Secondary Credential for Music 107, 109-110, 1), 
122 and courses in Applied Music numbered above 200. Music y 
may be accepted also as graduate credit toward the Master of Arts | 
gree in departments which offer graduate majors. 
209-210. HISTORY OF MUSIC SEMINAR | 
Greek, church and secular music up to 1600. Studies in national music él 


in the appreciation of music. Individual assignments. Prerequisite: Music 1. 
110. Half-course, throughout the year. Not given in 1939-40. 


211-212. COMPOSITION SEMINAR HARTL’ 
Study in Variation, Rondo or Sonata Form, with original work. a 
quisite: Music 103-104. Half-course, throughout ‘the year. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


A student is eligible to register for credit in Applied Music } 
ward the degree of Bachelor of Arts on the written authorization | 
the Director of the Department after having passed the requis 
Proficiency Test as indicated below; provided the credit in appli) 
music is preceded or paralleled by twice that amount of credit — 
theoretical music. Since the lowest unit of calculation of credit { 
graduation is the semester half-course, no credit may be grants 
for applied music until the value of a half-course has been ¢ 
cumulated. This credit may be either in vocal or instrument! 
music; partial credits may not be added together from both fieli’ 
Credit in applied music under these conditions may be earn! 
on the basis of one-fourth course per semester for each half-ho, 
lesson weekly in individual work; one-eighth course per semesi 
for ensemble work. 

Work in Applied Music in any one semester will be limited 
less than a semester full-course; not more than the equivalent 
seven semester half-courses. will be credited toward te Bachel 
of Arts degree. 

Individual lesson and practice fees are listed on page 110. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


J 
} 
1 


51-54. PIANO CHENOWETH, BROCKLEBAl 
61-64. ORGAN W. HARTLI 
71-74. VOCAL E. HARTL! 
81-84. VIOLIN SEILL 
85-88. CELLO 


See notes above for rules governing individual credit in Applied Music. ( 
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2. GLEE CLUB SWAN 
92C. CHORUS SWAN 
5, ORCHESTRA SCHARBAU 
(96C. BAND SCHARBAU 


. notes above for rules governing ensemble credit in Applied Music. 


ORGAN CLASS STONE 
“VOCAL CLASS E, HARTLEY 


se classes are for groups of two to four students of similar proficiency, 
‘y for beginners. No credit. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
152, etc., PIANO; 161. ORGAN; 171. voice; 181. vioxtIn; 185. 
CELLO. 
, notes above for rules governing individual credit in Applied Music. 
CICIENCY TESTS ADMITTING TO LOWER DIVISION CREDIT: 
| PIANO OR ORGAN (given at the Piano) 


‘es—All major and minor scales (harmonic and melodic) at 
1e octave, metronome at 66, four notes to a beat, fluently. 
(—Two-part invention or similar contrapuntal work. 

:RY—A simple piece from memory. 

7f-READINC—A hymn and a second-grade piece. 


VOICE 


} . e 
Ats—Major and minor scales sung at moderate tempo. 


(LISE—From Abt, Concone Opus 9, Panofka Opus 85, or their 
juivalents. 


>t-REApINGc--A hymn or an easy song. 
4J—A simple accompaniment accurately played. 
f RY—One song from memory. 


VIOLIN 


AtS—Schradieck Scale Studies, Part I, or equivalent. 

Ues—Sevcik Technic, Part I; Hermann, Part I; Keyser, Pro- 
‘essive Studies or equivalent studies. 

ERY—Solos in first position. (Selected.) 
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PROFICIENCY TESTS ADMITTING TO UPPER DIVISION CREDIT: 
PIANO 
ScaLEs—Major and parallel minors (melodic and harmonic) it 


unison at 104, four notes to the beat, four octaves; in paralle 
thirds and sixths at 88. 


ARPEGGIOS—Major, Minor, and diminished seventh at 88. 
BacH—One three-part Invention (memorized). 
PrEcEs—Sonata movement not later than Beethoven Op. 7 (mem 
orized). Composition of romantic type (memorized). 
SIGHT-READINGC—Simple piece from Schumann, Kuylau, Clementi 
Heller, or equivalents. 
ORGAN 
ScaLEsS—Pedal scales at slow tempo; manual scales as in pianc 
upper division test. 
Bacu—Any two of the “Eight Short Preludes and Fugues.” 
Hymn—Using pedals with (1) Tenor part, then (2) Soprano part 
played on separate manuals as solo. 


REGISTRATION—Simple piece involving registration changes. Als« 
oral quiz on the mechanical devices of the instrument and thei! 
uses, 


Memory—Kither the Bach, or the piece must be played fron 
memory if this is the pupil’s first test. 


VOICE 


ScaALES—Chromatic, majors and minors, at 96 or above. 


ORNAMENTS—Performing knowledge of the ornaments: turn, mor 
dent, appeggiatura, acciatura, etc. 


Voca.isE—Of the difficulty of Viardet, Vol. II. 


Memory—tTwo old Italian arias or songs (contrasting tempos). A 
least three songs from standard repertoire (sacred and secular) 
Tone quality, interpretation and command of voice are of pri 
mary consideration. 


SicHT-READINGC—Of singer’s own part from concerted number 0! 
medium difficulty. 


VIOLIN 


ScaLEs—Scales in all keys, at 104, three octaves. 


StuprEs—Sevcik, Part II; Herman, Part II; Kreutzer, Forty-tw' 
Studies; Dont, Twenty-four Exercises. 


Memory—Solos in seven positions (selected). 
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APPLIED MUSIC WITHOUT CREDIT 


Instruction in Applied Music without credit is available to any 
cllege student, and to pupils not regularly enrolled in the College 
vien unused facilities exist, upon written authorization of the direc- 
t» and payment of fees listed on page 110. 


COURSES IN LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


Miss McC toy, Instructor 


] USE OF THE LIBRARY MCCLOY 
A course planned to make possible for the student a more effective use of 
lrary facilities; a study of the card catalogue; standard reference works; 
stems of classification; the making of bibliographies. Half-course, both 
snesters. 


LIBRARY 


Dr. Cook, Librarian Emeritus Miss McChoy, Libraria 
Miss FALES Miss SPERRY Mrs. Perry Miss Bonp Miss Boouer 


CONTENTS: The Library contains at the present time, ove 
56,000 volumes. During the past year, over 4,000 volumes wer 
added through gift and purchase. The Library also receives 27! 
periodicals regularly. The advantages of the Los Angeles Publi 
Library, containing approximately 1,565,200 volumes, are availabl 
to students and faculty of the college. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY COLLECTIONS: 


The Charles H. Prisk Library of English Literature. Establisher 
1927. 


The Carnegie Art Collection, presented to the Library by Eliza 
beth Clapp McBride of the class of 1919, contains over 200 
large, mounted photographs of European works of art in painting 
sculpture, architecture, etc., and a small working library in thi 
history and practice of art. Established 1931. 


The Carnegie Music Study Equipment includes 824 chon! 
records, a phonograph, 255 music scores, and a small workin; 
library of books on music. The collection is kept in the Carnegi 
Room, Thorne Hall, where its resources are available not only t 
music students in their professional study but also to other student. 
for cultural and recreational use. Established 1934. 


The Carnegie General Collection aggregates 3,800 books pur 
chased through a fund of ten thousand dollars paid to Occidenta 
College Library by the Carnegie Corporation during the a 
1930-1935. 


The William Forbes Adams Collection consists of over 500 Bhok 
and pamphlets on history and government collected by the lati 
Ephraim Douglass Adams of Stanford University, and his son, the 
late William Forbes Adams of the University of California at Lo! 
Angeles. Established 1936. 


The Cleland Library of Hispanic American History was founde: 
by action of the Board of Trustees in 1937. It includes, in addi 
tion to general Hispanic American historical materials, the Rober 


W. Cleland Memorial Collection of Mexican History (1920), thi 
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/thur H. Clark Collection of Western Americana (1936), and the 
lax Hayward Collection of California History (1937). The Library 
t:als about two thousand volumes and is unusually rich in materials 
¢ the Mexican revolutionary period from 1910 to 1920. 


The Robinson Jeffers Collection. Approximately two hundred 

ims now compose this collection of books, manuscripts, and photo- 
caphs originally founded by a group of friends in honor of the poet, 
pbinson Jeffers, 04, and enlarged to its present size and value 
trough the partonage of Albert M. Bender. Established 1937. 
_ The Albert M. Bender Collection of Fine Printing consists of 
cer one hundred examples from autographed and limited editions of 
yteworthy presses. Although items are included from other parts 
( the world, specialization is in fine printing from private and 
istitutional presses of California. Established 1938. 


| ENDOWMENT AND OTHER FUNDS: 
Through the generosity of David B. and Mary H. Gamble of 


asadena, the College has been provided with a special endowment 
| fifty thousand dollars, the income from which is devoted to the 
irchase of books for the library. Established 1916. 


_ The Charles Stimson Fund of ten thousand dollars, the income 
om which is used for books in the Department of Philosophy and 
eligion. Established 1928. 


| The Orra Eugene Monnette Fund for the purchase of books in 
‘e field of Ancient Roman and Greek Literature. Established 1928. 


_ The donor of the Mary Norton Clapp Memorial Library, Mrs. 
mma B. Norton, has also given to the college for the care, main- 
nance and development of the Library the sum of one hundred 
fty thousand dollars as endowment. Established 1929. 


The Drummond Memorial Fund, established by Christine Drum- 
iond of the class of 1928, in memory of her mother, Emma Frances 


a to be used in the Department of English. Established 


The Stevenson Memorial Collection, founded in large measure 


irough the generosity of John Jay Hopkins. Established 1929. 


The Willis H. Booth Collection in Economics, a fund for the pur- 
aase of books in the Department of Economics. Established 1930. 


__ LIBRARY INSTRUCTION: A course of instruction in the use of the 
ibrary is given by the Librarian. This is an elective lower division 
ourse, the purpose of which is to make possible a more effective 
se of the facilities afforded by libraries in general, and by the 
’ecidental College Library in particular. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education was established for the purpose o| 
providing professional courses for students preparing to teach ir 
the public schools of California and neighboring states. It has beer 
authorized by the State Board of Education to recommend properl) 
qualified candidates for the following credentials: (1) the Genera 
Elementary School Credential; (2) the Secondary Credentials, in 
cluding the General Secondary Credential and the Special Creden 
tials in Music and in Physical Education. 


Arrangements have been made with neighboring public aol 
whereby excellent opportunities for practice teaching are provided 


An Appointment Bureau is maintained for the service of candi 
dates recommended for teaching positions by the School of Educa 
tion. A special fee of five dollars is charged for this service. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


Students with junior standing may be admitted to the School o! 
Education as candidates for one or more of the credentials mentionec 
above, provided their records in lower division work indicate the 
probability of fitness of the candidates for the teaching profession 
This includes, in addition to a satisfactory standard of schol? 
seriousness of purpose, and natural interest in the work. 


Students wishing to prepare for general credentials must ofa 
the School of Education and must file formal applications before 
beginning upper division work. For special credentials in Musi 
and in Physical Education, applicants must consult the department! 
concerned and must file formal applications with this department as 
well as with the School of Education. 


Each candidate, before registering at the beginning of his junio! 
year, must report to the head of the Department of Education fo1 
consultation and advice as to majors, minors, and professiona’ 
courses; after which he must prepare, under the supervision of the 
head of the department in which he is taking the major work, ¢ 
tentative program of studies for final approval. 


Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be ad 
mitted as candidates for the General Secondary Credential prom 
they meet the requirements of the College and of the State 0! 
California. (See also page 46.) 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALS 


Recommendations for the various credentials will be made in 
laalf of approved candidates who have completed requirements as 
f lows: 


| FOR ALL CREDENTIALS: A course in the principles and provisions 
cthe United States Constitution. (See History and Political Science, 
jge 68). 


| FOR THE GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from 
(:cidental College; completion of a professional major of three 
yar full-courses, or equivalent, in the Department of Education in 
dition to a major of not more than five semester full-courses, or 
(uivalent, in a subject which offers suitable preparation for ele- 
ientary school teaching. The professional major should include 
ucation 101, 106, or equivalents, 110, 135-136, and 137. Special 
(urses in Art, Music and Physical Education (particularly Art 103, 
‘usic 121 and Physical Education 107) are also recommended. 
henever possible these courses should be taken in the sophomore 
ar. 


FOR THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CREDENTIAL: Completion of a mini- 
um of two years of graduate work or presentation of a master’s 
+ doctor’s degree from an approved institution; completion of pro- 
‘ssional requirements consisting of a minimum of two semester 
ill-courses and one semester half-course in Education. This is a 
ccondary credential limited to teaching in junior college. 


| FOR THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL: Presentation of a 
achelor’s degree from an approved institution; completion of six 
emester full-courses, or equivalent, in graduate work including 
aajor department requirements (see page 46) and _ professional 
quirements as follows: a minimum of one semester full-course 
ne one semester half-course in Education in the graduate year; a 
otal of five semester full-courses, or equivalent, in undergraduate 
nd graduate work in Education including Education 119, 127 and 
06, or equivalents. 


FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN MusIC: Graduation 
rom Occidental College; completion of ten semester full-courses, 
T equivalent, in the Department of Music, including requirements 
or a major in this department; completion of a minimum of four 
emester full-courses, or equivalent, in Education, including Educa- 


ion pe 20, For further requirements see Department of Music, 
age . 
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FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN PHYSICAL EDUCA: 
TION: Graduation fregm Occidental College; completion of a majo 
in Physical Education as outlined on page 87; completion of ; 
minimum of four semester full-courses, or equivalent, in a second 
major chosen from Groups I-IV or VI-VII; completion of a mini. 
mum of four semester full-courses, or equivalent, in Education, 
including Education 119 and 128. : 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


_ Occidental College occupies a campus of one hundred acres in the 
»rtheast section of Los Angeles, five miles from the City Hall and 
iidway between the communities of Pasadena and Hollywood. The 
(mpus lies on the slope of a low range of hills, full advantage of 
ich has been taken in planning the location of buildings and in 
jzatment of landscaping. The views included in this publication 
prtray the beauty of the campus better than a written description. 


The present material equipment includes fourteen major build- 
igs and several other structures, such as the Hillside Theater, the 
ittle Theater, the Women’s Gymnasium, and the Athletic Stadium. 
. swimming pool, six tennis courts and two athletic fields provide 
inple recreational and athletic facilities. All of the buildings and 
indscaping have been planned by one firm of architects, thus in- 
(rporating a unification of design which is harmonious and pleas- 
ig. 

THE CENTRAL QUADRANGLE was relandscaped in 1937 under a 
(mprehensive plan developed by Mrs. Beatrix Farrand, landscape 


(nsultant, and Myron Hunt and H. C. Chambers, college architects, 
\th funds provided by Mr. Alphonzo E. Bell, 795. 


_ Jounson Hatt is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Johnson of 
os Angeles, who are credited with various other generosities to the 
ollege. In Johnson Hall are located the Administrative offices, and 
»proximately thirty faculty offices and class rooms. In the build- 
g is a chapel of Old English type, known as Alumni Hall, seat- 
g four hundred fifty. Erected 1914. 


Fow.er HALt, erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler of 
asadena by his daughter and grand-daughter, provides class rooms, 
boratories and offices for the science departments. The Calvin 
. Esterly Memorial Museum of Natural Science is also located in 
is building. Erected 1914. 


Tue Mary Norton Ciapp Lisrary is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. 
orton in memory of her daughter, Mrs. E. P. Clapp. In addition 
the reference, periodical and stack rooms, this building also pro- 
des a number of seminar rooms. Erected 1924. 


James Swan HALt, at the west side of the main quadrangle, is a 
sidence hall for men, erected by Mrs. Frances B. Swan of Pasa- 
na as a tribute to her husband. It accommodates fifty-five men. 
rected 1914, 
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BERTHA Harton Orr HAtt, the first unit of the group 
residences for women, was given by William Meade Orr in memi 
of his wife. This hall offers living quarters to sixty freshn; 
women. Erected 1925. 


GRACE CARTER ERDMAN HALL, the second of the residences :; 
women, was built in memory of the wife of Professor Pardee EF 
man. It was made possible by gifts from Mrs. Calvin Pardee, M, 
Charles R. Erdman, Professor Erdman, and friends. Erdman H 
accommodates seventy upperclass women. Erected 1927, | 


HELEN G. Emmons MeEmonrit is the gift of G. E. Emmons - 
memory of his wife. This building is a health center for the tre 
ment of minor illness. Erected 1936. 


THE CoLLEGE UNION serves as a center for the social and h 
pitable side of campus life. In addition to a spacious banquet h 
and dining room, it provides a tea room, soda and luncheon roo 
social rooms for men and women, student body offices and a facu 
club room. This building also contains the central heating pla 
About twenty friends of the college joined in the gift of this buildi: 
Erected 1928. | 


THe Music BuiLpinc, providing departmental offices, pract 
rooms and an organ studio, is in the form of a quadrangle adjaci 
to the Thorne Auditorium. The building and its equipment ‘ 
the gift of several friends of the college. Erected 1929. | 


BELLE WILBER THORNE Hatt, the college auditorium, » 
erected by Charles H. Thorne, a trustee, in memory of his wi 
In addition to the auditorium, seating one thousand, the buildi 
provides a large stage, practice and rehearsal rooms for drama a 
choral groups, and other facilities for the Music and Speech I 
partments. The four-manual Skinner organ is the gift of Mr. a 


Mrs. Euclid W. McBride of Pasadena. Erected 1938. 


THE PreEsIDENT’S RESIDENCE is built in the American Colon 
style of architecture and is located north of the women’s resider 
halls in a grove of beautiful oaks. Erected 1922. 


RESIDENCES FOR THE DEAN OF THE FACULTY AND THE Con 
TROLLER occupy hillside locations adjacent to the Greek Theat 
Both houses are of the California Monterey style of architectu 
Erected 1932. 


THe Women’s GyMNASIUM contains the usual facilities 4 
equipment for Physical Education work and accommodates | 
offices of the Department of Physical Education for Women. Erec! 
1922: | 
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' Tue W. C. Patrerson Stapium AND ATHLETIC FIELD, named 
, honor of a friend and trustee, was erected by Mrs. Patterson. 
the stadium has a seating capacity of five thousand five hundred, 
nd provides a football field, baseball diamond, track, and other 
quipment and facilities for physical training and outdoor sports. 
rected 1916. 


_ Tue Atumni Gymnasium, a reinforced concrete structure situated 
juth of Patterson Stadium, provides a first-class basket-ball floor 
nd offices for the Department of Physical Education for Men. It 
vas constructed from gifts by Alumni and the Associated Students. 
‘rected 1926. 


THE E. S. Fretp Memoria Buiipinc and the TayLor SwIMMING 
’00L complete the ensemble of the Alumni Gymnasium, providing 
ocker rooms, laundry room and an open-air steam-heated swimming 
ool. The pool is protected from cross-drafts by a roofed arcade. 
‘he pool was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. Hartley Taylor and their 
aughter, Mary Barbara Taylor, ’29, and the Field Building honors 
fr. E. S. Field, first president of the Board of Trustees. Erected 
930. 


_ There are six TeENNIs Courts on the campus, three of which are 
he gift of Mr. A. E. Bell, ’95, vice-president of the Board of Trus- 
2es, and one the gift of A. C. Way of San Marino. 


A Campus Launpry is maintained by the college in connection 
vith the swimming pool. It handles the personal work of faculty 
nd students. 


_ Tue Hittswe Tueater. The first unit of this structure is the 
ift of the Eagle Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, 95, Mr. 
Villiam Meade Orr, Mrs. Calvin Pardee, and other friends of the 
sollege. In the main it is Greek in design, but has a raised stage 
nd a circular orchestral pit approached by a stepped ramp. The 
heater has a seating capacity of approximately five thousand, and 
s noted for its picturesque location and remarkable acoustic 
roperties. Erected 1925. 


Gates. Three of the four entrances to the campus are marked 
y ornamental gates erected by the following persons: 


Alumni Avenue—William Meade Orr. 
Westdale Avenue—Mrs. Mary C. Pardee. 
Ridgeview Avenue—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Van E. Thompson. 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


Occidental College is a private institution which receives n 
support from taxes or other public funds. Each student is charger 
a tuition fee which covers about three-fourths of the cost of service: 
given to him by the College. The balance of these costs is me 
by income from endowment and by gifts from trustees, parents 
alumni and other friends of the college who are interested in th 


type of training which this institution provides. 


The expenses of students at Occidental College are itemized ir 
the schedules which appear below. Tuition, room and board, stu 
dent body fee, and certain other fees are payable on or before the 
day of registration, in cash or by note bearing six per cent interest 
Other fees are payable as indicated. 


TUITION AND REGULAR FEES 


Payable each semester, on or before the day of registration. 


TulrIon, undergraduate’ ..................-....-:--e.s0s00000:0 nn $152.5( 
TuIrIon, graduate school..................--:s-2----00--00s.400 er 127.5 
STUDENT Bony. FEE™...2.2..2.2...--.---0--0-002¢00e0-enuacoeee-caalen a ee 12.5( 
LUNCHEON Meat TICKET".............-2.---0-..-.--c1essesonaeee eee 18.00 


(Required of all students not in residence ) 
TUITION, graduate, less than three full-courses, or equivalent, 


per half-course.............2s.s.-s--cele¢sse0seesneeceos2ocnaneee na 24.00 
TUITION, undergraduate, less than three full-courses, or equiv- 
alent, per half-course........---.-2----1:-----+-cec---eaene-est 26.0€ 
(Minimum charge $50.00) 
APPLICATION FEE (Required of all new students)..........-------- 2.0€ 


1. Tuition is the charge for instruction and for the general services of the 
College, including privileges of the Library, Gymnasium, Swimming Poo! 
and Health Center, and the artist and lecture series in Thorne Hall. 
Since this charge includes fees for special services formerly set UD a 
separate items, scholarships covering full tuition are valued at one hundred 
twenty-five dollars per semester. Fees for laboratory courses, Applied 
Music, and other special services are listed separately. . 


2. This fee is collected by the College for the student body and includes (1) 
admission to all athletic and forensic contests, (2) subscription to the 
college paper and annual, (3) student body and class membership, (4) 
dues for membership in Associated Men Students and Associated Women 
Students. The fund thus created is administered by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Associated Student Body through the Office of the Graduate 
Manager. The budget of the year’s operations must receive the approval! 
of the President of the College. Any surplus arising in connection with 
student body enterprises is available for general college purposes unde! 
the direction of the Board of Trustees. 


3. This charge entitles students to four meal ticket books valued at $4.50 
each, good for regular meals served at the College Union. { 
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RESIDENCE HALLS—ROOM AND BOARD1 


Payable each semester, on or before the day of registration, in 
ch or by note bearing 6% interest. Because of uncertainty in the 
ice level of basic food stuffs, the charges for board as printed be- 
» may be revised upward or downward by the College on one 
ith’s notice. 


RMN PP OR IVIEN:....2..............20.....000c0e-cceke cone $170.50 to $153.00 
k AND ErpMAN HAutts For WOMEN...............-.--- $217.50 to $167.50 
A deposit of $15.00 is required with all applications for rooms. 


‘acluding dinner and a credit of 35c per day on breakfast and luncheon 
nroughout the semester. 


LABORATORY AND OTHER SPECIAL FEES 
Payable upon notice from Registrar’s or Comptroller’s Office 


So oc o noon oa nc cckcnennsonnercedecssnacannedeeselnecteductie $ 2.50 
OINTMENT SERVICE, DEPT. OF EDUCATION.............--------------- 5.00 
t (fee for materials) : 
ee a cc ects ownaevventendsesnectsccceesecerensovess 2.00 
fmeeee to, 00, 73, 74, 103, 155, 156, 173, 174................22. 00 
Dumeeere ere, per half-course...............--..---.-----2---0--------e0-0---- 10.00 
‘LOGY, CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY AND PHysICcs: 
Lower Division Courses, per laboratory period.................. 2.90 
Upper Division Courses, per laboratory period.................. 5.00 
Charge in Chemistry not to exceed $10.00 per course for under- 
graduates. 
EMISTRY BREAKAGE FEE, the unexpended balance of which 
IAT SSS ac 5.00 
‘CHOLOGY (laboratory fee): Courses 133, 134.................... 2.50 
SUELO fc Sa occa ez ce cdacdedadescecbecesoannase 15.00 
'ECH EpucaTion (fee for materials) : 
ey ES 1.00 
fee CONOMICS 119-120) .............2.c..es-ccececccceeseceesceneeees 3.00 
SEMEREDENTIAL) PREC 0002000 5.00 
MS Tres Hoses sl 2.00 
‘H HALr-course in Excess or Stupy-List LimIv................ 18.00 
ETE TRATION, Per Cay... 2-2... --.esecccecssecececceeeseenee 1.00 
ANGE IN SCHEDULE, after first Friday of the semester.......... 2.00 
\NSCRIPT OF CREDITS, one copy free; thereafter, per copy’.. 1.00 
sMINATIONS GIVEN AT AN IRREGULAR TIME, each................-.-- 1.00 
‘DIT BY SPECIAL EXAMINATION, per COUTSC............-.-----------+-- 5.00 
a anos Solp cecencemencccetn eee eansee 10.00 
\DUATION FEE, Pre-technical courses............-..--------.----0----2-+- 25.00 


1Transcript of credits will not be given unless all outstanding obligations 
Mga. College have been paid in full, or satisfactory arrangements 
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MUSIC FEES* 


Payable upon notice from Comptroller's office. i 


Mr. Hartiey, Mr. CHENowetTH, Mr. SEILINC— 


One half-hour lesson, weekly.............--.-.--0:ce-:00---+1--+ $ 60 
Two half-hour lessons, weekly..........-----.--.2..-.-se-ssssescssss oe 1001 


Miss BROCKLEBANK, Mrs. Hart ey, Mr. SEILING (with assistant). 


One half-hour lesson, weekly............-.----2.22-0--cs1-se4se 45 | 
Two half-hour lessons, weekly............-.-..--1--cceececeeot/us su 80! 


Cuass FEEs In APPLIED Music— 


For each student in class of tw0................:..2--c0cceseeeeeeeeeneeeeseeee 21 

three .................. 181 

POUT o...c.ecccccceporesecandeyane 15( 

*Practice Fee for Use of Piano A 
One-half hour daily (voice students). ...0...... ces sececcccceceeeccesenccennesseceneence 

One Nour Gasly neces aleselectedaceshossousetessuesataeaselete ent ch 

Practice Fee for Use of Thorne Hall Organ 7 
15 hours per Semester ccc eh be decen cece 

Practice Fee for Use of Music Chapel Organ Al 


15 HOUPS. Per’ SOMESCOT o.oo ona cecceeteceeccececcauctscoene ses ceeeg usp sneer 


Registration Fee for any pupils accepted outside college enrollment... al 


SUMMARY OF EXPENSE 


A general idea of the expenses for an undergraduate studen'3 
Occidental for a year, excluding cost of clothing, transportation \ 
fraternity or sorority expense, is given in the following sched 


Minimum Aver? 


TUITION AND (FEES ee $330.00 $344) 
Room Anp Boarp (residence students)...............--- 306.00 380) 
LuncHEON MEAL TICKET (non-residence students) 36.00 3) 
BOOKS AND INCIDENTALS........---:0cceccooccecocecocecceeeeeosese 25.00 7) 

Total for residence students......................-- $661.00 $80.) 


Total for non-residence students...............- 391.00 45:) 
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REFUNDS 


Two-thirds of tuition only will be refunded when a student is 
f.ced to withdraw within four weeks after registration. Thereafter 
aefund of one-half tuition is made only in case of sickness neces- 
siting an absence of a half semester or more. No refund except 
f, board will be made to a student who is dismissed or suspended. 
Rfund for board will not be made for an absence of one week or 
is nor for the first week of a prolonged absence. No refund will 
b made of the $15.00 deposited toward second semester rental of 
100m in one of the College residence halls. In the case of special 
nisic fees, ten per cent of the original charge will be retained, and 
rund of the balance will be pro-rated. All refunds must be duly 
imed by letter, date of receipt of which determines the refund 
otiod, 


RESIDENCE FACILITIES 
AND REGULATIONS 


Residence in a college dormitory is increasingly recognized asn 
experience of great educational value. The residence hall acts aa 
laboratory where many problems of personal adjustment and soul 
responsibility are solved. Insofar as finances permit, students ‘¢ 
urged to be in residence regardless of the proximity of their hons. 


The residence facilities of the College include three residee 
halls, one for men and two for women, each of which is under e 
supervision of a carefully selected head resident. All meals e 
served in the College Union Dining Room and are planned frn 
the viewpoint of both attractiveness and sound dietetic princip:. 
Provisions for safeguarding the health of residence students are c: 
lined in detail in the current catalogue. 


RESIDENCE FOR MEN 


All freshman men who are not living with their parents or le] 
guardians must live in Swan Hall. The rooms in this hall e 
arranged for the most part in two-room suites, some of which hie 
sleeping porch accommodations. 


Additional residence facilities for men are available in the cc: 
munity. All men other than freshmen in residence may live oy 
in places approved by the College. Rooming or boarding hous 
may not be operated by students without college approval. 


RESIDENCES FOR WOMEN 


All women students, both undergraduates and graduates, wo 
are not living with their parents or legal guardians, must live in ¢ 
halls of residence. In the event that accommodations are not avi- 
able in the halls, arrangements for residence will be made throv! 
the office of the Director of Residence. 


Orr Hall is reserved for freshman women; Erdman Hall :t 
women above freshman rank. 


The halls contain single and double rooms with and witht 
private bath, suites of rooms, and double rooms with sleepi3 
porches. Prices vary according to the size and location of © 
rooms, all of which are comfortable and attractive. 
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GENERAL RESIDENCE REGULATIONS 


Applications for rooms in the Residence Halls should be sent to 
| office of the Comptroller. A deposit of $15.00 is required for 
} reservation of rooms, and will be applied upon the rental of the 
<ond semester. A refund of $10.00 will be made in case an ap- 
)cant gives written notice to the Comptroller of the withdrawal of 
1, or her application on or before August 15th. No refund will 
made after that date. Assignment of rooms for students already 
residence is made early in the second semester, and for new stu- 
lits in the order of their application. 


Rooms are rented for the entire college year. The combined 
yirly charge for room and board is as follows: 


Wememmeterarman Halls........-......---<.----.<--:-:--2.----é0--ee- $435.00 to $335.00 
I cect eal es $341.00 to $306.00 


‘A fee of $3.00 is collected from each residence student, fifty 
its of which covers the deposit on room key. The balance of 
$50 is turned over to the house fund to be administered by the 
‘idents. 


Each room is provided with the necessary furnishings including 
rss; the only articles to be furnished by the student are linen and 
svers for a single bed, which should be distinctly marked with the 
jole name. The College provides for the periodical cleaning of 
] students’ rooms, and for the laundry of bed linen and towels. 


The residence halls and dining room will be closed during the 
l'anksgiving, Christmas, and Easter vacations, and the day follow- 
1’ Commencement. For the three days between semesters the halls 
)1 be open and arrangements may be made for a limited number 
9meals in the dining room. During the vacations when the halls 
i closed, provision for supervised residence at extra cost will be 
ade for those students who have adequate reason for remaining 
) the campus. 


The College reserves the right to entertain delegates to certain 
10ciation meetings and conventions under arrangements approved 
) the residence students. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES AND STUDENT A 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships are awarded in recognition of academic att; 
ments and promise, character recommendations, student acti 
records and special examinations. Scholarships are non-repaya| 
Applications for Honor and General Scholarships should be fi 
with the Committee on Scholarships before December Ist for 
following academic year. The offerings for 1940-41 are as follo 


FRESHMAN Honor ScHo.arsuHips: ‘Ten awarded by the Ci 
mittee on Scholarships, two awarded through the California Sel 
arship Federation, with special consideration of academic achi 


ment. Valued from $150.00 to $350.00. 


Junior CoLtece Honor ScHo.arsuips: Three awarded by: 
Committee on Scholarships; one awarded through Alpha Gan 
Sigma. Valued from $150.00 to $300.00. 


Honor SCHOLARSHIPS IN Course: Awarded to the four , 
dents in the freshman, sophomore and junior classes who attain 
highest academic rating for the year in their respective clas 
Valued at $300.00 if the recipient lives in a college dormito 
otherwise, $150.00. | 


GENERAL SCHOLARSHIPS: Awarded by the Committee on Sc] 
arships, with special consideration of general achievement | 


range of interests. Valued from $100.00 to $250.00. 


Donor Scuo.arsHirs: Awarded by the Committee on Scho: 
ships with the approval of respective donors. Valued from a 
to $250.00. 


GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS: Three awarded by the Committe 
Scholarships upon recommendation of the Graduate Commit 
Valued at $225.00. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE EXCHANGE SCHOLARSHIPS: Two awal 
to sophomore or junior men students for a year’s study at Lafay! 
College. Selections are made on the basis of academic records ! 
asa: to best represent Occidental College. Valued at $07 
each. 


RHODES SCHOLARSHIP: Nominations for this award are wad 
the Rhodes Scholarship Committee. Nominees compete with api 
cants from other colleges and universities in the Western area. 
three-year graduate scholarship to Oxford University, valued: 
$1,950.00 per year. 
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LIST OF SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


{ue BiIpwELL ScHOLARSHIP FuNpD, an endowment of twenty-three thousand 
y hundred dollars, administered by the Board of Christian Education of the 
ssbyterian Church, the income of which is available, annually, for scholarship 
EE Leanne tt de Ll dl Mee i elt i ada $975.00 


fue Mary AnDREws CLARK AND THE Mary Marcaret MILLER MEMoRIAL 
(OLARSHIP, established by Mrs. Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
[ell and Anna B. Clark, the income of which is available for scholarship 
at he EO SO la oe ack $87.50 


THE Horace CLELAND SCHOLARSHIP, established by the Alumni Association, 
nonor of the Rev. T. Horace Cleland, ’03, is awarded to a member of the 


jor or senior class who seems most entitled to it on the basis of need, merit, 
no namcnrennnemse ypererncortac tne becpseengncmane $250.00 


Tue Ausert B. Cutter SCHOLARSHIP, a bequest of twenty thousand dollars 
‘n the estate of Mrs. Florence O. Cutter in memory of her husband, the 


p 


»yme from which is available for scholarship aid to worthy and needy stu- 


1] 


(ts, the amount to be divided equally between two men and_ two 


en ooo soees coy enrvacemaeccormtchenecnntoesgormatevesestecnettatey $900.00 
FepERATED Aip Society SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the women of Los 
zeles Presbytery to a woman of worth and need................--.--.----s-0--0-0-- $270.00 


MarTIN DwELLE KNEELAND SCHOLARSHIPS, given annually by Dr. Kneeland 
‘wo students of the lower division who have been in residence at least one 
‘ester and who have proved themselves worthy candidates for the Christian 
iistry. Each scholarship valued at $150.00. 


Tue Tueopore C. KortHEeN ScHoLarsHIP, a fund of two thousand dollars 
2n by Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. Koethen of Eagle Rock, in honor of their 
. The fund is in trust with the First Presbyterian Church of Eagle Rock; 
scholarship is available each year to a young man preparing for missionary 
MEERA SOT. OF f MISSIONATY..--— oa rams nmemnnnensen ence crore eeereens $250.00 


Tue Rosert Grant Martin GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP in English, established 
the Board of Trustees in 1931, in honor of Dr. Robert Grant Martin, Pro- 
RIS Tae aR RE ASL Lean annie eno $225.00 


THe ArtHur Nosie anp Frances W. Nose ScHOLARSHIP, a gift of $11,- 
.00 by Mr. and Mrs. Noble, the income from which is to be awarded to a 
mg man and a young woman of “ability and promise” at the end of the 
shman year. 


THE Pan-HELLENIcC SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the Pan-Hellenic 
incil of Occidental College to a woman of worth and need................- $175.00 


THE H. B. S1ttiman SCHOLARSHIP, received annually through the Board of 
ication of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A.v.u......--.-.-eccocecsoees -$50.00 


Tue Sicma AtpHa Jota Music ScHoLarsHIP, given annually by the Occi- 
tal College chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota to an upper division music major 
oN TETES ESTED TT IE Tit (3711 $125.00 


THe Peart TirFin Memoriat Funp, thirty thousand dollars, given by Dr. 
| Mrs. W. W. Tiffin, in memory of their daughter, the income from which is 
ilable for scholarship awards. 


SPECIAL ScHo.arsuips: In addition to the list given above, a considerable 
1 is annually received from friends of the College for scholarship aid. The 
unt varies, During the year 1938-39 it amounted to approximately $16,000.00. 
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The following funds are held by the Board of Trustees as endowment, t) 
income from which is restricted to scholarships: 


Blee, Mr. and Mrs. Robert: Jou...u.2.-----2..-s-ccccecencsustesnsnuiseee $ 2,000. 
Boyd, Dr., Edwin Forrest... cen eerste $ 395. 


Clark, Amma. Bop. c nnn nnaceeceecesetensncetcesecpese schon $ 1,500, 
Crawford, C. G.—Income subject to annuities for several years, 
and then available for scholarships.___.._____._.._.__ | 


Dimmick Scholarships... 2.222.020 4022.2. hacen $ 1,000. 
Files Scholarships... $ 1,000, 
Hoover, Martin, gift of Kate C. Hoover....u.2.2.2.22---2.--cncnnseceeeeneeee $ 5,000. 
Parsons . Scholarship ..c......---<1+-.0sic<dereteeovacseckecsc-urseasee selene ae $ 1,000. 
Schoonover, Mrs. L., gift of Miss Mary Schoonover......................-..- $ 663. 
Shipman Scholarship pipeepeececerterentetatnccennonnacns nto degen er $ 1,000. 
Whyte, Isabella..22 se $14,000. 


THe CHuRcH ScHOLARSHIPS: Scholarships founded in the early days | 
the College by the following churches: 


(a) The First Presbyterian Church of Glendale... 22... $ 1,000! 

(b) The Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles .................... $ 1,000. 

(c) The First Presbyterian Church, Long Beach............................-. $ 1,000. 

(d) The First Presbyterian Church, Santa Monica...................... ..-$ 1,000. 

(e) The First Presbyterian Church, Santa Ana.................2.....— $ 1,000.1 
PRIZES 


Honor Prize ror Men. The sum of $250.00 and an appr 
priate gold medal, given annually by Mr. John Jay Hopkins, ¢ 
1915, is awarded to “that man of the senior class who during h 
college course has most clearly manifested the qualifications ¢ 
excellent scholarship, manly qualities, and effective support of tl 
best interests of Occidental College.” 


Prizes FOR Oratory. The sum of $100.00 is given niall 
by Dr. Martin Dwelle Kneeland of Claremont to be used as priz 
in two oratorical contests. One contest is to be upon the theme ¢ 
World Peace; the other upon The Relationship of Religion an 
Social Violence. 


STUDENT AID 


Occidental College endeavors to assist desirable students a 
are in need of financial aid and who expect to graduate from th’ 
institution. Such aid takes four forms: Scholarships, grants ¢ 
aid, loans and employment. The student should understand, hov 
ever, that he can not rely wholly upon any or all of these form 
of aid to meet the costs of tuition and living. Freshmen or ne 
students of advanced standing, before enrolling, should have func 
sufficient to defray expenses for at least one semester. It is difficu 
for a new student to establish himself satisfactorily during the fir 
semester in college if he is engaged in remunerative work. Exper 
ence has shown that most students who attempt to meet the largé 
part of their college expenses by outside work pay too heavy | 
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»ice either in impaired physical well-being or in an unsatisfactory 
sademic record. Some assistance should be available from par- 
ats, relatives or friends, The Committee on Scholarships and 
udent Aid gladly undertakes the consideration of individual 
“oblems. 


_ Applications for assistance are carefully investigated by the 
»mmittee and assistance is granted only under the following regu- 
tions: 

1. Students who receive financial assistance are expected 
_ (a) To submit a planned budget and to live economically. 


(b) To maintain satisfactory scholarship. Assistance may be 
ithdrawn from any student who falls below an average grade of 
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C” in any semester’s work. 


(c) To live in harmony with the ideals and regulations of the 
istitution. 

(d) To spend a major part of the summer vacation in some 
ind of remunerative employment. 


_ 2. Any student receiving financial assistance of any type from 
1e College is expected to confer with representatives of the Com- 
littee on Scholarships and Student Aid before assuming any new 
nancial obligation not anticipated at the time aid was granted. This 
icludes pledging to social organizations, membership in which 
icreases one’s budget by approximately one hundred dollars per 
ear, 


Grants or Alp: A very limited number of “Grants” are avail- 
ble to freshmen of high character with good scholastic and citizen- 
1ip records who have not qualified for scholarship awards and 
ho are in definite need of financial assistance. Only those stu- 
ents will be considered who give promise of success in college 
ork and who intend to graduate from Occidental College. 


_ Moratry Repayaste Grants: Grants are available to a se- 
2cted number of students, primarily sophomores, who need finan- 
ial assistance, on the basis of a statement of intention to repay as 
ble after graduation. The amount available each year depends 
irectly upon the repayments from graduates who have shared in 
ne benefits of this revolving fund. By action of the Board of 
Tustees in 1935 this fund is designated as THE Witu1amM Warp 
femortaL Loan Funp. 


EMPLOYMENT: Where students find it necessary to work, the 
ommittee on Student Aid endeavors to assist in discovering em- 
sloyment opportunities. Numerous campus jobs are open to stu- 
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dents, preference being given to those who have been at Occident; 
one year, and to those who have proved satisfactory in work pr 
viously assigned to them. An employment grading system is j 
effect on the campus and the employment grade of each studer 
worker is permanently recorded by semesters in the college files, © 


Loans: Financial assistance is available to sophomores, junior 
and seniors from various loan funds. Loans are repayable an 
interest bearing in accordance with the specific terms of the not 
The committee may require the signature of a guarantor or satisfa 
tory collateral. Students who borrow from the loan funds agree t 
take no graduate or professional study except with the approval i 
writing of the Committee on Student Aid, until after the outstandin 


obligation has been paid. 


LIST OF LOAN FUNDS 


The following revolving student loan funds are held in trust by the Boar 
of Trustees and are administered by the Committee on Student Aid: 


Alpha Sorority 00.0000 $ 257.81 
Associated Men ' Students...0.222.00..0... 20.4 ee 100,00; | 
The John Willis Baer Memorial Loan Fund...................... 2,025.00 | 
Frank C. Bolt—Bequest.-..2.2-2.00 0 5,000.00 
Mary E. Brandt—Bequest............2.....c.-csc--sccsseeeseceeesceeceneoeee 3,000.00 
The Thomas G. Burt Loan Fund—Miscellaneous Gifts..... 7,239.53 
James Ross Clark—Gift of Mrs. J. R. Clark.................. 4,900.09 
Sallie Glass Cleland—Gift of Mary Stewart.................... ~  S0000 | 
The Mary Cunningham Fund—Gift of Occidental 
College Women’s’ Club ee . 2,0243000 | 
George D. Dayton—Gilt.....:.00... Le 1,000.00 
Grace Erdman—Gift of C, P, Erdman... 22.22... . 1,000.00 ° 
Erdman Hall oe eee 125.005. | 
Occidental Faculty Women’s Club....22.2222.. 2... scceeeeceeeee ., 9,199 ee. 
Cecil’ H. (Gamble—Gifticn30 2 7.000.00 
Mrs. O. T: Johnson—Bequest...00 5,198.39 
Kappa Sigma Mother's’ Clubiv.. 0 ee 282.00 
Mrs. Lora C.. Knight—Gift. eee 2,719.29 
Euclid W. and Elizabeth C. McBride... 2.2... . 5,000.00 
Frank H. MacPherson—Gift and Bequest.....................--- 5,670.00 
Zechariah D. Matthus—Gift of Mrs, Z. B. Matthus.......... 5,000.00 
Charlie Louise Montgomery—Santa Ana Chapter, U.D.C. 275.91 
Seeley W. Mudd—Gift of Mrs. S. W. Mudd....................-- 3,600.00 
Occidental No. 1—Gift of Clarence J. Gamble.................. 11,213.40 
Orr Halli 89.60 
Phi Beta Kappa (Delta Chapter) — 20.222... seeeseeeeeeeeee 368.50 
Phi Gamma Delta Mother’s Club...2222.22.22.....e-eeceeeeeeoeeeoeee 50.00 
Gertrude ‘8,’ Thomas—Gift. 0 2 5,000.00 
Walter Van E. Thompson—Gift...w.2. oe eeteeeeeeee enone 1,750.00 
Gharles H, Thorne——Gift0) 0) 5,000.00 


The William S, Young Loan Fund—Board of Christian 
Education, Presbyterian Church 22.20... cui. ee ennoenoenee 8,086.27 
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| The following organizations maintain active interest in making loan funds 
stilable to Occidental students: 
American Association of University Women, Glendale Branch. 
‘American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch. 
‘Beta Phi Delta Sorority. 
Beverly Hills Woman’s Club. 


/ Business and Professional Women’s Club of Pasadena. 

Delta Omicron Tau Sorority. 

Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club. 

_Ebell Club of Los Angeles. 

' Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority: The Myrtle Thompson-Ida Uzzelle Memorial 


lind. 
Henry Strong Educational Foundation of Chicago. 
Hollywood Rotary Club. 
‘Los Angeles Rotary Club. 
Omega Mu Pi (Bethany Presbyterian Church). 
Pasadena College Women’s Club. 
Shakespeare Club of Pasadena. 
Twentieth Century Club of Eagle Rock. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
| AND STUDENT AID 


_ Students of Occidental College pay approximately three-fourths 
ie cost of their education through tuition. To meet this ever- 
cpanding differential between tuition fees and cost per student and 
» equip the institution thoroughly for its larger work increased 
adowment is sought. Two hundred thousand dollars is desired to 
uild up the scholarship and loan funds to the point where students 
f character and promise may receive four years of college training. 


The College invites its friends who are particularly interested in 
us phase of its work to subscribe to these funds. Specific informa- 
on concerning the administration of these funds may be secured 
rom the President or Dean of the College. 


STUDENT AND ALUMNI ACTIVITiS= 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


An active student association, operating under a constitutio 
and by-laws, controls certain student enterprises under the supe 
vision of the College administration and functions through it 
Executive Committee, which includes the following elected officers 
The president, vice-president and secretary of the student body, th 
president of the Associated Men Students, the president of the Assc 
ciated Women Students, and representatives from athletics, foi 
ensics, dramatics, music, and “The Occidental.” The Graduat 
Manager and a faculty representative are also members of th 
Executive Committee. The Committee meets once a week to discus 
student problems, plan social events, promote student activities o 
the campus, and reflect student attitudes on questions of adminis 
trative policy. The activities of the Association are financed b: 
a fee of $12.50 per semester. By action of the Associated Student: 
this fee is required of all undergraduates and is collected by th 
College. The fund thus created is administered by the Executiv’ 
Committee of the Associated Students through the office of th 
Graduate Manager. 


A limited enrollment at Occidental College offers ample oppor 
tunity for every student to participate in student government an( 
campus activities. The activity program is well-rounded and pro 
vides for almost every type of individual and group expression 
In most cases activities are carried on under the sponsorship 0 
student groups or societies. 


THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 


The Associated Women Students, an organization to which al 
women students automatically belong, fosters and promotes the 
college interests with which its members as a unit are particularl) 
concerned. It sponsors much of the social activity of women stu 
dents. Through it the upperclass women try at the beginning 0! 
the year to establish right social relationships for women entering 
the College. Special and individual guidance for new women i 
accomplished through a sponsor system. Sponsors are carefully 
selected from upperclass women who have demonstrated their un 
derstanding of college problems and their interest in new women 


The A.W.S. organization consists of an Executive Board an¢ 
an auxiliary Council. It annually appoints the Women’s Tribunal 
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y1ich is a court composed of six members from the upper classes. 
"is board has as its objective the maintenance of the traditions 
ed ideals of the College. The president of A.W.S. is a member 
« the Executive Committee of the Associated Students and of the 
‘ident Affairs Committee. All duties and activities of the A.W.S. 
ce carried on in cooperation with the Dean of Women and the 
Jrector of Residence and Social Activities. 


| The organization is a member of the Southern California Inter- 
dlegiate Conference of Associated Women Students and of the 
‘estern Section of the General Association of Women Students. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 


_ The Associated Men Students’ organization is concerned with 
te welfare and functioning of the men’s activities on the campus. 
‘not only sponsors social life, but also maintains a scholarship 
fnd from which a worthy student is given assistance each year. 
(ae men’s assembly each week is sponsored by the association. 
(ae of the main events of the year is the Annual Men’s Visiting Day 
nich affords an opportunity for contact with students from high 
‘hools and junior colleges. An annual men’s dinner is held also 
(ch year, with some prominent person as speaker. 


_ The A.M.S. Council is composed of six representatives of various 
‘en’s organizations and two elected members at large. From this 
‘oup there is elected a secretary. The president of A.M.S. is 
(ected by the men of the college. He is a member of the Executive 
‘ommittee of the Associated Students. 


ATHLETICS 


The department of Physical Education promotes many forms of 
‘tercollegiate and intramural sport for men and women. As a 
‘ember of the Southern California Conference, Occidental College 
ich year schedules formal contests with members of that Confer- 
ice as well as with other leading colleges and universities of the 
acific Coast. Opportunity is given for tennis, boxing, wrestling, 
votball, baseball, track, swimming, water polo, cross-country, 
meing, handball, basketball, tumbling, and gymnastics. The 
ollege believes in and encourages all forms of wholesome athletics 
id outdoor recreation, and carefully guards the physical well- 
sing of its students. 


The College has no legal responsibility for injuries or other 
images suffered by students in any activities on or off the campus, 
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or in travel to and from said activities, or for any expense in con 
nection therewith. This applies to students training for athletic 
or participating in either intramural or intercollegiate contests 0 
any kind or resulting from participation in other events. Student; 
who engage in such activities do so voluntarily and assume th 
risks incident thereto. See Health Regulations on pages 26-28 a 
more detailed statement of service and expenses. 


FORENSICS AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


For all students interested in oratory, public discussion, anc 
debate the College offers every opportunity. Both men and womer 
maintain an active forensic schedule which includes colleges o! 
Northern and Southern California as well as periodical encounter: 
with universities from the East and Middle West. Forensic activity 
is placed upon a purely voluntary basis and the extent and scope 
of its schedule is dependent only upon the ambition and capacity 
of those participating. During each year the Speech departmen! 
presents several lively student symposiums before the student body 
on questions of immediate interest. A chapter of Tau Kappa Alpha 
national honorary forensic fraternity, is established in the College; 


Radio programs are broadcast regularly by the College fron 
some of the major studios. These programs afford to students ir 
the Speech and Music departments an opportunity for practica! 
experience in radio work. 


Students interested in dramatic production maintain an organi 
zation known as the Occidental Players. This group in cooperatior 
with the department of Speech Education produces several play: 
each year. Many of these are staged and directed entirely by 
students. One production, either a play or an operetta, usually i 
given each year in the Hillside Theater. 

MUSIC | 

Men and women interested in music find an outlet throug 
organizations which are exceedingly active in the course of the year 


The Orchestra presents a home concert each season, plays fol 
the opera and other college programs. Certain members are se 
lected to play each spring with the All-College Symphony Orchestré 


in Santa Barbara. | 


The College Choir, numbering one hundred and fifty voices, i 
composed of the members of both Glee Clubs and other students 
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vo wish to sing. The Choir presents two oratorios each year and 
gists at the college convocations, commencement exercises, etc. 


_ The Glee Clubs are formed by men and women who have gained 

ttir membership as a result of ability shown in competitive trials 
e the opening of the college year. Each club annually gives a 
Ime concert, makes a tour of approximately a week, presents a 
rmber of programs in various communities adjacent to the campus 
ed participates in the Southern California Glee Club Contest. 


_ The Band plays for many of the student assemblies and athletic 
cntests. 
STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 
| The college newspaper, “The Occidental,” appears weekly dur- 
ig the school year. “La Encina,” the annual, is published in May. 
bth of these publications are edited, managed and staffed by stu- 
‘nts and afford excellent opportunities for experience to those 
no are interested in journalism. The editor of “The Occidental”’ 
‘elected by the student body and is a member of the Executive 
»ommittee of the Associated Students. The editor of “La Encina” 
appointed by the Executive Committee. 


_ A “Handbook” of information is issued at the beginning of 
ich school year under the auspices of the student body. 


OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 


_ The students of the College maintain several semi-social or 
yecial interest groups, each of which has a faculty sponsor. These 
‘ganizations include the following: Press Club; Book and Candle 
Jub; Dial and Laurean, women’s literary societies; Kappa Zeta, 
iedical fraternity; Theta Kappa Delta, nurses’ fraternity; Sigma 
Ipha Iota, national music fraternity; Delta Theta Psi, journalism 
aternity; Phi Epsilon Kappa, national physical education frater- 
ity for men; Women’s Athletic Association; Kappa Nu Sigma, 
istory fraternity; Phi Kappa Alpha, economics fraternity; Var- 
onian, library club; and Cosmopolitan Club. The Student Chris- 
an Association is organized for the promotion of religious inter- 
sts. Tiger Claws, a service club based on recognition of partici- 
ation in student activities, is an organization of sophomores and 
inior men which aims to foster school spirit and loyalty. 


Honor societies are maintained by senior men and women; that 
f the men is called the D. O. Club, and that of the women is known 
s Dranzen. 
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Social organizations for both men and women are in existen 
on the campus. The men’s organizations are the fraternities 
Alpha Tau Omega, Phi Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon a 
Kappa Sigma; and a non-fraternity group, the Independent St 
dents’ Organization. The women’s groups are: Non-Reside 
Women, Alpha Sorority, Beta Phi Delta, Delta Omicron Ta 
Gamma Kappa Theta, Kappa Epsilon Chi and Zeta Tau Zeta. 


OCCIDENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
(Organized 1894) 


Every person who has completed at least one semester of unde 
graduate work at Occidental College is entitled to membership ; 
the Occidental Alumni Association upon graduation of his clas 
Graduate students who have completed a year of work at the Colle 
are also eligible for membership in the Association. The Associ 
tion, which is under the direction of the Alumni Council, seeks i 
contribute to the upbuilding of Occidental and to strengthen th 
bond which exists between the College and its former students. . 
sponsors the presentation of a series of lectures and the publicatio 
of a magazine. Local Occidental Alumni Clubs are organized i 
several different communities. One member of the Board of Tru 
tees is elected each year by the Alumni Association to serve for 
term of three years and the interests of the College and the Alum: 
Association are more closely integrated through this representatior 


The Occidental Alumni Association is a member of the America 
Alumni Council through which it has contact with the activities ¢ 
similar groups throughout the country. 


DEGREES, HONORS AND PRIZES 
HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1938 


Doctor of Laws 


CuHarRLEs Keyser EpMonps 
CHARLES BarcLay Moore 


DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1938 


Master of Arts 


Witutiam Watson Burt 
Rosert PAINE 
Doris I. WORCESTER 


Bachelor of Arts 


1K. AMEND 
‘AcE Stuart ANDERSON 
1) J. APPy 


‘s KATHLEEN ARMSTRONG 


[ARGUERITE ATWATER 
/SWENDOLYN AUSTIN 
) EvizABETH AUSTIN 
tn BAKER 

yoTTE M. BAKKELA 

“2 WILHELMINA BaRNES 
AARET M. BARNHISEL 
JAM ALDEN BARTLETT 
yNCE EvizaBetH Beck 
WE lone BEECROFT 
»NZO BELL 

oLE V. BOWMER 

> SeELwyn BriTTAIN 
0. BRowNn 

-1 LoutseE Brown 

RD Frank Brown 
jacE DanteLts Brown 
LAM J. CALDWELL 

. ICE IRENE CAMPBELL 
ExT Hit~is CARLEY 

1 Loutse Carr 
rcIA CASEY 

141s Merotyn CocuRAN 
JHA Louise Cocks 
1, ELizaBeTH Compton 
J ARET E, Coon 
Int WiLtEY Cospy 
| CozzEns 
it DANE 

ARRIETT DAVIDSON 
4 Mary Dawson 
12T L. De Line 
ITHY IpumEA Donat 
In S. DuUMKE 


La Vira Oxttve DuNCcAN 
ELpon DuRHAM 

Roun O. ENFIELD 

GeRALD ALLAN EsTEP 
Bernice Laura FELt 

Fiora EvizABeTH FERGUSON 
Jane FRAMPTON 

Exsre MARGARET FREDIN 
GRACE ELIzABETH FURSTENFELD 
B. GLEN GARDNER 

Joun Witit1am GARNER 
Nancy Eucenta GARRET’! 
FRANCES BARBARA GARRISUN 
Don Francis GATES 

EpWIN CHARLES GROH 
Pierre VAHE Halic 

Marion Day HAmpPpson 
Mary ANNETTE HARLAN 
Eruyt Louise HartsoucH 
Vircintia HEDGES 

Wituiam Arzt HEIDEMAN 
JamesieE Myxtius HENDERSON 
PaTrRICIA CORINNE HENRY 
Stanton Kay HERBERT 
CHARLES GEORGE HOLSBAC K 
Dorotuy Hosmer, Jr. 
CATHARINE JANE HOWE 
ELIzABETH JANE Hoyt 
Witi1am Kossutu Hunt 
CHARLES FRANKLIN HutcuHins, JR. 
Georce VAIL INGLES, JR. 
RicHARD IRONMONGER 
Joun Epwarp JOHNSON 
Wittiam MosHEer JOHNSON 
Puy tus ELina JONES 
HELEN KALLSHIAN 

Lois B. Kiser 


JEANNE WITHINGTON WHEATLEY KRUMPHOLZ 
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Irvin Davin Levy 

Roy LitrtrLeEJOHN 

Motriy HiLiarp Loomis 

Jean Lyncu 

James Ivan McCLosKey 
Matcotm ConkKitin MacC.Luer 
ANDREW Waucu MacCormick 
CLiarK MacDona bp, Jr. 
JANET E. McGuire 

EvizaABeETH Louise McLANE 
AnnéA Mary MacLennan 
Curistina Mitprep McMartin 
Marcaret Matcom 
MarcaretH RutH Martin 
HarrRIETTE MELDRIM 

Lois Exsa MESSsLER 

WaLter B. MiIppLETON 

JoHn F. Mocine 

Puitip Dexter Morse 
MarIAN FrANces Myers 

W. Horrman NANCE 

Dona.p L. Norpvo.ip 

ExsigE OLSson 

Marion EvizaBetH Parsons 
JOSEPHINE RAEFREDA PAauULsoNn 
SAMUEL Pearson, Jr. 

CiyDE EMMETT PFEIFFER 
Aucust ALAN Post 

PRISCILLA ELLEN Post 

HELEN MarcuErRItE RAMSELL 
HELEN LucILLE Ray 

Joun FrepericK REEp 

ARAM SAMUEL REJEBIAN 

June Lee RENNIE 


Ratpu JAmes RICHARDS 
CaTHRYN A. RISEBOROUGH 
ROSELLA ROSECRANS 

Acnes Morrison Ross 
MarJORIE ROWINS 

LELAND SHERWOOD RUSSELL 
WInNIFRED M. Scott 
CHARLES WILLIAM SEEKINS 
EpitH WHITNEY SHEARIN 
FRANCES SIEBER 

Patricia JEAN SMITH 
Rapy E. Smita 

LouIsE SNORTUM 

BertHA MAE SPEICHER 
James ROBINSON SPENCER, Jr. 
MartHa ELIzABETH STANLEY 
Epita McKenzir STEVENS 
Car E. STIERLE 

Tuomas F. Sut.ivan, Jr. 
Sopure TetsuKo TAJIMA 
PHEBE ADELLE TALBERT 
ANNALEE LOUISE THOMPSON 
Betty JuNE THOMPSON 
MarcaAreET E. THOMPSON 
Louise HAWKINS VILLARD 
BERNARR WADE 

AuprREY ANN WELCH 
CHARLES Marion WEYAND 
Brooxs Epwarp WILLIAMS 
Park Fretps WoLLAM 
Avice Marie WriIcHT 
Carter HoucutTon Yates 
GERALDINE YOUNG 

Rutu YUNKES 


SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1938 


Doctor of Laws; Honorary xcccancocceeooecnsineriensersee ee le a 
Master of Arts. ee inettonas eee seeceses Se 


Bachelor of Arts -i£ cis cl sete de a 


HONORS AWARDED IN 1937-1938 
During the year 1937-38 the following students were elected to the De 


Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa: 


CHASE DANE 

Joan Mary Dawson 
Gienn S. DUMKE 

Nancy Eucenra Garrett 
Pierre VanHE Haic 

Mary ANNETTE HARLAN 
Vircinia HepcEs 
Patricia CORINNE Henry 


Cuartes FRANKLIN Hutcuins, Jr. 


RicHARD IRONMONGER 


Roy LItTLEJOHN 


ANDREW WaucH MacCormick 
Curistina Mitprep McMartin 
JOSEPHINE RAEFREDA PAULSON 
Aucust ALAN Post 
WINNIFRED M. Scott 
CHARLES WILLIAM SEEKINS 


Epita McKenzie STEVENS 


CarTER HoucHton YATES 
Rutu YUNKES 


PRIZES AWARDED IN 1938 
Honor Prize for Men 


Carter Houcuton YATES... 


REGISTRATION STATISTICS 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION 


1938-1939 
Men Women Total 

alle 38 28 66 
ig 101 69 170 
at id ac =a Oe 83 171 
sae a ol 75 156 
a dll Cl SL a an 97 123 220 
Fs te ae -~ 4 7 9 

ONES alll _ 409 383 792 

SUMMARY OF STUDENTS BY STATES AND 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
1938-1939 

28 No. Students States No. Students 
‘ov abel An WNotth vDakotacu. 1 
0. 0 io AO PAR OTORON etree eteende ota eetn eas 
re CumPennsvivaniges oo ae 
5 eel) oot, DakOta. ee 
ae sed GY TA UTC Rea Sele aga HSMN nw tT 
(i Se rae 
; [5° 1 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
a eA oat ATOCHIN Ae ott A eine ead 
0 a 1 TYREE ae ger ia tence eet cate “ 
oo reat Gerinan Valier ee te 
a Brel ee CIADAN eee ee ee wk 
ot hi Ae oPanarnia ane ee ORs i es 
(hac Se —_—- 
1 a ee 5 TOTAL ves ei eraivas Wi 


— 
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The home addresses indicated in this register are in the State of Califor, 
and the city of Los Angeles unless otherwise indicated. The general post of; 
address of students in residence is Occidental College, Los Angeles, Califorr 

The superior figure 1 indicates registration for the first semester on. 
2 indicates registration for the second semester only. The dagger (+) indica 
withdrawal during the semester. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS | 
Aimer,’ RutH.McGay see ee 1110 Moncado Drive, Giend! 


A, B. Adelphi College 

Amenp, JAMES! ee -2415 Langdale Aven 
A.B. Occidental College 

Bacisy, Sivviae se Se eee -1215 Lodi Place, Hollywo 
A.B. Colorado College 

BEAUDREAU, KATHRYN... ee 2348 Norwalk Aven 
A.B. Coe College 

BERRY, ALFRED) cc) OU ee ee _964 E. 5th Street, Long Bea 
A.B. Occidental College 

BROWN, (WALLACE Eile ae eee _1245 N. Sierra Bonita, Pasade 
vy B. Occidental College 

Bort, (BInUl o e  e e e 2125 Las Colinas Aven 
A.B. Occidental College 

CUNNINGHAM, CAROLINE... 02. ee _1230 N. Geneva, Glen 
A.B. Stanford University 

DAVIES. DAVIDT sibcd eee ee 3030 N. Santa Rosa, Altade 
A.B. University of California at Los Angeles 

DELPHEY, © FEUEN occa ccc av tonne ellos Chil 
B. M. University of Redlands | 

Diz, Frorence 20 ee 1229 Cedared 
A.B. Occidental College 

Donat, DoRoTHy.2 ee eee 1719 17th Street, , & 
A.B. Occidental College | 

DumkeS GLENN ee ee 1109 S. Isabel, as 
A.B. Occidental College 

FASUEY. BARBARA Soe 6125 Carlos Avenue, Hoth 
A.B. Occidental College 

ENFIetp, Rowine). 62 er 3860 Aquilar re 
A.B. Occidental College : 

Fisher; RoOpert 2200000 eae 5333 Sierra Villa Dri 
A.B. Occidental College 

FRAMPTON, JANEicociuc ce Ot Oe pane ee _.1221 S. Maryland, Glenda 
A, B. Occidental College 

GaRNENS JOHN? SUS i ee ee 604 N. Louise, Glenda! 


A.B. Occidental College 
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I ee 1422 Wayne Avenue, South Pasadena 
A.B. Occidental College 
Cec 388 N. Hill Avenue, Pasadena 
A.B. University of California at Los Angeles 
Sa SS Electric Street, Glendora 
A.B. University of California at Los Angeles 
cee rentns 4774 Magnolia, Riverside 
| A.B. Occidental College 
uN 1622 Obispo, Long Beach 
A.B. Occidental College 
SETAE ee 1600 Campus Road 
_ A.B. University of California at Los Angeles 
TIT COREA NG oka eac serene enone 1256 Divisidero, Fresno 
A.B. Fresno State College 
UPA CO 1256 Divisidero, Fresno 
_ A.B. Fresno State College 
rE EO ..1106 Nolden Street 
_ AB. Occidental College 
FNMONGER, RICHARD2..........-..-.—--------ce-oee= 1366 Milwaukee, Denver, Colorado 
A.B. Occidental College 
ee 4985 Pasadena Avenue Terrace 
A.B. Occidental College 
aa URE ae eR Ae Yosemite 
B.S. University of California 
Wem CORA BURT2.0.2 1311 Dartmouth Drive, Glendale 
, A.B. Occidental College 
MEMIOE RANKS Cy 1311 Dartmouth Drive, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental College 
SUCRE _1101 Green Street, San Francisco 
_ B.S. California Institute of Technology 
I ee 46414 N. Gardner 
_ A.B. Occidental College 
WRU LAWRENCE! 618 N. Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills 
_ A.B. University of Southern California 
eR 5232 Rockland Avenue 
| A.B. Occidental College 
WUAnTNEY, A. KenneTH2... 16201 Ventura Blvd., Van Nuys 
| A.B. University of California at Los Angeles 
ASrecor, Marsortel...._.........--.-. _1341 8th Street South, Fargo, North Dakota 
A.B. Occidental College 
NRTA Ty 540 West Ivy, San Diego 
_ A.B. Occidental College 
SM RED 520 20th Street, Merced 
A.B. Occidental College 
|MAsTERs, Es Sd SoS 1707 Campus Road 
A.B. Occidental College 
BORER HD 725 Plymouth Road, San Marino 
| A.B. Occidental College 
(RTIN, MAMAUPLIVADETH _1342 Norton Avenue, Glendale 


A.B. University of Arizona 
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Mason, Mary Lovlse..........-..-0----0---+-- 1300 N. Marengo Avenue, South Pasaden: 
A.B. University of California at Los Angeles 

Mertprim, HARRIETTE 200s Be ees ee -1420 N. Central Avenue, Glenda 
A.B. Occidental College 

MIDDLETON, WALTER@ 2 ee eee 298 E. Neece Street, Long Beacl 
A.B. ‘Occidental College 

Mocine; JOHN? eee ..2341 Cove 4 
A.B. Occidental College 

MOSELEY, EVELYN....W-...-.--0-------—--- 420 Fillmore Avenue, East Aurora, New Yor 
A.B. University of Buffalo 

Norpvoip, Donatpl 2 a ee ._14540 Hamlin Street, Van Noy 
A.B. Occidental College 

OAKS, JUNE. oo ee 1331 N. Wilton, Hollywoo: 
A.B. Chapman College 

PACKER, ANTOINETTE MA 003 eee 91 N. Allen, Pade 
A. B. Occidental College 

PAINE, Ropent ton a eee 1851 Comstock, West Los Ages 
A.B. Occidental College | 

PAULSON; JOSEPHINE 2 eee 1144 N. Mentor Avenue, he 
A.B. Occidental College 

PFEIFFER, CLYDE.20 3 2 eee .-1691 N. Raymond, Pasadens 
A.B. Occidental College 

RotnH, ROBERTy oe eS eee ..342 N. Avenue i 
A.B. Occidental College 

Scott, WINNIFRED! 0000s 20 0 bie Se ee 2149 Navarro Street, Altaden: 
A.B. Occidental College 

SEWELL, MARY VIRGINIA. 20000 eee -1153 S. Crescent Height 
A. B. University of California at Los Angeles 

SMirn; ARTHURS 0 Ue ye ee 1371A East Wilson, Glen 
A.B. Occidental College 

Spencer; DOROTHY 22.400 hs es ee _5222 Live Oak View Arai 
A.B. Occidental College 

SrresHiy, STUART 2.20200 eee 2938 Mos 
A.B. Stanford University 

Turemic, Nepral... an vecencmentreeseidamsierennleserenonmercndescs VO nn ns 
A, 'B. University of California ' 

TRZASKA, (ROSARIO* 2002 ee 5256 Eagledale os 
A. B. Occidental College 

Voutya; Brsste.ji cts oe ed 1959 Glendale Blvd 
A. B. University of Arizona 

WELCH, Enwanb Pants oo Oo eee 4426 Ambrose Avenu! 

A.B. University of Southern California, M.A. Harvard University 

WILLIAMS; Witt Anpe fo ei ee 751 Mountain View, Monrovi : 
A.B. Occidental College 

VouNRES)) RUT oe i 5025 Rangeview Aven 
A.B. Occidental College 

SENIORS 

ABBOTT RAILEY..20 foe ott ee _Lido Towers, Lido Isle, Newpor 

ADAMS MOIS! ce Re ee ee ee 940 Kenneth Road, ay 

AMBROSE, JAMES 020 0s ee _125 E. Tulare Street, Dinub: 
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NERSON, un ie SI I Sa a 1949 Cerro Gordo 
a EEE aE el eo 4837 San Marcos Place 
Ee Box 762, Park City, Utah 
i a oe Oe 905 S. Harvard Blvd. 
RTI ALD one secmieemonene 1020 Cawston Avenue, South Pasadena 
sn ee ee 2439 Paloma, Pasadena 
a nd Ee Sa 1454 Elevado Street 
RE nc 993 N. Madison, Pasadena 
Rr 1975 Meadowbrook, Altadena 
a Star Route 2, Box 330, Porterville 
an cseceeeeemeroretwte -Lingerlong Ranch, Spadra 
I Si 1112 Orizaba Avenue, Long Beach 
RSE 215 E. Calaveras Street, Altadena 
ES SS neo 651 West Cypress Avenue, Covina 
DUANE 1480 Lorain Road, San Marino 
a ee 447 N. Avenue 56 
SE P. O. Box 175, Placentia 
PeenieER, FRANCES. 1704 Laurel Street, South Pasadena 
ee 5762 Fallbrook Avenue, Canoga Park 
SS 2 SERRE IS ZS 4220 N. Griffin 
dE 4056 Jurupa Avenue, Riverside 
yp SIE ac _1575 Paloma Street, Pasadena 
a a A NR 94314 Sunset Blvd. 
SE eh eo Box 1352, Avalon 
ie sepa Sa SSIS ce Box 1352, Avalon 
ROLL, Ruri os ae CDRs 740 Arden Avenue, Glendale 
ITER, oo SS 2424 Las Colinas Avenue 
Y, a 226 N. Robinson Street 
a oh aaa a NEE aa Knippa, Texas 
SE SE ea 505 N. Campbell, Alhambra 
cia Ss PR ee oe ED 490 S. Avenue 60 
RU CICT MAS ee 1007 W. Foothill, Monrovia 
gS 1901 West 66th Street 
EE EEE Sn eee 5327 Eagledale Avenue 
DETEUETOANNE.2 357 E. Foothill, Azusa 
EE 2755 Carlaris Road, San Marino 
a 2755 Carlaris Road, San Marino 
348 S. Roosevelt, Pasadena 
ere ee 2104 Laverna Avenue 
TI 4151 Dundee Drive 
ee 5124 Alta Canyada Road, La Canada 
DUIVANCY. ..822 North Olive Avenue, Alhambra 
Sc ee a 6201 Ocean Front, Venice 
Semmens, JOSEPH 401 S. Freeman Avenue, Inglewood 
ee 402 “G” Street, Oxnard 
eee Box 10, Chloride, Arizona 
0D ESE 5328 Ellenwood Drive 
erie 1422 Alhambra Road, South Pasadena 
ST) 776 S. Madison Avenue, Pasadena 
nee 6125 Carlos Avenue 
SE 2046 Ridgeview Avenue 
SL 2666 Durfee, El] Monte 
ERLE Box 24, Star Route, Capay 
ALEN, FRANCES. Ce ce ine i a ee lees 5315 Loleta Avenue 
LT EERE En 1236 Stanley, Glendale 


ey _917 Providencia, Burbank 
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PERRELL, | CLIFFORD. ee 121 S. Granada Avenue, Alhamb 
Fox, (ERNEST i 1436 Mt. Pleasa: 
BOT OH a CO EN Le a 1661 Grandview Avenue, Glenda 
BRICK, ROBERT 00000 5922 Tipton W; 
(CAPFERS. DARREL D 00202. (NU NUR 3 eee 2110 Oak Knoll Avenue, San Mari 
GAGE) (BOYNTON coo eee 125 Paramount, Clearwat 
GARDINER JACKic00 2 8110 S. New Hampshi 
GATES, VIRGINIA Artesia, New Mexi 
GIBFORD)! MARTOR YO al 1420 Laurel Street, South Pasader 
GLENDINNING) }CADILLONUGA Ee Oe i 1570 Las Lunas Street, Pasader 
GRACE.) FRANCIS ye Gi Src Ea a 921 South Coast Blvd., La Jol 
GRAHAM, WILLIAM HOWARD.....W2...--0.---ccecceeeeeoene 1286 Fifth Street, Crescent Ci 
GREENLAW, ROBERT C2 i .1305C East Harvard, Glenda 
GREENLEE; PAULO 20 i No 115 S. Highland Avem 
GROVES: GEENN AU Cae 5939 Miles Avenue, Huntington Pa; 
STN ERE ea SU acs 520 S. 3rd Street, Montrose, Colorac 
Haack: KaTHertne ie 4924 Buchanan Stre 
HALE "DONOHO Laie Oe i) Oa 1128 E. Second, Long Beac 
HARDISONG RAN Re NNT Ns a eae 700 E. Orange Grove, Glenda 
PEAS CHG RORECR NSU Na Nh res cls Melty a ee 370 S. Berkeley Avenue, Pasader 
HENDRICKS, 'GUEN ee 2834 Whittier Blv 
HERBIG; SHIRLEY ..20 0 ee Rt. 4, Boise, Idal 
Hore, (BEROIN Whee th oe ia at ae 1825 E. Mountain Street, Pasader 
Hocosoom, WILLIAM We 618 N. Haywor 
HIOLBENS PERRY Que ae 1937 N. Alexandria, Hollywo¢ 
Houcu, Harry. a ee 936 S. Burlingt: 
Hoven Ton) Or i Me Ose aa ae 1340 Old Mill Road, San Mari 
HOWARD, ARTHUR 0000 eo 249 S. Spalding Drive, Beverly Hi) 
Howe, (Evetyn2 ee 1019 Alton, Wilmingt: 
HUDDLESTON; (Rexlu Uk 348 Magnolia, Anahei 
Hipsoni)\ James ci in Ne 738 Orizaba, Long Beai 
Honter,\Greorcry inne i 1603 Hillcrest, Glenda 
HO NTRESS LEONARD ee 412 N. Griffith Park Drive, Burbai 
Hurst ALBERTA ey il Ua aaa 417 Ninita Parkway, Pasadei 
Taree NORMA ee TRE TUNE Zn Tames 1735 S. Los Robles, San Mari 
Tease WiLEra ecto Ce re VE ea 1715 Cleveland Road, Glends 
JONES GLADYS IU ial My t Wa Sal eeagioe 522 N. Elm Drive, Beverly Hi 
Jones, RayMonp PARKER..............-------- 1205 Fremont Avenue, South Pasade' 
FORDAN) Tne ee 1327 Stratford Ave., South Pasade' 
JODELL) HARVEY ol Da 5675 Olympic Bly 
KARR ADR BRT Ege nee Ulu Mean ISA aN 3801 Mt. View Avenue, Pasadei 
Reever, Kerra ais eh Me ae 1408 White Avenue, Fres’ 
Kertoce,) Louise -BiLien ie an 427 Grand Avenue, South Pasade’ 
KINARD. POR Ny I EU 2742 Brinker Avenue, Ogden, Ut 
Rita wn alge iO i a a 1211 Reynolds Court, Glendé 
NER, VIRGINIA ee 2008 Le Droit Drive, South Pasade: 
KRODISH) MERLE COT a Ee ey) 206 W. La Palma Avenue, Anahe} 
1D 4 Yaa a ss esas CMa Op AON ced pL Ue ATA ALCO USM Mer ys 11 Bowen Court, Pasade 
LAnbes, Fano lp dU a eee 5400 Homeside Aven 
TAN PATER ONO aa CN 719 S. Maryland, Glendé 
Tew S ORR 0k ee a A he er Se a 295 Vista Avenue, Pasade 
LANDSEV A GCHANDERR EG Oe alee as 1212 Cottage Grove, Glendé 
Topi, WV REET A Ra 2 cee 4408 Westdale Aven 
Me@oor i WintrRen £00 acre ae 132 Ellis Place, Fullert 
MecCReany, JACK Te aU Ce Ua _198 Broadmoon, San Leand 


Mc@uria) KATHERINE Seo a ea 520 N. Los Angeles, Anahe: 
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GRATH, OO hs _215 Loma Avenue, Long Beach 
IKE, BETTIE..-—-—--—----—-—-a--nn-n-n--nn-an-nnan--nnn neon nnnn nen 4719 College View Avenue 
SNRTRTB ATG 0 371 Adams Street, Sierra Madre 
EOD, GERRY ---.---e-e--nne-eeeeennneeeneennnneeeececnentececccccstcemmnnenecenn 955 N. Ridgewood Place 
EOD, JEAN..n.—--n-—------n2020-n20neeeemoeanen nnn ennensnneenemnenentenencecsenec teen 1127 Angelino, Azusa 
GNUSON, ROBERT....—-.—---—---—-----------------0n-—-nennene- 70 S. Greenwood, Pasadena 
0 aaa are 804 N. 17th Street, Boise, Idaho 
TERS, THOMAS. -..------------—a-----n--n-eneennenenesoe conse 373 S. Marengo, Pasadena 
OHN. 2 829 Mission Canyon Road, Santa Barbara 
See HARTES.- 319 S. Indiana, Anaheim 
(ROW DARRELE 1631 N. La Brea 
TELE CTE ST EES eae eae 6707 Sylmar Avenue, Van Nuys 
(St Ee 27 S. Fifth Street, Alhambra 
SERRA EA 1114 Garfield Avenue, South Pasadena 
nc oneetamenene 744 E. 53rd Street 
ISON, JEANNE.-.--.--—------——---n=--2—-an0-—ona-—-nnnnnnennnnennemnnrnnr ence 4906 Stratford Road 
Ss SS ha ES 645 Azusa Avenue, Azusa 
ER eenenenennemnnnrene 1575 Hill Drive 
on 345 W. Loraine Street, Glendale 
SES 3621 Ramona, Riverside 
Ss nen 926 N. Orlando Avenue, Hollywood 
EE ae 1354 Virginia Avenue, Glendale 
SEP AMELIN ..712 Magnolia, Pasadena 
Steen 1735 West 41st Drive 
a LE 4849 Yosemite Way 
EE ESS 389 Lincoln Avenue, Pomona 
A 1134 Center Street, Redlands 
TAM 4593 Merrill Avenue, Riverside 
EE 63334 West Santa Barbara Avenue 
0 Ga 1123 E. California, Glendale 
ead SS a eee 205 N. Kenmore 
a Lo an 742 E. Lemon, Monrovia 
eS 2 ENS ea 6023 Springvale Drive 
Peet lOHN...- No. 1, St. Paul’s University, Tokyo, Japan 
A Me SSE Ra _933 Coronado Drive, Glendale 
pe ARGARET. 340 Salem Street, Chico 
ER 1585 Oak Grove Drive 
i 105 Francis Street, Corona 
I) EE ESET a 734 S. Mathews 
DEI 841 Stratford, South Pasadena 
EE 3511 Balch Avenue, Fresno 
oo MS es 6173 Fishburn Avenue, Huntington Park 
NE 800 Oak Knoll Circle, Pasadena 
GALCKG ELEANOR eeernccneen 2112 Addison Way 
(OOK, (lv alle a _36 Hickory Road, Lombard, Illinois 
Gi EIERMANN. 601 Michigan Blvd., Pasadena 
I .....2149 Navarro, Altadena 
Es IE GS 14649 Gilmore St., Van Nuys 
EE SUES ES ence ann 703 N. Fickett St. 
ETS TSE Ea 135 E. Jefferson, Pomona 
MRMEravPABCARET 1833 Alpine Drive, San Marino 
S'S 1301 Main Street, Corona 
En 1000 Acacia, Glendale 
RUTEPNANGY 2 _1608 Camden Parkway, South Pasadena 
sh TN ls he a 2075 Norwalk Avenue 


imNc, Don 824 Stratford, South Pasadena 


AAO Ree neem ee wenn econ en nan enw een ses emer eaasesssessos= 
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STEBLER, FREDERICK000 00 100 4532 Sixth Street, Rivers: 
STORMS, ‘MARGUERITE.: oe ..321 E. Lomita, Glend) 
STRUBE, BEVERLY 22h" 8 Oo Dee ee 680 Plymouth Rd., San Mari 
STumMpPr; HERMAN. ee 508 15th Street, Santa Mon 
SWENERTON, HENRYV 22000 Uh eae 506 E. Center Street, Anahe 
TART, STANLEY 2 ee 2150 Corson, Pasade 
TRATCHER, JACK 00 Ua ee 6636 Vesper Avenue, Van N; 
TTORTON, SACK 500 aes a ae _7336 Vassar Street, Canoga P; 
TWEEDIE, RRO Wr en ee eee eee ~1140 Marine Avenue, Wilmingt 
VAN Erren, JOHN ee 476 S. Madison, Pasade 
VROLYK, JEANNETTE ate lathe a os atl SL spe ares rr 5105 Almaden Dr: 
WALKER, Payiris) So a -2060 Fremont, South Pasade 
Watrtine, N&Etsone le Rt. 1, Box 127, Fow 
WALZ, ALFRED. ee 5235 College View Aver: 
Wayutne, Howarpi 00 eee 2951 Sycamore, La Crescei 
‘WEAVER, ()J OY CE scoops 6251 Afton Pl: 
Wiz. MARIANO Miho Ue ee ee eee 1617 Hillcrest Avenue, Glend: 
WHEATLEY, TORN ie 2 es 310 Roselawn Avenue, Artesia, N. « 
WHITE, Menvi Korn 2207 Laverna Aver: 
Watenwky: JAMES. 50 eye eee 1595 E. Mountain Street, Pasade 
WHITSELL, CHARLOTTE. ee 4921 Meridian Str 
‘WirMan, Hanoupcie oul peor Oo ee .671 16th Street, San Bernard 
Wirson, |Roperta. oe ..3968 Sixth Aver: 
WoLiamM, WENDEUL.o. 2 Tucson, Arizc 
Woop, Henry) 2 ee 436 S. Arroyo Blvd., Pasade 
TORR ARI ch tel Deane ae _428 Raymond Avenue, Glend: 
Yost NaNnGyi ede .2012% E. 2nd Str 
ZIMMERMAN, (\CLAVRE S000 10 Ah 0 oA a 038 N. Jackson Street, Glend: 
ZINN | BETHY 2080005 Dewey k A ..342 Pasadena Avenue, South Pasadea 
JUNIORS 

Appitt, EVAINE®. Co 437 N. Agi 
ABEL, Pippip co re ee oe eee 5631 Reseda Blvd., Tarzia 
ADAMS,’ TUGENE 2 Ugo ea ee 252 El Nido, Monroa 
ApEN, PHYLLS..0002 2 ee Part 
AIDEN, JOHN oe Oe ee _1737% S. New Hampshire Avere 
Basuor, DORIS. ee 2726 Lakewood Avere 
BATEs, Pino SiR ee 506 Maple Avenue, Carpintea 
BEAM; BETTy (22.20) 0 yee 3001 N. Marengo, Altadia 
Boster,’ Ja Mes jo ee 703 Glenmore, Glende 
BOOTH, HERBERT U0 Gla 1251% N. Las Palmas, Hollywd 
Bowie, ‘Gornon. 220 169 S. Harvd 
BREARLEY, JEANNE a or es 410 2Ist Street, Santa Mona 
Brown, Bent 1427 West 12th Strt 
BROWN, SYDNEY 220002 en ee 3227 Manitou Aveié 
Buan Ror ees a 1511 Durant, Santa /a 
Burch! Pair “121 N. Ridgewood Ple 
BurKEY,/) NOEL ceil UN ti lela 1308 Huntington Drive, South Pasada 
BURTON, WILDIAM A oi ee 614 South Van Ns 
Burton, ROTH a ae 3908 Chapman Place, Riverse 
CAMPBELE; WALTER Debi: -i40L _619 Milan Avenue, South Pasad 4 
CARDEN UOT OV Cee Oe 2317 Laverna Ave'é 
CaSwEr ts) MARGARET o0e2 oe ee ie ee 845 W. Hillcrest, Monrcé 
CHANDUER) ELEANORS 2.00 otha) 0 ee 2718 Lakewood vee 
CHAPMAN: Pauve So a ee 1320 S. Harv 


COCHRAN, ‘THARRTET 03005 Oe ee Box 224, Din’a 
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EE 1135 Lincoln Avenue, Pasadena 
CIA THERINE oo 1064 N. Raymond, Pasadena 
SE SEIBAS 205 N. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills 
5 a i A 6201 Ocean Front, Venice 
I Te 3445 Laclede Avenue 
EE 518 S. Birch Street, Santa Ana 
EE _612 Olive Street, Carpinteria 
Pe OROTHY __330 S. Michigan Avenue, Pasadena 
ne _125 Stanford, Garden Grove 
SS RRS ~439 N. Myrtle, Monrovia 
eur) SLIZABETH. _980 E. Villa Street, Pasadena 
i ener enteric 251 S. Mariposa 
PAS ALICE) 4935 Carpenter Avenue, North Hollywood 
SOARGUY Neo 305 Pleasant Street, Pasadena 
oo cence ren rerenenewnrnvereee 943 Ocean Avenue, Santa Monica 
a i A ._5403 Maplehurst Avenue 
a 5 2240 Norwalk Avenue 
TER TTY ART cen ceeneceveeecvessereeerenpeen _128 S. Church Street, Downey 
Neen cecmeronemsnaenmrenesemnentemerwrmene _3243 Menlo, Glendale 
I eens _10 Bay Island, Balboa 
Te 214 E. Victoria, Santa Barbara 
PPP IPARBARA 115 S. Highland Avenue 
ae 2975 Broadway, San Diego 
a 400 Beverly Blvd., Montebello 
Se CTI TAS 1545 Chelsea Road, San Marino 
Guna-THakurtTA, LEELABATIL...._....-—....—--..-------- Ananda Ashrama, La Crescenta 
Ee 19501 Devonshire, Chatsworth 
SeeeeenARY EILLEEN... _501 Cumberland Road, Glendale 
ao A CE 3900 S. Flower Drive 
TimewewON WIARGARET.... 7721 Ivanhoe Avenue, La Jolla 
Le 549 S. Lucerne Blvd. 
OE a el 5254 Dahlia Drive 
SMEMEIAMES 110 N. Nevada, Carson City, Nevada 
PPOROTHY. 1000 West Roses Road, San Gabriel 
Te nn eenarnecccneenes 714 E. 37th Street, Long Beach 
REEPEEIVLARY FRANCES nn nnnnnnnnnnnn-> 634 22nd Street, Ogden, Utah 
EeOPESON, MARY _.2441 Riverside Drive, Santa Ana 
HHENNESSY, EpMUND...._...____________......_... 1622 S. Campbell Avenue, Alhambra 
ITOCERT 935 N. Oakland, Pasadena 
IPR y eu cc) 50 es Trona 
SURE VIN 1443 Armadale Avenue 
EE 2120 Ridgeview Avenue 
PERT 487 South El Molino, Pasadena 
i 13525 Chandler Blvd., Van Nuys 
Tr 813 Wyoming Avenue, Moosic, Pennsylvania 
i Armuelles, Panama 
Oe 6620 Corona Avenue, Bell 
|) ..2580 Carlton Place, Riverside 

oO _194 Walnut Avenue, Bogota, New Jersey 
as 4904 Del Monte Road, La Canada 
ae _11239 S. West Blvd. 
a _2742 Brinker Avenue, Ogden, Utah 
1 PT 140 S. Conant, Burley, Idaho 
(SP 1015 Columbia Street, South Pasadena 
a 160 Lincoln Place, Monrovia 


WAREEEMSYONEY 70 Monterey Road, South Pasadena 
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KKRISTENSON, RALPHL ee 606 West 80th Street 
IAMSON, ROBERT. 200 a ee ._0136%4 Ellenwood Place 
PASHAN: JOA eee se. —1809 N. Van Ness Avenue, Hollywood 
Lawky, Berry 2000) a 4407 Blackthorne Avenue, Long Beach 
GENDSAY,HARRIETTE _1440 N. Gardner Street, Hollywood 
LINDSLEY; (PRED. So Se ee 2027 Ridgeview Avenue 
LINNERT; (MARTON 20 406 S. Glassell, Orange 
LOOMIS! ROGER Ce Baa 610 West Hellman, Monterey Park 
Lorb, RUTH. ee 1817 N. Avenue 5} 
LOTT, ARLENE. ee 2715 Armstrong 
MACBETH, SHIRLEY. 829 Baldwin Avenue, El Monte 
McCCaas GENeVIBVi ci) le De ere 2434 Mohawk Street, Pasadens 
McCune, ROBERT 4915 Glenalbyn Drive 
McDowett, Wiiiiam RopeRTé oe 2863 Broadway, Eagle Rock 
McRenzit, ELizapern oo ae Foothill Road, Carpinteria 
McMENAMIN; JOHN. ee .-1206 Cahuenga Blvd; 
McNatr, DONALD GARLA ae 1833 Linda Rosa Avenue 
MARSHALL, JosEpHE 2 ee 1533 N. Avenue 4€ 
MASSEY, JUNE. ee .228 S. Pomona, Bres 
MEAS WELL, MELVIN a ..624 S. Main, Santa Ang 
NIEERAN GILBERT tn UNG Ties ough he aaa 804 N. 17th Street, Boise, Idahc 
MILLIKEN, ROBERTO oe ..1500 N. Chester Avenue, Pasadenz 
VTE IAIN) FRA ts Oe a a ee _1002 N. Van Ness, Santa Ang 
MORADIAN, JAaIRS 22 Rt. 1, Box 421, Kermar 
MORGAN) WILLIAM ee 1521 Diamond Avenue, South Pasadenz 
MORRIS) BARBARA U5 Uo NE es eee ..285 Linda Vista Avenue, Pasadenz 
NAvSKY,; "ALBERT ee 5661 Ash Stree! 
NEAL, MARION: 2) 1857 Campus Roac 
NE WLAN ee ie a a ea _1757 Midvale, West Los Angele 
NeEwMAN; 'DorRoTHEAT OU 3936 Scandia Way 
NitAnr, (BROOKE eS 1888 Campus Roac 
NIXON LOIS eee ORLY Seat a aie eee 411 Lincoln, Glendale 
OLMSTED, CHARERSt iat i Ne 536 S. Catalina Avenue, Pasadene 
OSTRANDER; DONALD 0200 Den DN Say as ee 730 Balboa Street, San Franciscc 
PAvEN |PATRICTAL Oty a 3921 West Avenue 4¢ 
Parvis, Marcery 2.0 0 1754 N. Avenue 5: 
PATTERSON, GREENUP..-.-a-c-coce-cececeseeeeeneeeneeenes 511 E. Sunset Canyon Drive, Burbank 
Patrerson, Marie Louise oe ee 1529 Irving, Glendal 
PEN Ay ALANS ell Pili Ma ws 7412 Woodrow Wilson Drive, Hollywooc 
POLAND) DEVERUY oe Ni re aa 2011 Primrose Avenue, South Pasaden: 
PREPCHARD OV IRGINDAN. fn aU ae 2118 Greenleaf Street, Santa Ané 
PROGHASKA) HaRRy ss one 231 N. Alhambra, Monterey Par! 
PUAMIG ATR, DAC re Ok EU ei OC ee 425 S. Mayo, Comptor 
RECABAREN, JAMES Cociiot Sp CU Ue ol a eee 1318 S. Wilton Place 
REYNOEDS “Ray 0G Roo le Baal i aries OG 21 Alden Street, Hartford, Conn 
RICHTER, SHIRLEY-ANNES 0 455 Woodbury Road, Glendal« 
BLEDEL OSA Rites ae re 1305 N. Alta Vista, Hollywooc 
RIVERS FRANCES 2/2000 CN 2 re a 1574 Paloma, Pasadené 
RROWELUA mee ie [leak ae a UE AOD a 1419 N. 20th Street, Boise, Idahe 
Ey Os 2 BUR OH HAY ECA ome UCASE TS Blo a sll LAW EAU Se 1318 Milan Avenue, South Pasaden¢ 
SANTIESTEVAN CO TIENRY co BO ene ee 6111 Scenic Avenue, Hollywoo¢ 
SCHEELE OIROSA May. eae liod MANE a ee ea 2279 N. Fairoaks, Altadené 
ScHnemer, ArRNotpi co a oe Morro Bay 
SEAMANMERANCES (610300 0h Su CVS UE C12) a ee 3241 Lowry Roac 
PLA eB LIEN AP nae vai On itll EAU RaSted 2267 Lambert Drive, Pasadené 


SHEPHARD DEAN 0.07) as AN tO ea ea a .-2104 Ridgeview Avenu' 
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cn noes meneveromee 131 May Avenue, Monrovia 
as a EONS aS 1719 Cleveland Road, Glendale 
\1TH, TAYLOR..._....-....-...-...-..----..-------2020 Primrose Avenue, South Pasadena 
SE A 1809 West 21st Street 
ie RIA CES lec Un 402 E. Las Tunas, San Gabriel 
cA a ane lee a 2225 N. Allen, Altadena 
ASE 2931 22nd Street, Bakersfield 
ESE _331 East Coronado, Phoenix, Arizona 
EL SR 567 Prospect Blvd., Pasadena 
SERRE EL I, RS once 1815 Campus Road 
PR VIRGINIAS 505 “H” Street, Bakersfield 
\TTERUD, ae 711 S. Chapel Street, Alhambra 
I PEATEAN. 266 S. Catalina, Pasadena 
5 Eee an 3254 Flower St., Huntington Park 
tte 2077 Ridgeview Avenue 
SER OTH 1307 Moncado Drive, Glendale 
a aE 405 N. Marguerita, "Alhambra 
SeRAUF, JAMES. 1316 Colorado Street, Boulder City, Nevada 
‘ELD, A SL ea eal R. D. No. 2, Mentone 
PUUOUARENCE _62 W. Washington Street, Pasadena 
Ra 475 E. Glenarm St., Pasadena 
EN 1920 East Duarte Road, San Gabriel 
ee W INIFRED.....____..__._-_-------- 537 N. Macley Avenue, San Fernando 
SST) a Newport Island, Newport Beach 
CEPAGLENN 547 E. Branch Street, Arroyo Grande 
JILSON, Ty _100 E. Linda Vista Avenue, Alhambra 
SE LSS _24103 Narbonne, Box 607, Lomita 
JOOLLEY, (yy ed aa NEARER A 2051 N. New Hampshire 
'RICHT, ue aS 815 E. Mountain, Glendale 
SPP RANCES 310 Sequoia Avenue, San Jose 
ATES, ow a eae 1436 West 25th Street 
it aU a MISS SES: SS MNS AAG ans es onan eal Fillmore 
SOPHOMORES 
ITIP EUAN 1720 E. McFadden, Santa Ana 
a ale _1415 Cedar Avenue, Redlands 
Lo as LESTE eo SE NO 1821 Las Flores Drive 
RT EMED oe, 518 Cedar Street, San Carlos 
rrr eer Box 42, Orange 
ERQUIST, og RS ESR 0 i _367 S. Oak Avenue, Pasadena 
RO PIDWIN 7003 Arbutus Avenue, Huntington Park 
MMV IDDTAM 144 N. “D” Street, Exeter 
‘ONHALL, Ropert Drees pO ii 3548 Lemon Avenue, Long Beach 
ORNHOLz, UL Sy ot EE 69 Route Ferguson, Shanghai, China 
rare rien Yh 5159 Almaden Drive 
‘ROWN, Rosert PECL Ny eters Vie) Yuh a ae _200 S. Lafayette Park Place 
TIE Rr 2132 Ridgeview Avenue 
Rene, ROBERT LEWIS... 769 Bonita Drive, South Pasadena 
EU TMCINTA R.F.D., Box 167, Calipatria 
NE LEE A UA, co 4220 Griffin 
STEAM OSS 5214 Shearin Avenue 
ET SEP NORE 5620 Mt. View, Riverside 
MeEPEO KENNETH 120 36th Street, Manhattan Beach 
LS a eee 2718 Lakewood Avenue 
LARY, EMU Wt Bell Ranch, Indio 
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Coteman, RoperT.W ee Tupme 
(COLLINS, CECIEY cctitul ie Sete Ne Sse 1830 Spruce Street, South Pasader 
COON, WULLTA Manne een ences eee eeenreercenerseee |) EE, Alvarado ee 
CORNUELLE, HERBERT acces se a scene me 


GOVERDALES LOIS 0 eee _4117 Vista, Long Bea 
COX) WELT 5285 Coringa Driy 
CULBERTSON, LOLA. 1453 West 50th Stre. 
CUMBERLAND, MARY..........---...-—----——---- 349 Booth Avenue, Englewood, New Jerse 
Curtis, KATaRYN 20 ee eee 1433 N. Avenue 4 
DAVIS) TAC ee se 1720 4th Avenue N., Fort Dodge, Iow 
DINSMORE, JANICB. O80 ee 1222 Grace Drive, Pasader 
EMERSON, ARTHUR...000 0.2/0 2109 La Verna Avent 
EVANS, FERC. occ owe 
EVERETT; JEANNE Nt _629 Alameda Street, Altader 
Farra, WI LLiaMe ee 209 Center, El Mon‘ 
FIsHer, NEAL. i 2050 N. Avenue 
FELoyD, WILtiaAM 2000 J ON ee 527 West Olive, Redlanc 
FORD, TACK 42000 Oe Ae ne ._Rt. No. 3, Grand Junction, Colorac 
FORRESTER, BETTY...) 1627 Ard Eevin, Glenda: 
GALBRAITH, RICHARD? 3127 Ettrick Stre 
Gans; Herren tis 507 a Ph ie eee _1344 Andenes Drive, Glenda’ 
Gates, DAvip 2008 20) Oh ee _5239 Highland View Avent 
GENTRY. MARUAL ul cr a ai .655 Terraine Avenue, Long Beac 
Gopparp; CHARLES. 5626 Irvington Plac 
GRANT, MARTORIE 2. eee 332 N. Kenwood, Glenda, 
Hatsey; Caarves Le Roy. a eee _4 Gaviota, Long Beac 
HAMLIN, (HERBERT 2 ee 1459 El Miradero, Glenda! 
Harrison, Grorial.i ee 1854 Montiflor 
Hoee, KENNETH oe ar 1126 N. Chester, Pasaden 
Hoist; THELMAy 2S ee ee _1050 N. Walnut Avenue, Burban 
HOLMAN JOAN eee ee .._2722 Washington Avenue, Santa Monic 
Hort, Berry. oe -Box 414, Huenem 
Houston; Don. 0s os ee 2361 Allview Terrace, Hollywoo 
Houston, Gemma cn _2361 Allview Terrace, Hollywoo 
HOwett, BaRpARAS 0) we 8 ye 223 N. Milton Drive, San Gabrii 
Hupeent: Jean oe ee se ae 940 Darby Road, San Marin 
Hont.: BARBARA (000 1180 Oak Grove Driv 
Hun, Garr 2517 Hill Driv 
Incram, E_mer ELtswortul....__......------- 834 Third Street, Santa Ros 
JOHNSON, MARVALICE 2 1830 Carlisle Drive, San Marin 
JUETT, JEANNETTE Cy oh eee ..2059 Ridgeview Avenu 
Ken Grorce) 080 hae ee __4462 Mulberry, Riversid 
Kirk, Nortaror:.i ie ee Box 1002, Visali 
KRUCKEBERG, ARTHUR) 0 ee eee 5039 Montezuma Stret 
LANpIs, “HARRY? ee 1255 N. Sycamor 
[UEUSINCER, VIRGINIAL ch ts oe 1344 Kellam Avenv 
Loomis, HILLARD ee 2045 Escarpa Driv 
Lowry, {Pautal (00 ee 5224 Sierra Vill 
TvOWS Tee Ei ea 8 eee 922 Victoria Avenue, Coron 
McDoweit) Jean. oo eee 1821 Campus Roa 
MICK ARLIN BETTY 0. eg On es a eee _Box 151, Huntington Beac 
MGEEE Jor eee aN ce _1084 Summit Avenue, Pasaden 
MecKevvey, “AntHur?0 0 eee 731 S. Oxfor 
MCLAIN VELAR Ke ee a ee 1882 Campus Roa 
McLEAN ROBERT _21 E. Junipero Street, Santa Barbar 


McMartin, Janet.cucc300 tn ee 520 20th Street, Merce 
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GEES at a 821 S. Bonnie Beach Place 
IVI ATE TN Fe _5944 Whittier Blvd. 
SST Sg 1247 N. Detroit Street, Hollywood 
og 0 SSR ec 715 S. Serrano Avenue 
5 Sa | Sea 2031 Ridgeview Avenue 
CCIE 121 Stanford Avenue, Garden Grove 
MeUORIZABETH. 1132 West Bay Avenue, Newport 
Oa ea eae ale El] Mirador Hotel, Palm Springs 
DET RENNETH 14422 Hamlin Street, Van Nuys 
RE 2548 East Glenoaks, Glendale 
Naso, Henry RayMonp2.................--.-.-.... 418 N. Garfield Avenue, Alhambra 
2400 St. George Street 
EREDERIC. 2480 Cumberland Road, San Marino 
CERRY ANNe renee 4652 Oak Grove Circle 
VELYN2 2704 Ocean Drive, Manhattan Beach 
WNOURSE, MARGARET ANN1..._........—.------------o--o-nee--- 914 25th Street, Santa Monica 
GE Sn ELS ee 1575 Hill Drive 
SS 5 RIS na 303 I Street, Brawley 
Mn LOBERT -— nen nn ene 1961 La France Avenue, South Pasadena 
Sse a Ra 4910 Mt. Royal Drive 
a ES 1538 N. Ogden Drive, Hollywood 
cea a a a 5833 Eucalyptus Lane 
act ha ce 2622 West 74th Street 
Rete WV ILETAM> eee .270 Molino Avenue, Long Beach 
SS _724 Santa Rita Place, Mission Beach 
a -1215 Banning, Wilmington 
SEROSON, DLANCHE 1762 Monte Vista, Pasadena 
RIVA 1520 Cleveland Road, Glendale 
ia SS 1600 Campus Road 
i a ecceneme tere 332 N. 16th Street, Montebello 
RS SR lcs Sa Carpinteria 
RESELL TINGS occ eee renter eee 1150 Oak Grove Avenue, Pasadena 
renters 3545 Beechwood, Riverside 
LCC ATTE 4526 N. Griffin Avenue 
TT OT ee 2730 Boulder Road, Altadena 
CUPANNE SD _3336 Huntington Drive, San Gabriel 
ISEMPLE, GARDNER ELiot..._-..-..--_.--_-...-_..-___.- 2900 Blanche Street, Pasadena 
SY pa I ..151 E Street, Oxnard 
see Presidio of Monterey 
a ct a 852 N. Hawthorne Blvd., Hawthorne 
(SIMERMAN, BETTY JANE...—....—-...-....-.—---—------- _1815 E. 14th Street, Long Beach 
a I Reem ..1736 N. Avenue 46 
ie ATHERINE.._._.___ _1304 El Cerrito Circle, South Pasadena 
a SSS eee 650 La Loma, Pasadena 
la 2003 West 75th Street 
Dane ee 2456 Houston Street 
SEECORTLAND!. .__220 Linden Avenue, Long Beach 
iS Ra cece 4341 Price Street 
- Se _1300 Gates Place, South Pasadena 
ga 519 Nolden Street 
EO WINIFRED.... 334 Roycroft, Long Beach 
SS a a 740 South St. Andrews Place 
te oerry Lou... ..___._ 211 West 2nd Street, Downey 


Waker, ROSEMARY........----..---------------------------D41 Oak Street, Laguna Beach 
Warp, Evans..__.___.__..____....__.__-.__.--_..-..-206 E. Alameda Street, Downey 
Warson, Berry 896 ~La Reina, Downey 
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bY oy ea Bott SOMERS MANNSLVAAPONLM Sar ma nU ATS SCO 8 5214 Rangeview Avenu 
WHITE, WALTER ~<a ceneeencren ew eeeneneneereeeenne ene LN: igieroeee 
WL, ROBERT eee eae Bertha, Minnesot 
WHTTIA MS, ROBERT Jal Ce et 820 Stratford Avenue, South Pasaden 
WILSON, \JEANNETTEA i es 632 N. Normandi 
Vounc,,ARTHURVALLEN. SU oes ..1725 Chelsea Road, San Marin 
FRESHMEN 
ADATR DON Oe ee _254 Avenue Monterey, San Clete 
ALEXANDER, RUSSEEI Ce ae 1555 Cleveland Road, Glendal 
ANDERSON; DoNALD@ OC ae 2142 Ridgeview Avenu 
ANDERSSON,  GARLING coo oe 2454 Earl Avenue, Long Beacl 
Baker, CHARLES RICHARD. 5742 Third Avenu' 
BAKER, JACQUELINE ne ee 5846 Carlton Wa 
BALL) RICHARD). eo ee First and D Street, Wheatlan: 
BARAGER, |RENNETHT. 1833 Linda Rosa Avenu 
N39 gd Boy cy OA D1 1 OMEN Oca A ata NERD OGG 916 18th Street, Santa Monic; 
BELLING SI OE ra SES ed 1300 West 12th Stree 
BENNETT, EVELYNi2 El Tor 
BLACK, BETTY oi ties ORCA h NDE 427 S. Maple Drive, Beverly Hill; 
BLEED ee eee 1312 N. Baker, Santa Ané 
Brome, Lots ee ee 9379 Magnolia, Arlingtor 
BoLLINcER, ROBERT AL Cu eG ac ae ee 2360 Melville Drive, San Marinc 
BOVEE, Doris 0 OO er 212 N. Plymoutt 
BOWER, MARCELUA 0002005 of) 0000 eye Heine ae ae 711 N. Myers, Burbank 
BOYNTON, ‘FREDERIC(. ee 1170 La Loma Road, Pasadenz 
BRADBEER) JEAN 0 UT ha te a ee 3129 Freeman, San Diegc 
Brass; ‘DoOwcias i Nit ri Goa) er Ey 5321 Candace Place 
BROADHURST, BETTY Le i eee 3601 E. Sixth, Long Beack 
BROOKSHIRE; JEANLO 253 Clark, Bellflower 
BROWN: BARBAR AL 2c gle ven) are ta eee 1927 N. Edgemont Avenue 
BRYANT, |‘ MART ORIEWW 300 ee 5225 La Roda Avenue 
BURDICK, JAMESTicios che Oa ee ae 2004 Galbreth Road, Pasadenz 
Borsows, HELEN ee ee 5202 Maywood Avenue 
BURSON, BARBARA cM Oa ie Ai Sl eyal 64 La Verne Avenue, Long Beach 
Bonne, Jo: ANN a ee 2466 Moreno Drive 
GAMPBELL, (‘JEAN i ee 3333 Beswick 
CAZIER, CATHERINE} coi ee Wells, Nevada 
CHAMBERLAIN, ‘ELEANOR 02005208 in a ee 2280 Adair Street, San Marine 
CRTARE TON: (RAN N PEIN BEAT He Sed Sea eee 415 West Center Street, Placentia 
OBITTICK, EWEANOR MU Os AN) tN a La Jolla Manon La Jolla 
Certs) ROAR or ee i a Oe aa ..1003 Grand, Santa Ana 
CUAVT ONS DOROTHY wens ee See eae 2449 Ridgeway Road, San Marino 
CLEAVE, ‘JOHN PLENARY 20 oa i 775 Guerrero Street, Can Francisco 
CLELAND) "GEORGE aa i NL 1852 Campus Road 
CLEM MER.) MARTON S20) codices ele alae 842 Oxford Road, San Marino 
CLEMMONS) DOROTHY Ae RCo Ue 1007 West Foothill, Monrovia 
Cook, fe eee NLT 1432 Hill Drive 
CorneELL, WV ETT ANTE SU a _1847 Alpine Drive, San Marino 
CumIns, Avast alle CL oe) a 5125 La Roda Avenue 
Dyas ie VEAL Cr Be ee ae 2320 Roenoke, San Marino 
DAMON, FARNHAM UALDEN M00) aes oi ee 402 G Street, Oxnard 
DAViS; | DOROTHY.) a _1734 Oxley Street, South Pasadena 
Dave Winco a _1734 Oxley Street, South Pasadena 
DEE MS A ON i eae 2385 Lorain Road, San Marino 


Dre SERPA, 552 |, OAM NIM MUP NSpEsae) Ne eeePN ENUM ANGRIMLASPO ner FONE | 223 Chrisman, Ventura 
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IRS EA 732 Rosemont, Pasadena 
SEE ES A ea ..448 North Avenue 56 
pTIOROTHY.200 1654 San Gabriel Avenue, Glendale 
Seen GHESTER.___.___..__...__...._.--..--- ._205 W. Genesee Street, Flint, Michigan 
SeTRGINTAS _6233 Mulholland Highway, Hollywood 
eee 600 Linda Vista, Pasadena 
Fs sain a el A ae Le 1405 Scott Avenue 
IE 1103 Cardiff Avenue 
RG 1417 Hepner Avenue 
a eS 508 N. Las Palmas 
ERM 3150 Olive Street, Riverside 
Ss SES EER nA enn bonnnOnUn ans 1900 Hill Drive 
SUETAREQUTE 140 West 101st Street 
ES ee eee Casmalia 
SETINOR JANE. 2306 Montezuma, Alhambra 
te SE ccc Rt. 2, Box 21, Holtville 
TORQTH Ys 3030 Raymond Avenue 
EE 5241 N. College View Avenue 
SEA TREEY 1221 South Maryland, Glendale 
en 701 31st Street, Manhattan Beach 
ete eee LOSEMARY 3909 Rosewood, Riverside 
OEE Ln ade coe 719 N. Tujunga, Burbank 
PE ...502 4th Street, Artesia, New Mexico 
RT 140 N. Jackson, Glendale 
OA oeerpeentesoceeresinnes 5620 Aldama Street 
isReeTy ELIZABETH... _623 Greenway Terrace, Kansas City, Missouri 
SE VIRGINIA. 4702 College View Avenue 
IR ee Box 427, Atascadero 
5 SS a 116% S. Vendome 
NTE eeeerentyrerevieeeeerewee 200 E. Lomita, Glendale 
SEP 726 Euclid Avenue, Beaumont 
ET _726 Euclid Avenue, Beaumont 
SAD 456 Macneil Street, San Fernando 
OES EES NA 1821 La Cresta Drive, Pasadena 
ReeeeUARYO VIRGINIA. 760 S. Bronson Avenue 
OLE TE 1259 Adair Street, San Marino 
eT YS 1033 Montrose, South Pasadena 
SS ES EO _271 La Mont Drive 
re rere 5139 Argus Drive 
nantes 8 12th Place, Long Beach 
SMEEMLTARRISON?. 4704 White Oak, Van Nuys 
tree he 707 6th Street, Marysville 
SE ep 103 N. Switzer, Hollywood 
CT S88) RUA SES SES 2315 Ninth Avenue 
TON 4661 Nob Hill Drive 
Pawerncet 1875 Lemoyne Street 
'JoHNson, (GOTT sc. Use le lL NIE aR SER Box 71, Carpinteria 
nermnrremer ne 4963 Hartwick Street 
SREAN VIRGINIA _272 E. Glenarm Street, Pasadena 
ETC 410 Armsley Square, Ontario 
)KENNEDY, BARBARA. _3120 E. 13th Avenue, Denver, Colorado 
nT eee ee eee 2023 Huron Street 
aa 212 N. New Hampshire 
EORTinr eNO 1555 N. Avenue 46 
gS Se OE 1960 Escarpa Drive 
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Keost, Ovivetccu ho eee 730 S. El Molino, Pasaden’ 
WAING SPAT MOORS oe i 3626 Lankershim Blvd., North Hollywoo 
LARKIN, Dororeyc Ske ee Beni ou Ts _421 N. Howard Street, Glendal 
LarricK, HERSCHELL-W 2 Solana Beac 
LARSEN) (AUSTIN Goo oe ae ee -705 S. Hudson Avenue, Pasaden 
Le Baron, Witiiam NEWTON... 1852 Fair Park Avenu 
LEETHAM, “CUFFORD. 2 mr UennnMaLM einstein 1119 Neola Stree 
Lewis;\ MARGARET os ae eee 309 Bon Air Street, La Joll 
Linpskoce;: NORMAL. ee 215 Palmetto Drive, Pasaden’ 
LINDSLEY,) RICHARD... ee ._2027 Ridgeview Avenu 
Lott; WEBSTER? eee 2715 Armstrong Avenu 
LOWNSBERY, ISABEL? ooo oo cacce hcl htc eee ..1361 Oakwood Avenu 
LvcetrT, NORALL ee 3851 Edenhurst Avenu 
LYNN, Binet ee -1605 Silver Oak Terrac: 
MacBetu, ROBERT a ee 829 Baldwin Avenue, El Mont) 
MCDONAID (RUTH tt. ca _1010 San Gabriel Blvd., San Marini 
McDowett, MARGARET... 5407 Delaware Avenu 
McNIco1, Mary FRANCES_.......---. 2600 S. Pershing Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
MACKEY) "VERDAL8 200 SNE) OO OA Se ene 387 Jasmine, Laguna Beacl 
Ma.tmMstEeN, Mary MARGARET............—---- .33 Hillcrest Apts., Salt Lake City, Utal 
MANN LELA IBESS2.0 ce 502 S. Roselawn, Artesia, New Mexic 
MANNING, ;ANALEAJ SE er os 40 Hillcrest Apts., Salt Lake City, Utal 
MARSH, ALBERT yet) yl ae 115 State Highway, Copperton, Utal 
Memorr,\\Gati on ee ~915 Magnolia, Burbanl 
Merritt, MONA.) eS ee 1536 Allen, Glendal 
METCALP: ‘BARBARALOU. oer es eee 1170 Lorain Road, San Marine 
Morritr, Eva JANE 5257 Loleta Avenut 
Moore, ‘ZEANNETTS 1047 West 49th Stree. 
Morcan; LoviSiccce ee ..3641 Somerset Drivi 
Murpny, PARE Ae ee ee 3475 Lemon Street, Riversid: 
Mounray; DOUGLAS) oe Rt. 1, Box 201C, Oros 
WIURRAY DA CR Ca Uk es ee ede 3638 Linwood Place, Riversidi 
INAGCLES TOURER oil) Pi ce ies ee a ee 321 West Maple Street, Glendal 
NAKATA, RUSSELY oe ee 916 Winona, Pasaden: 
NicHots\/ BUEEN 2A ee 549 Spencer, Glendal 
Noste, Hersert Wesroni 2.) 1357 West Haven, San Marin« 
Norns, Manyortes icin a Oe ae aes 122 11th Street; Seal Beact 
ODELL, “MORGAN... ee 1906 Escarpa Drivi 
OFTEDAL SVERRE G00 et Oe 1016 N. Pacific, Glenda 
OLIVER c ARIE Eo ead aS 747 Dolores, Stanford University 
OLSEN; ATDEN Be ee 509 South Street, Glendal 
Owens ROGER cut ee ee ee _132 N. 43rd Street, Omaha, Nebraske 
BALMEROCRY RON oe ca eae 926 N. Orlando, Hollywooe 
PARTS WW TUT A Mec Fo ee 512 Roselawn, Artesia, New Mexic« 
PECKHAM, Prange ole ee 118 N. Coronado Stree: 
PETERSON JOCK ia ee 3345 Xenophon, San Dieg 
PETERSON, NANCY ic oe Ne ee 3345 Xenophon, San Dieg 
Poptry, Max’ MpRRITt 22000 oe 1024 Fifth Street, Santa Monic 
Pounp Hope ie 356 Oak Vista, Glendal 
Prikst, CHaRues gies) cn Nun 605 West Spear St., Carson City, Nevadé 
PRIEST; VIRGINIAN. QM 0i kG PR ae ie ee 151 N. Citrus Avenue 
PRIGER, CGGONEVIEV E28 UE ele -1580 Munson Avenut 
PRoppe: SFIAROLD a i ee _1417 N. Vista Stree’ 
RANSOM OIROBERT 005500 9 aU ee 1001 South Victoria Avenut 
REASONER, ‘Nf oelbiea SERS rege eave se OE lh PL AUN pelos _1825 Spindrift Drive, La Joll: 


Rist BARBARA. 0a ae _1140 Temple Hill Drive, Laguna a 
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Fs anes ee SST 3014 Main, Corona 
ET tc 1357 Andenes Drive, Glendale 
SR OLEANOR oo 1521 E. Mountain Street, Pasadena 
I ene ers 1327 Poinsettia, Long Beach 
ie Ea _14700 Van Owen, Van Nuys 
\RRURIER, tr ea a 236 S. Parkwood Avenue, Pasadena 
URVICE, VIRGINIA. -925 West 10th Street, Burbank 
\CKENBERGER, MARJORIE....-.-..----- _710 Auray Avenue, Grand Junction, Colorado 
nel _1156 N. Howard, Glendale 
Ee 118 E. Lomita, Glendale 
EI a Glen Ellen 
oa 2023 La France, South Pasadena 
NN 241 E. 10th Street, Claremont 
- 3) 3417 Hermosa Avenue, Hermosa Beach 
DASH, re ee ee 4916 Wiota 
a 1832 South 9th Street, Alhambra 
SS 824 Stratford Avenue, South Pasadena 
Se a SS 540 J vena National City 
Se ATS ALICES 654 S. Madison, Pasadena 
a gaa 1559 N. Avenue 45 
EE A ..Rosemead 
PROmGe LEE WILLIAM.—.........................- 1328 N. Beachwood Drive, Hollywood 
SE 2175 Chaucer Road, San Marino 
a TUS 461614 Westdale Avenue 
ae a le _527 15th, Santa Monica 
SY SELTAM ..1368 Ruberta Avenue, Glendale 
cae .218 East 2nd Street, Downey 
ET ed SRS nee ea 2510 Langdale Avenue 
UTHILL, (oh lea i tt el le 3561 San Marino Street 
olcr, i A Sc 390 Redwood Drive 
oN Buetow, HENRIETTE®...........-..---—--------------- _2001 La France, South Pasadena 
JARFEL, i... ee 7462 N. Figueroa Street 
an SS 1029 Dexter Street 
Semeeere VIARGARET. 2448 4th Street, Santa Monica 
EL 2800 E. 2nd Street, Long Beach 
LS a SS a 2563 Hill Drive 
DEmeECSEORGE?. 14149 Van Owen Street, Van Nuys 
gl lr 457 S. Rives Avenue, Downey 
Sp 1151 Kewen Drive, Pasadena 
a 920 Berkeley Street, Santa Monica 
se a eS 801 Masselin Avenue 
il -1746 North Avenue 46 
WeILOSEMARY.. _1512 Winchester, Glendale 
ee 2295 Lorain Road, San Marino 
I A 155 Club Road. Pasadena 
TOES 2880 Rock Glen 
Voowine, KATHERINE lh _240 S. Cortez, Prescott, Arizona 
(ta _602 Manhattan Avenue, Hermosa Beach 


IG as 907 Summit Avenue 


) 
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SPECIALS 
BusesHxko, Lusyt____ 1168 
Duntop, ELIzABETH2..______m_______208 S, Grand Avenue, Pasader 
HupspetTH, ARLe! 0 G2 
McCartry, QuINLIN eee 
McKinney, GLENN? AOD Alumna Agent 
Munk, GERTRUDE?..._..______m..____1273 E. Orange Grove Avenue, Pasaden 
NicHoLs, THEODORE!_.__.__ 2207 ~Canada, Glenda! 


Wrrtic, Ertca_—__—__________________________Dresden-Weifser Hirsch, German 
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| COLLEGE CALENDAR 
1940 


| June 1, Saturday. Applications for admission in September, 
(0, should be filed on or before this date. 


SEPTEMBER 17, Tuesday. Freshman Residence Halls and College 
ion dining room open. 

SEPTEMBER 18, Wednesday. 9:00 a.m., Freshman class meeting, 
forne Hall. Attendance required of all freshmen. 9:45 a.m., 
‘chological Examination for freshmen. 


| SepTEMBER 19, Thursday. Preliminary registration of freshmen. 


‘SEPTEMBER 20, Friday. 9:00 a.m., Freshman assembly, Alumni 


A. 9:30 a.m. to 12:00 m., Registration of freshmen. 1:00 to 3:30 


| 
a., Registration of sophomores. 


| SEPTEMBER 21, Saturday. 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 m., Registration of 
er division students. 1:00 to 3:30 p.m., registration of upper 
ison and graduate students. 


| | SEPTEMBER 23, Monday. 8:00 a.m., Classes begin. 


= 25, Wednesday. 10:00 a.m., Fifty-third Convocation 
“vice, Thorne Hall. 


Ocroper 4, Friday. Last day to add courses to study list. 


| | OcroBER 18, Friday. Last day to drop courses from study list 
Whout penalty of Failure. 


| Ocroer 19, Saturday. 9:00 a.m., Psychological Examination 
i all new students with advanced standing. 


| NoveMBER 15, Friday. End of first half of first semester. 


| NoveMBER 21-22, Thursday and Friday. Thanksgiving recess. 


| DECEMBER 7, Saturday. 9:00 a.m., Competitive examinations for 
s.olarships to be awarded for 1941-42. 


| DeceMBER 11, Wednesday. 4:00 p.m., Christmas Vacation begins. 


1941 


January 2, Thursday, 8:00 a.m., Christmas Vacation ends. 


January 30, - February 6, Thursday to Thursday. Final exar 
nations, first semester. 


FEBRUARY 10, Monday. 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 m. and 1:00 to 4: 
p.m., Registration of all students for the second semester. | 


FEBRUARY 11, Tuesday. 8:00 a.m., Classes begin. 


FEBRUARY 17, Monday. Last day for filing applications in ca 
didacy for degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts to be co 
ferred in June. | 


FEBRUARY 21, Friday. Last day to add courses to study-list. 


Marcu 7, Friday. Last day to drop courses from study-list 4 
out penalty of Failure. 


Marcu 8, Saturday. 9:30 a.m., Psychological Examination f 
all new students entering the College at the second semester. 


Apri 4, Friday. End of first half of second semester. 
ApRIL 4, Friday. 4:00 p.m., Spring Vacation begins. 
ApriL 14, Monday. 8:00 a.m., Spring Vacation ends. 
APRIL 16, Wednesday. Founders’ Day. 


APRIL 25, Friday. Last day for removal of conditions by fe 
candidates for degrees. 


May 9, Friday. Last day for presentation of theses in final foi 
by June candidates for the degree of Master of Arts. 


May 14, Wednesday. Phi Beta Kappa Day. 


May 26- June 6. Monday to Friday. Final examinations, * 
ond semester. | 


JuNE 7, Saturday. Alumni Day. 


June 8, Sunday. Baccalaureate Service, 6:45 p.m., Hillsi 
Theater. 


JunE 9, Monday. 6:45 p.m., Forty-ninth Annual Commeniie! 
Hillside Theater. 


JUNE 10- SEPTEMBER 16. Summer Vacation 1941. 


SEPTEMBER 17, Wednesday. First meeting of the freshman cla, 
Fall Semester 1941. 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


The tradition and genius of Occidental College, which was 
funded April 20, 1887, by a group of Presbyterian ministers and 
ymen, are those of a Christian, non-sectarian, co-educational col- 
ize of the liberal arts and sciences. Originally incorporated under 
2 name of “The Occidental University of Los Angeles,” the word 
bllege was soon substituted for that of University in the charter. 
f 


i 

_ The aim of the institution, as stated in its original prospectus, 
1s “to secure an education that is broad and thorough and to realize 
culture that is practical and Christian.” The plan of study and 
ie life of the College are concerned with the interests of the stu- 
ints, their intellectual, moral, physical and spiritual well-being, 


' The faculty is made up of approximately seventy members. The 
udent body numbers between seven hundred fifty and eight hun- 
‘ed. The College is on the accredited list of the Association of 
merican Universities; its women graduates are admitted to member- 
ip in the American Association of University Women; and by 
ithority of the California State Department of Education it has 
e right of recommending candidates for elementary and secondary 
achers’ credentials. The Delta Chapter of California of Phi Beta 
appa was established at Occidental College in 1926. 


Because of its location, about midway between Pasadena and the 
asiness center of Los Angeles, Occidental enjoys certain unusual 
lvantages. Its large and secluded campus of more than one hun- 
red acres enables the College to shut itself away from the noise and 
mfusion of the city and to live its life in an environment of tran- 
uillity and beauty. At the same time, because of its proximity to 
os Angeles, Occidental possesses all the advantages enjoyed by a 
ietropolitan college. It is also within close reach of such centers 
f research as the Huntington Library and the Mount Wilson Observ- 
tory of the Carnegie Institute. A more detailed description is given 
lsewhere in this bulletin of the campus and of the buildings and 
quipment which have been developed since the College moved to 
s present location in 1914. 


By the Articles of Incorporation the complete legal control and 
overnment of the College rest in a self-perpetuating Board of Trus- 
es of thirty members. Three trustees are chosen from nominations 
1ade by the Alumni Association and serve for a period of three 
ears; the remainder are elected at large and serve for a term of five 
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years. The Board exercises general oversight of the College, deter. 
mines its fundamental policies, supervises its finances, and appoint; 
its administrative and instructional officers. | 


The Faculty and administrative officers are charged with ty 
responsibility of the educational policy and functioning of thd 
College. : 
A student association, organized under a constitution and by! 
laws, controls certain student enterprises under the supervision of 
the college administration and functions through an Executive 


Committee. 


q 
| 
| 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD* 


RIEL Pe es a ee President 
BEIT CPTOORINE occ. ooo oe eee te see necae ee First Vice-President 
TS Second Vice-President 
RR RS, A Treasurer 
TTR ESS A OD a Secretary 


| MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 
Term Expires January, 1941 


REM VLC ESRI. i eo adc wc nes bbsadenes slcuouah Pasadena 
SLEMLE ORD 2 e000 elite I Los Angeles 
RPUDIMLTIORNE. (00-22 Pasadena 
oS en, Balboa 
A ofa eR ee Pe cee ee en Los Angeles 
Term Expires January, 1942 
eS e Bel-Air, Los Angeles 
rue ean OE) sitt.) Dc ee Pasadena 
METAMORA KR le South Pasadena 
RS et ack lees South Pasadena 
Term Expires January, 1943 
Er ee Los Angeles 
US ae a ee Pasadena 
RE COs Sie i eee we? Pasadena 
ho. a eR Santa Barbara 
CET ee le ed ek Santa Barbara 
BERTRAND STEVENS, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D................. South Pasadena 
Term Expires January, 1944 
MEBENE LAYLOR HEINEMAN...........-.--.c------ceo-eosesnneneaeoens Los Angeles 
SEC RS Los Angeles 
TAL 2 A Los Angeles 
REET Los Angeles 
STILT RY OUNG 0 A Pasadena 


Term Expires January, 1945 


BLT Long Beach 
IT Cerin AT ae bd ae Pasadena 
EGC ee ese ee Pasadena 
Re STEER ADD SLL. Die Los Angeles 
REGIE OULD ee Pasadena 


wr the calendar year 1940. 
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ALUMNI MEMBERS 


Term Expires January, 1941 
THEODORE BRODHEAD. .....-..-2-2-1---c0ce-eeseeseeceeeesst- Arcadj 


THomas HOLDEN...............------ sesceloticistidlag i Los Angel 
Term Expires January, 1943 
(To be elected) 


COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD* 


Budget: Mr. CHEVALIER, Mr. THorne, Mr. BropHeap. 


Buildings: Mr. THorne, Miss Ketiocc, Mr. Hopkins, Mi 
Haywarp, Mr. Ruppock, Mr. WYLIE. | 


Degrees: Dr. Burtt, Mrs. Heineman, Dr. FREEMAN, Mi 
Wa TER Younc, Mr. HUNTSBERGER. 


Executive: Mr. Bett, Mr. Burns, Mr. THorne, Miss Koc 
Miss Mumrorp, Mr. Rusu, Mr. CHevauier, Mr. BRODHEAD, BisHo 
STEVENS, Mr. HAMMACK. 

Faculty and Studies: Miss Mumrorp, Mrs. HEINeMAN, Mi 
CHEVALIER, BisHop STEVENS, Mr. THorNE, Mr. WALTER YOUNG. 

Finance and Investment: Mr. Burns, Mr. Rusu, Mi 
CHEVALIER. ) 

Grounds: Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Write, Mr. McCoy, Dr. Cuan 
Mr. A. B. Younc, Mr. THORNE. 

Legal: Mr. Hammack, Mr. HUNTSBERGER, JUDGE LANDRETY 
Mr. A. B. Younc, Mr. SCHAUER. 

Library: Dr. Cirapp, Mr. A. B. Younc, Mr. HAMMACK, Mi 
McCoy, Miss Mumrorp. | 

Music and Art: Mr. Warren, Mrs. McBripe, Mr. Ruppoct 
Dr. FREEMAN, Miss KELLOGG. | 

Nominations: Mr. ScHavrer, Mrs. HEINEMAN, Mr. BRODHEA! 
Dr. FREEMAN, JUDGE LANDRETH. 

Pensions: Mr. Ruso, Mr. Hammack, Mr. Burns, Mi 
CHEVALIER. | 

Religious Life: Bishop STEvENs, Dr. FREEMAN, Dr. WALKE! 
Mr. WYLIE. 


Student Interests: Mr. BRODHEAD, JuDGE LANDRETH, DR. Bus. 
Mr. WALTER Younc, Mr. HUNTSBERGER. 


*For the calendar year 1940. 
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THE FACULTY 


With the exception of that of the President, the names of mem- 
irs of the Faculty are arranged alphabetically. The year of first 
-pointment is given after each name. The appointments indicated 
-s for the academic year 1939-40. 


Remsen Du Bois Birp (1921), President of the College 
AB., 1909, Lafayette College; B.D., 1912, Princeton Theological 
Seminary; D.D., 1919, Lafayette College; LL.D., 1937, Pomona 
College; LL.D., 1937, Albany College. 


Tuomas Rircuie Apam (1930), Assistant Professor of History 


and Government 
M.A., 1923; LL.B., 1924, University of Edinburgh. 


‘Cuartes K. ALEXANDER (1936), Assistant Professor of Mathe- 


matics 
AB., 1932, Oberlin College; Ph.D., 1937, California Institute of 
| Technology. 


‘Henry E. ALLEN (1939), Visiting Professor of Philosophy 
_ AB., 1924, Yale College; M.A., 1929, Ph.D., 1930, University of Chicago. 


‘Wituiam Witson AnpERSON (1924), Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education and Coach of Football, Basketball, and 
Baseball 
B.S., 1917, University of Illinois. 


Josep D. BATCHELLER (1939), By Special Appointment, Depart- 
ment of Speech Education 


AB., 1936, Carnegie Institute of Technology; M.A., 1938, University of 
Minnesota. 


James B. Beasom (1937), By Special Appointment, Department of 
Speech Education 


A.B., 1920, Muehlenberg College; M.A., 1929, University of 
Washington. 


~Wituram Gorpon BEtu (1909), Professor of Romance Languages 
B.Ph., 1903; M.A., 1904, University of California. 


James Grawam Bicktey (1935), Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages 
B.S., 1921, M.A., 1928, University of Alabama; Ph.D., 1935, 
University of California. 


Vernon Leroy Bottman (1936), Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1931; M.S., 1933, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, 
California Institute of Technology. 
‘On leave of absence. 
'*Exchange Professor from Lafayette College. 
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L. REED BRANTLEY (1930), Associate Professor of Chemistry | 
A.B., 1927, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1929; | 
Ph.D., 1930, California Institute of Technology. 


GILBERT BRIGHOUSE (1938), Associate Professor of Psychology ; 
B.S., 1930; M.S., 1934, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1936, : 


University of Iowa. 


BLANCHE BROCKLEBANK (1935), Instructor in Piano 
Honor Graduate, 1912, New England Conservatory of Music. 


THomas Grecory Burt (1909), Dean and Professor of Philos. 
ophy Emeritus : 
A.B., 1895; M.A., 1898, Hamilton College; Ph.D., 1901, Kansas 
City University. 

*THomas Nixon Carver (1939), By Special Appointment, Depart- 
ment of Economics and Sociology : 


A.B., 1891, University of Southern California; Ph.D., 1894, Cornell 
University. 


ELBERT Epwin CHANDLER (1909), Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1891, William Jewell College; LL.B., 1893, University of 
Michigan; Ph.D., 1906, University of California. 


WiLBuR CHENOWETH (1939), Instructor in Piano 
B. Mus., 1918, University of Nebraska. 


RoBert Grass CLELAND (1912), Vice President, Dean of the Fac- 
ulty, and Professor of History 


A.B., 1907, Occidental College; A.B., 1909; Ph.D., 1912, Princeton 
University. 


GrorceE Fox Cook (1907), Librarian and Professor of Education 
Emeritus 
A.B., 1893, Baker University; Ph.D., 1895, Little Rock University. 


ALBERT Croissant (1927), Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., 1917, University of Southern California; M.A., 1932, 
Occidental College. 


Mary CarruTH CuNNINGHAM (1904), Associate Professor of Art, 
Emeritus 
M.A., 1909, Occidental College. 


GrorcE Martin Day (1923), Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1905; M.A., 1908, Hamilton College; Ph.D., 1931, University 
of Southern California. 


Roy Dennis (1935), Instructor in Physical Education 
A.B., 1933, Occidental College. 


Henry CHasot DiecKMANN (1938), Instructor in Mathematics 


A.B., 1925; LL.B., 1928; M.A., 1930; Ph.D., 1937, University 
of California. 


*First semester, 1939-40. 
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ALVIN PARDEE ERDMAN (1922), Professor of Religion 
AB., 1915; M.A., 1921, Princeton University; S.T.B., 1921, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


HN JENKINS Espey (1938), Instructor in English 

A.B., 1935, Occidental College; B.A., 1937; B.Litt., 1938, 

Oxford University. 

AZEL ELIZABETH FieELp (1927), Associate Professor of Biology 
AB., 1912, Western College for Women; M.S., 1915, University 

of Chicago; Ph.D., 1927, University of California. 

opert Eviot Fircu (1938), Associate Professor of Philosophy 


AB., 1923, Yale University; B.D., 1926, Union Theological Seminary; 
M.A., 1929; Ph.D., 1935, Columbia University. 


| 

Tuam D. FULLER (1939), By Special Appointment, Department 
‘of Psychology 

PhB., 1910, University of Wisconsin; M.A., 1917, Maine University; 
'Ph.D., 1926, University of Washington. 

RCHIBALD GARNER (1940), By Special Appointment, Department 
of Art 

California School of Fine Arts. 

forrIsoN HANDSAKER (1938), Jnstructor in Economics 

AB., 1929, Reed College; Ph.D., 1939, University of Chicago. 


‘scoop Harpy (1923), Professor of History 
_AB., 1910, Pomona College; M.A., 1911; A.B., 1913, Yale 
University; Ph.D., 1925, University of California. 


pitH Dyxstra HarTLey (1926), Instructor in Voice 


JauTeR Earte Hartiey (1926), Director of the Department of 

_ Music and Professor of Organ and Theory 

_AB., 1908; B.Mus., 1910, Yale University; Fellow, American Guild 

of Organists, 1924. 

AROLINE Emerson Hopcpon (1923), Associate Professor of Hy- 
giene and Physical Education 

_AB., 1929; M.A., 1934, University of Southern California. 


‘ercy Hazen Houston (1928), Professor of English 
A.B., 1903; M.A., 1904, Williams College; Ph.D., 1910, Harvard 
University. 
RNESTINE ADELE Kinney (1925), Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918; Ed.D., 1931, University 
of California. 
fanny ALLISTER KirKPATRICK (1935), Associate Professor of 
| Physics 
B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute 
| of Technology 


‘cond semester, 1939-40. 
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FREDERICK W. KoeEnic (1936), By Special Appointment, Depa 
ment of Economics 
A.B., 1932, University of California at Los Angeles. 


Lucie I. Lawson (1939), Instructor in Speech Education 
A.B., 1935; M.A., 1939, University of Minnesota. 


LAWRENCE C. LicceTtT (1938), Instructor in History and Pa 


Science 
A.B., 1933, University of Southern California. 


Car es FREDERICK LInDSLEY (1923), Professor of Speech Ed 


cation | 
A.B., 1915; M.A., 1916, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1932, 
University of Southern California. | 


Hucu Sears LowTHer (1924), Professor of Classical Languag 
A.B., 1899, Syracuse University; Ph.D., 1904, University of | 
Pennsylvania. 

*RicHarRD Witiiam Lunp (1940), By Special Appointment, L 
partment of History and Political Science 
A.B., 1935, Occidental College; LL.B., 1938, Harvard University. 


EvizaBeTH Jounstone McCoy (1924), Librarian and Instruct 
in Librar | 
A.B., 1913, Oberlin College; M.S., 1928, Columbia University. 


*Evetyn McCune (1940), By Special Appointment, Departme 
of Art 
A.B., 1930, University of California. 

GeorcE McAree McCune (1939), Instructor in History and F 


litical Science 
A.B., 1930; M.A., 1935, Occidental College. | 


Raymonp Goss McKeEtvey (1939), Assistant Professor of Histo 
and Political Science 
A.B., 1930, Cornell University; M.A., 1931, Claremont Colleges. 


Lors Exsa Messier (1938), By Special Appointment, Deparime 
of Physical Education for Women 
A.B., 1938, Occidental College. 


Broapus MITcHELL (1939), Visiting Professor of Economics — 
A.B., 1913, University of South Carolina; Ph.D., 1918, Johns Hopkins — 
University. 


Grorces Nivon (1926), Associate Professor of Romance La 
guages | 
Certificat d’Etudes primaires, superieures, France, 1910; Brevet 
d’aptitude a l’enseignement, France, 1910; B.A., 1921; M.A., 

1921, Washington State University. 


*Second, semester, 1939-40. 
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JorcAN SAMUEL ODELL (1931), Professor of Religion. 
_AB., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1921; B.D., 1923, University 
_ of Southern California; Ph.D., 1931, University of Chicago. 


osePpH Amos Pipax (1911), Professor of Physical Education and 
Coach of Track 


(ATHRYN Grirrin Ponp (1938), Instructor in Physical Education 
_ for Women 
AB., 1932, University of Utah; M.A., 1935, Columbia University. 


Iipa S. Preston (1935), Instructor in Public School Music 
_ A.B., 1928, Pomona College. 


EORGE SAMERJAN (1939), By Special Appointment, Department 
_ of Art 
‘ Art Center School, Los Angeles. 


)EGFRIED ScHarpau (1939), By Special Appointment, Department 
| of Music 
B.Mus., 1926, Washington College of Music. 


JSKAR SEILING (1935), Instructor in Violin 
' Graduate, Royal Academy of Music and University of Munich. 


XayMonpD Martin SELLE (1923), Professor of Biology 
, B.S., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1921, University of California; 
| Ph.D., 1934, University of Southern California. 


‘AMES HunTLEY SincLair (1922), Professor of Education 


_ B.A., 1911; M.A., 1915, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1916, Syracuse 
_ University. 


"RANK Jason SmiLey (1916), Professor of Biology and Geology 
_ A.B., 1913; M.A., 1914, Stanford University; M.A., 1915; Ph.D., 
' 1917, Harvard University. 


3ENJAMIN F. STELTER (1921), Professor of English 
_ AB., 1905, University of Kansas; M.A., 1909, Yale University ; 
’ Ph.D., 1913, Cornell University. 


,OUISE P. Stone (1930), Instructor in Music 
_ AB., 1927, Occidental College; B.Mus., 1933; M.A., 1936, 
University of Southern California. 


Martin James Strormzanp (1926), Professor of Education 
_ AB., 1904, Alma College; B.D., 1908, Princeton Theological 
Seminary; Ph.D., 1920, University of Chicago. 


JTHMAR STRAUBINGER (1935), Instructor in German 
Graduate, 1934, University of Vienna. 


‘Jn leave of absence, Exchange Professor to Lafayette College. 
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Howarp S. Swan (1934), Instructor in Music and Director , 
Thorne Hall 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College. 


ETHEL TAYLOR (1926), Associate Professor of German : 
A.B., 1906, University of Michigan ; M.A., 1925, Stanford University. | 


Guy AnpREw THompson (1920), Associate Professor of English 
A.B., 1898, University of Illinois; A.B., 1900; M.A., 1901, Harvard 
University; Ph.D., 1912, University of Chicago. 


James R. Townsenp (1939), Instructor in Geology ! 
A.B., 1933, University of California at Los Angeles. 


CarL FREDERICK TRIEB (1928), Assistant Professor of Physic 
Education 


A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of 
Southern California. 


*ALLEN ULLMAN (1939), By Special Appointment Department 
Art 


Beaux Arts, Paris, France. 


Onestus UzzELu (1935), Instructor in Art 


Kurt Barer von WEISSLINGEN (1931), Instructor in Speech Edi 
cation and Art | 


A.B., 1925; M.A., 1926, University of California; Ph.D., 1936, 
University of Southern California. 


James L. WortHAmM (1939), Instructor in English ' 
A.B., 1933, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1934, 
University of California; Ph.D., 1939, Princeton University. 


J. Donatp Younc (1936), Associate Professor of Art 
A.B., 1919, Columbia University; M.A., 1920, M.F.A., 1925, 


Princeton University. 


JOHN ParKE Younc (1926), Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1919, Columbia University; 
M.A., 1920; Ph.D., 1922, Princeton University. 


GEORGE WILLIAM ZINKE (1938), Instructor in Economies 
A.B., 1925, Lake Forest College; M.A., 1931, University of 
Southern California. 


oe 


*First semester, 1939-40. 
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COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 

| 1939-40 

{dmissions and Classification: Brady, Bickley, Croissant, Hand- 
.c, Kinney, Kirkpatrick. 

{dvisory Council: Bird, Bollman, Cleland, Mrs. Pipal, Smiley, 
rsley, Stormzand, J. P. Young. 

lthletics: Hardy, Anderson, Bell, Brantley, Dennis, Kirkpatrick, 
11, Sinclair. 

Jurriculum and Schedule: Smiley, Brady, Brighouse, Chandler, 
n, Hardy, Hartley, Kirkpatrick, Lindsley, Lowther, McKelvey, 
ser, Stormzand, Trieb, J. Donald Young, John P. Young. 
rraduate: Selle, Brady, Hardy, Kinney, Kirkpatrick, Lowther, 
‘lair, Stelter. 

Tealth: Field, Mira Bird, Brantley, Hodgdon, Selle, Taylor, 
12. 

ibrary: McCloy, Brantley, Day, Hardy, Houston, Kirkpatrick, 
\n, Stormzand, J. Donald Young. 

{ 

Ten’s Interests: Bollman, Alexander, Anderson, Dennis, Pipal, 
ne 

cholarships and Student Aid: Alexander, Bollman, Brady, Cle- 
1, McLain, Ober. 

‘tudent Conduct and Scholarship: Cleland, Allen, Anderson, 
‘nan, Brady, Espey, Hodgdon, Kinney, Lindsley, Mrs. Pipal. 
‘tudent Life: Brantley, Alexander, Allen, Bollman, Kirkpatrick, 
‘sley, McCloy, Mrs. Pipal, Swan. 


'niversity Fellowships: Sinclair, Cleland, McCune, Selle, Stelter, 
‘or. 


’ocational Counselling: Brighouse, Bollman, Brady, Brantley, 
», Mrs. Pipal, Selle. 


7omen’s Interests: Mrs. Pipal, Brady, McCloy, Van Etten. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Remsen DuBors‘Bino, D.D., LED Presid 
‘Ropert Guiass CieLanp, Ph.D.c0 Vice-President a 
Dean of the Facu 

FRED FRENCH McLawn, A.B.........Comptroller and Assistant Treasui 

(ULE ALICE (Pep Ae ee Acting Dean of Wom 

VERNON Leroy Bouman, Ph.D................. Chairman of the Commit 

on Men’s Intere 

FiLoreNceE Norma Brapy, A. ee i ecaensetael a Regist: 
LAURENCE RusseEtt Cook, M.A..............- Director of Public Relatic 

BERTHA DS) DAvVIsy MS. Director of College Uni 

HowaArRD So SWANVAIB ue Director of Thorne H 
GEORGE' Fox ‘Cook, Ph.D ee Librarian Emeri; 


ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McCtoy, M-S......0.. ee Librari 


~ ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


Wittiam E. Brock, MiA. ‘C.P.AL 0 Accolia 
Howarn) S:Gares A,B St cuenta Secret 
“Js RAYMOND ‘GouGH, VABiio ee Graduate Mana 
: HENRY Harowp Hare,).AsB......-...-.../0)..00 
EO OULU ORNS Wada ‘Superintendent of Buildings and Construct 
Rice B. Opgry ABou Supervisor of Student Aid and Employm 
T. GERTRUDE WILLIAMSON, B.S., M.A...22.2-..ccccosc-ccceoce-e eee 
RUE Wie eae Sy Man beh haa SiMe Honorary Curator of the Hterbari 
Arica G Boomer ay Assistant Director, College Uni 
_ Marcery Bowen, A.B................--- Secretary to the Dean of the Facu) 
@ DARBARA CARER Ne 0c Secretary to the Director of Thorne H 
: and Secretary to the Department of Mu 
_ Janet Horr, A.B.....Office Manager and Secretary to the Compirolt 
Dwicut;HucHeEs; A.B a Assistant to the Account! 
OLive Hercrison, AB. co Secretary to the Presid! 
DorotHy Mar McLavcHuine.i.... Recor? 
DorotHy Martin; MiAw Casht 
ELIZABETH PRENTISS Manager of the Bookst 
Berry ROBINSON Ue Secretary to the Graduate Mana! 
Caariotre Van Erren, A;Boo 0 Secretary to the Acting Di 
. of Wont 
ALMA WHITEHILLA, 00010. Secretary to the Department of Educat! 


and Secretary to the Alumni Ojj# 
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EO baa aos bts wap nee seach ennatenesee Secretary to the Registrar 
DROTHY YOUNG.........--.---- Secretary, to the Supervisor of Student Aid 
and Employment and Secretary to the Director 
of Public Relations 
| HEAD RESIDENTS 
MvBELLE TREC ERT NT toes 2 os heen 1S Se nh Armadale House 
if wNon BoLiMAN, Ph.D..........-.---------------- see Swan Hall 
WISE L. KIMBALL..........-- Ak La SSRN MT ERE AT aT Allison House 
anh Cro, DES EE Sao TAN Gs Me reg WANE, Orr Hall 
PRRENCE VALENTINE..........-.2------12--s20-c20----s-nscesensteneseeseceens Erdman Hall 
i 0 CSM A Alumni House 


4 
, 


HEALTH STAFF 


eT BENNETT, M.D. 0-2 neat nace aeee eee College Physician 
Ee AS BATON, M.D..22.)_.....222._.--.-n-c00-00-- Consulting Psychiatrist 
EaeL M. Hamirton, M.D...........------------------ Consulting Physician 
EN TIN con crews concemeccnenecedaeeeneretece Resident Nurse 
ETN ooo o oo rvces 2 sdvcerectsesnncaceonee Assistant Resident Nurse 
LIBRARY STAFF - 

ELZABETH (0, Lt Sle RRR SR RIE SAAR Assistant Librarian 
RTH MPN oc dyn ceccea semuctaecitetcutayonreedine Assistant Librarian 
NO SR cl ae Assistant Librarian 
iy AS Ea EA Junior Library Aide 
ELEN ELENA OG Ra Junior Library Aide 
| MAINTENANCE STAFF 
Ne eb cctkenecuesdadineueamaescuere Mechanician 
MPEPIVIGICALID oe tee Engineer 
CES cae Head Gardener 
Frest Gist 

EFrus Forp ...Caretakers 
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I MAN CHRISTOPHER 
E.RoLD SPONAMORE 


ADMISSION 


Occidental College clearly recognizes the importance of sour 
character as well as thorough academic work; accordingly both ¢) 
personal qualifications and the scholastic records of each applica’ 
for admission are given careful consideration. Two persons a’ 
asked to file estimates of the candidate’s personal qualifications ar 
intellectual ability. One of these statements should come from t) 
principal or some other administrative officer of the school which tl 
applicant last attended; the other may be from a teacher, an Oc 
dental alumnus, or some other person sufficiently well acquainte 
with the applicant to give the desired information. Estimate forn 
and formal application blanks may be secured upon request from tl 
office of the Registrar. Official transcripts of academic records : 
preparatory schools or other institutions previously attended are al; 
required. A two dollar fee must accompany each formal applicatic 
for admission; this fee is non-refundable if for any reason the app| 
cant does not enter Occidental College. 


The Committee on Admissions welcomes applications well | 
advance of the date on which admission is desired. Applicatio: 
for fall semester admission should be filed before June first, tho) 
for spring semester admission before January first. The Chairme 
of the Committee will be glad to arrange for personal interviews ‘ 
discuss preparation for college work or plans for college courses. 


Final action concerning an applicant’s admission is taken as soc 
as possible after the receipt of all necessary credentials. Upc 
notification of the acceptance of his application, the candidate | 
required to make a deposit of twenty-five dollars. In case of wit! 
drawal this deposit will be refunded, provided written notice ‘ 
withdrawal is received in the Registrar’s office not later than fiftee 
days prior to the published date of registration bu the semester } 
which the candidate seeks admission. 


All new students upon admission are required to take an intel 
gence test which is given each semester on a date announced in tt 
college calendar. 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION WITH FRESHMAN 
STANDING 

Although no rigid pattern of subject matter is prescribed f 

entrance, it is recommended that applicants include in their hig 

school programs the following subjects, since these are considert 

especiaily desirable in preparation for the course of a liberal ar 
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cege: English, three years; a foreign language, two years; mathe- 
nics, two years; history, one year; laboratory science, one year. 


High schools are asked to indicate the grades which carry col- 
e, recommendation. Each applicant for admission to Occidental 
lege is judged by these recommendations and by statements from 
i principal or other school officer. In general, academic records 
ych meet any of the plans outlined below will be accepted from 
mduates from accredited high schools as evidence of sufficient 
iparation for college work: 


piani: A “B” average for the entire high school program; or a 
miimum of twelve recommended units in four years of high school 
vk or nine recommended units in the last three years of high school 
wk. 

‘PLAN 11: An academic record which would admit the applicant 
o'egular Freshman standing at the University of California. 


PLAN m1: An outstanding record in the work of the last two 
yrs of the high school program, provided that record and the pro- 
zim as a whole are acceptable to the Committee on Admissions. 


PLAN Iv: Removal of scholarship deficiencies in the high school 
réord through acceptable liberal arts work taken at an accredited 
jvior college or four-year college. Certificate or degree courses 
wl be accepted at the rate of three semester hours for one entrance 
wit and non-certificate courses at the rate of three semester hours 
o“B” average or six semester hours of “C’” average for one en- 
trace unit, provided the applicant’s record as a whole in work 
capleted after graduation from high school is of “C” average. 


‘PLAN v: Removal of scholarship deficiencies through entrance 
eliminations. A fee of two dollars is charged for each examination. 
Crduates of non-accredited schools are required to take entrance 
€:minations. 

.CADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION WITH ADVANCED 

STANDING 
Applicants who have attained at least a “C” average in accept- 
ae liberal arts work taken at other institutions of recognized colle- 
g te rank or in well established junior colleges may be admitted to 
Osidental College with advanced standing. 

The completion with a “C” average of a full year (thirty units) 
omore of liberal arts college courses will be accepted as evidence 
oability to do satisfactory college work and will entitle the appli- 
cat to full college credit subject to the general rules and regulations 
€2ctive at Occidental College. 

‘Students wishing to transfer on the basis of less than thirty 
u'ts of credit will be required to present, in addition to a “C” aver- 
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age in advanced work, preparatory school records which would ha: 
been acceptable as a basis for admission to Freshman standing 
the time of their graduation from high school. 

No college credit toward graduation is given for excess entran 
units. In no case will advanced standing be granted in excess | 
the equivalent of twenty-five semester full-courses. Advanced stan 
ing is provisional during the first semester of residence. 

In exceptional cases permission may be given by the prop 
faculty committee to receive credit on examination for work equiy 
lent to regular college courses, although not completed in an ins 
tution of recognized collegiate rank. Such examinations will coy 
the work as given at Occidental College. Formal application f 
such examinations, with satisfactory evidence of the work complete 
must be presented to the Registrar. : 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT | 

Persons of at least twenty-one years of age may be admitted | 
special students and may be so classified for one year. Upon sati 
factory completion of a full year of work in the College a speci 
student may apply for classification as a candidate for the degr 
of Bachelor of Arts. As such, he will be expected to meet in fu 
all admission and degree requirements. ; 
No one will be admitted as a special student who has been | 
attendance at another institution within two years of the date of h 
application. Special students are subject to all the rules and reg 
lations which apply to regular undergraduate students. 4 
Each applicant for admission as a special student should app 

in person to the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions. | 
addition to official transcripts of academic records, statements : 
recommendation and formal application for admission, such { 
applicant should present a written statement fully outlining h 
activities since he was last in school and his reasons for wishing | 
enter Occidental College. 


ADMISSION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS | 
Credentials from schools and colleges in foreign countries w: 
be evaluated in accordance with the established regulations gover 
ing admission to Occidental College. Graduates from non-accredit! 
schools will be required to take comprehensive examinations | 
entrance subjects as specified by the Committee on Admissions. | 
No action will be taken by the Committee concerning the adm: 
sion of a student from a non-English speaking country until the 
has been presented, in addition to the required transcripts of reco 
and recommendations of personal qualifications, acceptable eviden 
that the applicant’s command of English is sufficient to enable hi 
to carry the courses given at Occidental College. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 
AND INFORMATION 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


Students admitted to Occidental College are expected to set and 
lerve among themselves a proper standard of conduct, both 
‘hin and without the College. Any student who violates the codes 
icommon morality, honor, or good citizenship, or who refuses to 
ide by the regulations of the College, will be subject to such 
ialties as the circumstances justify, including suspension or ex- 
sion from the College. The College reserves the right to with- 
'd its degree or its diploma in the case of any student who has 
‘standing financial obligations either to the College, to student 
anizations, or to others in the community. The College also 
(erves the right, without naming specific charges, to exclude from 
[privileges any student whose presence, in the judgment of the 
5ropriate administrative officers of the College, has proved to be 


Jesirable. 
RESIDENCE 


_All women students, both undergraduates and graduates, and all 
ishmen men who are not living with their parents or legal guardians 
st live in the halls of residence. In the event that accommodations 
: not available in the halls, arrangements for women’s residence 
|| be made through the office of the Director of Residence, and those 
¢ men will be made through the Chairman of the Committee on 
.n’s Interests. Information concerning residence facilities and 
sts will be found on pages 116-117 of this catalogue. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


_The social life of the College is under the general administra- 
n of the offices of the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women. 
gulations governing social life are the result of faculty and stu- 
at cooperation and administration. 


| Committees composed of the Director of Residence and Social 
tvities, the Director of the College Union, the Head Residents, 
+ Resident Nurse, and selected student representatives of both men 
id women in college residence halls give consideration to general 
oblems of residence mutually affecting men’s and women’s in- 
vests, 

Information concerning social and semi-social organizations 


iich exist on the campus will be found on page 127 of this cata- 
zue. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The purpose of Occidental College is to fit young men a 
women for life in its largest and finest meaning. The College 
conducted on a distinctively Christian basis, religion being frank 
accepted as an essential part of culture and character. The fre 
dom of each student to make his own choice, however, is fully re 
ognized. In addition to the classes in religion as a part of 
curriculum, various other activities contribute to the enrichment ar 
expression of the religious life of the college household. : 


College assemblies are held three days each week. Guest spea 
ers of distinction share with faculty members the leadership of the 
gatherings. The weekly voluntary chapel is definitely of a religio; 
nature and generally is conducted by the president of the Colleg 
A formal church service is held each Sunday morning under stude 
direction with ministers chosen especially for their understanding | 
young people and their problems. 


The principal student religious organization is the Stude 
Christian Association which represents the combined work of tI 
Young Women’s Christian Association and the Young Men’s Chri 
tian Association. Students interested in the various branches | 
religious work as a profession also meet for frequent conferences : 
discussions. A large delegation generally attends the student co 
ference at Asilomar during the Christmas vacation. During t 
weeks just preceding Easter and at other periods of the school ye 
there are special daily gatherings for worship and meditation. 


The various churches in the immediate vicinity of the colle 
give special attention to the student constituency, while the larg 
churches of Los Angeles and Pasadena offer opportunities of : 
exceptional nature for religious work and worship. 


HEALTH 


The College makes an especial effort to safeguard the health | 
its students, recognizing that adequate health habits and educati 
are an essential part of a college program, and that good health 
necessary if full value is to be attained from curricular activities. 


A medical examination is required of all students at the begi 
ning of each year*. A course in hygiene and health education 
required of all students. Training in wholesome physical recreatit 
is provided by courses in the Physical Education department th 
strive to develop physical health as well as skills in various spo! 
that may be enjoyed both in college and in after life. 


*Students who fail to keep their appointments for medical examinations W 
be charged a late examination fee of $1.00 for the first week after registrati 
and fifty cents per week thereafter until this requirement is met. | 
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The Health Service of the college also attempts to prevent illness 
yupervision of living conditions in the dormitories and fraternity 
n sorority houses, by scientific planning of campus meals, and by 
stinual care of the college environment. 


Students may receive advice and aid during the daily office 
ors at Emmons Memorial, while those temporarily unable to 
tnd classes will be cared for as bed-patients for a limited time, 
fr which a charge of $4.50 per diem will be made. The Emmons 
[norial is a new building, home-like in atmosphere, but equipped 
31 small modern hospital and staffed by two registered nurses. 
scapacity is usually more than adequate, but if a temporary over- 
rwding should occur, the college reserves the right to give prefer- 
12 to students in residence on the campus. 

The following persons comprise the health staff of the College: 
(lege Physician, Terry C. Bennett, M. D.; Consultants. H. Douglas 
oon, M. D., Psychiatrist; Ethel M. Hamilton, M. D.; Registered 
ses, Mrs. Mira S. Bird and Miss Susan Kuhn; Faculty Health 
‘amittee, Hazel E. Field, Ph.D., Chairman. 


HEALTH REGULATIONS 


The health service and facilities of the College are available to 
1 students within the general tuitional charge under the following 
culations: 

1. The registration of all students is regarded as incomplete 
lil they have had a medical and physical examination. Provision 
¢ these examinations is made in the regular registration procedure 
the beginning of each semester, and students who delay exami- 
ions beyond the time set for their individual appointments will 
(charged a late examination fee of one dollar. 


2. The College assumes no responsibility for injuries in classes 
lathletics, either intercollegiate or intra-mural, beyond first-aid 
mitment and treatment of minor injuries. 


3. Emmons Memorial serves as the Health Center for the cam- 
5 daily consultation hours are maintained for treatment of minor 
iments. The College Physician is subject to call for serious cases 
il emergencies but for any services making unusual demands upon 
: physician a charge will be made at reduced rates. 

4, Emmons Memorial furnishes care to students who are ill, 
\ject to the following regulations: 


(a) Non-resident students will be charged for meals and laun- 
| at regular rates. 


_(b) Bed-patients may not leave until formally discharged. 


/itation will be reduced to the very minimum, and students refus- 
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ing to cooperate with this and other necessary regulations m 
thereby forfeit their right to the facilities of the health center, 


(c) Students with communicable diseases may have to bear 
expense of a special nurse. This need will be determined by t 
College Physician. 


(d) The expense of clinton! and laboratory tests and of spec 
medicines must be borne by the student. 


do. The following items are not included in the general serv; 
and must be considered as extra expense: surgical work, services 
specialists, additional nursing, prolonged stay in Emmons Memor 
or medical service beyond that ordinarily available, X-ray exami 
tions and any other expensive tests or treatments, removal to 
nearby hospital in case of serious illness requiring complete hospi’ 
care. 


In case of emergency an ‘effort will be made to consult the pi 
ents, but if necessary the won Physician will assume any need 
responsibility. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


REGISTRATION 


Registration booklets are issued at the beginning of each semes- 
1 to all students entitled to register for that semester. Upon com- 
rstion of the procedure outlined therein the booklet is approved 
t the student’s adviser and countersigned by the Comptroller and 
': Registrar. The student is then given a certificate of registration 
sywing the courses for which he is enrolled. Students previously 
ritriculated who fail to register at the appointed time and all 
sidents who fail to return registration booklets on the day they 
> issued will be charged a fee of one dollar for each day of delay. 


t 
‘4 


STUDY LISTS 


| Each student at the time of registration must select with the 
smed approval of his official adviser the course of study which he 
iends to pursue. All courses for which college credit is desired 
rist appear on this study-list. No student will be admitted to any 
asses or exercises of the College except as authorized by his cer- 
licate of registration and study-list. 


_In making their study-lists lower division and special students 
lay be advised by any member of the Committee on Registration. 
; soon as selection has been made of the group or department in 
Nich a student is chiefly interested or intends to do his major 
rk, advice should be sought from the committee of advisers for 
lis proposed major subject. 

_ Students interested in obtaining a teachers’ credential must con- 
‘It the head of the School of Education before beginning the work 
( the upper division. 


_ During the first week of a semester a student may change his 
‘ady-list without fee through formal petition approved by his ad- 
‘ser, by the instructors whose courses are involved, and by the 
ogistrar. A fee of two dollars is charged for each change after 
ie first Friday of the semester. No course may be entered after 
'e second Friday of the semester, nor may a course be discontinued 
i the fourth Friday of the semester without incurring a grade of 
ilure. 
AMOUNT OF WORK 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is measured in 
rms of full-courses and half-courses. No student may register 
Y less than three full-courses, or equivalent, in any semester with- 
it special permission. The maximum program for freshmen is 
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four subjects (either full-courses or half-courses) during ea 
semester.* No sophomore normally will be allowed to take mo 
than five subjects in any one semester.* These subjects may _ 
distributed as follows: four full-courses and one half-course, thr 
full-courses and two half-courses, or two full-courses and three ha 
courses. In the upper division no student may register, witho 
special permission, for more than four full-courses and one hal 
course or three full-courses and three half-courses. Required phy: 
cal education activity courses and work in applied music, subje 
to the limitations outlined on page 100, may be taken in additic 
to the maximum study-list limits outlined above. : 

If a student’s record at the end of a semester indicates any u 
finished work or scholastic deficiencies his maximum program fi 
the following semester will be limited to one half-course less th: 
that normally permitted a student in his classification. : 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations are held regularly at the close of each semesti 
and are required of all students. Mid-semester examinations m: 
also be required as a partial basis for mid-semester reports. Failu 
to take or to pass any regular, mid-semester, or other course exan 
inations will result in such deficiencies and disqualifications as i 
structors may impose. A fee of one dollar is charged for a 
examination given at an irregular time or to make up a deficienc 


i 
\ 


SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 


A student’s scholastic standing is indicated by the followin 
grades: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, barely passing; Inc 
Incomplete; Con., Condition; F, Failure. 

An Incomplete (Inc.) indicates that although the work done | 
of passing grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished bi 
cause of illness or for some other reason over which the student he 
no control. This grade is given only with the written permissio 
of the Dean of the Faculty. An Incomplete may be removed in suc 
manner as the instructor may determine. 


A Condition (Con.) indicates that the work is not of passin 
grade but that the deficiency may be removed by an examination ¢ 
through some other method approved by the instructor. If 1 
moved, no higher grade than D may be given. No Condition ma 
be removed within two weeks after the close of the semester i 
which it was incurred. | 


*Exceptions may be made in lower division programs which include a hal 
course in creative art. For further information consult the Registrar or th 
head of the Department of Art. 
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When a Condition or Failure is given, the instructor is required 
sile with the Dean of the Faculty a written statement, explaining 
h reason for the grade. In the case of a Condition, this statement 
ast include also an outline of the additional work required to re- 
nye the Condition. 

A Condition or an Incomplete becomes a Failure if not removed 
rain one calendar year of the date on which it was incurred. 


Students registered for graduate credit in those courses for 
yich graduate credit may be obtained toward either the General 
ondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts may be given 
1 of two grades: “P,” indicating satisfactory graduate work, or 
|” indicating failing or unsatisfactory graduate work. Graduate 
tients registered in other courses are graded in accordance with 
h regular grading system for undergraduates. In exceptional cases 
raduate student’s grade may be deferred (Def.) by the instruc- 
0 in charge of the course. Where this is done a grade of “P” 
nst be filed within one year in order to receive credit for the 
CTSse. 
GRADE POINTS 

The grade point system is used to indicate the standard of 
colarship of the student. Under this system grade points are 
ened for each course according to the following scale: Six 
ide points per half-course for a grade of A; four grade points 
 half-course for a grade of B; two grade points per half-course 
ca grade of C. No grade points are allowed for a grade of D. 
" each Condition or Failure, two grade points per half-course 
1 deducted. A student’s grade point average is determined by 
liding the total number of grade points which he receives at the 
1. of a semester by twice the number of half-courses for which 
was registered during that semester. 

‘An Incomplete is not taken into account in estimating this aver- 
#. Upon the removal either of an Incomplete or a Condition, 
vever, the student’s permanent record is changed to show the 
caltant grade point average. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


To be in regular standing a student must maintain a grade 
nt average of not less than 1.00. Failure to attain such an 
rage at the end of a semester entails the following penalties for 
I ensuing semester: (a) for a grade point average of less than 
-) but not below 0.70—warning; (b) for a grade point average 
«9w 0.70—probation. A student on warning who fails to main- 
£1 a grade point average of 1.00 during the following semester is 
)ced on probation. The program of a student on warning or on 
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probation or whose record for the previous semester shows anr 
complete, Condition or Failure, is limited to one half-course , 
than that normally permitted a student in his classification, _ 


_ A student who is passing in less than two and one-half semee 
full-courses, or equivalent, at the end of a semester or a studen 
probation who fails to attain a grade point average of 1.00 forh 
following semester is subject to disqualification. 


A student whose general scholastic record is unsatisfactory 
be placed on probation or disqualified at any time by the Fact 
Committee on Student Conduct and Scholarship. | 


All first disqualifications are for one semester. During i 
period the student’s record will not be transferred with honor] 
dismissal. No credit will be given by Occidental College for wr 
completed at another institution by a student who has been ‘ 
qualified. After an absence of one semester a student who has | 
disqualified may be reinstated with the consent of the Dean of1 
Faculty. Under normal conditions a second disqualificatiori 
permanent. All disqualifications become a part of the stude 
permanent record. 


A minimum grade point average of 1.00 for a student’s err 
course is required for graduation. Standards of scholarshifi 
major and minor subjects are stated under the rules govern 
majors and minors. 


Reports on the scholastic standing of each student are nd 
near the middle and at the close of each semester.. The mid-ser' 
ter reports, however, do not become a permanent part of hb 
student’s record. 


ATTENDANCE 


In general, the College requires regular attendance of studit 
at classes and at chapel and assembly exercises. Specific re 
governing attendance and outlining the penalties imposed 0 
absences are published with the schedule of classes at the begin 
of each semester. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


With the consent of the Dean of the Faculty, and upon ay! 
cation to the Registrar, a student in good standing who find! 
necessary to withdraw from the College may be granted leaw0 
absence or honorable dismissal. A student who discontinues!! 
work without complying with these requirements receives Fail® 
for all courses in which he was registered at the time of withdW 
ing from college, loses his privilege of re-registration and for! 
his right to honorable dismissal. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


‘se class in which a student is to be ranked is determined as 
lvs: 

RESHMAN: ‘The meeting in full of all entrance requirements 
ctlined on pages 22-23. 

)PHOMORE: The completion of a minimum of seven semester 
lourses, or equivalent. 

intron: The completion of a minimum of fifteen semester full- 
ies, or equivalent, and satisfaction of the lower division re- 
iments outlined on pages 35-36. 

=NIOR: The completion of a minimum of twenty-two semester 
lourses and one semester half-course, or equivalent. 

| THE PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY 

he Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the Delta 
lifornia. The members in course are elected on the basis of 
varship and good moral character. “Not more than one-eighth 
t2 best scholars of the senior class, who are candidates for the 
c:lor of Arts degree, may be elected. * * * Not more than one- 
r, of this quota may be elected on the basis of their standing 
t: end of the junior year.” 


PLAN OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDY | 


The regular undergraduate course normally extends thro} 
four academic years and leads to the degree of Bachelor of As 
The first two years of the course are intended to provide a c, 
prehensive but sound foundation in the subjects which gener: 
are considered essential to a liberal education. During the last \ 
years of his course a student devotes himself largely to more 
tensive study in the particular major subject or field of his choe 


The curriculum of Occidental College is organized into sex 
groups of inter-related departments, and opportunity is offered 
upper division concentration in the broader fields afforded by grj 
majors as well as in the work of individual departments. Th 
seven groups are as follows: I. ENGLISH AND SPEECH EDUCATI! 
II. FOREIGN LANGUAGES: Classical Languages, French, German, I] 
ian, and Spanish; II. SOCIAL SCIENCES: Economics and Sociolcy 
History and Political Science; Iv. NATURAL SCIENCES AND MAT! 
MATICS: Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Physics, Mathematics; v. §) 
CATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY; VI. PHILOSOPHY .1 
RELIGION; VII. FINE ARTS: Art, Music, Library Instruction. Detai 
information concerning the courses of instruction offered within i 
several groups will be found in the current catalogue. 


The work of the curriculum of the College is measured in be 
of full-courses and half-courses. Approximately five-eighths) 
each full-course is spent in regular classroom work, the remains 
three-eighths in conferences, directed independent study, or laba 
tory work. In each half-course not less than one-fourth of the ti 
is spent in conferences, directed independent study, or laborat’ 
work; the remainder is regular classroom work. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred upon canigid: 
formally recommended by the faculty on the basis of satisfact! 
of the following requirements: 

1. The completion of thirty-one semester full-courses, ’ 
equivalent, of which sixteen normally will be completed in the lo” ? 
division and fifteen in the upper division, including epee? 
quirements. | 

Not more than twelve semester full-courses, or equivalent, 1 
be credited toward the degree from any one department. Of the 


not more than four and one-half may be taken in the lower divis 
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2. The completion of three semester half-courses, or equivalent, 
Philosophy and Religion. At least one semester half-course must 
¢ompleted in both lower and upper divisions; the remainder may 
en either division. 

3. The completion of two hours per week in a physical educa- 
« activity course. For women, this requirement is in effect through- 
ueach semester of the undergraduate course; for men, the require- 
it includes two hours per week of activity during the four semesters 
fhe lower division and the passing of a swimming test. 


4. The completion of a course in the provisions and principles 
fhe United States Constitution. 


5. The satisfaction of requirements in English Composition. 
f 


6. The attainment of a grade point average of 1.00 or better 
ithe candidate’s course as a whole, including the work of his 
11 semester. Credit transferred from other institutions must 
yt this requirement but will not be accepted as more than the 
oivalent of a grade point ratio of 1.00 in determining the general 
orse average. 


The candidate must also maintain an otherwise honorable and 
ceptable record, which must be free from all conditions at least 
i) weeks before graduation. 


7. The establishment of at least one year of residence (the last 
W semesters of the course) with a minimum program of three 
U-courses, or equivalent, per semester distributed as provided for 
ver the requirements of the upper division. 


8. The attainment of a satisfactory grade in a final compre- 
€slve examination in the candidate’s major subject. 


THE LOWER DIVISION 


Supplementing general requirements as outlined above, each 
tlent is expected to complete sixteen semester full-courses, or 
civalent, before the end of the sophomore year. These courses 
1 to be distributed as follows: 


- ENGLISH AND SPEECH EDUCATION, three semester full-courses. 


the freshman year: English 1-2 and Speech Education 1-2, or substitutes 
Froved by the departments on the basis of satisfactory examination of ex 
ntion from these courses, In the sophomore year: A semester full-course, 
rquivalent, chosen from English 51-54, inclusive. 


) 
’ FOREIGN LANGUAGE, one year full-course. 


A the freshman or sophomore year: A foreign language course numbered 
“3-4, or above. Students entering with more than two years of high school 
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credit in one foreign language may complete this requirement by takin; 

semester full-course numbered 4 or above.? | 

3. SOCIAL SCIENCES, three semester full-courses. : 
In the freshman year: History and Political Science 1-2. In the sophom 

year: Economics l. 

4, NATURAL SCIENCES, one year full-course. 

In the freshman or sophomore year: Either (1) Biology 3-4; (2) Chemis 
3-4 and 3L-4L or 5L-6L; (3) Geology 11-12; (4) Physics 01-02; (5) Phy: 
7-8; or (6) Physics 1-2 and 3-4. 

Do. HYGIENE, one semester half-course. | 

In the sophomore year: Physical Education 60. This requirement may a 
be satisfied by (1) an examination of exemption prior to the beginning of : 
. Junior year; (2) completion of Biology 51 and either Biology 61 or Biology 1. 
(3) completion of a minor in Biology. ; 
6. PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION, one semester half-course or o 

semester full-course, or equivalent. 
In the freshman and/or sophomore year. Either Philosophy 11 or 12 or ¢ 
of the lower division courses in Religion. 
7. LIMITED ELECTIVE, one semester full-course, or equivalent. 


In the freshman or sophomore year:” Either (1) Psychology 1; (2) Phil 
ophy 25; (3) Mathematics 1 or 3-4; (4) Art 1-2; (5) Music 1-2; or (6) J 
1 and Music 1 taken concurrently. 
8. FREE ELECTIVES, three to four semester full-courses, or equit 

lent, and one semester half-course. | 
In the freshman and sophomore years: To be chosen from courses wh’ 


establish prerequisites for the student’s proposed major subject or which b 
suit his individual needs and interests. 


As early in the lower division as possible, every student shou 
determine the major and minor he later wishes to pursue, in ord 
that the necessary prerequisites may be included in his program 
lower division studies. When a major subject has been chosen, t 
student should consult with the committee of advisers within | 
chosen group concerning his subsequent course of study. | 


On recommendation of major advisers and with the approval 
instructors in courses concerned, sophomores meeting in full t 
lower division requirements may petition the Faculty Committee | 


"In exceptional cases, on the basis of formal petitions approved by f 
student’s adviser and the head of the Foreign Language department, a langue; 
taken in high school may be repeated in college with full credit. 


*Note that sophomore standing is prerequisite to Psychology 1 and Philosoy 
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(assification for permission to include upper division courses in 
feir programs of study. Credit so established may be accepted 
iward upper division requirements. 


THE UPPER DIVISION 

The upper division covers the work of the junior and senior 
\ars, normally amounting to fifteen semester full-courses, or equiv- 
‘ont. Except in the case of students transferring from other insti- 
itions or those who have been granted formal permission to defer 
(rtain requirements, a candidate for the degree is not registered in 
ie upper division until he has met all of the specific requirements 
( the lower division. 

, Supplementing general requirements for the degree as outlined 
« preceding pages, the following specific requirements are to be 
«mpleted in the upper division: 

1. The completion of a minimum of thirteen and one-half 
emester full-courses, or equivalent, after the student has entered 
i2 upper division, provided this work completes the total required 
ir the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

2. The completion of a minimum of ten semester full-courses, 
¢ equivalent, of upper division work, including major and minor 
quirements. 


3. The completion of a semester half-course or full-course in 
lilosophy or Religion, chosen from Philosophy 104 or any of 
t2 upper division courses in Religion. If a semester half-course 
Is been completed in the lower division, a semester full-course or 
cuivalent must then be taken in the upper division to satisfy this 
1yulrement. 


MAJOR AND MINOR REQUIREMENTS 


, Upon entering the work of the upper division, each student 
tist select as the field in which he proposes to do intensive study 
cher a group major or a departmental major and a departmental 
Inor chosen from two separate departments. From the time of 
sch selection the student’s program will be supervised by an 
éviser or a committee of advisers within his chosen field. Double 
lajors (one in each of two groups or within the same group) are 
}rmitted, subject to approval of the Dean of the Faculty. 


Complete information regarding the major and minor require- 
tents of each group and department is published under Courses of 
Istruction, in the current catalogue. 


_ The following regulations relate to the administration of all 
coups and departments, under the general supervision of the Dean 
¢ the Faculty: 
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1. A departmental major consists of not less than five 
more than six semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the u 
division. A departmental minor consists of not less than two 
one-half nor more than three semester full-courses, or equiva 
in the upper division. Courses required in excess of the a 
minima may be specified wholly or partly from related departm 


A group major consists of not less than seven nor more than ¢ 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division. 


2. A student transferring from another institution wh 
granted senior standing must include in his year’s progran 
studies a minimum equivalent to four and one-half semester 
courses of upper division work, at least three of which must | 
his major subject. 


3. Regular major courses must be pursued in each of t 
semesters, including the last two. Students are advised to cont 
the work of the major group or department throughout all se 
ters of the upper division. 


4, Each group establishes its standard of scholarship req 
ments for majors and minors. This standard may be higher 
that required for graduation but may not exceed a grade fp 
average of 1.50. In general, students who fail to attain a g 
point average of 1.00 in lower division courses of any depart 
will not be accepted by that department as majors or minors. 
recommendation of the major group is necessary for gradua' 
Each group is required to report delinquent scholarship of 
major students to the Dean of the Faculty at the close of | 
semester. 


9. A change in the choice of a major, after the student 
entered the upper division, may be made only with the permis 
of the Dean of the Faculty and the consent of the groups or 
partments concerned. A change in a minor may be made with 
consent of the major group or department and the Dean of 
Faculty. 


6. A student finding it necessary to change his major sul 
because of unsatisfactory scholarship in that subject may be pl: 
on probation. Unsatisfactory scholarship in the new major | 
lead to his disqualification from the College. 


7. Each group or department requires of a major student in 
second semester of the senior year a comprehensive final exam 
tion in the major field or subject. This examination may be é1 
written or oral and is conducted by a special committee, one 1 
ber of which may be from outside the student’s major grouf 
department. This committee decides whether the student has pa 
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|: examination and determines his grade. The grade is filed at 
| Registrar’s office and becomes a part of the student’s permanent 
lege record. A student who fails to pass his comprehensive 
amination may not take a second examination within six weeks 
‘er the date of failure unless special consideration is recom- 
inded by his major group or department. 


i 
Students who take comprehensive examinations must also take 
ial course examinations in all subjects except their majors. 


8. All students completing a departmental major in Education 


jist also complete a major for graduation from Groups I-IV or 
\-VII. This second major consists of not more than five semester 
‘1 courses, or equivalent, in a subject which offers suitable pre- 
‘ration for public school teaching. Students completing a de- 
‘rtmental major in Physical Education must complete a minor of 
't less than three full-courses, or equivalent, from Groups I-IV 


) VI-VIL. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


_ A certain portion of the work of each of the courses at Occi- 
cntal College may be pursued in independent study (see page 
»). An opportunity for a limited amount of completely inde- 
indent study is offered to upper division students through the 
jivilege of obtaining credit by examination in the field covered 
| such study. A statement outlining in detail the plan under 
nich independent study may be pursued will be found in the 
ass-schedule bulletin which is published at the beginning of each 
cmester. Independent reading courses are offered also in some 
(partments. Information concerning these courses may be found 
vder Courses of Instruction, pages 50-103. 


SUGGESTED COURSES OF STUDY 


| The plan of undergraduate study at Occidental College empha- 
ses a liberal education of the type which is generally recognized as 
(sirable preparation for all professional or vocational fields. 
(oportunity is afforded, however, for flexibility sufficient to develop 
jograms suited to students’ individual needs and to provide for the 
‘bjects which are specified by various professional schools as a 
lsis for graduate study. Each student who is looking forward to 
(tering any of the professions or vocations indicated below should 
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consult the special advisers as designated throughout his ¢ 
course: 


Business or Commerce.........2..0.ccs0:ccescecseneecrereeeetseses cone eae Y 
Engineering 0.0.0.0. KiRKPAtT 
Government Service...2........0..2....1... Le McKe 
Journalism and Writing —200.:...000...0..-20 oe STE 
LW  cedecccscetecesedecdnsesenndcnstbanaschsoeachecthnede ott ea eae mn ee 
Library _2uo2 ei Mc( 
Medicine. 02.2.2. ncee detec nnatect hint aero beet ete ‘) 
Ministry and Religious Education... ...-...-..-cgec-ceeneoseees 0. 
Mute ence acter Har’ 
NUTSING.......-.-nnncnncensenccentecetcteteerecnnesetrinns poser I 
Physical Education, Coaching....._..... ig ae TRIEB, Hopi 
Social Work c.u.ccc...0cccecll ck ccecclechececceose deans sede nee 
Teaching. 2.22. nse ies eee estate SINC 


Students who do not have a well-defined vocational obje 
may confer with any member of the Committee on Registr: 
concerning their lower division course of study and with their r 
advisers concerning upper division work in the fields of their 
ticular interest. 


The courses of study suggested below are offered as tent: 
guides: 
1. GENERAL LIBERAL ARTS COURSE: Students who wish to tal 
general liberal arts course should select, with the counsel of 
major advisers, courses which will fulfill the general requirer 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts as outlined on pages 3 
and which will best meet their individual interests and needs. 


2. BUSINESS OR COMMERCE: A major in Commerce and Financ 
offered in the Department of Economics for students who wis. 
develop a background for business as a vocational field. 
students should include within the framework of general req 
ments for the degree of Bachelor of Arts (see pages 34-39) 
following courses as lower division electives: Economics 2 (F 
ciples and Problems) and Economics 5-6 (Accounting). Uj 
division courses suggested for majors in this field are outlinec 
page 64. 

3. ENGINEERING: Students contemplating entering professi 
courses in Engineering after the completion of their work at ( 
dental College should major in the department most closely rel 
to their interests. Specifically recommended courses as outli 
below should be included in the work taken to meet the gen 
requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts (see pages 34° 
French or German is recommended to meet the foreign lang 
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:quirement, also Economics beyond the minimum of Economics 1 
desirable for students interested in any phase of engineering. 


| For Chemical Engineering: Major in Chemistry. Course should 
clude Chemistry 3-4, 5L-6L, 101-102, 103-104, 105-106, Mathe- 
atics 1-2, 5-6; Physics 1-2, 3-4, 103-104, 105-106, and 107 or 124. 


_ For Civil Engineering: Major in Mathematics or Physics. 
ourse should include Mathematics 1-2, 5-6, 103, 105; Physics 1-2, 
4, 105-106, 107. 

_ For Electrical and Mechanical Engineering: Major in Physics. 
ourse should include Mathematics 1-2, 5-6, 101, 102, 103, 104, 110; 
hysics 1-2, 3-4, 103-104, 105-106, 107, and 119-120 or 121-122. 


For Mining and Petroleum Engineering: Major in Geology. 
ourse should include Geology 11-12, 13-14, 111-112, 115-116, 
17-118, 119; Chemistry 3-4, 5L-6L, 103-104; Physics 7-8. 


_ Students contemplating Engineering as a profession should have 
ken Chemistry, Physics, Elementary Algebra and Plane Geometry 
_ high school. Their courses in college should be planned in 
ose consultation with their major departments, in which work 
iould begin in the freshman year. 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE: Students preparing for work in the 
tvice of federal, state or local government should include Eco- 
bmics 2 in their lower division electives (see general requirements 
wr the degree of Bachelor of Arts, pages 34-39). Such students 
could include in their upper division work the following courses: 
istory and Political Science 152 (Government in the United 
‘ates) 157 (Problems of Political Control), 158 (Municipal Gov- 
ment and Administration), and 160 (Civil Service in the Modern 
‘ate) ; Economics 105-106 (Public Finance and Economics of Gov- 
inment) and 119-120 (Statistics). 


_ Students contemplating the American Foreign Service as a 
reer should include in their upper division work courses in 
istory and Political Science 151 (Government and Politics Abroad), 
‘5 (International Relations), 156 (Problems of American Foreign 
5licy), 161 (Commercial Law), 105-106 (History of the United 
‘ates), and Economics 101-102 (Money, Banking, International 
sade and Finance). A working knowledge of at least one foreign 
-nguage is also necessary. 


It is essential that each student work out a program with his 
»ecial adviser as early as possible to fit his particular needs. 


JOURNALISM AND WRITING: See Department of English, page 
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6. Law: Completion of a four-year program of undergradu 
work is recommended as a basis for admission to most of the f 
class law schools, although a few of them will accept students 
the basis of a minimum of three years of liberal arts college wo 
In completing the general requirements for the Bachelor of A 
degree (see pages 34-39) students interested in preparing 
subsequent professional work in Law should place special emphz 
on the Social Sciences. Economics 2 (Principles and Problem 
Speech Education 4 (Public Speaking) and Philosophy 25 (Log 
should be included in the work of the lower division. In the up) 
division such courses as may be recommended by the studer 
special adviser should be completed in Economics, History « 
Political Science and other subjects. | 


7. LIBRARY SCIENCE: For students who expect to become librari: 
a broad preparation in English, Social Science and Modern L 
guages is particularly desirable and a knowledge of the Natu 
Sciences is helpful. No special major is recommended and s 
dents should therefore select for this more thorough study some fi 
of real interest. Requirements for admission to most of the gr. 
uate schools accredited by the American Library Association incl 
at least a year each of French and German and the ability to tj 
with a fair degree of accuracy and speed. Other requirements w 
be met through completion of the work outlined by Occiden 
College for the degree of Bachelor of Arts (see pages 34-39). 


In California a special credential in librarianship is required 
high school librarians. Candidates for this credential must inclt 
in their undergraduate work courses in Education required for ' 
general secondary credential with the exception of practice teachi! 


8. MEDICINE: Students who plan to go to medical school : 
advised to include in their high school programs the followi 
subjects: English, three years; German or French, two years 
one language; Algebra, one and one-half years; Geometry, ¢ 
year; Trigonometry, one-half year; Chemistry, one year; and el 
tives including preferably Physics, Biology or additional forei 
language. | 

The mathematical and physical sciences are being increasin{ 
recommended by medical schools as prerequisites for admission a 
pre-medical students are advised, therefore, to elect courses in thi 
subjects whenever possible. Ordinarily the pre-medical student w 
major in Physics, Chemistry or Biology, preferably in Physics 
Chemistry. Although students following a pre-medical course ‘ 
expected to fulfill all lower division requirements by the end | 
the sophomore year, certain of these requirements may be defer! 
to the upper division on recommendation of the special adviser. | 
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‘ Pre-medical students are expected to include within the general 
uirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts (see pages 34-39) 
|; following courses: Physics 7-8 (General); Chemistry 3-4 
(eneral), 5L-6L (Qualitative Analysis), 101-102 (Quantitative 
‘alysis), 103-104 (Organic) and 105-106 (Physical); Biology 
;, (General), 101 (Comparative Anatomy), and 106 (Embryology). 
“ner courses which are strongly recommended are either Mathe- 
tics 1-2 or 9-10; Psychology; a second foreign language (French 
) German) ; upper division courses in Physics; Biology 107 (Para- 
logy), 108 (Histology), 112 (Microtechnique), 113 (Physiology) 
11 126 (Bacteriology). 


_ The student is advised to complete the four-year course whenever 
gssible before applying for entrance to a medical school. Upon 
nition to the Faculty Committee on Classification, permission may 
granted to substitute the first year of the course in a Class A 
“1001 of Medicine in lieu of the fourth year of the regular course 
'; the A.B. degree, but this privilege will be extended only to 
sdents who have satisfactorily completed the first three years of 
tir course at Occidental College. A student granted permission 
) make this substitution for his fourth year will be required to 
ie a special comprehensive examination in his major subject at 
; end of his third year of work at Occidental College. 


7 MINISTRY AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: Consult special adviser 
[> courses best suited to individual interests and needs. See De- 
jrtment of Philosophy and Religion, page 91. 


l, NURSES’ couRSE: At the end of five years, three in the College 
ad two in either the Bishop Johnson College of Nursing at the 
Cod Samaritan Hospital in Los Angeles or the Huntington Memo- 
t | Hospital School of Nursing in Pasadena, a student may receive 
t» degree of Bachelor of Arts from Occidental College. An addi- 
tnal year of work will be required by either Hospital School for 
giduation from that school and eligibility to the examination for 
rzistration as a nurse in the State of California. 


_ Qualified students also may enter the Stanford School of Nursing 

ion completion of the three-year course at the College and may 
reive the degree at the end of the nursing course at that institution. 
snilar arrangements can usually be made in individual cases 
“ere students wish to take their professional training at some 
ner fully recognized school of nursing. 


|The student must meet all of the requirements for the degree 
¢ Bachelor of Arts as outlined on pages 34-39 with the exception 
tit undistributed credit equivalent to seven and one-half semester 
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full-courses, five of which may be counted as of the upper divisi 
will be granted for the work of the Hospital School. In some 
partments of the College the specific requirements for the ma 
may be reduced by a maximum of two and one-half semester fi 
courses on the basis of the work completed in the Hospital Schc 
A special comprehensive examination in her major subject m 
be passed by each pre-nursing student at the end of her third y 
in the College in lieu of that ordinarily required in the seco 
semester of the senior year. | 


Within the framework of the above requirements for the deg 
of Bachelor of Arts the following specific courses must be includ 
Biology 3-4 (General), 51 (Human Anatomy), 101A (Mammal: 
Anatomy), 61 or 113 (Physiology), 128 (Bacteriology) ; Chemis 
3-4 (General) and 3L-4L (General) or 5L-6L (Qualitative Analysis 
Psychology 1 (Introductory). 


1l. music: See School of Education, page 107, and Departm 
of Music, page 97. 


12. PHYSICAL EDUCATION, COACHING: See School of Educati 
page 108, and Department of Physical Education, page 86. 


13. socIAL woRK: A major in Sociology is offered in the Depa 
ment of Economics and Sociology for students who are interest 
in obtaining a background for subsequent training in the field 
social work. Such students should include Economics 2 in 1 
elective work of the lower division (see general requirements ! 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts as outlined on pages 34-3! 
Courses suggested for a major in Sociology are outlined on pa 
64. 


14. TEACHING: See School of Education, pages 106-108. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


i 

}raduate study is under the general direction of the Graduate 
‘mittee, which determines the requirements for admission to 
-uate standing, authorizes the courses offered for graduate credit 
.e several groups of departments, and specifies the requirements 
the degree of Master of Arts. This Committee passes upon cre- 
lials of applicants for admission, receives and passes upon de- 
‘mental recommendations regarding graduate students and nomi- 
is candidates for the degree of Master of Arts. 
ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 

\n applicant who holds a Bachelor of Arts degree from a col- 
or university approved by the Association of American Univer- 
i3 is eligible for admission to graduate standing at Occidental 
yege. In exceptional cases other persons of maturity and suf- 
‘nt attainments may be admitted to graduate courses. Formal 
‘ications for admission and official transcripts of all academic 
crds must be filed with the Registrar of the College preferably 
‘ast two weeks before the beginning of the semester in which the 
Yicant seeks admission. Applications from students not previous- 
aatriculated at Occidental College must be accompanied by an 
yication fee of two dollars; this fee is non-refundable if for any 
con the applicant does not enter the College. 


Admission to graduate standing does not in itself establish 
ilidacy for an advanced degree, or for a teaching credential, re- 
1ements for which are stated hereinafter in detail. 


{ specific date for graduate registration is designated each 
tester on the college calendar and all graduate students are 
‘ected to register formally on that date. Registration booklets 
i be issued at the office of the Registrar only to graduate students 
hse applications and credentials have been approved by the 
tluate Committee. These booklets must be completed and filed 
i the Registrar on the same day they are issued. A special fee 
1.00 is charged for each day that registration is delayed. No 
uent may register for graduate study after the third Saturday of 
1 semester, 


{very graduate student is admitted subject to such general regu- 


‘ns of the College as are not altered by those of the Graduate 
Oimittee. 
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SECONDARY CREDENTIALS 


Graduate Students who seek the recommendation of the Colle; 
for a California General Secondary Credential are required to pu 
sue their study under the direction of the head of the Departme 
of Education and must have their programs approved by him. A 
outline of professional requirements for the credential may | 
found in this catalogue under the statement of the School of Ed 
cation (pages 106-108). 


In addition to courses in Education as outlined by the head ¢ 
that department, each candidate for the secondary credential is r 
quired to take graduate course work in his academic major and } 
pass final comprehensive examination in his major subject. The: 
requirements, however, may be met by transfers of satisfacto 
records from other institutions. On recommendation of his majc 
adviser a candidate for the secondary credential who is a gradua 
of Occidental College may be excused from comprehensive exami 
ation in his major subject provided he already has passed sati 
factorily a comprehensive examination in this subject within tw 
years previous to the time of completion of requirements for h 
credential. | 


Graduate course work may be pursued in the departments < 
Biology, Chemistry, Economics, English, and History and Politic: 
Science, which offer graduate majors toward the degree of Mast 
of Arts. Certain other departments of the College, although not : 
a position to offer graduate majors, give a limited number of coursi 
for which graduate credit may be established in meeting requir 
ments for the secondary credential. These departments are: Class 
cal Languages, German, French, Spanish, Mathematics, Musi 
Physical Education, and Physics. ) 


The program of each applicant for the secondary credential mu 
be approved both by the head of the Department of Education an 
by the head of the student’s academic major department. At tt 
beginning of the semester in which he proposes to complete wor 
for the credential, the student must apply to the Graduate Commi 
tee for approval of his candidacy. This approval will be granite 
only if the applicant is recommended by the heads of the two d 
partments concerned on the basis of fulfillment of professional 1 
quirements for the credential, mastery of major subject, and gener 
fitness for teaching. Two copies of an outline of graduate wol 
completed and proposed must be filed with the application f 
approval of candidacy for the credential. : 


Students who are candidates both for a teaching credential an 
for the degree of Master of Arts must declare their primary obje 
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, when filing application for admission to graduate standing, and 
vase of conflict between requirements for the credential and for 
degree, those for the primary objective as stated shall take prece- 
ece over other requirements. The attention of graduate students 
salled to the fact that it is not possible to complete requirements 
» both the teaching credential and the advanced degree within one 
cdemic year. 
) MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 

A limited number of candidates may be accepted each year for 
«k toward the degree of Master of Arts in those departments which 
psifically offer graduate courses of instruction. No new candi- 
22s may be accepted in any given year as graduate majors in de- 
étments other than those designated in the current catalogue for 
1; year. 

During the academic year 1940-41 graduate majors toward the 
eree of Master of Arts will be offered in the departments of Biol- 
¢, Chemistry, Economics, Education, English, History and Political 
ence, and Psychology. Credit may be allowed also toward this ad- 
eced degree for certain courses from other departments as stated in 
€artmental announcements concerning graduate work. No credit 
‘| be granted, however, toward this degree for any courses taken 
ere the student has received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon candidates 
onally recommended by the faculty on the basis of approval (a) 
ythe candidate’s major adviser, (b) by the Graduate Committee 
t (c) by the Dean of the Faculty, and satisfaction of the follow- 
n requirements: 

1. The completion of an approved undergraduate course in 
tlies preliminary to those which the student intends to pursue in 
i graduate work. Additional undergraduate courses may be re- 
ired if in the judgment of the major adviser and the Graduate 
inmittee the student’s undergraduate work does not form suflicient 
ified basis for graduate study. 


2. The completion of three year full-courses, or equivalent, of 
iduate credit at Occidental College, one-half of which shall be 
nnajor subject courses numbered 200 or above. 


3. The satisfactory completion of a program of graduate studies 
proved by (a) the head of the department in which the student 
saking a graduate major, (b) the Graduate Committee, and (c) 
n Dean of the Faculty. A minimum of one-half of a student’s 
iduate work must be completed in a single major department. 
remainder may be chosen in related work in other departments 
much a way as to form a consistent plan of study. The work in 
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any one department may be partly or wholly made up of researc 
or special study carried on under the direction of or with the crit 
cism and approval of the department. | 


A student seeking to obtain the degree of Master of Arts mu 
consult the head of the department in which he wishes to pursue 
graduate major and under his direction must prepare a preliminar 
program of courses leading to the degree. | 

Course work may be distributed according to whatever plan ma 
best meet the needs of each individual student provided all of th 
work required for the degree, including both course work and thesi) 
shall be completed within a period of four calendar years. Becaus 
of the emphasis placed on the quality of graduate work, howeve 
not more than three full-courses, or equivalent, may be taken in an 
one semester by a student who is or who expects subsequently t 
become a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts. 


Every candidate for the advanced degree is required to n 
register at Occidental College at the beginning of each semester s 
long as any portion of the degree requirements, including thesis, : 
in process of fulfillment, until the degree shall have been awarde 
or the candidate shall have formally withdrawn from the Colleg 
A special form may be secured from the Registrar’s office for regi: 
tration without fee during any semesters in which the candidate seek 
no credit toward the degree. | 


At the beginning of the semester in which he proposes to con 
plete course work for the advanced degree, the student must appl 
to the Graduate Committee for approval of his candidacy for th 
degree of Master of Arts. This approval will be given only if th 
previous graduate work of the student has been satisfactory in th 
judgment of (a) his major adviser, (b) the Graduate Committe 
and (c) the Dean of the Faculty, and if his candidacy is full 
recommended by the head of his graduate major department on th 
basis of fulfillment of all requirements for the advanced degret 
Two copies of an outline of graduate work completed and of add 
tional work proposed shall be filed with the application for approve 
of candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts. 


4. The passing of a final comprehensive examination in th 
candidate’s graduate major subject. 


5. The completion of a thesis on a subject approved by th 
major adviser under whose direction the work must be done. Cred 
equivalent to a semester full-course will be allowed for the thes! 
toward the degree of Master of Arts. The head of the candidate 
major department must approve the subject matter and extent 0 
the thesis, and must recommend it in its final form to the Graduat 
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camittee at least four weeks before commencement. The thesis 
11 then be passed upon by the Graduate Committee. No candi- 
3; will be recommended for the degree whose thesis has not been 
pted and approved by this Committee and by the Dean of the 
culty. If accepted by the Committee, two typewritten copies of 
thesis in approved form must be deposited with the College 
irarian two weeks before commencement, together with a fee of 
4)0 to cover the cost of binding. 


6. Under each department of study will be found a statement 
[specific requirements for a graduate major in that department. 
(student may continue to major in a subject who has forfeited 
approval of the department. 


7. Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must have met 
requirements of the Act of the California State Legislature re- 
aling a course in American Institutions. (See History and 


c'tical Science 2, 105-106, 152 and 153). 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


The tuition fee for graduate students is $137.50 each semester 
)the regular program. A pro rata tuition of twenty-six dollars 
é half-course is charged for a partial program of less than three 
ester full-courses, or equivalent. A graduation fee of ten dollars 
_ayable thirty days before commencement by accepted candidates 
the degree of Master of Arts. Statements of laboratory fees may 
ound on page 113 of this catalogue. 


GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Three scholarships valued at $225.00 each are available to can- 
lites for the degree of Master of Arts. The Robert Grant Martin 
colarship is offered only to majors in English; the other two 
>)larships are open to candidates from all departments offering 
rluate majors toward the advanced degree. Application for these 
»»larships should be made to the Graduate Committee or to the 
(istrar on or before April 15th. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The courses of instruction offered by Occidental College 
listed on the following pages alphabetically according to de 
ments within their respective groups as follows: . 


GROUP I—ENGLISH AND SPEECH EDUCATION. 


GROUP II—FOREIGN LANGUAGES: Classical Languages, Fre 
German, Italian, Spanish. 


GROUP III—SOCIAL SCIENCES: Economics and Sociology, His 
and Political Science. | 


GROUP IV—NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS: Biology, Cl 
istry, Geology, Mathematics, Physics. 


GROUP V—EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 
GROUP VI—PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 


GROUP VII—FINE ARTS: Art, Music, Library Instruction. 


Lower division courses are numbered 1 to 99; upper divi 
courses, 100 to 199; graduate courses, 200 and above. L adde 
a number denotes a laboratory or field course. A laboratory pe 
is based upon two hours of laboratory or related work. Hyphen 
numbers, as 1-2, indicate a year course. Though it is genet 
intended that such a course be pursued throughout the year, a 
dent may receive credit for either semester without the other uw 
the course is designated “Throughout the year only.” Consen 
the instructor is prerequisite to entering any hyphenated cours 
the second semester. | 


Classes normally meet only from Monday to Friday, inclu 
Saturday trips off the campus are required in connection 
certain courses, however, and where so required must be taker 


the student at his own expense as part of the regular work of 
course. | 


It is expected that all courses listed herein will be offered du 
the academic year 1940-41 unless there is included in the deserip 
of any particular course a statement to the contrary. Any subseq 
changes either in course offerings or in faculty will be annoul 
in the schedule of classes which is published at the beginning of 
semester and which may be obtained upon request. | 


Any undergraduate course for which fewer than five students 
enrolled at the beginning of a semester may be withdrawn. 
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Group I 


ENGLISH AND SPEECH EDUCATION 


The English and Speech Education Group offers election of such 
sgrated courses from the two departments as may best serve the 
ressional and cultural needs of the individual student. 


croup Major: A minimum of four year full-courses, or equiva- 
t, of upper division work chosen from such courses as may be 
ised in each individual case by the group committee of advisers. 
3 major ordinarily will include the following courses: English 
, 121-122 or 124, 130, 139, 145-146, and additional work from 
rses 121-168; Speech Education 101, 121, 155 or 156, 175, 176 
| additional work from courses 100-190. 


Prerequisite: Four and one-half semester full-courses, or equiva- 
t, of lower division work within the group. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS: Offered in English and in Speech 
ication. 
‘DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in English and in Speech 
ication. 


ENGLISH 


| FESSOR STELTER Proressor Houston 
‘ ASsocIATE Proressor THOMPSON ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CROISSANT 
Mr. Espey, Dr. WortHam, Instructors 


The Department of English offers courses which give (1) train- 
in the use of the English language as a medium of expression, 
ctical and artistic; (2) opportunity for study in the general 
d of English literature, its important types and periods, and its 
‘ural relationships as they contribute to a knowledge and appre- 
‘ion of literature and life; (3) specific preparation for teachers 
‘English; (4) a fundamental cultural background for subsequent 
paration or experience in various vocations and professions, as 
‘rmalism, Creative Writing, Library Work, the Law, the Ministry, 
1 such other professions as might profit from a general training 


vhis field. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equiva- 
‘t, In the upper division; six semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
ihe upper division for students seeking the recommendation of the 
‘artment for graduate work or for a General Secondary Creden- 

A major should ordinarily include English 101, 121-122 or 
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124, 130 or 132, 139, 145 or 146, a course in Modern Literat: 
and additional work from courses 110-256. Speech Education | 
is accepted as major work, and Speech Education 151, or 
equivalent, is recommended to all majors in the department seek 
a teacher’s credential. All students majoring in the departme 
especially those who expect to pursue graduate work in Englj 
should equip themselves with a reading knowledge of one or m 
foreign languages. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: For graduation, two and one-half ser 
ter full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division; three semes 
full-courses, or equivalent, for students who seek the recommen 
tion of the department. A minor ordinarily should include w 
from courses 101, 130 or 132, 139, 145 or 146, 151-152 or 153. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Courses 1-2 and 51-52, 
equivalents. 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 1-2; two semes 
full courses from lower division courses numbered above 50, 
equivalents. 


GRADUATE MAJOR FOR DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS: Of the th 
year full-courses required for the degree (see the general requi 
ments for the degree of Master of Arts, page 47), a minimum 
one-half must be taken in courses numbered 200 or above, includ: 
two graduate seminars, graduate year-courses, or equivalents. EF 
lish 121-122 and a reading knowledge of one foreign language : 
required. = 

COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION: All candidates for the degree 
Bachelor of Arts, the degree of Master of Arts, or the Second: 
Teacher’s Credential, majoring in the department, shall take a cc 
prehensive examination covering the general field of English lite 
ture. Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts shall also ti 
an examination covering the field of the thesis. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


A. ESSENTIALS OF COMPOSITION 


Required in connection with course 1-2, or subsequently for graduation of | 
students whose work in any department shows deficiency in the essentials 
composition. A fee of five to ten dollars is charged for the course. Bit 
semester (no credit). 


1-2. ENGLISH COMPOSITION THE ST#! 


Introductory course. Given in connection with Speech Education 1-2. ’ 
quired for graduation and prerequisite, completed or in progress, to al ot! 
courses in the department. Application may be made for examination } 
exemption from the course. Full-course, throughout the year. 
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-52. HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE fHE STAFF 
4. A thorough survey; advised for students who intend to major or minor 
the group or department. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 completed or in progress. 
ll-course, throughout the year. Either half may be taken separately in either 
ester. 

3. A briefer course with attention to types. Prerequisite: Course 1-2, com- 
ted or in progress. Half-course, throughout the year. 


-54. INTRODUCTION TO THE NOVEL HOUSTON 
An introductory study of the novel as a type. Prerequisite: Course 1-2, 
npleted or in progress. Full-course one semester or half-course, throughout 
-year. 


-62, JOURNALISM WORTHAM 
News writing. Prerequisite: Course 1-2, completed or in progress. Healf- 
ise, throughout the year. Either semester may be taken separately. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Certain courses of the upper division are given as indicated in 
ernate years. 


1. ADVANCED COMPOSITION THE STAFF 
The theory and practice of: 


A—Narrative and descriptive writing. 
B—Expository writing. 

C—Argumentation. (See Speech Education 121). 
| D—tThe informal essay. 

. E—Critical writing. 

_ F—Short story writing. 

G—Versification. 


e of the types is offered each semester. Open to advanced sophomores, 
‘If-course, either semester. 


0. ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


A survey based on historical principles. Intended primarily for teachers of 
‘glish. Half-course, second semester. 


1-122. OLD ENGLISH THOMPSON 
Zlements of Old English grammar, with readings; survey of the literature of 
. period and the history of the language. Required for the Master of Arts 
sree. Half-course, throughout the year only. Graduate students may elect 
| full-course. 


4, THE PERIOD OF CHAUCER ESPEY 
(he life and times of Chaucer; readings principally in the Canterbury Tales 
1 in Troilus and Criseyde; survey of Middle English grammar and litera- 
ie. Full-course, second semester, or half-course throughout the year. 


3. DEVELOPMENT OF THE DRAMA WORTHAM 
“rom the beginnings to the closing of the theatres in 1642, exclusive of 
‘akespeare. Miracles, moralities and interludes; Shakespeare’s predecessors, 
‘itemporaries, and successors. Half-course, second semester. 
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129. ELIZABETHAN NON-DRAMATIC LITERATURE ESP: 


A survey of the non-dramatic literature of the period with chief attent 
given to Spenser. Half-course, first semester. 


130. SHAKESPEARE shart 


Reading of the principal work of Shakespeare; his dramatic art; theatri 
and social background of the period. Full-course, first semester. 


132. SHAKESPEARE 


Intensive study of two plays. Half-course, second semester of alternate ye, 
Not given in 1940-41. 


135. MILTON AND THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY STELT} 


The life and times of Milton; his poetry and most important prose; ; 
poetry and prose of the period. Full-course, first semester. | 


136. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY HOUST! 


The background, the literary movements, and the major poets and pr: 
writers of the period. Full-cowrse, second semester. 


137. THE ROMANTIC PERIOD STELT? 


The rise of romanticism; Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Kea; 
other writers of verse and prose of the period (1780-1832). Full-cowi, 
second semester. 


139. THE ENGLISH NOVEL HOUST! 


The development of the English novel to the latter part of the nineteen 
century. Full-course, either semester. 


144. THE VICTORIAN PERIOD 


A survey of the period (1832-1892), with detailed study of the major writ 
Full-course, first semester. Not given in 1940-41. 


145-146. AMERICAN LITERATURE THOMPS| 


A general survey of American literature, with a detailed study of import! 
writers. Full-course, throughout the year. Either semester may be tal 
separately. 


151-152. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE CROISSA’ 
A survey of English and American literature since 1890, with special att- 


tion to modern tendencies in (A) Poetry, (B) Drama. Full-course, throu; 
out the year, Either semester may be taken separately. | 


153. TYPES OF LITERATURE THE STA’ 


Studies in the various types, as the essay, drama, novel, with such limitati( 
as are announced in the schedule. Half-course, one semester. | 


161-162. ADVANCED JOURNALISM WORTH! 
A study of American journalism. Half-course, throughout the year. Oi 

to sophomores. 

167-168. COMPARATIVE LITERATURE HoUSsT! 
A study of world classical literature and its influence upon English. Fe 

course, one semester, or half-course throughout the year. 

195-196. INDEPENDENT READING THE srt 
Half-course or full-course, throughout the year. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the 
Jin of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, upper 
Kision Courses 110 and following may be credited as graduate 
vk toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree 
{Master of Arts. With the consent of the instructor, qualified 
iors may enroll in graduate courses. 


212. SEMINAR THE STAFF 
ubject to be chosen. Half-course or full-course, throughout the year. 

ih 

1-256. LITERARY CRITICISM STELTER 


_ study of the chief theories of literary criticism, of poetry, and of the types 
ooetry. Half-course, throughout the year. Open to seniors. 


), THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 
‘quivalent of one semester full-course. 


SPEECH EDUCATION 


> FESSOR LINDSLEY By Special Appointment, Mr. Brasom 
Mr. BATCHELLER, Instructor Miss Lawson, Instructor 


The Department of Speech Education seeks to develop the stu- 
lit’s knowledge and skill in speech as an integral part of his whole 
o'sonality and as an important medium of social adaptation. 
f\phasis is given to the sincere, vivid and direct communication of 
cas for persons in all walks of life. 


The advanced courses in this department embrace basic prin- 
les and practice in the fields of public speaking, interpretation of 
lisrature, dramatics and the teaching of speech. Course work is 
syplemented by extra-curricular activity in debating, oratory, ex- 
‘apore speaking, dramatic reading, play production and radio 
b»adcasting. 

_DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equiva- 
l(t, in the upper division. Major students should do work in prac- 
tial speech making, oral interpretation and dramatics. Definite 
wrk is required in actual platform presentation in addition to 
cirse work. 

DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Three semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
iithe upper division. 

_ Students of advanced standing who are interested in drama may 
relive credit equivalent to one and one-half semester full-courses 
tard the degree of Bachelor of Arts through satisfactory comple- 
tin of the summer session course of the Pasadena Community Play- 
hase School of the Theatre. Properly qualified graduate students 
ny receive similar credit for this course toward the General 
S:ondary Credential. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH THE ST) 

Training in the basic skills requisite to effective oral communication, 
ideas. Given in connection with English 1-2. A recording fee of $1.00 ! 
semester is charged in connection with this course. Full-course, throughout , 
year. 


3. ORAL READING LAW: 

The elementary principles of reading. Techniques of impression; technig 
of expression. Assimilation and expression of thought and feeling. Prerequis: 
Course 1-2. Full-course, second semester. 


4, PUBLIC SPEAKING LAWS 
The selection, organization and extempore presentation of original sub; 
matter. Prerequisite: Course 1-2. Full-course, first semester. 


9. ORAL ARGUMENTATION LINDSIt 

The nature of reasoned discourse. Elementary techniques in the analy), 
organization and presentation of evidence and factual subject matter, /. 
requisite: Course 1-2. Half-course, first semester. | 


6. VOCABULARY STUDY BATCHELI? 

English words and their background. Word roots, stems, prefixes, suffi, 
synonyms, antonyms. Extensive use of thesaurus and dictionary. Half-coui, 
second semester. 


1]. ELEMENTARY STAGECRAFT BATCHELLt 

Practical preparation of stage settings, construction, painting and mani: 
lation of scenery, properties and lighting. Open to all students interested | 
play production. Half-course, either semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. SPEECH EDUCATION AS PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT LINDSL’ 

Study and analysis of speech habits in the light of social backgrounds. 1) 
relation of speech to personality traits. Modification of speech behavi. 
Recommended particularly for candidates for teachers’ credentials, Half-cour, 
either semester. | 


101. ADVANCED PUBLIC SPEAKING LINDSL! 


(A) The principles of unity, sequence and movement applied to oral ¢ 
course. Emphasis on subject matter, ideas and comprehensive synthesis | 
materials. (B) Platform technique and the principles of rhetorical style 
oral discourse. Prerequisite: Course 4. Full-course, first semester. | 


12]. PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC DISCUSSION AND DEBATE LINDSLI 


Propaganda techniques in social control. Applied logic: reasoning, fallaci 
refutation. Prerequisite: Course 5. Half-course, first semester. 


122. PERSUASION LINDSLI 


A study of the nature of response. Analysis of special audience types #! 
the psychological forces that affect human conduct. How to arouse inter 
hold attention and win response. Prerequisite: Course 101 or 121. Full-cour: 
second semester. 
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10. INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATE AND ORATORY LINDSLEY AND BEASOM 
Subject to the recommendation of the department special credit may be 
ened by participation in extra-curriculum contests in debate and public 
s:aking. The credit is earned throughout the year and is awarded on petition 
fm the individual students at the end of the second semester. Not more than 
svester half-course credit may be granted in any one year. 


15. PHONETICS BATCHELLER 
An intensive course for advanced students in the problems of voice quality, 
einciation and vowelization. Required of Speech majors and minors. Half. 
“irse, first semester. 


11. ORAL INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE LINDSLEY 
A study of the physical and intellectual basis of expression limited to the 
verpretation of the literary forms of lyric and narrative poetry, the essay, 
srt story and drama. Planned especially for English majors. Prerequisite: 
Frmission of instructor. Half-course, first semester. 


13-154. TECHNIQUE OF ACTING LINDSLEY 
‘haracterization, pantomime, emotional expression and control. Half-course, 
joughout the year. 


[5. DRAMATIC READING LINDSLEY 
‘he application of aesthetics to the appreciation of literature. The art of 
erpretation as influenced by literary backgrounds. Half-course, second 
(ester. 


.)-171. RADIO BROADCASTING LINDSLEY 
listorical survey of commercial and educational broadcasting. Study of the 
sibilities of radio as a social and educational force. Practical experience in 
)gram planning, script writing, production and direction, and in microphone 
cmnique. Enrollment limited. A fee of $1.00 per semester for materials is 
Irged in connection with this course. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 
1 f-course, throughout the year. 


. HISTORY OF STAGE PRESENTATION BATCHELLER 
.n historical survey of the origin and development of the theatre, its social 


iction and significance; a study of various kinds of theatres, Full-course, 
i: semester. 


). PROBLEMS OF STAGE PRESENTATION BATCHELLER 
ractical instruction in stage technique and stage management. Students 
1 assigned to practical work on productions. Prerequisite: Course 175. 
‘l-course, second semester. 


‘, TEACHING SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL THE STAFF 


n analysis of the speech training program in the secondary school. Aims 
I methods in Speech. Lectures, discussions, demonstrations. Half-course, 
end semester of alternate years. 
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Group II 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


The courses offered in foreign languages are designed to giv 
basic knowledge of language, literature and culture. The work 
the first two years places emphasis upon the acquisition of a readi 
knowledge of the language studied. The upper division courses 
modern languages offer also an opportunity to gain a reasonal 
mastery of the written and spoken language. 


GROUP MAJOR: A minimum of seven semester full-courses, 
equivalent, of upper division work in such courses as may he ; 
vised in each individual case by the group committee of advise 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS: Offered in Classical Languages, Fren 
German, Spanish. The minimum requirement for a major is f 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, of upper division work (incl 
ing, in modern languages, Course 101-102). | 


A comprehensive examination covering the major field of stu 
will be required at the end of the senior year of students major! 
within this group. Such students should include in their preparat' 
the appropriate one of the following courses: French 103-104 ¢ 
105-106, German 103-104 and 105-106, Spanish 103-104 and 1) 
106. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Classical Languages, Fren: 
German, Spanish. The minimum requirement for a minor is t 
and one-half semester full-courses, or equivalent, of upper divis: 
work. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor, and to all upper divis! 
courses in Classical Languages, French, Spanish and Germ) 
Course 3-4. 


In all courses except 1-2, credit will be given for the work 
either semester. 


Students pursuing graduate courses in foreign language, unl 
excused for especial reasons, will be required to have a readé 
knowledge of both French and German. Students who seek the 1? 
ommendation of a foreign language department for a General 
ondary Credential are expected to complete the requirements of ¢ 
major and a minimum of a year full-course of graduate work. Uj! 
completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Fact) 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may recé® 
graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential for Fre 
103 to 125, inclusive; for Spanish 103 to 125, inclusive; for 
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1: 103 to 106, inclusive; and for all upper division courses in 
Jssical Languages. 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


PROFESSOR LOWTHER* 


‘Credit toward a major in this department may be given for His- 
yy and Political Science 101 (Ancient History) and for Art 146 
/chaeology of Greece and Rome). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


- FIRST YEAR LATIN THE STAFF 


he fundamentals of grammar and extensive reading of easy narrative. Full- 
ose, throughout the year only, in alternate years. 


-| INTERMEDIATE LATIN THE STAFF 


play of Plautus or Terence and selections from Vergil’s Aeneid. In the 
1 semester some attention will be given to a review of the elements of 
in grammar. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or equivalent. Full-course, through 
uithe year. 


52, FIRST YEAR GREEK LOWTHER 


he fundamentals of grammar and reading of selections from Xenophon or 
1 Gospels. Full-course, throughout the year only, in alternate years. Not 
in in 1940-41. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Zourse 3-4, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all upper division courses in 
h department. 


(-102. LATIN LITERATURE LOWTHER 
elections will be read from one of the following groups each semester: 
Latin Comedy (Plautus and Terence). 


Lyric and Elegiac Poetry (Horace, Catullus, Propertius, Tibullus 
and Ovid). 


Cicero and Pliny. 
Juvenal and Martial. 


. Historians of the Republic and of the Empire (Sallust, Livy, Sue- 
tonius and Tacitus). 


: 


moO wp 


ull-course, throughout the year. Not given in 1940-41. 


(-104, CLASSICAL LITERATURE IN ENGLISH LOWTHER 


(0 knowledge of the original language is required for this course. The 
1 1s to give students an acquaintance with Greek and Latin literature through 
i medium of English translations. Greek and Latin literature in alternate 
és. Half-course, throughout the year. Not given in 1940-41, 


psent on leave, 1940-41, 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


PROFESSOR LOWTHER* PROFESSOR: 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR TAYLOR ASSOCIATE Proressor Niyo 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR BICKLEY Mr. STRAUBINGER, Instructor 


FRENCH 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
]-2. ELEMENTARY FRENCH THE S$’ 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple French, wr: 
conversation, dictation. Full-course, throughout the year only. | 


3-4, INTERMEDIATE FRENCH THE S11] 


Readings from modern French novelists, dramatists and poets, grat) 
review, composition, conversation, collateral reading. ‘This course aims ti 
able students to read modern French with ease, and to write simple » 
correctly. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school French. | 
dents entering with more than two years of high school French will bi 
pected to take French 4. Full-course, throughout the year. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, anf 
courses above 102 the ability to understand spoken French. 


101-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION NID 


Intensive exercises in oral and written French, critical study of syntax: 
ports and discussions on periodicals and on collateral reading. This cit 
aims to give a mastery of spoken French. Full-course, throughout the ye, 


103-104. SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE TO THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY NID 


Literature of the Old French period and of the Renaissance; the form 
of the “Classic Ideal”; the theater of Corneille, Moliére and Racine; 
philosophers, scientists, encyclopedists, with special attention to Montesq? 
Voltaire and Rousseau; the decline of Classicism, the beginnings of Rom 
cism. Attention of students taking this course is called to English 1362 
137. Full-course, throughout the year in alternate years. 


105-106. MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE NID 


The development of the drama in France from the time of Scribe toh 
present; the novel and short story, with some attention to the lyric an' 
literary criticism. Special consideration will be given to the following autlts 
Victor Hugo, Balzac, Zola, Alphonse Daudet and Anatole France. Full-cos 
throughout the year in alternate years. Not given in 1940-41. 


125. FRENCH PRONUNCIATION BICK? 

A study of French phonetics based upon the standard manuals. Reqté 
of candidates for the secondary credential offering French as a major or m® 
Half-course, first semester. 


* Absent on leave, 1940-41. 
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GERMAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


; ELEMENTARY GERMAN THE STAFF 
ronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple German, composi- 
(, conversation. Full-course, throughout the year only. 


INTERMEDIATE GERMAN THE STAFF 
eading of modern German prose and poetry, grammar review, composition, 
wersation, collateral reading. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high 
ol German. Students entering with more than two years of high school 
‘man will be expected to take German 4. Full-course, throughout the year. 


: SCIENTIFIC GERMAN 

apid reading of scientific German for students specializing in science. 
irequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school German. Healf-course, 
1ughout the year. Not given in 1940-41. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent. 


(-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION STRAUBINGER 


or students wishing to improve their knowledge of spoken German. Full- 
crse, throughout the year. 


(-104. SURVEY OF GERMAN LITERATURE TAYLOR 


eading of representative works in prose, poetry and drama from the earliest 
ws to the present, Full-course, throughout the year in alternate years. Not 
Ln in 1940-41. 


(-106. GOETHE’S FAUST TAYLOR 


eading of Part I entire and of selections from Part II. Lectures on the 
rin and development of the Faust legend and its treatment in literature. 
t-course, throughout the year in alternate years. 


ITALIAN 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


ELEMENTARY ITALIAN LOWTHER 


ronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple prose, composition, 


cyersation. Full-course, throughout the year only, in alternate years. Not 
un in 1940-41. 


SPANISH 


| LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
, ELEMENTARY SPANISH THE STAFF 


ronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple Spanish, writing, 
cms, conversation. Full-course, throughout the year only. 
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3-4. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH THE S$’ 

Readings from modern Spanish novelists, dramatists and poets, grar 
review, composition, conversation, collateral reading. Prerequisite: C 
1-2 or two years of high school Spanish. Students entering with more 
two years of high school Spanish will be expected to take Spanish 4. 
course, throughout the year. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, an: 
courses above 102 the ability to understand spoken Spanish. 


101-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION ] 

Intensive exercises in oral and written Spanish, critical study of sy 
reports and discussions on periodicals and on collateral reading. This c 
aims to give a mastery of spoken Spanish. Full-course, throughout the yea 


103-104. SPANISH LITERATURE OF THE GOLDEN AGE BICE 

The rise of the drama in Spain, with study of the chief dramatists 0 
Siglo de Oro, especially Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molina, Alarcon and Cald. 
and their influence on foreign dramatists. Types of the novel in the sixt’ 
and seventeenth centuries, with special attention to the picaresque novel. 
to Cervantes; historians and explorers. Full-course, throughout the ye 
alternate years. Not given in 1940-41. 


105-106. MODERN SPANISH LITERATURE BICK! 

The development of the drama in Spain from the neo-classical period t' 
present, with some attention to lyric poetry. The novel, short story, essay. 
literary criticism during the nineteenth century; the ‘ ‘Generation of °98” 
contemporary authors. Special attention will be given to the following: | 
Valera, Pérez Galdés, Palacio Valdés, Blasco Ibanez, Pio Baroja and Ri 
Dario. Full-course, throughout the year in alternate years. 


125. SPANISH PRONUNCIATION BICE! 

A study of phonetics based upon the work of Navarro Tomas, with som: 
tention to Spanish-American pronunciation. Required of candidates foit 
secondary credential offering Spanish as a major or minor. Half- ct 
second semester. 
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Group III. 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Departments of Economics and Sociology and of History 

1 Political Science deal with aspects of the field of human rela- 
inships. Each discipline has its own technique and data. Together 
ly provide a foundation for an understanding of the social life of 
| modern world. Through the social science major, students have 
| opportunity to familiarize themselves with the outstanding social 
enomena of the present and the past. 
/GROUP MAJOR: A minimum of four year full-courses, or equiva- 
.t, of upper division work in such courses as may be advised in 
th individual case by the group committee of advisers and includ- 
; the following: Economics 101 (Money and Banking) ; Economics 
4 (Social Control and Progress); Modern European History; 
yernational Affairs. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS: Offered in Economics and Sociology, 
in History and Political Science. 


\DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Economics and Sociology, 
din History and Political Science. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


) 
FESSOR YOUNG Proressor Day Proressor MItTcHELL 
Mk. ZINKE, Instructor Dr. HanpsakeEr, Instructor 
By Special Appointment: Mr. Koenic 


The Department of Economics and Sociology aims to acquaint 
| student with the development and nature of economic and social 
\tems, their organization, institutions and functioning, and offers 
arses which aid in the understanding of fundamental economic 
‘I social principles. Opportunity is offered for three types of 
‘jors in this department: (1) Economics for those students who 
lire a general knowledge of this subject; (2) Economics empha- 
ing Commerce and Finance for those interested in developing a 
kground for business; and (3) Sociology. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN ECONOMICS: Three year full-courses, 
equivalent, in the upper division, including Economics 101-102, 
J and 132. Not more than one semester full-course may be chosen 
1m Economics 150-165, inclusive. 


Prerequisite to the major in Economics: Economics 1-2 and 5. 
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COMMERCE AND FINANCE: Students specializing in this : 
should choose in addition to prerequisites and required Courses | 
102, 119 and 132, the remaining upper division units from 
following courses: Economics 103-148, inclusive; History and P 
ical Science 162 (Elementary Jurisprudence) and History and P 
ical Science 163 (Commercial Law). Mathematics 11 (Mathem; 
of Finance) is recommended as a lower division elective. _ 

Prerequisite to the major in Commerce and Finance: Econoi 
1-2 and 5-6. | 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN ECONOMICS: A minimum of t: 


semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division in cov. 
100-150, including Economics 101. | 


Prerequisite to the minor in Economics: Economics 1-2. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN SOCIOLOGY: ‘Three year full-cou: 
or equivalent, in the upper division, including Economics 105, ° 
151 and 154. Additional courses may be chosen from Econo. 
123, 124, 132-165, inclusive; and any one of the following: | 
chology 123 (Social Psychology); Religion 154 (Christianity 
Social Problems). 


Prerequisite to the major in Sociology: Economics 1-2. 
DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN SOCIOLOGY: A minimum of three se: 
ter full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division, inclu! 
Economics 151-152. Additional courses may be chosen from! 
above list of those available for credit toward a major in! 
subject, with the exception of Religion 154. | 


Prerequisite to the minor in Sociology: Economics 1-2. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF ECONOMICS THE $1] 

An introductory course dealing with fundamental principles of econ¢! 
and modern economic problems. First semester required of all lower div! 
students. Prerequisite: sophomore standing. Full-course, throughout the | 


5-6. PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING HANDS!! 

A study of accounting principles and methods. Accounts, records and! 
cedure for the average business as conducted by a sole proprietorship, 4 ! 
nership or a corporation. Analysis of financial statements and elemen 
cost accounting, auditing and budgeting. Problems. Full-course, throu? 
the year, including laboratory. 


9. ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY ! 

A study of the location of raw materials and their significance to trade! 
industry. Economic conditions and cultural achievements of regions! 
peoples. Open to freshmen and sophomores. Half-course, second semesté 
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| UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 1-2 and junior standing. 


i 
|-102. MONEY, BANKING, INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


AND FINANCE YOUNG 
_ study of the principles of money, credit, banking, price movements, and 
incial organization. Particular attention is given to banking and currency 
‘ditions in the United States. The second semester deals especially with 
‘theoretical bases of foreign trade, international payments and currency rela- 
(ships, methods of foreign trade, tariff policies and trade restrictions. Full- 
ise, throughout the year. 


(-106. PUBLIC FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 

OF GOVERNMENT MITCHELL 
' study of the financial and economic activities of government, including 
\ition, public expenditures and social welfare. The second semester deals 
ficularly with the relations of government to industry, including problems 
ailrods and public utilities. Full-course, throughout the year. 


('-110. CORPORATION FINANCE AND 


! INVESTMENTS KOENIG 
| study of the organization and financial policies of business enterprises, 
lussing the corporate form, promotion, sources of capital, expansion, failure, 
»ganization of corporations, and the position of the corporation in the social 
yem. The second semester includes an analysis of the various types of 
1stments and their adaptability to different classes of purchasers. Half- 
se, throughout the year. 


], ADVANCED ACCOUNTING 

n intensive study of partnership and corporation accounting, including 
cunting for consolidations, mergers and holding companies. Advanced 
rilems, Prerequisite: Economics 5-6. Half-course, first semester. 


]. ECONOMICS OF CONSUMPTION AND MARKETING ZINKE 
study of the social, economic and business problems involved in buying, 
Ing and distributing commodities. Half-course, first semester. 


]-120. sTATISTICs ZINKE 


te collection, organization, analysis and presentation of economic data; 
determination of types, averages, index numbers and trends; graphic pres- 
ition. No special knowledge of mathematics required. Half-course, through- 


the year, including laboratory. A special fee of three dollars is charged in 
21ection with this course. 


“: 
4-124, ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE AND THE 
UNITED STATES MITCHELL 


_ study of the economic history of Europe, with special reference to the 
; me: revolution, the factory system and labor conditions; the evolution 

€ United States from an agrarian to an industrialized nation, and the 
a played by commerce, transportation, finance, labor and government. 


ir : 
F1 to sophomores, Half-course, throughout the year. Either semester may 
€ ken separately, 
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132. ADVANCED ECONOMIC THEORY Z} 

A course designed to present a thorough analysis of the theoretical prin, 
of economics and a survey of the economic system. The course includes 3, 
developments in economic analysis dealing with such problems as bus: 
cycles, monopolistic competition and economic planning. Full-course, s; 
semester. 


140. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICIES Zi 

A survey of international economic policies, including mercantilism, li, 
ism, the open door, commercial treaties, population growth, and eco 
expansion of advanced countries over backward countries. Half-course{ 
semester. Not given in 1940-41. | 


147-148. LABOR AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS HANDS. 

A study of the problems of labor including wages, hours, health, accin 
unemployment, child labor, social insurance, labor legislation and pers: 
problems. Proposed solutions for these problems offered by organized ) 
employers and government are considered. While some time is given th 
torical aspects, the main emphasis is on current problems, development: 
proposals. Full-course, throughout the year. 


151-152. ELEMENTS OF SOCIOLOGY; SOCIAL PROBLEMS ) 

A study of principles and problems pertaining to human relationshi 
expressed in social groups and institutions. Open to all students of at» 
junior standing, and to sophomores with consent of the department. Full-cr. 
throughout the year. 


153. SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY y 

A study of social origins, of the civilizations of primitive peoples and «t 
development of culture. The course is intended as a general introducti 
the study of anthropology. Half-course, first semester. | 


154. SOCIAL CONTROL AND PROGRESS yu 

A study of the agencies of social control, such as custom, public opi 
law, religion, art, ceremony and education; the criteria, measurementai 
goals of social progress. Primarily a senior course. Full-course, 50 
semester. i 


157-158. COMPARATIVE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS Mf 
A comparative study of social institutions and of modern social trendai 
movements with particular attention to the social and industrial revolio 
in Russia, China, Turkey and India; the bearing of these social infliic 
upon international relations. Half-course, throughout the year. Either seist 
may be taken separately. | 


163-164. FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIAL WORK J 
Underlying principles of contemporary social work; principal typ 
social work and their practicability; a survey of specific public and 1¥! 
welfare agencies. Second semester deals with the techniques of case 
investigation, analysis and treatment of social problems; study of famil° 
records. Half-course, throughout the year. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


With the permission of the department, and upon completi! ' 
additional work as approved by the Dean of the Faculty an tl 
Committee on Graduate Study, Courses 101-102, 105-106, 10‘ 
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9-120, 132, 140, 147-148, 153, and 154 may be taken by graduate 
dents for credit toward either the General Secondary Credential 
‘the degree of Master of Arts. Courses 15] and 152 may be 
dited toward the secondary credential. With the consent of the 
yartment, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


|-212. SEMINAR IN ECONOMIC PROBLEMS YOUNG 
articular attention is given to fluctuations in economic and business con- 
ons, and to problems related to monetary and credit systems. Half-course, 
qughout the year. 


d, HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT MITCHELL 
1 survey of the development of economic science from the forerunners of 
classical school to the present day. Half course, second semester. 


), THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 
‘quivalent of one semester full-course. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


FESSOR Harpy* PROFESSOR CLELAND 
ASSISTANT PRoFressor ADAM** 
Assistant Proressor McKELVEY Mr. McCune, Instructor 
Mr. Liccett,* Instructor 
By special appointment: Mr. Lunp, Mr. DumKre*** 


‘The courses offered by the Department of History and Political 
ence provide training for the understanding of social organization 
the present and the past. Sound knowledge of the field of history 
1 political science is essential to the formation of judgments on 
‘rent conditions in politics and economics. Selected courses in 
3 department provide a desirable introduction to specialized train- 
; In the professions of Law, Public Administration, Diplomacy 
1 Foreign Trade. 


_DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN HISTORY: Six semester full-courses, or 
uivalent, in the upper division, at least four of which must be 
im History and Political Science 101-150, inclusive. Two semester 
'l-courses, or equivalent, may be elected from History and Politi- 
Science 151-200, and/or, subject to the approval of the Depart- 
nt, in Economics and Sociology and Art 111 (Ancient and Medi- 
1 Art). Of the six semester full-courses two must be in the field 
European History and two in the field of American History. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN HISTORY: ‘Two and one-half semester 
'l-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division chosen from His- 
y and Political Science 101-150, inclusive. Students who wish to 


* Absent on leave, second semester 1940-41. 


On leave in military service of the British government. 
Second semester only. 
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minor in History are advised to take one course each in Ancient 
Medieval, Modern European, and American History. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: History and Political Scie 
1-2 and Economics 1. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN POLITICAL SCIENCE: Six semester f 
courses, or equivalent, in the upper division, at least four of wt 
must be from History and Political Science 151-190, inclusive. 17 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, may be elected from Hist 
and Political Science 101-150 and/or, subject to the approval of 
Department, in Economics and Sociology. Of the six semester f 
courses two should be in the field of International Relations : 
two in the field of Government. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN POLITICAL SCIENCE: Two and one-l| 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division che: 
from History and Political Science 151-190, inclusive. Of tl 
one course must be in International Relauore and one in Gov 
ment. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: History and Political Scie: 
1-2 and Economics 1. 


The requirement applying to all candidates for degrees and ' 
teachers’ credentials of a course in the provisions and principle) 
the United States Constitution may be met by satisfactory com: 
tion of one of the following: History and Political Science 2, !> 
106) 152) 153, 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. BRITISH CIVILIZATION CLELAND, HARDY, MC CUNE AND LICG" 
A survey of the political, social and economic development of Engl 
Required of all freshmen. Full-course, first semester. 


2. AMERICAN CIVILIZATION CLELAND, MC CUNE AND DUI 


A study of the development of American poles social and econil 
institutions. Required of all freshmen. Full-course, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Three semester full- courses in the social sciences are prerequisite um 
upper division courses in the department. 


l 


101. ANCIENT HISTORY MC ci 
A general survey of ancient civilizations, the Orient, Greece and Ri 
Open to sophomores. Full-course, first semester. 


102. EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES MC ow 
This course deals with the transformation of European life from the f 
to the fifteenth centuries. Open to sophomores. Full-course, second semi“ 
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MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY MC CUNE 
study of modern Europe from the Renaissance through the Napoleonic Era. 
course, first semester. 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY MC CUNE 
study of modern Europe from 1815 to the present time. Full-course 
nd semester. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES HARDY 
study of the political history of the United States from its colonial origin 
ugh the Civil War. Full-course, first semester. 


. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES HARDY 
study of the political history of the United States from 1865 to the present 
. Full-course, second semester. 


. THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT AND CALIFORNIA HARDY 
pen to seniors only. Full-course, first semester. 


. THE UNITED STATES AND HISPANIC AMERICA HARDY 
ill-course, second semester. Not given in 1940-41. 


110. HISTORY OF HISPANIC AMERICA HARDY 
general survey of the planting of Hispanic Colonial Societies in the New 
ld, their attainment of independence, and their modern political, social and 
omic development. Open to sophomores. Full-course, first semester 


-112. THE PACIFIC OCEAN IN HISTORY MC CUNE 


study of the Pacific Area, with especial emphasis upon the relations of 
United States and the nations bordering upon the Pacific. Full-course, 
nd semester. 


. GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS ABROAD MC KELVEY 
en to sophomores. Full-course, first semester. 


, GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES MC KELVEY 
n analysis of political institutions and processes in the United States. 
n to sophomores, Full-course, second semester. 


GROWTH OF THE LAW AND CONSTITUTION LIGGETT 
study of the development of the fundamental legal and constitutional 
ciples of American Government. Full-course, first semester. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS MC KELVEY 
study of the forces of nationalism and imperialism in the nation-state 
m and of international law and organization. Full-course, first semester. 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY MC KELVEY 


n analysis of the traditional and present day objectives of American 
macy. Full-course, second semester. 


- PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL CONTROL MC KELVEY 
1 analytical approach to politics “as the study of influence and the influ- 
il,” emphasizing the devices by which the “few” control the “many,? with 
icular reference to the American scene. Full-course, first semester. 
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158. MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION MC KEL: 
Full-course, second semester. | 


160. CIVIL SERVICE IN THE MODERN STATE LICG: 
Full-course, first semester. 


161. COMMERCIAL LAW Ly 


A course dealing with those principles of law which are of value to, 
business man, including Contracts, Agency, Partnership, Corporation, N; 
tiable Paper and Sales. Open to sophomores. Half-course, first semester. 


162. ELEMENTARY JURISPRUDENCE Lf 

A study of the general principles underlying all municipal and internati; 
law as stated by leading schools of jurists. Open to sophomores. Half-co;; 
second semester. | 


195. INDEPENDENT READING STS 
Half-course or full-course, either semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 211 or above are open only to graduate 1 
dents and to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the cr 
pletion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 1 
the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may reci 
credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the de; 
of Master of Arts for any upper division courses in this departmit 


211-212. SEMINAR IN HISTORY HARDY AND MC Ci 
Half-course, throughout the year. 


251. SEMINAR IN PUBLIC OPINION MC KEL! 
Half-course, first semester. 


252. SEMINAR IN POLITICAL THOUGHT MC KEL" 
Half-course, second semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE ST" 
Equivalent of one semester full-course. | 
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Group IV. 
NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS 


The departments of this group offer the usual basic and sequen- 

1 courses in Biology, Chemistry, Geology, and Physics, and in 
ithematics, which is of special aid to the physical sciences. Each 
these subjects offers its special contribution to general education 
revealing to man his place in nature. The natural sciences are 
sed on observation and classification of matter and phenomena, 
her naturally occurring or artificially contrived. They disclose 
adamental principles, promote logical deduction, and apply the 
entific method by laboratory practice and class room demonstra- 
n. 


GROUP MAjoR: A minimum of eight semester full-courses, or 
uivalent, of upper division work in such courses, in at least three 
partments within the group, as may be advised in each individual 
3e. 
| DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS: Offered in Biology, in Chemistry, in 
sology, in Physics and in Mathematics. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Biology, in Chemistry, in 
ology, in Physics and in Mathematics. 


| BIOLOGY 
OFESSOR SMILEY PROFESSOR SELLE 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FIELD 

The curriculum in Biology presents the science of life as a 
nole, including both plant and animal forms. On the basis of a 
wer division beginning course which makes a survey of the whole 
ience of organisms, each upper division course is concerned with 
‘me special area of the general field. Provision is made through 
‘quences of upper division courses to give the student a more com- 
jete knowledge of the entire field or to provide for the special 
'eds of those preparing for (1) the teaching of Biology in high 
‘hool, (2) admission to medical school, (3) admission to nursing 
‘hool. 

DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN BIOLOGY: Five semester full-courses 
id one semester half-course, or equivalent, in the upper division, 


cluding Course 212. 


ia major in Biology makes provision for three groups of 
‘1dents: 
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1. Those desiring a comprehensive course in the general fj 
are advised to include in their major the following courses: Bioliy 
101, 103, 104, 113 and 126. 


2. Those desiring to concentrate in the field of Botany shoj 
complete Biology 6 in the lower division and should include in th; 
major Biology 102, 103, 104, 126, and some individual investigat, 
in the senior year (Biology 129-130). | 


3. Those desiring to concentrate in the field of Zoology shod 
include in their major one course chosen from Biology 104, 105, 1', 
118, or 126, and some individual study and/or investigation in ¢ 
senior year (Biology 129-130); the remainder to be selected fra 
the following courses: Biology 101, 101A, 103, 106, 107-116 . 


clusive. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN BIOLOGY: A minimum of two and o- 
half semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division. — 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Biology 3-4 and entrai? 
Chemistry or equivalents. ) 


Fees of $2.50 per laboratory period in lower division cour; 
and $5.00 per laboratory period in upper division courses ? 
charged for work in this department. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


3-4. GENERAL BIOLOGY THE STA’ 

A course concerned with the fundamental facts of life as shown by pla: 
and animals, including the essentials of organic structure, physiology, and c- 
sification, and the relation of plants and animals to human welfare. The la- 
ratory work requires study of selected types of animals and plants. 13 
course or its equivalent required for majors in the department and for th) 
preparing for medicine or nursing. Full-course, throughout the year (2 lectus 
and 2 laboratory periods). | 


5. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA | 
ANIMAL LIFE SEL: 

The habits, life histories and economic importance of the more comm! 
insects, birds and mammals of this area. Half-course, first semester (1 lecti 
and 1 laboratory or field trip). Not given in 1940-41, 


6. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: 


PLANTS AND PLANT COMMUNITIES SMIL’ 

Field, laboratory and herbarium studies of the native plants of the |} 

Angeles region and adjacent areas. Half-course, second semester (2 laborat’ 
periods). 


51. HUMAN ANATOMY FIE) 
A descriptive course in human anatomy supplemented by demonstratio: 
Intended for students in Physical Education and Nursing. Prerequisi' 
Biology 3-4 or equivalent. Half-course, first semester (2 lectures and 1 dem’ 
stration period). A laboratory fee of $2.50 is charged for this course. 
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HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY FIELD 
undamental principles of human physiology. The laboratory work consists 
xperiments on frog and man. Prerequisites: Biology 3-4; Entrance Chemistry 
Themistry 3-4 and 3L-4L, completed or in progress; and Biology 51, com- 
ed or in progress. Full-course, first semester (2 lectures and 2 laboratory 
ods). 

UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Biology 3-4, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all upper division courses in 
‘ogy, except Course 117-118. 


. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES FIELD 


_ comparative study of the vertebrates. The laboratory consists of a de- 
id study of the cat and of numerous skeletal preparations, with demonstra- 
3 of other forms. A knowledge of the shark is presupposed. Full-course, 
. semester (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 


‘A. MAMMALIAN ANATOMY FIELD 


‘ssection and study of the cat in relation to human anatomy. To be taken 
onnection with Biology 51 where practicable. Credit will not be given for 
. 101 and 101A. Half-course, first semester (2 laboratory periods). 


], ALGAE AND ARCHEGONIATES SMILEY 
. survey of the green cryptogamic plants. Full-course, second semester of 
nate years (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 

), INVERTEBRATES SELLE 


‘ructure, classification, habits, life histories, and economic importance of 
(various groups of the invertebrates. Full-course, first semester of alternate 
(3 (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). Not given in 1940-41. 


) SPERMATOPHYTES SMILEY 


lorphology, taxonomy, geographic distribution and economic importance of 
eed plants. Full-course, second semester of alternate years (2 lectures 
(2 laboratory periods). Not given in 1940-41. 


) CYTOLOGY SMILEY 


‘udy of cells, their relation to organic structure and biological theory. Full- 
Lie, first semester of alternate years (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 
)ziven in 1940-41, 


) VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY SELLE 


lrly developmental embryology and organology of the vertebrates, with spe- 
ireference to the chick, pig and human. Study of whole mounts and serial 
sms. Full-course, second semester. (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 


)/ PARASITOLOGY SELLE 
‘ucture and life history of the animal parasites of man; methods of infec- 
land prevention. Half-course, first semester of alternate years. 

i HISTOLOGY SELLE 


'croscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs of mammals, with special 
“ence to the human. Registration with approval of instructor limited to ten 


nts. Full-course, first semester of alternate years (2 lectures and 2 labo- 
(y pertods). 
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112. MICROTECHNIQUE SE | 


Methods of preparing smears, whole mounts, and sections of plant and ; 
mal tissues. Half-course, second semester (2 laboratory periods). 


113. PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY FI] 


A study of the functions of the organ-systems of the vertebrates. The lah; 
tory work consists chiefly of experiments on the frog and human. Prerequi: 
Entrance Chemistry or Chemistry 3-4 and 3L-4L, completed or in progr; 
Biology 51, or 101 or 101A completed or in progress, or permission of instruy 
Full-course, first semester (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 


114. NUTRITION FID 


A study of nutrition, including recent research on the vitamins, the <1 
base relationships, and the necessity for special elements. Prerequisite: 4 
trance Chemistry or Chemistry 3-4 and 3L-4L, completed or in progress. I} 
course, second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1940-41. 


116. GENETICS FID 


A study of the principles of heredity in both plants and animals, inclu 
man. Half-course, second semester. 


117-118. PALEONTOLOGY AND ORGANIC EVOLUTION SMI’) 


Invertebrate paleontology; history of the vertebrates. Prerequisite: Ceo 
11-12. Full-course, first semester (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods); ||} 
course, second semester (2 lectures). Given in alternate years. 


126. BACTERIOLOGY SMLY 


Lectures on the bacteria and other micro-organisms with laboratory praice 
in microbiological methods. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or Chemr) 
3-4 and 3L-4L. Full-course, second semester of alternate years (2 leciés 
and 2 laboratory periods). 


129-130. | ADVANCED STUDY AND/OR LABORATORY THE SI'F 


Supervised individual work. Either semester; not more than two half-coies 
may be counted toward the major. | 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dear! 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate studits 
may receive credit toward either the General Secondary Creder®l 
or the degree of Master of Arts for Courses 102, 103, 104, 5, 
106, 108, 113, 114, 116. Courses 117-118 and 129-130 also ma'be 
credited toward the secondary credential. With the approval ofhe 
instructor in charge, courses numbered 200 and above are ope! 
properly qualified seniors. | 


201-202. RESEARCH 


Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. Hours and cret to 
be arranged; each semester. 
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|. SEMINAR SELLE 
ubject: Current Biological Problems. Half-course, second semester. 


'), THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 
‘quivalent of one semester full-course. 


) 


CHEMISTRY 


‘)CIATE PROFESSOR BRANTLEY PRoFEssoR CHANDLER 


Chemistry, as a fundamental science, deals generally with the 
‘aposition and energy of matter. Chemistry therefore serves to 
»lement the physical and biological sciences which deal with more 
cific and usually more complex manifestations of nature. It is a 
‘ic subject in preparation for engineering and for medicine. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Three year full-courses as follows: 101- 
(', 103-104 and 105-106. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Three semester full-courses, including 
smistry 101, 103 and either 102 or 104. 


‘Prerequisite to the major or minor: Chemistry 3-4 and 5L-6L, or 
-wwalents. A reading knowledge of French and German is recom- 


ded. 


Fees of $5.00 per laboratory period are charged for work in this 
(artment, except that the maximum charge for any one course is 
00. A breakage deposit of five dollars must be made at the be- 
ining of the year by each student taking a laboratory course in 
mistry ; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of 
| course. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


GENERAL CHEMISTRY CHANDLER 


or those with or without high school Chemistry. Must be accompanied by 
ler Course 3L-4L or 5L-6L to meet the lower division requirement in natural 
-nce. Half-course, throughout the year (2 lectures). 


i 
l4L, GENERAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY BRANTLEY 


aboratory practice in General Chemistry to accompany Course 3-4 for those 


1a high school Chemistry. Half-course, throughout the year (2 laboratory 
cods). 


I6L. QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS CHANDLER 


aboratory practice, chiefly in Qualitative Analysis, to accompany Course 


‘for those with high school Chemistry. Half-course, throughout the year 
‘aboratory periods). 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Chemistry 3-4 and 5L-6L, or equivalents, are prerequisite to all up, 
division courses. 


101-102. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS BReeL 

Principles and practice in the general methods of gravametric, volumet; 
and electrolytic determinations, with solution of many typical examples. R 
ommended: Mathematics 1 or equivalent, completed or in course. Full-cow' 
throughout the year (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 


103-104. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY CHANDL 

Lectures and recitations on the aliphatic and aromatic compounds and lal 
ratory work in their preparations and reactions, Additional work in Orga 
Chemistry laboratory may be registered under Course 109-110. Full- “COU 
throughout the year (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 


105-106. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY BRANTL 

Introduction to the study of Physical Chemical principles. Lectures, pri 
lems and laboratory. Additional work in Physical Chemistry laboratory 1 
be registered under Course 109-110. Prerequisite: Course 101-102; Gene 
Physics; Calculus, completed or in course, or permission of instructor. Fi 
course, throughout the year (3 lectures and 1 laboratory period). 


109-110. SUPPLEMENTAL COURSE CHANDLER, BRANTL 

Special methods in Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis; additional w« 
in Organic, Inorganic, Physical and Physiological Chemistry; Glass Blowii 
History of Chemistry. Prerequisite: Consult instructor. Not to exceed a h 
course per semester. | 


111. INTRODUCTORY COLLOID CHEMISTRY BRANTL 

An introduction to the principles and applications of Colloid and Suri 
Chemistry, including the study of sols, emulsions, foams and gels. Half-cour 
first semester of alternate years. 


112. PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY CHANDL' 
Lectures and recitations in the field of Biological Chemistry. May be acco 

panied by laboratory work credited under Chemistry 109-110. Prerequisi 

Consult instructor. Half-course, second semester of alternate years. 

113. INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY CHANDL. 
A descriptive study of the processes and manufacturing methods used in | 

more important chemical industries. Prerequisite: Consult instructor. H¢ 

course, first semester of alternate years. 

114, INDUSTRIAL STOICHIOMETRY BRANTL! 


Chemical calculations of manufacturing processes. Prerequisite: Cons 
instructor. Half-course, second semester of alternate years. | 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean oft t 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit m 
be allowed toward either the General Secondary Credential or t) 
degree of Master of Arts for Course 109-110, 111, 112, 113, 114. | 


201-202. RESEARCH 
Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. Hours and credit 
be arranged, each semester. 
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| ADVANCED INORGANIC CHEMISTRY CHANDLER 
‘ay be accompanied by laboratory work credited under Chemistry 109-110. 
-equisite: Consult instructor. Half-course, second semester. 


THERMODYNAMICS BRANTLEY 
he development of the laws of thermodynamics and their applications to 
problems of Chemistry and Physics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 5-6. Half- 
se, first semester. 

| COLLOID AND SURFACE CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY 
he principles and application of the physical, electrical and chemical 
yerties of surfaces, with particular reference to the colloidal state. Pre- 
isite: Consult instructor. Half-course, second semester. 

. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 

quivalent of one semester full-course. 


GEOLOGY 

FESSOR SMILEY Dr. Fix, Instructor 
Three objectives are sought by the curriculum in Geology: (1) 
sresent the natural background to philosophy, history and eco- 
rics; (2) to give the college student some immediate contact 
h the methods and ideals of science; and (3) to provide the 
‘site training in the Upper Division for advanced work leading 
he graduate schools or to professional work involving geologic 
1 and methods. 

DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: The major in Geology shall consist of 
following courses: Geology 111-112, 115-116, 117-118, 119 and 
logy 117-118. 

Prerequisite to the major: Geology 11-12, 13-14; Chemistry 3-4 
| 3L-4L or entrance Chemistry; and Mathematics 1, or equiva- 
. A reading knowledge of French and German is recommended. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Three semester full-courses, or equiva- 
, chosen from upper division courses in Geology or from Biology 
118, to best support the major department. 


Prerequisite to the minor: Geology 11-12. 


Pees of $2.50 per laboratory period in lower division courses 
| $5.00 per laboratory period in upper division courses are 
‘ged for work in this department. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 

.2. GENERAL GEOLOGY THE STAFF 
*ctures with assigned reading and laboratory work on physical and his- 
al geology. Full-course, throughout the year only (2 lectures and 2 labora- 
periods or field trips). 

4. MINERALOGY FIX 
'ystallography and blowpiping; determinative mineralogy. Prerequisite: 
‘ance Chemistry or Chemistry 3-4 and 3L-4L. Credit of one full-course and 
‘alf-course given on completion of the year’s work throughout the year only. 
-cture and 2 laboratory periods). 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


111-112. PETROGRAPHY AND PETROLOGY ! 

Involves manipulation of the petrographic microscope; sight and microsco. 
determination of rock specimens. Prerequisite: Geology 11-12 and 13-14, fF; 
course, first semester (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods); half-course, secc 
semester (2 laboratory periods). . Given in alternate years. 


113-114. GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY OF THE AMERICAS SMIL’ 
Prerequisite: Geology 11-12. Half-course, throughout the year in altern 
years. Not given in 1940-41. 
115-116. HISTORICAL GEOLOGY SMIL 
Prerequisite: Geology 11-12; Biology 117-118 recommended. Half-cow 
throughout the year in alternate years. Not given in 1940-41. 
117-118. ECONOMIC GEOLOGY 1 
A review of the geologic deposits of economic importance. Prerequisi 
Geology 11-12, 13-14. Half course, throughout the year in alternate years 
119. FIELD GEOLOGY i 
Instruction in the methods of field work with preparation of maps and s| 
tions. Prerequisite: Geology 11-12 and Mathematics 1. Half-course, seco 
semester of alternate years (2 laboratory or field periods). Not given in 1940-, 
120. GEOLOGY AND MINERAL RESOURCES OF | 
CALIFORNIA SMIL’ 
Prerequisite: Geology 11-12, 13-14. Half-course, second semester of altern’ 
years. ae 
123-124. ADVANCED GEOLOGY LABORATORY THE STA’ 
Work on special topics. Prerequisite: Geology 11-12 and upper division sta: 
ing. Hours and credit to be arranged. 
195-196. INDEPENDENT READING THE STA’ 


Prerequisite: Geology 11-12 and approval of the department. Not more th 
a semester half-course will be credited toward the major in Geology. 


MATHEMATICS 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ALEXANDER Dr. Dieckmann, Jnstruc’ 


Mathematics is an exact science. The study of mathemati 
should result, therefore, in the development of power rather th! 
in the acquisition of facts. The department aims (1) to give! 
mathematical background that will permit the student to pursue @/ 
of the sciences that require mathematics for development and und: 
standing; (2) to give advanced training for those desiring to teé! 
mathematics; (3) to offer to all other students the fundamen! 
values of mathematics which are to be found in its peculiarly ex! 
and rigorous logic. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equ!’ 
lent, in the upper division, including Course 101-102. Physics 1” 
120 (Analytical Mechanics) may be accepted toward a major! 
Mathematics. | 
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DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Two and one-half semester full-courses, 
yquivalent, in the upper division. 
‘Prerequisite to the major or minor: Courses 1-2 and 5-6. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of 
1 Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate stu- 
«ts may receive graduate credit toward the Secondary Credential 
; Mathematics 105, 106, and 112. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


- MATHEMATICS DIECKMANN 
‘foundation course which includes trigonometry, college algebra, and ana- 
4, geometry. Prerequisite: Elementary algebra and plane geometry. Full- 
)'se, throughout the year. 


“) UNDERSTANDING OF MATHEMATICS ALEXANDER 

study of carefully selected material from several branches of college mathe- 
ics, including the calculus, for students who do not plan to specialize in 
‘aematics but who nevertheless desire some acquaintance with the power of 
smethods. Prerequisite: Elementary algebra and plane geometry. Half- 
ose throughout the year. Not given in 1940-41. 


- DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS DIECKMANN 
rerequisite: Course 1-2. Full-course, throughout the year. 
. THEORY OF EQUATIONS DIECKMANN 


ae theory of determinants; the theory, analysis, and solution of higher 
verical and algebraic equations. Prerequisite: Course 1-2. Half-course, 
ri semester. 


-), INTRODUCTORY MATHEMATICS FOR CHEMISTRY 

f AND OTHER SCIENCES ALEXANDER 
| course consisting of a review of arithmetic, instruction in the use of the 
lirule and mathematical tables including logarithms, Introduction to 
Jsbra, Trigonometry, Analytic Geometry and Calculus. Recommended to 


medical students whose programs are too crowded to take the regular courses 
viese subjects. Half-course, throughout the year. 


|] MATHEMATICS OF FINANCE DIECKMANN 


4 ° 3 . . . ° e 

4 mathematical study of interest, discount, annuities, amortization, depre- 
ison, valuation of bonds and life insurance. Prerequisite: One and one-half 
es of high school algebra. Full-course, first semester. 


“4 ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY DIECKMANN 


rerequisite: A working knowledge of trigonometry. Full-course, second 
eester of alternate years. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


D Lae Td o 8 @ ° e ° 
rerequisite to upper division courses for credit toward major or minor: 
M hematics 1-2 and 5-6. 


(-102. ADVANCED CALCULUS ALEXANDER 


pplications of the calculus to many problems. A study including multiple 
ngrals, infinite series, and the elements of function theory. Prerequisite: 
(rse §-6. Full-course, throughout the year. 
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103. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS ALEXANI 
A study of the nature, meaning, and the solutions of ordinary and par 
differential equations and the application of differential equations in the g 
tion of problems in mechanics and physics. Prerequisite: Course 5-6, fF 
course, first semester. 
104, HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS ALEXANI 
A study of the development of mathematical theory and the relations betw 
its various branches, with special attention to modern progress and devel 
ment. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. Full-course, second semester. Not given 
1940-41, | 
105. VECTOR ANALYSIS ALEXAND 
The algebra, geometry, and calculus of vector quantities, with applications 
mathematical physics. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. Full-course, first semes 
Not given in 1940-41. | 
106. COMPLEX VARIABLES ALEXAND 
Complex numbers and their graphical representation. The use of comp 
variables in holomorphic functions, in infinite series, in linear different 
equations, and in the evaluation of definite integrals, Prerequisite: Course | 
Full-course, second semester. 
108. HIGHER GEOMETRY DIECKMA’ 
The geometries of one, two, three, four and n dimensions; transformatio 
metric and projective properties; higher plane curves. Prerequisite: Cou 
1-2, Full-course, second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1940-41, 
110. LEAST SQUARES AND PROBABILITY DIECKMA’ 
The elements of the mathematical theory of errors in measurement, and ‘ 
theory of probability. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. Half-course, second semes 
of alternate years. | 
112. NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY DIECKMA: 
The broadened concepts of modern geometry, with special emphasis up 
their logical and historical development. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. Half-cour 
second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1940-41. 


PHYSICS | 
ASSOCIATE PRoFESsoR KIRKPATRICK AssISTANT Proressor BOLL 

The Department of Physics offers three general introducto 
courses, any one of which may be taken to fulfill the science requi’ 
ment. The first is a comprehensive survey of classical and mode 
physics for students whose primary interests are in other fields. T 
second, a two-year course, provides preparation for advanced wo 
in physics and engineering. The third is designed particularly { 
pre-medical students. A previous course in high school physics 
desirable but not required for any of these courses. 

In the upper division the aim is to supply a well round 
group of advanced courses which comprise as complete a study 
can be accomplished in the limited time at the student’s dispos! 
and which also provide an adequate preparation for graduate w0 
in physics and engineering for those who intend to continue the 
studies after graduation. | 

Advantages accrue to the study of Physics from the proximity 
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College to the Mount Wilson Observatory, the Griffith Park 
lervatory and Planetarium, and the graduate school of the Cali- 
iia Institute of Technology. 

DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Three year full-courses, or equivalent, 
the upper division, including Courses 103-104 and 105-106. 
‘mistry 206 (Thermodynamics) may be credited toward a major 
?hysics. 

DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Three semester full-courses, or equiva- 
, in the upper division. 

Prerequisite to the major or minor: Physics 1-2 and 3-4, or 
valent. Students entering as sophomores who have had a one 
* college course in General Physics will be enrolled in Physics 
and will be excused from Physics 3-4 if their work is satisfac- 
Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate stu- 
ts may receive graduate credit toward the Secondary Credential 
Courses 107-124, inclusive. 

Fees of $2.50 per laboratory period in lower division courses and 
10 per laboratory period in upper division courses are charged for 
k in this department. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


intrance Algebra is prerequisite to lower division courses except Physics 
2, and Mathematics 1-2 should be taken as a parallel course with Physics 1-2. 


)2. GENERAL PHYSICS BOLLMAN, KIRKPATRICK 
‘non-technical and relatively non-mathematical introductory course in classi- 
and modern physics in which demonstration lectures and experiments play 
eh part. Full-course throughout the year (2 lectures and 2 laboratory 
as). 

: GENERAL PHYSICS KIRKPATRICK 
echanics, molecular physics and heat. The first year of a two year gen- 
course for Physics majors, designed as a preparation for subsequent work 
aysics or engineering. Full-course, throughout the year (2 lectures, 2 prob- 
periods and 1 laboratory period). 

' GENERAL PHYSICS KIRKPATRICK 
ectricity, magnetism, sound and light. The completion of the introductory 
3e begun in Physics 1-2. Full-course, throughout the year (2 lectures, 2 
lem periods and 1 laboratory period). 

| GENERAL PHYSICS BOLLMAN 


comprehensive introduction to the phenomena and laws of mechanics, 
cular physics, heat, sound, light, magnetism and electricity with special 
asis on topics relating to medicine. Full-course throughout the year (2 
Tes, 2 problem periods and 1 laboratory period). 

_ RADIO BOLLMAN 
1 elementary course in the fundamentals of radio. It is designed to fa- 
irize the student with the underlying theory of radio transmission and the 
sn and construction of radio receiving sets and audio amplifiers. Half- 
3e, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 1940-41. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Physics 1-2 and 3-4 and Mathematics 5-6 are prerequisite to all upper ; 
sion courses except Physics 107 and 124 for which Physics 01-02 or 7-8 is s 
cient preparation. 


103-104. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM BOLLY 

A course in the theory of electricity and magnetism, with problems | 
laboratory work illustrating its application to electrical measurement | 
equipment. Full-course, throughout the year in alternate years (2 lecture: 
problem periods and 1 laboratory period). 


105-106. OPpTics KIRKPATRI 

A short review of the principles and applications of geometrical optics, 
lowed by the study of physical optics, which includes the nature of light, 
measurement of its velocity, and the laws of interference, diffraction and po 
ization. Full-course, throughout the year in alternate years (2 lectures, 2 pn 
lem periods and 1 laboratory period). Not given in 1940-41. 


107. MODERN PHYSICS KIRKPATRI 

An introductory survey of the experimental and theoretical developments : 
trends of modern physics, with particular attention to electron theory, quant 
theory and atomic structure. Full-course, first semester of alternate ye 


109. SOUND BOLLM 

Theory of the production of sound. Acoustics of an auditorium. Props 
tion, reflection, refraction and absorption of sound. Practical problems ; 
laboratory experiments. Half-course, first semester of alternate years (1 lect 
and 1 laboratory period). Not given in 1940-41. 


110. HEAT RADIATION KIRKPATRI 

Theory of radiation with an introduction to quantum theory and the st 
of specific heats. Problems and laboratory exercises relating to heat p 
nomena. Full-course, second semester of alternate years (2 lectures, 2 probi 


periods and 1 laboratory period). Not given in 1940-41. | 


113-114, ADVANCED PHYSICS LABORATORY STA 
Individual experiments or research projects for qualified students. Hours « 
credit to be arranged. | 


119-120. ANALYTICAL MECHANICS ALEXANDE 

A study of theoretical mechanics. Laws of motion. Statics, virtual w¢ 
equilibrium. Elementary hydrodynamics and elasticity. Full-course, throu 
out the year in alternate years. Not given in 1940-41. 


121-122. INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS BOLLM 

An introduction to the application of mathematics to the problems of class! 
physics. Designed to acquaint the student with methods fundamental to | 
vanced physical theory. Full-course, throughout the year, in alternate ye) 
Not given in 1940-41. 


124. X-RAYS KIRKPATRI 

Historical development of the knowledge and theory of x-rays; modern x) 
equipment, technique and applications; fundamentals underlying physiolog 
treatment; modern research problems. Includes demonstrations and visits! 
x-ray laboratories. Half-course, second semester of alternate years. Not gwel! 
1940-41. 


*Of the Department of Mathematics. 
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Group V. 


EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
PSYCHOLOGY 


The departments of Education and Physical Education have as 
r major purpose professional preparation for teaching. The 
rses offered by these departments are, for the most part, those 
cated by the California State Department of Education as 
mmended or required for the various teaching credentials. 


Psychology is of particular value to students who are preparing 
teaching and to those whose major interests are in fields such 
he Social Sciences, Philosophy and Religion. It is of value to 
students in that a study of Psychology enables them to obtain 
stter understanding of themselves and of their fellows. 


GROUP MAJOR: A minimum of seven semester full-courses of 
er division work in such sequence as may be advised in each 
vidual case by the group committee of advisors. 


JEPARTMENTAL MAJORS: Offered in Education, in Psychology, 


?hysical Education for Men and in Physical Education for 
nen. 


All students completing a departmental major in Education must 
complete for graduation a major from Groups I-IV or VI-VII. 
candidates for an Elementary Teachers’ Credential must com- 
+ a major in a subject which offers suitable preparation for pub- 
chool teaching. 


‘EPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Education, in Psychology, 


*hysical Education for Men and in Physical Education for 
clen. 


EDUCATION 


CESSOR SINCLAIR PRoFEssoR STORMZAND 
ASSOCIATE Proressor KINNEY PROFESSOR SELLE. 


Associate Proressor Hopcpon ASSISTANT PROFESSOR TRIEB 


mong the courses offered by the Department of Education 
al are of a distinctly liberal arts value and should aid students 


termining more clearly what they are attempting to achieve 
‘elr general education. 
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This department is authorized by the California State Dep 
ment of Education to recommend properly qualified candidates 
the following credentials: (1) the General Elementary Creden 
and (2) the Secondary Credentials, including the General Second 
Credential and the Special Credentials in Music and in Phys 
Education. For an outline of requirements for these credenti 
see pages 106-108. 

DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Six semester full-courses, or equival 
in the upper division. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Three semester full-courses, or equi 
lent, in the upper division. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Consult the department 
Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


With the approval of the department, sophomores who are planning a | 
gram leading to a teaching credential may enter any of the following cour: 
Education 101, 106, 110. It is also recommended that courses of special ve 
to teachers (particularly Art 103, Music 121 and Physical Education 107) 
taken as electives. Whenever possible these courses should be taken in 
sophomore year. 


101. PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION SINCL 

A survey of philosophical principles applying to modern educational pract 
Full-course, each semester. 
106. HISTORY OF EDUCATION SINCL 

This course covers the history of education from classical times to the pres 
with special emphasis on education in the United States. Full-course, é 
semester. | 


110. THE PSYCHOLOGY AND MEASUREMENT OF EDUCATION STORMZA: 

Field observation course and practicum. This course includes, as indey’ 
dent reading and study materials, problems in educational psychology, 
growth and development of the pre-school and elementary school child, | 
practice and application in testing and statistical method. Full-course, ¢' 
semester. aw) 
119. SECONDARY EDUCATION STORMZAND AND TR: 

The scope and function of secondary education especially with refere! 
to the curriculum and problems in educational psychology. Full-course, ¢ 
semester. 


127. METHODS OF TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL KINN 

A study of curricular and instructional problems at the secondary Ie. 
Definite assignments in observation of teaching. Enrollment subject t0 
proval of instructor. Open to seniors or graduate students only. Full-cou’ 
first semester. | 


128. PRACTICE TEACHING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION | 
TRIEB AND HoDGIN 


Actual teaching under supervision in the public schools. Full-course, se 
semester, 
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| METHODS OF TEACHING SCIENCE IN HIGH SCHOOL SELLE* 
roblems related to the teaching of the high school sciences, including 
eral Science. Half-course, first semester. 

| 


' THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADJUSTMENT SINCLAIR 
pplication of the principles of scientific psychology in connection with the 
lems of social adjustment. Half-course, first semester. 


-136. STUDENT TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL KINNEY 
racticum. Observation and evaluation of classroom procedures, followed 
ictual experience in teaching under supervision. A special fee of fifteen dol- 
per semester is charged in connection with this course. Open to seniors 
are candidates for the General Elementary Credential. Credit toward de- 
+: Full-course, either semester or half-course throughout the year. Credit 
wd credential: two full-courses. 


', OBSERVATION AND METHODS OF TEACHING IN THE 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL KINNEY 
presentation of curricular materials, classroom organization and teaching 
vedures in the various fields of the elementary school program. Frequent 
ods of observation related to class discussion. Full-course, each semester. 


'. EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS STAFF 
elected problems in school work based on field observations, or related to 
‘tice teaching. Open only to those doing practice teaching. Readings, 
ussions and personal conferences. No definite period scheduled. Full- 
‘se, either semester. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS STORMZAND 
andicrafts; construction, observation, planning and techniques for ele- 


tary school work in Music, Art and craft activities. Half-course, each 
ester. 


| GRADUATE COURSES 


Jpon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
ulty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students 
y receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential 
he degree of Master of Arts for Courses 101, 106, 119, 127, 129, 
| 191. With the consent of the instructor, qualified seniors may 
oll in graduate courses. 


STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOL STORMZAND 
racticum. Actual teaching under supervision at the secondary school level, 
uding incidental study of principles and methods of secondary education. 
vecial fee of fifteen dollars is charged in connection with this course. Open 
‘raduate students who are candidates for the Secondary Credential. Full- 
‘se, each semester. 


. SEMINAR STORMZAND AND SINCLAIR 


idependent reading or field studies, with conference on special problems. 


n to second semester seniors or graduate students only. Half-course, each 
ester, 


’.. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 
quivalent of one semester full-course. 


Of the Department of Biology. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR HoDGDON ASSISTANT PROFESSOR TR 
PROFESSOR PIPAL ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ANDERSON 
Mrs. Ponp, INstRUCTOR Mr. Dennis, INSTRUCTOR 


By Special Appointment: Miss MESSLER 
MAR, sath ath os aad rer a Pla as 
The Department of Physical Education has three separate a 


distinct functions: 


1. To give to all students an opportunity to acquire skill ir 
variety of physical education activities which should help maint: 
health on a high level and provide for self-expression in wholeso: 
and satisfying group and individual activities. (Required course 


2. To provide professional training for students who desire 
secure the Special Teaching Credential in Physical Educatic 
(Major in Physical Education). 


3. To provide opportunity for those interested in physical e 
cation activities to acquire techniques and principles which will « 
able them to serve as volunteer leaders in community grow 
(Minor in Physical Education). 


GENERAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION COURSES 


Women students are required to take an activity course tw 
weekly during each semester of attendance. The activity requirem 
for men is a course twice weekly during the four semesters of | 
lower division. All men are also required to pass a swimming t 
for graduation. | 

Hygiene is also required; this requirement may be met (1) | 
completion of a semester half-course in Physical Education 60, ( 
by passing an examination of exemption before the beginning of | 
junior year, (3) by completion of both Biology 51 and Biology | 
(4) by completion of a minor in Biology. | 


1-2. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR FRESHMEN THE STA 
2 hours of activity each week throughout the year.* 


3-4. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR SOPHOMORES THE STA 
2 hours of activity each week throughout the year.* 


141-142. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR JUNIOR WOMEN THE STA’ 
2 hours of activity each week throughout the year.* 


143-144, PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR SENIOR WOMEN THE ST!) 
2 hours of activity each week throughout the year.* | 


*Upon satisfactory completion of activity course requirements and the swimm 
test required of men, one half-course credit will be granted toward the deg 
of Bachelor of Arts. 
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The activity requirements may be satisfied by the election of any 
. of the following activities with such restrictions as the depart- 
nt and the College Health Staff may impose: 


fen: Apparatus and Tumbling, Team Sports, Individual Sports, Combative 
rts, Folk, Clog and Modern Dance. 


Yomen: Team Sports, Individual Sports, Folk, Clog and Modern Dance, 
ividual Physical Education. 


PERSONAL, COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL HYGIENE 
TRIEB, HODGDON 


‘equired of all students in the lower division unless they present one of the 
rnatives outlined above. Half-course, each semester. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Courses as follows in the upper division: 
n: 103-104, 105, 106, 108, 109, 130; Women: 103-104, 106, 108, 
), PET, 130. 


Prerequisite 'to the major: Biology 3-4, 51 and 61 or 113; 
ysical Education 9-10 and 52. 


‘All applicants for the Special Credential in Physical Education 
_ required to complete, in addition to the Physical Education 
jor as outlined above, a minor of not less than three semester full- 
\rses, or equivalent. Such applicants are required also to com- 
te four semester full-courses, or equivalent, in Education, includ- 
_ Education 119 and 128. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Three semester full-courses, or equiva- 
t, in the upper division: Men: Courses 105, 106, 107; Women: 
‘arses 103-104, 107 and elective. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


-). COMMUNITY RECREATION AND THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, ELEMENTARY LEVEL POND AND TRIEB 


icluded in this course is an analysis of the modern play movement as it 


a ae in community centers and playgrounds. Full-course, through- 
uthe year. 


< FIRST AID AND CARE OF ATHLETIC INJURIES POND, ANDERSON 
requisite: Biology 51. Half-course, second semester. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
103-104. THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES, SECONDARY LEVEL 
POND, MESSLER, ANDERSON, PIP, 
Half-course, throughout the year. 


105. METHODS IN GYMNASTIC ACTIVITIES TRI 
Analysis and classification of types of gymnastics. Methods of teaching. Fy 
course, first semester. 
106. ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MEASUREMENT 
HODGDON, TRI! 


Special reference to problems of administration, organization and measw) 
ment of Physical Education in secondary schools. Full-course, second semest 


107. METHODS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES : 
HODGDON AND PO} 
A general survey of the field of physical education with practical work ¢ 


signed for elementary teachers and others not majoring in the department. N 
open to Physical Education majors. Half-course, each semester. 


108. APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY, KINESIOLOGY, CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION TRIEB AND HODGD( 


The effect of exercise on the human body; joint and muscle action wi 
special reference to the correction of deviations from normal. Full-cour. 
second semester. 


109. PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH EDUCATION HODGD( 


An analysis of the aims and objectives of health education for different a 
groups. This includes a discussion of the health needs of the college a 
group. Full-course, first semester. | 


111. HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF THE DANCE PO! 
History of the dance, rhythmic form and analysis, dance composition. Fu 
course, first semester. | 


130. PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION PIPAL, HODGD( 
The history of physical education used as a basis for discussing the s0 
tion of the present problems in physical education. Half-course, first semest 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate studer 
may receive credit toward the Secondary Credential for cour: 
106 and 109. With the approval of the head of the departme! 
courses numbered 200 or above are open to properly qualifi 
seniors: 


211-212. SEMINAR IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRI’ 


A study of current problems in Physical Education. Assignments 0” / 
dividual problems. Half-course, throughout the year. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


OCIATE PROFESSOR BRIGHOUSE By special appointment: Dr. FULLER 


The courses in Psychology are directed toward an understanding 
‘human nature, an appreciation of its complexity, and wisdom in 
control. Mental life is influenced by factors in one’s background 
experience, by the environment, and by one’s physiological state; 
7chology attempts to describe these influences with scientific 
(uracy and caution. 


‘DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equiva- 
t, in the upper division. Education 110 (Psychology and Mea- 
lement of Education) may be accepted toward a major in this 
partment. Not to exceed one additional full-course may be ac- 
oted from the following courses offered in other departments: 
logy 113 (Physiology) ; Education 133 (Psychology of Adjust- 
nt), Religion 152 (Psychology of Religion) ; Speech Education 
') (Speech Education as Personality Adjustment). 


‘DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Two and one-half semester full-courses, 
equivalent, in the upper division. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Psychology 1. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
) 


. FRESHMAN PROBLEMS BRIGHOUSE 
‘n introduction to the problems of human behavior, efficiency in study, 
(ational guidance and selection, personality adjustment. A fee of $5.00 is 
irged in connection with this course. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 
credit, second semester. 


' INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE AND SINCLAIR* 


he beginning student is led in a discussion of the personal and social 
iblems of everyday life as they are dealt with through the viewpoints and 
ihods of modern scientific psychology. A fee of $1.00 for demonstration and 
,ary materials is charged in connection with this course. Prerequisite: sopho- 
ve standing. Full-course, each semester. 


. APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY FULLER 
‘ractical contributions of psychology to the specific fields of business, law, 
ilicine and education. Full-course, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
'rerequisite to upper division courses: Psychology 1. 


... GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY FULLER 


he development of psychological functions in the race and in the individual. 
| f-course, first semester. 


i] 


Of the Department of Education. 
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123. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY FULL 
A course dealing with the origins and variety of human social institutic 
and with the social origins of personality. Half-course, first semester, 


126. SYSTEMATIC PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOU 
An advanced study of the historical, philosophical and scientific sources 
theoretical psychology. Half-course, second semester. . 


130. ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOU 
A course dealing with subnormal and pathological mentality. Full-cour 
second semester. Not given in 1940-41. | 


131. CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOU 


e e e ° ° | 
Causes and treatment of reading difficulties and other behavior disorde 


Lectures supplemented by practice in reading and child clinics. Full-cour 
second semester. 


133-134. EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOU 
Selected laboratory or field problems. A laboratory fee of $2.50 per semes 


is charged in connection with this course. May be taken conch a wi 
Psychology 1. Half-course or full-course throughout the year. 


135-36. ADVANCED EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOU 
Special research problems. Half- or full-course, throughout the year. 


141-142. THEORIES OF HUMAN NATURE FITCH AND BRIGHOU 

An analytical consideration of philosophical and psychological concepts” 
human nature, with attention to their implications for economics, educatic 
ethics, religion and _ politics. Prerequisite: Major work in either Psycholo 
or Philosophy, or consent of the instructors. Half-course, throughout the ye 
Not given in 1940-41. 


195-196. INDEPENDENT READING STA! 
A reading course in selected problems. Individual work and conferenc 
Half- or full-course, both semesters. | 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate studer 
may receive credit toward the degree of Master of Arts for cour‘ 
126, 130, 131, 135-136, 141-142 and 195-196. 


201-202. RESEARCH STA 
Investigations of major projects. Full-course, throughout the year. 
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Group VI 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


PROFESSOR ODELL 
OCIATE Proressor FiTcH Proressor ERDMAN 


Man needs not only knowledge of that which is, but of that 
ich ought to be; not only judgments of utility, but judgments of 
th, beauty, and goodness; not only experience with the particu- 
, but understanding of the whole; not only orientation in time, 
-in timelessness. Philosophy and religion present man’s attempts 
vain these higher ends. 


Philosophy inquires into the meaning of experience and en- 
ivors to develop a comprehensive, rational and coherent under- 
nding of the universe and of man. Courses in religion indicate 
‘ origin, nature, and history of the great religions of the world. 
scial attention is given to Christianity and its application to the 
»blems of personal and social life. 


‘The college requirement for graduation includes one and one- 
if semester courses in the field of philosophy and religion. 
arses in Religion and Philosophy 11, 12, 104, may be selected to 
‘et this requirement. As a general practice, courses should be 
gen in both lower and upper divisions. 


‘MAJOR IN PHILOSOPHY: Six semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
rhe upper division, including Philosophy 101-102 and 121. One 
{he six courses may be taken in cognate fields, including: Art 105 
esthetics), Economics 154 (Social Control and Progress), Eco- 
«nics 132 (Advanced Economic Theory), Education 101 (Philoso- 
I" of Education), History and Political Science 162 (Elementary 
visprudence), Psychology 126 (Systematic Psychology), Religion 
4, 159; 

/MINOR IN PHILOSOPHY: ‘Two and one-half semester full-courses, 
equivalent, in the upper division, including Philosophy 101-102. 

Prerequisite to major or minor: Any two of the following 
crses: Philosophy 11, 12, 25; Religion 7. 

MAJOR IN RELIGION: Six semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
nthe upper division. For those seeking recommendation to grad- 
lie theological schools, Religion 151, 152, Philosophy 101-102 
u required. For others, Religion 151, 152, Philosophy 104 and 
1 other semester course in Philosophy are required. One of the 
1 courses may be taken in cognate fields accepted for a Philosophy 
Mjor or in Economics 157-158 (Comparative Social Institutions), 
“momics 164-165 (Fundamentals of Social Work), Education 110 
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(Psychology and Measurement of Education), Music 101 (Chu 
Music), Physical Education 107 (Methods). 
MINOR IN RELIGION: Two and one-half semester full-courses, 
equivalent, in the upper division, including Religion 151, 152, » 
Prerequisite to major or minor: Philosophy 11; Religio; 
and one course chosen from Religion 1, 3, or 21-22. | 


PHILOSOPHY 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


ll. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY FI: 
A survey of the terms, concepts and problems of philosophy. Practice; 
the philosophic method. Full-course, first semester. 


12. ETHICS FM: 
Definition of the good and the right; evaluation of individual and gr; 
motives and goals. Full-course, second semester. 


200), LOGIC FIT: 

A study of the methods, criteria, and processes involved in the search } 
truth. Attention to definition, evidence, hypotheses, and fallacies. Prerequi: 
sophomore standing. Full-course, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101-102. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY FI 

A survey of European philosophy from the early Greek period to the ‘| 
century, showing the development of European thought through the work) 
the principal philosophers. Full-course, throughout the year. 


104. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION FI 

A critical study of the basic concepts and claims of the religious attité 
Particular study of current philosophies of religion. Prerequisite: Any on) 
Phil. 11, 101,102, 121. Full-course, second semester. Not given in 1940- 


114. CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY FINA 

Study of the philosophical systems which reflect the scientific and polits 
concepts of the 20th century. Prerequisite: Any one of Phil. 11, 101, a 
Full-course, second semester. Not given in 1940-41. 


121. THE MAKING OF THE MODERN MIND a 

A comprehensive survey of the history of thought in science, art, literat® 
economics, politics, philosophy, morals, and religion, indicating the underl:¢ 
unity of these fields. Full-course, first semester. 


133-134. PROBLEMS IN PHILOSOPHY Frid 

During the year 1940-41, the philosophy of John Dewey will be used as!¢ 
hasis for studies in ethics, religion, social philosophy, logic and metaphy § 
Half-course, throughout the year. 


195-196. INDEPENDENT READING 
Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. Half-course or full-course, t 
semesters. 
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RELIGION 


| LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


., LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE ERDMAN 
cudy of the ideas and forms of the biblical literature; the relation to the 
yal and historical background; cultural and religious values. Full-course, 
as semester. 


. CHRISTIAN BACKGROUNDS AND BEGINNING ODELL 


tudy of the elements of the Hebrew religion basic to Christianity; the life 
r teachings of Jesus; development under Paul. Full-course, first semester. 


. SURVEY OF RELIGION ODELL 
tudy of the function of religion in life; origins, development, and influence 
fhe world religions; relation to other interests and activities. Full-course, 
at semester. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT ERDMAN 

study of the socio-historical background, purpose, structure, and charac- 
23tic ideas of each of the books of the Old Testament. Not open to students 
) have taken either Religion 1 or 3. Half-course, first semester. 


‘ INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT ERDMAN 
‘ot open to students who have taken either Religion 1 or 3. Half-course, 
2nd semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


.. HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY ODELL 
urvey of the development and social influence of Christian ideas, practices 
( institutions; study of principal leaders, groups, and movements. Full- 
rse, first semester. 


«PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION ODELL 
tudy of individual and social experiences and processes involved in religious 
tudes, beliefs, and practices; the place of religion in mental health. Full- 
irse, second semester. 


a CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS ODELL 

tudy of the social teachings of the prophets and Jesus; the current social 
israms of Christian groups; application to the life of today. Half-course, 
nd semester. 


». CURRENT CHRISTIAN THOUGHT ODELL 


istoric Christian teachings concerning the relationship of man to God con- 


‘red in the light of modern science and philosophy. Half-course, first 
ester. 


I 
). CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS ODELL 
xamination of the conviction and practices of significant American and 
‘opean churches and movements. Half{-course, second semester. 


’, INTRODUCTION TO RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ODELL 


‘pplication of modern knowledge of the pupil and of the learning process 
ae method and curriculum of religious education. Half-course, one semester. 
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Group VII. 


FINE ARTS 


The place of the Fine Arts in the curriculum is twofold in th, 
courses in this group are designed both to develop an understandir 
and appreciation of Art and Music and to stimulate creative abilii 
either as an avocational or as a professional interest. | 


DEPARTMENT MAJORS: Offered in Art and Music. 


DEPARTMENT MINORS: Offered in Art and Music. 


ART 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR YOUNG 


Dr. von WEISSLINGEN, Instructor Mr. Uzzett, Instruct 
By Special Appointment: Mrs. McCune, Mr. SAmergsan, Mr. Garner 


The purpose of the Department of Art is to stimulate creatiy 
ability and to develop an understanding and appreciation of the fin 
arts of architecture, sculpture and painting as an essential elemer 
in a liberal arts education. It offers courses in theory and apprec 
ation, as well as courses in creative drawing, painting and sculptur 
thus providing two approaches to art—the theoretical and th 
creative. The curricular work is designed to meet the needs of thre 
types of students: those who desire an intelligent knowledge an 
understanding of art as part of their cultural life, those who wis 
to practice art as an avocational pursuit, and those who intend t 
study art as a profession after the completion of their college courst 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equivé 
lent, in the upper division, of which three semester full-courses mu 
be taken from Art 111, 115, 121-122, 133-134; and two semeste 
half-courses from Art 155-156, 161-162, 163-164, 167-168, or 17: 
174; the remainder from any upper division courses offered by th 
department. | 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Two and one-half semester full-course: 
or equivalent, in the upper division, including one semester ful 
course from Art 111, 115, 121-122, or 133-134, and one semester hall 
course from Art 155-156, 161-162, 163-164, 167-168, or 173-174. | 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Art 1-2 and two semeslé 
half-courses from Art 52, 55-56, 61-62, 67-68, or 73-74. | 
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Credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree will be granted for 
: more than seven semester half-courses in Creative Art (Art 52, 
56, 61-62, 67-68, 73-74, 155-156, 161-162, 163-164, 167-168, 
3-174). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
THEORETICAL ART 


. UNDERSTANDING OF ART UZZELL 


. practical key to the understanding of painting and sculpture. Explanation 
way of actual drawing and modeling on the part of the instructor. A sur- 
of the principal painters, sculptors and movements from early. times to 
present. Either Art 1-2, or Art 1 taken concurrently with Music 1, may be 
‘ted to satisfy the lower division requirement stated on page 36. Half- 
rse, throughout the year. 


AMERICAN ART YOUNG 


survey of architecture, sculpture and painting in the United States from 
pnial times to the present day. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. Full- 
rse, second semester. 


CREATIVE ART 


| ELEMENTARY DRAWING AND COMPOSITION VON WEISSLINGEN 


reehand drawing; study of form, line and composition in charcoal and ink; 
amental principles of perspective and pictorial composition. A special 
of $2.00 per semester for materials is charged in connection with this 
se. Half-course, second semester, (2 laboratory periods). 


56. PRINCIPLES OF CREATIVE DESIGN AND COLOR VON WEISSLINGEN 


olor, rhythms, patterns, and their application to practical problems. A 
vial fee of $3.50 per semester for materials is charged in connection with 
course. Prerequisite: Art 52, or equivalent approved by the instructor. 
¢-course, throughout the year, (2 laboratory periods). 


52. ELEMENTARY LIFE CLASS UZZELL 
andamental principles of drawing as applied to the living model. Open to 
enners. Half-course, throughout the year, (2 laboratory periods). 


(8. ELEMENTARY LANDSCAPE SAMERJAN 
study of the fundamentals of composition, color, and watercolor technique 


plied to landscape. Open to beginners. Half-course, throughout the year, 
ventire afternoon. 


74, ELEMENTARY SCULPTURE GARNER 
‘struction in sculpture and the use of tools in stone, wood and clay. Dis- 
‘ion of the styles of various periods and sculptors. A special fee of $3.50 
»semester for materials is charged in connection with this course. Enrollment 
ved. Half-course, throughout the year, (2 laboratory periods). 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
THEORETICAL ART 


103. ART FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS VON WEISSLING: 

Combined lectures, laboratory problems and observation of current meth 
of teaching art. Practical instruction in drawing, coloring and elementary cra! 
Organization and presentation of art materials. A special fee of $3.50 | 
materials is charged in connection with this course. Open to sophomores, | 
rollment limited. Full-course, each semester. 


105, FUNDAMENTALS OF AESTHETICS VON WEISSLING! 
The principal theories of aesthetics and the relation of art to society; a stu 

of the theories of beauty and analysis of the sources of the different ; 

expressions. Prerequisite: Art 1-2. Half-course, first semester. 


111. ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL ART YOU! 

The development of architecture, sculpture and painting in Egypt, Me 
potamia, Greece and Rome, followed by a consideration of the Early Chr 
tian, Byzantine, Romanesque and Gothic styles. Open to sophomores. Fu 
course, first semester. 


115. ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ART YOU! 
A study of the fine arts in Italy with special reference to the works of t 
great painters and sculptors from Giotto to Bernini. Full-course, first semest 


12]. FLEMISH, DUTCH AND SPANISH ART YOU) 
The rise of realism in the Flemish and German schools of the 15th and 16 
centuries, followed by a consideration of the art of the 17th century in Ita 
Spain and the Low Countries. Full course, first semester. 
122. ART IN THE SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH AND 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES YOU! 
The trends and ideals of European art from the rise of the academies in t 
17th century to 1870 as a background to modern art, with special emphasis | 
France and England. Full course, second semester. | 
133-134. STUDIES OF CONTEMPORARY ART VON WEISSLINGI 
A study of the trends, ideals and works of contemporary artists. Spec 
emphasis first semester on painting; second semester on architecture @ 
sculpture. Prerequisite: Art 133 is prerequisite to Art 134. Full-cour 
throughout the year. 


138. STYLES IN ARCHITECTURE YOU! 


The chief architectural styles of the world considered both as expressions 
the cultures which produced them and in relation to the contemporary wor 
with special emphasis on domestic architecture. Full-course, second semest 


140. ORIENTAL ART MC CU! 
A study of the historical development and aesthetic qualities of Asiatic 4 
with special reference to China, Japan and the pre-Mohammedan art of Ind 
Full-course, second semester. 
144, ARCHAEOLOGY OF EGYPT AND MESOPOTAMIA youl 
After a general introduction to the subject, the course will deal with ! 
artistic archeology of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Babylonia, Assy 
and Persia. Full-course, second semester. Not given in 1940-41. 
146. ARCHAEOLOGY OF GREECE AND ROME YOU: 


A study of the artistic archeology of Greece and Rome in prehistoric al 
classical times. Full-course, second semester. Not given in 1940-41. | 


, 
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CREATIVE ART 


5-156. ADVANCED DESIGN AND COLOR VON WEISSLINGEN 
’oblems in contemporary design; original themes in color and mass com- 
ition. A special fee of $3.50 per semester for materials is charged in con- 
tion with this course. Prerequisite: Art 55-56. Half-course, throughout the 
r, (2 laboratory periods). 


1-162. ADVANCED LIFE CLASS UZZELL 
’rerequisite: Art 61-62, or equivalent approved by the instructor. Half- 
tse, throughout the year, (2 laboratory periods). 


3-164. FIGURE AND PORTRAIT PAINTING FROM LIFE UZZELL 
. basic course in method, composition and color in oils as applied to the living 
Jel. Prerequisite: Art 61-62, or equivalent approved by the instructor. Half- 
rse, throughout the year (2 laboratory periods). 


’.168. ADVANCED LANDSCAPE SAMERJAN 
‘rerequisite: Art 67-68, or equivalent approved by the instructor. Half-course, 
ughout the year, (one entire afternoon). 


}-174. ADVANCED SCULPTURE GARNER 
. special fee of $3.50 per semester for materials is charged in connection 
1 this course. Enrollment limited. Prerequisite: Art 73-74, or equivalent 


i by the instructor. Half-course, throughout the year, (2 laboratory 
iods). 


MUSIC 


Watter E. Hartiey, Professor of Organ and Theory, 
Director of Department 
BLANCHE BROCKLEBANK, Instructor in Piano 
WiLsur CHENOWETH, Instructor in Piano. 
Epitu Hart ey, Instructor in Voice 
Hitpa Preston, Instructor in Public School Music 
IEGFRIED SCHARBAU, Instructor in Special Instruments, Band and Orchestra 
Oskar SErLinc, Instructor in Violin 
Louise Stone, Instructor in Harmony, Theory and Organ 
lowarp S. Swan, Instructor in Church Music and Director of Choral Music 


The purpose of the Music Department is the advancement of the 
yreciation and expression of this art among students who desire 
become performers, composers, teachers, or simply intelligent 
ers of music. The curricular work is accordingly planned for all 
se types; individual instruction is made available in piano, voice, 
an, violin, and other instruments; and group instruction is offered 
such organizations as the orchestra and the glee clubs. Adequate 


sortunity for public appearance is an essential part of the pro- 
m of this department. 
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DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five and one-half semester full-cours 
or equivalent, in the upper division. Three semester full-cours 
(including Music 109-110) and one semester half-course must | 
taken in Theoretical Music and one semester half-course in Appli 
Music, the remainder in either. 

DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Three semester full-courses in the upp 
division, including Music 109-110 and other courses chosen fro 
Music 101-122, inclusive. 

Students seeking recommendation of the department must eith 
present an acceptable original manuscript composition in the larg 
forms or program a satisfactory recital as part of the comprehensi 
examination. 

Applicants for the Special Credential in Music must comple 
a minimum of ten semester full-courses in Music, including requir 
ments for a major in this subject. A minimum of four semest 
full-courses, or equivalent, in Education is required also for th 
credential, including Education 135-136. 


THEORETICAL MUSIC 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION HARTLE 

Training in listening is based on recognizing and locating particular music 
values at actual hearings of assigned recorded music chosen largely from stan 
ard symphonic masterpieces. Either Music 1-2, or Music 1 taken concurrent 
with Art 1, may be elected to satisfy the lower division requirement stated « 
page 36. Half-course, first semester. 


2. UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION HARTLE 


A study similar to Music 1 is made of material drawn from German Lied 
Opera, and Symphonic Poems and Suites. Half-course, second semester. | 


8. SIGHTSINGING AND DICTATION STON 
Scale structure; intervals and rhythms are made the basis of drill in rept 

ducing tones from printed score and in scoring melodies heard. Work in t¥ 

parts, and simple triads. Full-course, second semester of alternate years. 


11-12. HARMONY STON 

Triad Structure; active and passive tones; cadences; harmonization - 
melodies. Prerquisite: Rudiments of music. Full-course, throughout the yet 
13. ADVANCED HARMONY STON 


Modulation; secondary sevenths; chord functions; chorales; altered chore 
Prerequisite: Music 11-12. Half-course, first semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Prerequisite to any upper division work, except Course 109-110 and 1: 
Music 11-12 (Harmony) and an elementary knowledge of piano. 
100. HARMONIC ANALYSIS stor 


Analysis of chord and phrase structure; reductions; enharmonics; keybo# 
drill. Prerequisite: Music 11-12 and 13. Half-course, second semester. . 
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. CHURCH MUSIC HARTLEY AND SWAN 
istorical development of musical liturgies; the function of music in wor- 
Catholic and Protestant; musical standards; hymns, appreciation and 
ition; repertoire. Full-course, first semester. 


CHURCH MUSIC SWAN 
10ir Organization; sacred choral conducting and accompaniment. Half- 
se, second semester. 


-104. COMPOSITION HARTLEY 

irase extensions and small forms; analysis and original work. Analysis of 

higher forms; songs and song writing. Prerequisite: Music 11-12, 13 and 
Half-course, throughout the year. 


COUNTERPOINT 


lements of part writing in two, three and four voices. Half-course, first 
ster. Not given in 1940-41. 


ORCHESTRATION STONE 
udy of correct scoring for orchestral instruments, individually and in 
ps. Transcription for theater, concert and symphony orchestra. Full 
se, first semester. 


» CONDUCTING HARTLEY AND SWAN 
‘chnic of the baton; principles and problems of conducting discussed and 
ticed. Half-course, second semester. 


-110. HISTORY OF MUSIC AND APPRECIATION HARTLEY 
evelopment and contributing influences from beginnings of music to the 


ent. Illustrative music presented and discussed. Full-course, throughout 
rear. 


SPECIAL INSTRUMENTS SCHARBAU 


practical study of each instrument in hand, of both orchestra and band. 
dle arranging for band. A charge of two dollars may be expected for the 
l of instruments. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12; open to any 
nt if taken without credit. Full-course, second semester. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS: ELEMENTARY PRESTON 


actical problems in organization and presentation. Observation required 
ll students not taking practice teaching. Recommended for candidates 
‘ng teachers’ credentials. Prerequisite: Rudiments of music; Education 101 
‘0. Half-course, first semester. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS: SECONDARY PRESTON 


lactical problems in organization and presentation. Observation required 
] students not taking practice teaching. Prerequisite: Elementary knowl- 


| of piano and voice; Music 11-12; Education 101 or 110. Half-course, 
‘1d semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


urses numbered 200 or above are open only to graduate 
lents and to qualified seniors. Upon completion of additional 
1< approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on 
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Graduate Study, graduate students may receive graduate credit { 
ward the General Secondary Credential for Music 107, 109-110, 19 
122 and courses in Applied Music numbered above 200. Music 1) 
is accepted as graduate credit toward the Master of Arts i 


departments which offer graduate majors. 


209-210. HISTORY OF MUSIC SEMINAR 

Greek, church and secular music up to 1600. Studies in national music a 
in the appreciation of music. Individual assignments. Prerequisite: Music 1 
110. Half-course, throughout the year. 


211-212. COMPOSITION SEMINAR HARTLI 
Study in Variation, Rondo or Sonata Form, with original work. Pre, 
quisite: Music 103-104. Half-course, throughout the year. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


A student is eligible to register for credit in Applied Music t 
ward the degree of Bachelor of Arts on the written authorization 
the Director of the Department after having passed the requis! 
Proficiency Test as indicated below; provided the credit in appli 
music is preceded or paralleled by twice that amount of credit 
theoretical music. Since the lowest unit of calculation of credit f 
graduation is the semester half-course, no credit may be grant 
for applied music until the value of a half-course has been ¢ 
cumulated. This credit may be either in vocal or instrument 
music; partial credits may not be added together from both fielc 
Credit in applied music may be earned under these conditio 
on the basis of one-fourth course per semester for each half-ho 
lesson weekly in individual work; one-eighth course per semest 
for ensemble work. 


Work in Applied Music in any one semester will be limited 
less than a semester full-course; not more than the equivalent | 
seven semester half-courses will be credited toward the Bachel 
of Arts degree. | 


Individual lesson and practice fees are listed on page 114. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


51-54. PIANO CHENOWETH, BROCKLEBA!: 
61-64. ORGAN W. HARTL 
71-74. VOCAL E, HARTL 
81-84. VIOLIN SEILI' 


85-88. CELLO 


See notes above for rules governing individual credit in Applied Music. 


APPLIED MUSIC 101 


2. GLEE CLUB SWAN 
'.92C. CHORUS SWAN 
6. ORCHESTRA SCHARBAU 
!.06C. BAND SCHARBAU 
se notes above for rules governing ensemble credit in Applied Music. 

| ORGAN CLASS STONE 
) VOCAL CLASS E. HARTLEY 


hese classes are for groups of two to four students of similar proficiency, 
‘lly for beginners. No credit. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
}-152, etc., PIANO; 161. ORGAN; 171. vorcE; 181. vioLIN; 185. 


CELLO. 
ve notes above for rules governing individual credit in Applied Music. 


NFICIENCY TESTS ADMITTING TO LOWER DIVISION CREDIT: 
PIANO OR ORGAN (given at the Piano) 


‘LES—AIl major and minor scales (harmonic and melodic) at 
the octave, metronome at 66, four notes to a beat, fluently. 
“H—Two-part invention or similar contrapuntal work. 

“oRY—A simple piece from memory. 

‘aT-REapINc—A hymn and a second-grade piece. 


VOICE 


‘LES—Major and minor scales sung at moderate tempo. 


CALISE—From Abt, Concone Opus 9, Panofka Opus 85, or their 
equivalents. 


‘1T-READINGC—A hymn or an easy song. 
i'VO—A simple accompaniment accurately played. 
-40RY—One song from memory. 


| 


VIOLIN 


(LES—Schradieck Scale Studies, Part I, or equivalent. 


I DIES—Sevcik Technic, Part I; Hermann, Part I; Keyser, Pro- 
zressive Studies or equivalent studies. 


‘40RY—Solos in first position. (Selected.) 
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PROFICIENCY TESTS ADMITTING TO UPPER DIVISION CREDIT; | 
PIANO 
ScaLEs—Major and parallel minors (melodic and harmonic) : 


unison at 104, four notes to the beat, four octaves; in paralli 
thirds and sixths at 88. - | 


ARPEGGIOS—Major, Minor, and diminished seventh at 88. 

BacH—One three-part Invention (memorized). 

Pireces—Sonata movement not later than Beethoven Op. 7 (men 
orized). Composition of romantic type (memorized). 

SicHT-READING—Simple piece from Schumann, Kuylau, Clement 
Heller, or equivalents. | 

ORGAN | 

ScaLes—Pedal scales at slow tempo; manual scales as in pian 
upper division test. 

BacH—Any two of the “Eight Short Preludes and Fugues.” 

Hymn—Using pedals with (1) Tenor part, then (2) Soprano par 
played on separate manuals as solo. 

REGISTRATION—Simple piece involving registration changes. Als 
oral quiz on the mechanical devices of the instrument and thei 
uses. 


Memory—Either the Bach, or the piece must be played frot 
memory if this is the pupil’s first test. 


VOICE 


ScaLes—Chromatic, majors and minors, at 96 or above. 

ORNAMENTS—Performing knowledge of the ornaments: turn, mo! 
dent, appeggiatura, acciatura, etc. 

VocaLisE—Of the difficulty of Viardet, Vol. II. 

Memory—tTwo old Italian arias or songs (contrasting tempos). 4 
least three songs from standard repertoire (sacred and secular) 


Tone quality, interpretation and command of voice are of pr 
mary consideration. 


SicHT-ReapInc—Of singer’s own part from concerted number 0 
medium difficulty. 


VIOLIN 


SCALES—Scales in all keys, at 104, three octaves. 


STupDIes—Sevcik, Part II; Herman, Part II; Kreutzer, Forty-tw 
Studies; Dont, Twenty-four Exercises. 


MEmory—Solos in seven positions (selected). 
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APPLIED MUSIC WITHOUT CREDIT 


Instruction in Applied Music without credit is available to any 
lege student, and to pupils not regularly enrolled in the College 
en unused facilities exist, upon written authorization of the direc- 
and payment of fees listed on page 114. 


COURSES IN LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


Miss McCoy, Instructor 


‘ USE OF THE LIBRARY MCCLOY 


. course planned to make possible for the student a more effective use of 
ary facilities; a study of the card catalogue; standard reference works; 
ems of classification; the making of bibliographies, Half-course, both 
esters. 


LIBRARY 


Dr. Cook, Librarian Emeritus _ Miss McChoy, Libra 
Miss FALEsS Miss Bonn Miss DIVELEY Miss Gay 


CONTENTS: The Library contains at the present time, o 
59,000 volumes. During the past year, over 3,000 volumes w 
added through gift and purchase. The Library also receives 3 
periodicals regularly, 278 by subscription and 45 by gift. The : 
vantages of the Los Angeles Public Library, containing approximat 
1,565,200 volumes, are available to students and faculty of | 
college. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY COLLECTIONS: 


The Charles H. Prisk Library of English Literature. Establish 
1927. 


The Carnegie Art Collection, presented to the Library by Eli 
beth Clapp McBride of the class of 1919, contains over 20 
large, mounted photographs of European works of art in paintir 
sculpture, architecture, etc., and a small working library in t 
history and practice of art. Established 1931. 


The Carnegie Music Study Equipment includes 824 phonogra 
records, a phonograph, 255 music scores, and a small worki 
library of books on music. The collection is kept in the Carne 
Room, Thorne Hall, where its resources are available not only 
music students in their professional study but also to other studet 
for cultural and recreational use. Established 1934. | 


The Carnegie General Collection aggregates 3,800 books pi 
chased through a fund of ten thousand dollars paid to Occidenl 
College Library by the Carnegie Corporation during the yet 
1930-1935. 


The William Forbes Adams Collection consists of over 500 boo 
and pamphlets on history and government collected by the !é 
Ephraim Douglass Adams of Stanford University, and his son, t 
late William Forbes Adams of the University of California at 1 
Angeles. Established 1936. . 


The Cleland Library of Hispanic American History was found 
by action of the Board of Trustees in 1937. It includes, in adi 
tion to general Hispanic American historical materials, the Rob’ 
W. Cleland Memorial Collection of Mexican History (1920), ! 
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thur H. Clark Collection of Western Americana (1936), and the 
x Hayward Collection of California History (1937). The Library 
als about two thousand volumes and is unusually rich in materials 
the Mexican revolutionary period from 1910 to 1920. 

The Robinson Jeffers Collection. Approximately two hundred 
ns now compose this collection of books, manuscripts, and photo- 
iphs originally founded by a group of friends in honor of the poet, 
binson Jeffers, 04, and enlarged to its present size and value 
ough the partonage of Albert M. Bender. Established 1937. 
The Albert M. Bender Collection of Fine Printing consists of 
sr one hundred examples from autographed and limited editions of 
eworthy presses. Although items are included from other parts 
‘the world, specialization is in fine printing from private and 
titutional presses of California. Established 1938. 


ENDOWMENT AND OTHER FUNDS: 


Through the generosity of David B. and Mary H. Gamble of 
sadena, the College has been provided with a special endowment 
fifty thousand dollars, the income from which is devoted to the 
rchase of books for the library. Established 1916. 


‘The Charles Stimson Fund of ten thousand dollars, the income 
m which is used for books in the Department of Philosophy and 
ligion. Established 1928. 


The Orra Eugene Monnette Fund for the purchase of books in 
field of Ancient Roman and Greek Literature. Established 1928. 


The donor of the Mary Norton Clapp Memorial Library, Mrs. 
ima B. Norton, has also given to the college for the care, main- 
ance and development of the Library the sum of one hundred 
y thousand dollars as endowment. Established 1929. 


The Drummond Memorial Fund, established by Christine Drum- 
nd of the class of 1928, in memory of her mother, Emma Frances 


ae to be used in the Department of English. Established 


The Stevenson Memorial Collection, founded in large measure 
ough the generosity of John Jay Hopkins. Established 1929. 


The Willis H. Booth Collection in Economics, a fund for the pur- 
ise of books in the Department of Economics. Established 1930. 


LIBRARY INSTRUCTION: A course of instruction in the use of the 
rary is given by the Librarian. This is an elective lower division 
irse, the purpose of which is to make possible a more effective 
' of the facilities afforded by libraries in general, and by the 
cidental College Library in particular. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education was established for the purpose ¢ 
providing professional courses for students preparing to teach ij 
the public schools of California and neighboring states. It has bee 
authorized by the State Board of Education to recommend properl 
qualified candidates for the following credentials: (1) the Gener 
Elementary School Credential; (2) the Secondary Credentials, ix 
cluding the General Secondary Credential and the Special Creder 
tials in Music and in Physical Education. | 

Arrangements have been made with neighboring public schoo! 
whereby excellent opportunities for practice teaching are provider 


An Appointment Bureau is maintained for the service of cand 
dates recommended for teaching positions by the School of Educ 
tion. A special fee of five dollars is charged for this service. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


Students with junior standing may be admitted to the School ¢ 
Education as candidates for one or more of the credentials mentione 
above, provided their records in lower division work indicate th 
probability of fitness of the candidates for the teaching professio1 
This includes, in addition to a satisfactory standard of scholarshi 
seriousness of purpose, and natural interest in the work. : 


Students wishing to prepare for general credentials must consu 
the School of Education and must file formal applications befor 
beginning upper division work. For special credentials in Musi 
and in Physical Education, applicants must consult the departmer 
concerned and must file formal applications with this department ¢ 
well as with the School of Education. | 


Each candidate, before registering at the beginning of his junic 
year, must report to the head of the Department of Education {¢ 
consultation and advice as to majors, minors, and_ profession 
courses; after which he must prepare, under the supervision of th 
head of the department in which he is taking the major work, 
tentative program of studies for final approval. | 


Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be 4 
mitted as candidates for the General Secondary Credential providit 
they meet the requirements of the College and of the State 
California. (See also page 46.) 
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Recommendations for the various credentials will be made in 
thalf of approved candidates who have completed requirements as 
fllows: 


_ FOR ALL CREDENTIALS: A course in the principles and provisions 
athe United States Constitution. (See History and Political Science, 
rge 68). 

| FOR THE GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from 
Ccidental College; completion of a professional major of six 
snester full-courses, or equivalent, in the Department of Education 
iiaddition to a major of not more than five semester full-courses, or 
euivalent, in a subject which offers suitable preparation for ele- 
nntary school teaching. The professional major should include 
Kucation 101, 106, or equivalents, 110, 135-136, and 137. Special 
cirses in Art, Music and Physical Education (particularly Art 103, 
Misic 121 and Physical Education 107) are also recommended. 
Vaenever possible these courses should be taken in the sophomore 
yir. 


FOR THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CREDENTIAL: Completion of a mini- 
nim of two years of graduate work or presentation of a master’s 
0 doctor’s degree from an approved institution; completion of pro- 
sional requirements consisting of a minimum of two semester 
‘il-courses and one semester half-course in Education. This is a 
‘ondary credential limited to teaching in junior college. 


FOR THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL: Presentation of a 
ochelor’s degree from an approved institution; a grade point aver- 
1: of 1.5 in undergraduate work; completion of six semester full- 
“urses, or equivalent, in graduate work including major department 
‘(uirements (see page 46) and professional requirements as follows: 
‘ainimum of one semester full-course and one semester half-course 
1Education in the graduate year; a minimum of four and one-half 
‘ester full-courses, or equivalent, in undergraduate and graduate 


"rk in Education including Education 119, 127 and 206, or 
uivalents, 


_ FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN MUSIC: Graduation 
1m Occidental College; completion of ten semester full-courses, 
4 equivalent, in the Department of Musie, including requirements 
‘a major in this department; completion of a minimum of four 
‘ester full-courses, or equivalent, in Education, including Educa- 


iy oe” For further requirements see Department of Music, 
ise 97, 
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FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN PHYSICAL EDUC, 
TION: Graduation from Occidental College; completion of a maj 
in Physical Education as outlined on page 87; completion of 
minimum of three semester full-courses, or equivalent, in a min 
chosen from Groups I-IV or VI-VII; completion of a minimum ; 
four semester full-courses, or equivalent, in Education, includir 
Education 119 and 128. 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


- Occidental College occupies a campus of one hundred acres in the 
yrtheast section of Los Angeles, five miles from the City Hall and 
idway between the communities of Pasadena and Hollywood. The 
(mpus lies on the slope of a low range of hills, full advantage of 
ich has been taken in planning the location of buildings and in 
batment of landscaping. A pictorial booklet, available upon re- 
west, portrays the beauty of the campus better than a written de- 
cription. 
_ The present material equipment includes fourteen major build- 
igs and several other structures, such as the Hillside Theater, the 
Ittle Theater, the Women’s Gymnasium, and the Athletic Stadium. 
. swimming pool, six tennis courts and two athletic fields provide 
iaple recreational and athletic facilities. All of the buildings and 
Indscaping havw been planned by one firm of architects, thus in- 
(rporating a unification of design which is harmonious and pleas- 
ig. 
THE CENTRAL QUADRANGLE was relandscaped in 1937 under a 
cmprehensive plan developed by Mrs. Beatrix Farrand, landscape 
cnsultant, and Myron Hunt and H. C. Chambers, college architects, 
\th funds provided by Mr. Alphonzo E. Bell, 795. 

Jounson Hat is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Johnson of 
hs Angeles, who are credited with various other generosities to the 
llege. In Johnson Hall are located the Administrative offices, and 
“proximately thirty faculty offices and class rooms. In the build- 
ig is a chapel of Old English type, known as Alumni Hall, seat- 
ig four hundred fifty. Erected 1914. 

Fow Ler HAL, erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler of 
hsadena by his daughter and grand-daughter, provides class rooms, 
lboratories and offices for the science departments. The Calvin 
( Esterly Memorial Museum of Natural Science is also located in 
lis building. Erected 1914. 

THe Mary Norton Crapp Lisrary is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. 
lorton in memory of her daughter, Mrs. E. P. Clapp. In addition 
| the reference, periodical and stack rooms, this building also pro- 
‘des a number of seminar rooms. Erected 1924. 

James Swan Hatt, at the west side of the main quadrangle, is a 
isidence hall for men, erected by Mrs. Frances B. Swan of Pasa- 
(na as a tribute to her husband. It accommodates fifty-five men. 
ected 1914. 

HERBERT G, Wy.ie Hatz, a new men’s residence named in honor 
(a generous patron of the college and a member of the Board of 
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Trustees, is a building which combines many modern features ' 
student housing and provides rooms for fifty men. Under Constri 
tion 1940, | 


BerTHA HarTON Orr HALL, the first unit of the group : 
residences for women, was given by William Meade Orr in memo: 
of his wife. This hall offers living quarters to sixty freshm: 
women. Erected 1925. 


Grace CARTER ERDMAN HALL, the second of the residences fi 
women, was built in memory of the wife of Professor Pardee Er 
man. It was made possible by gifts from Mrs. Calvin Pardee, Mi 
Charles R. Erdman, Professor Erdman, and friends. Erdman Ha 
accommodates seventy upperclass women. Erected 1927. 


Haines HA, built in honor of Mr. Francis Haines and Mr 
Mary Orr Haines, his wife, who have long been friends and clo: 
neighbors of the college, is the third of the residences for wome 
This building will accommodate seventy-five students. Under Co. 
struction 1940, 

HELEN G. Emmons Memoria is the gift of G. E. Emmons i 
memory of his wife. This building is a health center for the trea 
ment of minor illness. Erected 1936. 


THE CoLLEcE UNION serves as a center for the social and ho 
pitable side of campus life. In addition to a spacious banquet ha 
and dining room, it provides a tea room, soda and luncheon roor 
social rooms for men and women, student body offices and a faculi 
club room. This building also contains the central heating plan 
About twenty friends of the college joined in the gift of this buildin 
Erected 1928. 

Tue Music BuILpING, providing departmental offices, practic 
rooms and an organ studio, is in the form of a quadrangle adjace! 
to the Thorne Auditorium. The building and its equipment ai 
the gift of several friends of the college. Erected 1929. 

BELLE WILBER THORNE HALt, the college auditorium, w! 
erected by Charles H. Thorne, a trustee, in memory of his wif 
In addition to the auditorium, seating one thousand, the buildin 
provides a large stage, practice and rehearsal rooms for drama an 
choral groups, and other facilities for the Music and Speech D 
partments. The four-manual Skinner organ is the gift of Mr. an 


Mrs. Euclid W. McBride of Pasadena. Erected 1938. 

THE PRESIDENT’s RESIDENCE is built in the American Coloni 
style of architecture and is located north of the women’s residenc 
halls in a grove of beautiful oaks. Erected 1922. 

RESIDENCES FOR THE DEAN OF THE FACULTY AND THE Cow 
TROLLER occupy hillside locations adjacent to the Greek Theate 
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Eth houses are of the California Monterey style of architecture. 
kected 1932. 

Tue Women’s GyMNAsiIuUM contains the usual facilities and 
suipment for Physical Education work and accommodates the 
ces of the Department of Physical Education for Women. Erected 
122. 7 

Tue W. C. Parrerson Stapium AND ATHLETIC FieLp, named 
i honor of a friend and trustee, was erected by Mrs. Patterson. 
le stadium has a seating capacity of five thousand five hundred, 
ad provides a football field, baseball diamond, track, and other 
21ipment and facilities for physical training and outdoor sports. 
Fected 1916. 

Tue ALumNiI GyMNASIUM, a reinforced concrete structure situated 
sith of Patterson Stadium, provides a first-class basket-ball floor 
ad offices for the Department of Physical Education for Men. It 
ws constructed from gifts by Alumni and the Associated Students. 
Fected 1926. 

Tue E. S. Fretp Memortau Buitpinc and the TayLor SwIMMING 
FOL complete the ensemble of the Alumni Gymnasium, providing 
ker rooms, laundry room and an open-air steam-heated swimming 
pol. The pool is protected from cross-drafts by a roofed arcade. 
le pool was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. Hartley Taylor and their 
Jaghter, Mary Barbara Taylor, ’29, and the Field Building honors 
\;. E. S. Field, first president of the Board of Trustees. Erected 
130. 

_There are six Tennis Courts on the campus, three of which are 
I gift of Mr. A. E. Bell, ’95, vice-president of the Board of Trus- 
ts, and one the gift of A. C. Way of San Marino. 


_A Campus Launpry is maintained by the college in connection 
wh the swimming pool. It handles the personal work of faculty 
11 students. 

Tae Hitisipe THEATER. The first unit of this structure is the 
zt of the Eagle Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, ’95, Mr. 
NIliam Meade Orr, Mrs. Calvin Pardee, and other friends of the 
Cllege. In the main it is Greek in design, but has a raised stage 
11 a circular orchestral pit approached by a stepped ramp. The 
later has a seating capacity of approximately five thousand, and 
noted for its picturesque location and remarkable acoustic 
Dyperties. Erected 1925. 

Gates. Three of the four entrances to the campus are marked 
> ornamental gates erected by the following persons: 

Alumni Avenue—William Meade Orr. 

Westdale Avenue—Mrs. Mary C. Pardee. 

Ridgeview Avenue—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Van E. Thompson. 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


Occidental College is a private institution which receives 
support from taxes or other public funds. Each student is char, 
a tuition fee which covers about three-fourths of the cost of servi 
given to him by the College. The balance of these costs is ; 
by income from endowment and by gifts from trustees, parei 
alumni and other friends of the college who are interested in 
type of training which this institution provides. 

The expenses of students at Occidental College are itemized 
the schedules which appear below. Tuition, room and board, : 
dent body fee, and certain other fees are payable on or before 
day of registration, in cash or by note bearing six per cent inter 
Other fees are payable as indicated. 

The average total expense per ‘year for residence students 
$850.00 for women and $800.00 for men; the average for stude 
not in residence is $475.00 per year. | 


TUITION AND REGULAR FEES 
Payable each semester, on or before the day of registration. 


TuITION, undergraduate? ...............--........1. $162 
Turrion, graduate school.....-...22..0.-.2.2.1.1.5.-tlseee 137 
STUDENT Bopy FEE?......0...02..........0 12 
LuNCHEON MEAL TICKET" .....0...--.-2---c-seceseeooeee- see 18 


(Required of all students not in residence) 
TUITION, graduate, less than three full-courses, or equivalent, 


per half-course .2...s.c..ccccccccececesceeotsececeannnte plo 26 
TuITIoN, undergraduate, less than three full-courses, or equiv- 

alent, per half-course........-.2n..c:s<nce-cecessereessssseen 30 

(Minimum charge $50.00) | 
APPLICATION FEE (Required of all new students )........-.-----+ 2 


1. Tuition is the charge for instruction and for the general services of 
College, including privileges of the Library, Gymnasium, Swimming }) 
and Health Center, and the artist and lecture series in Thorne Hi 
Since this charge includes fees for special services formerly set UD’ 
separate items, scholarships covering full tuition are valued at one hun¢' 
twenty-five dollars per semester. Fees for laboratory courses, App! 
Music, and other special services are listed separately. 


2. This fee is collected by the College for the student body and includes | 
admission to all athletic and forensic contests, (2) subscription to ' 
college paper and annual, (3) student body and class membership, | 
dues for membership in Associated Men Students and Associated Wo!! 
Students. The fund thus created is administered by the Executive Ch 
mittee of the Associated Student Body through the Office of the Gradt 
Manager. The budget of the year’s operations must receive the appr 
of the President of the College. Any surplus arising in connection V 
student body enterprises is available for general college purposes Ul’ 
the direction of the Board of Trustees. 


3. This charge entitles students to four meal ticket books valued at $| 
each, good for regular meals served at the College Union. 
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RESIDENCE HALLS—ROOM AND BOARD! 


Payable each semester, on or before the day of registration, in 
ush or by note bearing 6% interest. Because of uncertainty in the 
tice level of basic food stuffs, the charges for board as printed be- 
w may be revised upward or downward by the College on one 
onth’s notice. 


‘VAN AND WYLIE HALLs ror IVER Nee face ve rccurt, ots ce, $177.50 to $142.50 
(gk, ERDMAN AND HAINES HALLS FOR WOMEN.............-.-....-------- $200.00 
| A deposit of $15.00 is required with all applications for rooms. 


jIncluding dinner and a credit of 40c per day on breakfast and luncheon 
throughout the semester. 


LABORATORY AND SPECIAL COURSE FEES 
Payable upon notice from Comptroller’s office. 


CS VE ISS So $ 2.50 

AT (fee for materials) : 
coc Ll Ne clei eros seca ceteucenreacveneenceee 2.00 
eeeet 0. 13. 74. 103, 155, 156, 173, 174.220 3.50 

loLocy, GEOLOGY AND Puysics: 

_ Lower Division Courses, per laboratory period................---- 2.90 

_ Upper Division Courses, per laboratory period............-...-.-- 9.00 

MEMietmy, per laboratory period...................:..--00--sccccecseeeeee 9.00 


| (Charge not to exceed $10.00 per course for undergraduates.) 
(ZEMISTRY BREAKAGE FEE, the unexpended balance of which 


ER ocean de a2 8 cela secue ee cstp onc sanebeennentvarenrg, | OHO 

lycHouocy (laboratory fee) : 

RE sl 5.00 
ST RS ce oR 1.00 
RE Re ee 2.50 

hactIce MEACHING (EDUCATION 135,136, 206)...........-20...-0000 15.00 

“EECH EDUCATION (fee for materials) : 

OE 8 fy DEVENS ASS A tas 1.00 


MATIBTICS (ECONOMICS 119, 120) ...-scccccccsscecseoseeseeseeeemen 3.00 
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MUSIC FEES* 


Payable upon notice from Comptroller's office. 


Mr. Hartiey, Mr. CHenowetuH, Mr. SEILINc— 


One half-hour lesson, weekly........1.---2.----:----0 ao $ 60.00 
Two half-hour lessons, weekly-.....----2--..--.-214.::.ceosp-auecnsoseee 100.60 


Miss BROCKLEBANK, Mrs. HartTiey, Mr. SEILING (with assistant)— 


One half-hour lesson, weekly.................--..2.-----cs+-stenscoensenssnnee 45.00 
Two half-hour lessons, weekly...........-....-2..------1-<--s0- 80.00 


Crass FEEs in APPLIED Music— 


For each student in class of two.........c-----------20---00ss-- se 21.00 

three .....-0......0.002. 32 18.00 

Four 22... 15.00 

*Practice Fee for Use of Piano 4.00 
One-half hour daily (voice students).....2....2...cc.c--ccccccceneseseceesencceccereeeeee™ ° 

Ome OUP Gasily nnn ccsociccs.ccccccerecscscsedbnsonnsesevsessenmrsconcwossenncaibs tugs pees aaa 7.00 

Practice Fee for Use of Thorne Hall Organ 7.50 
15 hours) per SCMESter iz. nono. cccccesel Ae ese cee ‘ 

Practice Fee for Use of Music Chapel Organ 4.00 
15 ‘hours ‘per semester e:..2...2c.c oc * 


Registration Fee for any pupils accepted outside college enrollment... 9.00 


SPECIAL FEES 


Payable upon notice from Registrar's or Comptroller’s office. 


APPOINTMENT SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION.........------- $ 5.00 
AupiTor’s Fre, per half-course................-.......... 12.00 
TEACHER’S CREDENTIAL FEE..........-------2cc--ceocs0---s- 5.00 
Women’s Gym Surtieseeleicscccccccccecceticacs-cchud deseo 2.00 
Eacu Hatr-Course In Excess or Stupy-List Limtv............---- 20.00. 
LATE REGISTRATION, per ay .ic-..c.-c.-c.co--caconnesee 1.00 
LATE PHysicaL EXAMINATION: | 

First week after Registration.................---0c0s-s0c-00-/eeeee 1.00 

Each week thereafter.....2..-.0.00-00. 1. ee 00 


CHANGE IN SCHEDULE after first Friday of the semester........-- 2.00 
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XAMINATIONS given at an Irregular Time, each.....................- 1.00 
REDIT BY SPECIAL EXAMINATION, per COUISE............----------+---+- 5.00 
2 B50, 2a coe tna ame ce sh lh awa donawhnvaudendeoreecnsdonciasaa ice 10.00 
(RADUATION FEE, Pre-technical courses................-22:00-00cse000-0--- 25.00 


'RANSCRIPT OF CREDITS, one copy free; thereafter, per copy' 1.00 


| REFUNDS 

Two-thirds of tuition only will be refunded when a student is 
orced to withdraw within four weeks after registration. Thereafter 
refund of one-half tuition is made only in case of sickness neces- 
itating an absence of a half semester or more. No refund except 
or board will be made to a student who is dismissed or suspended. 
tefund for board will not be made for an absence of one week or 
ess nor for the first week of a prolonged absence. No refund will 
ye made of the $15.00 deposited toward second semester rental of 
i room in one of the College residence halls. In the case of special 
nusic fees, ten per cent of the original charge will be retained, and 
efund of the balance will be pro-rated. All refunds must be duly 
a by letter, date of receipt of which determines the refund 
eriod. 


1Transcript of credits will not be given unless outstanding obligations to 


ae Shes College have been paid in full, or satisfactory arrangements made 


RESIDENCE FACILITIES 
AND REGULATIONS 


Residence in a college dormitory is increasingly recognized as a 
experience of great educational value. The residence hall acts as 
laboratory where many problems of personal adjustment and sociz 
responsibility are solved. Insofar as finances permit, students ar 
urged to be in residence regardless of the proximity of their home 


The residence. facilities of the College include five residenc 
halls, Swan and Wylie Halls for men and Orr, Erdman and Haine 
Halls for women, each of which is under the supervision of a car 
fully selected head resident. Accommodations include both sing] 
and double rooms, some of which have sleeping porches. All meal 
are served in the College Union Dining Room and are planned fro1 
the viewpoint of both attractiveness and sound dietetic principle 
Provisions for safeguarding the health of residence students are ou 
lined in detail in the current catalogue. 


RESIDENCES FOR MEN 


All freshman men who are not living with their parents or legs 
guardians must live in the college halls of residence. 


Additional residence facilities for men are available in the con 
munity. All men other than freshmen in residence may live onl 
in places approved by the Chairman of the Committee on Men’s Ir 
terests. Rooming or boarding houses may not be operated b 
students without college approval. 


RESIDENCES FOR WOMEN 


All women students, both undergraduates and graduates, wh 
are not living with their parents or legal guardians, must live in th 
halls of residence. In the event that accommodations are not aval 
able in the halls, arrangements for residence will be made throug 
the office of the Director of Residence. 
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GENERAL RESIDENCE REGULATIONS 


Applications for rooms in the Residence Halls should be sent to 
ie office of the Comptroller. A deposit of $15.00 is required for 
ie reservation of rooms, and will be applied upon the rental of the 
cond semester. A refund of $10.00 will be made in case an ap- 
licant gives written notice to the Comptroller of the withdrawal of 
is or her application on or before August 15th. No refund will 
2 made after that date. Assignment of rooms for students already 
1 residence is made in the second semester, and for new students 
oproximately the first of August. 


Rooms are rented for the entire college year. The combined 
zarly charge for room and board is as follows: 


irr, Memmerrand Haines. Halls...................0.-...sescs-scornsenncooncnees $400.00 
Ms FE Sea $285.00 to $355.00 


__A fee of $3.00 is collected from each residence student, fifty 
ents of which covers the deposit on room key. The balance of 
2.50 is turned over to the house fund to be administered by the 
‘udents. 


Each room is provided with the necessary furnishings including 
igs; the only articles to be furnished by the student are linen and 
overs for a single bed, which should be distinctly marked with the 
hole name. The College provides for the periodical cleaning of 
1e students’ rooms, and for the laundry of bed linen and towels. 


_ The residence halls and dining room will be closed during the 
hanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter vacations, and the day follow- 
ig Commencement. For the three days between semesters the halls 
‘ill be open and arrangements may be made for a limited number 
f meals in the dining room. During the vacations when the halls 
re closed, provision for supervised residence at extra cost will be 
1ade for those students who have adequate reason for remaining 
n the campus. 


The College reserves the right to entertain delegates to certain 
ssociation meetings and conventions under arrangements approved 
y the residence students. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES AND STUDENT as 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships are awarded in recognition of academic attain- 
ments and promise, character recommendations, student activity 
records and special examinations. Scholarships are non-repayable. 
Applications from prospective students for Honor and General 
Achievement Scholarships should be filed with the Committee on 
Scholarships before December Ist for the following academic year, 
The offerings for 1941-42 are as follows: 


FRESHMAN HoNoR SCHOLARSHIPS: Ten awarded by the Com- 
mittee on Scholarships, two awarded through the California Schol- 
arship Federation, with special consideration of academic achieve- 
ment. Valued from $150.00 to $350.00. 


Junior CoLteceE Honor ScHoxarsHips: Three awarded by the 
Committee on Scholarships; one awarded through Alpha Gamma 
Sigma. Valued from $150.00 to $300.00. 


HONOR SCHOLARSHIPS IN CoursE: Awarded to the four stu- 
dents in the freshman, sophomore and junior classes who attain the 
highest academic rating for the year in their respective classes. 
Valued at $300.00 if the recipient lives in a college dormitory; 
otherwise, $150.00. 


GENERAL ACHIEVEMENT SCHOLARSHIPS: Awarded by the Commit- 
tee on Scholarships to new students, primarily freshmen, with special 


consideration of general achievement and range of interests. Valued 
from $100.00 to $250.00. 


GENERAL ACHIEVEMENT SCHOLARSHIPS IN CoursES: Awarded by 
the Committee on Scholarships on the basis of achievement in 
academic work and student activities. Valued at $125.00 if pe 
student lives in a college dormitory; otherwise, $75.00. 


Donor ScHotarsHirs: Awarded by the Committee on Scholar- 
ships with the approval of respective donors. Valued from $100. 4 
to $250.00. | 


GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS: Awarded by the Committee on Schol- 


arships upon recommendation of the Graduate Committee. Valued 
from $100.00 to $225.00. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ExcHANGE ScuoxarsHip: Awarded to 
sophomore or junior men students for a year’s study at Lafayette 
College. Selections are made on the basis of academic records and | 
capacity to best represent Occidental College. Valued at $300. 00. 
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Ruopes ScHouarsHip: Nominations for this award are made by 
the Rhodes Scholarship Committee. Nominees compete with appli- 
‘cants from other colleges and universities in the Western area. A 
three-year graduate scholarship to Oxford University, valued at 
$1,950.00 per year. Temporarily suspended, 1939-40. 


LIST OF SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


' Tue BinweLL ScHoLarsHip Funp, an endowment of twenty-three thousand 
‘five hundred dollars, administered by the Board of Christian Education of the 
'Presbyterian Church, the income of which is available, annually, for scholarship 
1 SE SC ap $975.00 


' Tue Mary ANDREWS CLARK AND THE Mary Marcaret MILLER MEMORIAL 
ScHOLARSHIP, established by Mrs. Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Newell and Anna B. Clark, the income of which is available for scholarship 
ce i $87.50 

Tue Horace CLELAND SCHOLARSHIP, established by the Alumni Association, 
‘in honor of the Rev. T. Horace Cleland, 03, is awarded to a member of the 
junior or senior class who seems most entitled to it on the basis of need, merit, 
I ra $250.00 

Tue ALBERT B. CuTTER SCHOLARSHIP, a bequest of twenty thousand dollars 
‘from the estate of Mrs. Florence O. Cutter in memory of her husband, the 
income from which is available for scholarship aid to worthy and needy stu- 
dents, the amount to be divided equally between two men and _ two 


aaa ea ee oe $900.00 
_ Feperatep Arp Society SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the women of Los 
/ Angeles Presbytery to a woman of worth and need.............-..--------------------- $270.00 


THe THEopoRE C. KoETHEN SCHOLARSHIP, a fund of two thousand dollars 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. Koethen of Eagle Rock, in honor of their 
son. The fund is in trust with the First Presbyterian Church of Eagle Rock; 
the scholarship is available each year to a young man preparing for missionary 
fumes; a /son Of a missionary $250.00 
__ Tue Rosert Grant Martin Grapuate ScHOLaARSHIP in English, established 
by the Board of Trustees in 1931, in honor of Dr. Robert Grant Martin, Pro- 
ee $225.00 
| Tue ArtHur Nosie ano Frances W. Nose ScHoLarsHip, a gift of $11,- 
175.00 by Mr. and Mrs. Noble, the income from which is to be awarded to a 
young man and a young woman of “ability and promise” at the end of the 
freshman year. 


THE Pan-HeELLENIC SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the Pan-Hellenic 


Council of Occidental College to a woman of worth and need.................. $175.00 
| Tue H. B. Sittiman ScHo.arsuHip, received annually through the Board of 
Education of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. Avu..--..-o-c.nccoesonsoneoe --$50.00 


__ Tue Sicma AtpHa Iota Music ScHotarsHiP, given annually by the Occi- 
dental College chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota to an upper division music major 
faeemusicianship and need $125.00 
Tue Peart Tirrin Memoriat Founp, thirty thousand dollars, given by Dr. 
and Mrs. W. W. Tiffin, in memory of their daughter, the income from which is 
| available for scholarship awards. 


SPECIAL ScHotarsHips: In addition to the list given above, a considerable 
sum is annually received from friends of the College for scholarship aid. The 
amount varies. During the year 1939-40 it amounted to approximately $16,000.00. 
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The following funds are held by the Board of Trustees as endowment, the | 


income from which is restricted to scholarships: 


Blee, Mr, and Mra. Robert Ju). $ 2,000.00 


Boyd, Dr. Edwin ,Forrest....-.20) 3 ee $ 325.20 
Clark, Anna Bicone $ 1,500.00 — 
Crawford, C. G.—Income subject to annuities for several years, 

and then available for scholarships... ..2.--—osee--cosecneneeeneeeess $ 
Dimmick | Scholarships... .-$ 1,000.00 | 
Piles’ Scholarships..4 eos Necceuacesnaarevaeebeiteinh en aaa $ 1,000.00 
Hoover, Martin, gift of Kate C. Hoover.................-..-.--- sacle $ 5,000.00 
Parsons: Scholarship_...2s—.0 $ 1,000.00 
Schoonover, Mrs. L., gift of Miss Mary Schoonovet...............-.-------- $ 663.83 
Shipman. Scholarship. $ 1,000.00 
Whyte; ‘Isabella ee $14,000.00 


Tue CuHurcH ScHo.arsHips: Scholarships founded in the early days of | 


the College by the following churches: 


(a) The First Presbyterian Church of Glendale....................---. $ 1,000.00 

(b) The Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles .................... $ 1,000.00 

(c) The First Presbyterian Church, Long Beach............................. $ 1,000.00 . 

(d) The First Presbyterian Church, Santa Monica......................--- $ 1,000.00 . 

(e) The First Presbyterian Church, Santa Ana.........02.2..0.-02.2-0:-00-- $ 1,000.00 
PRIZES 


Prizes FOR OraTory. The sum of $100.00 is given annually 
by Dr. Martin Dwelle Kneeland of Claremont to be used as prizes 


in two oratorical contests. One contest is to be upon the theme of 


World Peace; the other upon The Relationship of Religion and 
Social Violence. 


STUDENT AID 


Occidental College endeavors to assist desirable students who — 


are in need of financial aid and who expect to graduate from this 


institution. Such aid takes four forms: Scholarships, grants of - 


aid, loans and employment. The student should understand, how- 
ever, that he can not rely wholly upon any or all of these forms 
of aid to meet the costs of tuition and living. Freshmen or new 
students of advanced standing, before enrolling, should have funds 


sufficient to defray expenses for at least one semester. It is difficult — 


for a new student to establish himself satisfactorily during the first 
semester in college if he is engaged in remunerative work. Experi- 
ence has shown that most students who attempt to meet the larger 
part of their college expenses by outside work pay too heavy 4a 
price either in impaired physical well-being or in an unsatisfactory 
academic record. Some assistance should be available from pat- 
ents, relatives or friends. The Committee on Scholarships and 
Student Aid gladly undertakes the consideration of individual 
problems. 


Applications for assistance are carefully investigated by the 
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»mmittee and assistance is granted only under the following regu- 
tions: 

1. Students who receive financial assistance are expected 
_ (a) To submit a planned budget and to live economically. 


(b) To maintain satisfactory scholarship. Assistance may be 
ithdrawn from any student who falls below an average grade of 


Cc” in any semester’s work. 


_ (ce) To live in harmony with the ideals and regulations of the 
istitution. 

_ (d) To spend a major part of the summer vacation in some 
ind of remunerative employment. 


2. Any student receiving financial assistance of any type from 

.e College is expected to confer with representatives of the Com- 
‘ittee on Scholarships and Student Aid before assuming any new 
nancial obligation not anticipated at the time aid was granted. This 
cludes pledging to social organizations, membership in which 
creases one’s budget by approximately one hundred dollars per 
ar, 
Grants or Ap: A very limited number of “Grants” are avail- 
ole to freshmen of high character with good scholastic and citizen- 
ip records who have not qualified for scholarship awards and 
‘ho are in definite need of financial assistance. Only those stu- 
¢nts will be considered who give promise of success in college 
ork and who intend to graduate from Occidental College. 


_ Moratty RepayaBLe Grants: Grants are available to a se- 
cted number of students, primarily sophomores, who need finan- 
‘al assistance, on the basis of a statement of intention to repay as 
dle after graduation. The amount available each year depends 
‘rectly upon the repayments from graduates who have shared in 
‘e benefits of this revolving fund. By action of the Board of 
tustees in 1935 this fund is designated as THE WiLuiamM Warp 
-EMORIAL LOAN FUND. 


| EmpLoyMent: Where students find it necessary to work, the 
‘mmittee on Student Aid endeavors to assist in discovering em- 
joyment opportunities. Numerous campus jobs are open to stu- 
(nts, preference being given to those who have been at Occidental 
“eé year, and to those who have proved satisfactory in work pre- 
‘ously assigned to them. An employment grading system is in 
ect on the campus and the employment grade of each student 
»rker is permanently recorded by semesters in the college files. 


Loans: Financial assistance is available to sophomores, juniors 
ad seniors from various loan funds. Loans are repayable and 
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interest bearing in accordance with the specific terms of the note 
The committee may require the signature of a guarantor or satisfac. 
tory collateral. Students who borrow from the loan funds agree tc 
take no graduate or professional study except with the approval ir 
writing of the Committee on Student Aid, until after the outstanding 
obligation has been paid. 


LIST OF LOAN FUNDS 


The following revolving student loan funds are held in trust by the Board 
of Trustees and are administered by the Committee on Student Aid: 


Alpha Sorority 2 $ 257.81 
Associated Men Student...-..-0c-.--o0s-no-n- pete er 100.00 
The John Willis Baer Memorial Loan Fund................... 2,025.00 
Frank C. Bolt—Bequest..........0.. ee 5,000.00 
Mary E. Brandt—Bequest—...... a ee 3,900.00 
The Thomas G. Burt Loan Fund—Miscellaneous Gifts... 7,239.53 
James Ross Clark—Gift of Mrs. J. R. Clark.................... 4,900.09 
Sallie Glass Cleland—Gift of Mary Stewart-................... - 500.00 
The Mary Cunningham Fund—Gift of Occidental 

College Women’s Club... — 2,524.33 
George D. Dayton—Gift_...........__.__._ 1,000.00 
Grace Erdman—Gift of C. P. Erdman................-...-.--.---- — 1,000.00 
Erdman. Hall 2 eee 125.00 
Occidental Faculty Women’s Club...........-.--.-------------0------- _ 3,199.51 
Cecil: H.. Gamble—Gift.. eee 7,000.00 
Mrs. O. T.. Johnson—Bequest....----.-q0n005-—— eee 5,198.39 
Kappa Sigma Mother’s ‘Club... ee 282.00 
Mrs. Lora C. Knight—Gift eee 2,719.29 
Euclid W. and Elizabeth C. McBride.....................---------- _ 5,000.00 
Frank H. MacPherson—Gift and Bequest........-.......------- 5,670.00 
Zechariah D. Matthus—Gift of Mrs. Z. B. Matthus........ . 5,000.00 
Charlie Louise Montgomery—Santa Ana Chapter, U.D.C. 275.91 
Seeley W. Mudd—Gift of Mrs. S. W. Mudd.................... 3,600.00 
Occidental No. 1—Gift of Clarence J. Gamble................. 11,213.40 
Orr Hall 2 ys 89.60 
Phi Beta Kappa (Delta Chapter) —-—__..--___.____ _ 3868.50 
Phi Gamma Delta Mother’s Club..u0022.222--.-...e-ceececeeeeeeeeeee a 50.00 
Gertrude ’S. ‘Thomas—-Gift._ ee eee ._ 5,000.00 
Walter Van E. Thompson—Gift...n. uu. u..esecccccsececneecseneeeeee 1,750.00 
Charles'H. Thorne—Gift. 0 a ee _ 5,000.00 
The William S. Young Loan Fund—Board of Christian 

Education, Presbyterian Church ~200.0.0.........-c-cecce-e--eo-= 8,086.27 


The following organizations maintain active interest in making loan fund: 
available to Occidental students: 


Alhambra Rotary Club. 

American Association of University Women, Glendale Branch. 
American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch. 
Beta Phi Delta Sorority. 

Beverly Hills Woman’s Club. 

Business and Professional Women’s Club of Pasadena. 
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' Delta Omicron Tau Sorority. 
_ Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club. 

Ebell Club of Los Angeles. 
Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority: The Myrtle Thompson-Ida Uzzelle Memorial 
‘Fund. 
' Henry Strong Educational Foundation of Chicago. 
Hollywood Rotary Club. 
Los Angeles Rotary Club. 
Los Feliz Women’s Club. 
Omega Mu Pi (Bethany Presbyterian Church). 
Pasadena College Women’s Club. 
Shakespeare Club of Pasadena. 
Twentieth Century Club of Eagle Rock. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND STUDENT AID 


Students of Occidental College pay approximately three-fourths 
the cost of their education through tuition. To meet this ever- 
expanding differential between tuition fees and cost per student and 
to equip the institution thoroughly for its larger work increased 
endowment is sought. Two hundred thousand dollars is desired to 
build up the scholarship and loan funds to the point where students 
of character and promise may receive four years of college training. 


The College invites its friends who are particularly interested in 
this phase of its work to subscribe to these funds. Specific informa- 
tion concerning the administration of these funds may be secured 
from the President or Dean of the College. 


STUDENT AND ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


An active student association, operating under a constitution 
and by-laws, controls certain student enterprises under the super- 
vision of the College administration and functions through its 
Executive Committee, which includes the following elected officers: 
The president, vice-president and secretary of the student body, the 
president of the Associated Men Students, the president of the Asso- 
ciated Women Students, and representatives from athletics, for- 
ensics, dramatics, music, and “The Occidental.” The Graduate 
Manager and a faculty representative are also members of the 
Executive Committee. The Committee meets twice a month to dis- 
cuss student problems, plan social events, promote student activities 
on the campus, and reflect student attitudes on questions of adminis- 
trative policy. The activities of the Association are financed by 
a fee of $12.50 per semester. By action of the Associated Students, 
this fee is required of all undergraduates and is collected by the 
College. The fund thus created is administered by the Executive 
Committee of the Associated Students through the office of the 
Graduate Manager. 


A limited enrollment at Occidental College offers ample oppor- 
tunity for every student to participate in student government and 
campus activities. The activity program is well-rounded and pro-. 
vides for almost every type of individual and group expression.. 
In most cases activities are carried on under the sponsorship of 
student groups or societies. 


THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 


The Associated Women Students, an organization to which all 
women students automatically belong, fosters and promotes the 
college interests with which its members as a unit are particularly. 
concerned. It sponsors much of the social activity of women stu: 
dents. Through it the upperclass women try at the beginning of 
the year to establish right social relationships for women entering 
the College. Special and individual guidance for new women 1s 
accomplished through a sponsor system. Sponsors are carefully 
selected from upperclass women who have demonstrated their un-, 
derstanding of college problems and their interest in new women. 


The A.W.S. organization consists of an Executive Board and 
an auxiliary Council. It annually appoints the Women’s Tribunal, 
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which is a court composed of six members from the upper classes. 
This board has as its objective the maintenance of the traditions 
and ideals of the College. The president of A.W.S. is a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Associated Students and of the 
Student Affairs Committee. All duties and activities of the A.W.S. 
are carried on in cooperation with the Dean of Women and the 
Director of Residence and Social Activities. 


The organization is a member of the Southern California Inter- 
icollegiate Conference of Associated Women Students and of the 
‘Western Section of the General Association of Women Students. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 


_ The Associated Men Students’ organization is concerned with 
the welfare and functioning of the men’s activities on the campus. 
It not only sponsors social life, but also maintains a scholarship 
fund from which a worthy student is given assistance each year. 
One men’s assembly each week is sponsored by the association. 
One of the main events of the year is the Annual Men’s Visiting Day 
which affords an opportunity for contact with students from high 
‘schools and junior colleges. An annual men’s dinner is held also 
‘each year, with some prominent person as speaker. 


The A.M.S. Council is composed of six representatives of various 
‘men’s organizations and two elected members at large. From this 
‘group there is elected a secretary. The president of A.M.S. is 
‘elected by the men of the college. He is a member of the Executive 
‘Committee of the Associated Students. 


ATHLETICS 


The department of Physical Education promotes many forms of 
intercollegiate and intramural sport for men and women. As a 
member of the Southern California Conference, Occidental College 
each year schedules formal contests with members of that Confer- 
ence as well as with other leading colleges and universities of the 
Pacific Coast. Opportunity is given for tennis, boxing, wrestling, 
football, baseball, track, swimming, water polo, cross-country, 
fencing, handball, basketball, tumbling, and gymnastics. The 
College believes in and encourages all forms of wholesome athletics 
and outdoor recreation, and carefully guards the physical well- 
being of its students. 


__ The College has no legal responsibility for injuries or other 
damages suffered by students in any activities on or off the campus, 
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or in travel to and from said activities, or for any expense in con- 
nection therewith. This applies to students training for athletics 
or participating in either intramural or intercollegiate contests of 
any kind or resulting from participation in other events. Students 
who engage in such activities do so voluntarily and assume the 
risks incident thereto. See Health Regulations on pages 26-28 for 
more detailed statement of service and expenses. 


FORENSICS AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


For all students interested in oratory, public discussion, and 
debate the College offers every opportunity. Both men and women 
maintain an active forensic schedule which includes colleges of 
Northern and Southern California as well as periodical encounters 
with universities from the East and Middle West. Forensic activity 
is placed upon a purely voluntary basis and the extent and scope 
of its schedule is dependent only upon the ambition and capacity 
of those participating. During each year the Speech department 
presents several lively student symposiums before the student body 
on questions of immediate interest. A chapter of Tau Kappa Alpha, 
national honorary forensic fraternity, is established in the College. 


Radio programs are broadcast regularly by the College from 
some of the major studios. These programs afford to students in 
the Speech and Music departments an opportunity for practical 
experience in radio work. 


Students interested in dramatic production maintain an organi- 
zation known as the Occidental Players. This group in cooperation 
with the department of Speech Education produces several plays 
each year. Many of these are staged and directed entirely by 
students. One production, either a play or an operetta, usually is 
given each year in the Hillside Theater. 


MUSIC 


Men and women interested in music find an outlet through 
organizations which are exceedingly active in the course of the year. 


The Orchestra presents a home concert each season, plays for 
the opera and other college programs. Certain members are s¢ 
lected to play each spring with the All-College Symphony Orchestrs 
in Santa Barbara. 


The College Choir, numbering one hundred and fifty voices, i 
composed of the members of both Glee Clubs and other students 
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yho wish to sing. The Choir presents two oratorios each year and 
issists at the college convocations, commencement exercises, etc. 


| 


__ The Glee Clubs are formed by men and women who have gained 
heir membership as a result of ability shown in competitive trials 
it the opening of the college year. Each club annually gives a 
1ome concert, makes a tour of approximately a week, presents a 
iumber of programs in various communities adjacent to the campus 
ind participates in the Southern California Glee Club Contest. 


_ The Band plays for many of the student assemblies and athletic 
contests. 
y 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


| The college newspaper, “The Occidental,” appears weekly dur- 
ng the school year. “La Encina,” the annual, is published in May. 
3oth of these publications are edited, managed and staffed by stu- 
lents and afford excellent opportunities for experience to those 
vho are interested in journalism. The editor of “The Occidental” 
s elected by the student body and is a member of the Executive 
zommittee of the Associated Students. The editor of “La Encina” 
8 appointed by the Executive Committee. 


_ A “Handbook” of information is issued at the beginning of 
sach school year under the auspices of the student body. 


OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 


_ The students of the College maintain several semi-social or 
pecial interest groups, each of which has a faculty sponsor. These 
organizations include the following: Press Club; Book and Candle 
lub; Dial and Laurean, women’s literary societies; Kappa Zeta, 
nedical fraternity; Theta Kappa Delta, nurses’ fraternity; Sigma 
\Ipha Iota, national music fraternity; Delta Theta Psi, journalism 
raternity; Phi Epsilon Kappa, national physical education frater- 
ity for men; Women’s Athletic Association; Kappa Nu Sigma, 
story fraternity; Phi Kappa Alpha, economics fraternity; Var- 
onian, library club; and Cosmopolitan Club. The Student Chris- 
ian Association is organized for the promotion of religious inter- 
sts. Tiger Claws, a service club based on recognition of partici- 
vation in student activities, is an organization of sophomores and 
unior men which aims to foster school spirit and loyalty. 


Honor societies are maintained by senior men and women; that 


f the men is called the D. O. Club, and that of the women is known 
‘s Dranzen. 
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Social organizations for both men and women are in existen 
on the campus. The men’s organizations are the fraternities . 
Alpha Tau Omega, Phi Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon ar 
Kappa Sigma; and a non-fraternity group, the Independent St 
dents’ Organization. The women’s groups are: Non-Reside 
Women, Alpha Sorority, Beta Phi Delta, Delta Omicron Ta 
Gamma Kappa Theta, Kappa Epsilon Chi and Zeta Tau Zeta. 


OCCIDENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
(Organized 1894) 


Every person who has completed at least one semester of unde 
graduate work at Occidental College is entitled to membership ' 
the Occidental Alumni Association upon graduation of his clas 
Graduate students who have completed a year of work at the Colle; 
are also eligible for membership in the Association. The Associ 
tion, which is under the direction of the Alumni Council, seeks ‘ 
contribute to the upbuilding of Occidental and to strengthen ti 
bond which exists between the College and its former students. — 
sponsors the presentation of a series of lectures and the publicatic 
of a magazine. Local Occidental Alumni Clubs are organized i 
several different communities. One member of the Board of Tru 
tees is elected each year by the Alumni Association to serve for 
term of three years and the interests of the College and the Alumi 
Association are more closely integrated through this representatio 


The Occidental Alumni Association is a member of the Americe 
Alumni Council through which it has contact with the activities ‘ 
similar groups throughout the country. 


| DEGREES, HONORS AND PRIZES 
HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1939 


Doctor of Divinity 
Witus C. Lamortr 
O. Scorr McFarLanp 


DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1939 
Master of Arts 


SERALDINE WINIFRED ANDERSON MarcaretT Henry McHarcue 
ALFRED BERNHARDT BERRY HARRIETTE MELDRIM 

Vicror MaTHews CLARK N. Vincent Parsons 

LENN S. DUMKE VircintaA Hancock ReIp 
ROBERT FISHER Rosert Piper Rotu 

RANDALL Weston HiINsHAW ARTHUR S. SMITH 


Joun CARROLL WHINNERY 
} Bachelor of Arts 


BAILEY LAMAR ABBOTT Marcaret ANNE Cook 

.o1is Mary ADAMS Beatrice Louise Coots 
AMES ALFRED AMBROSE LesTER IsAAc CRABBE, JR. 
{EGINALD LAURENCE ANDERSON. BETTYE FLORENCE CRANE 
Joris HELEN ANSPACH ARTHUR EpceErR CRressE, JR. 
3ETH ELEANOR BAILEY Nancy ELizaBeTH CRISSMAN 
IELEN Louise BAILEY Mary Louise Crum 

Marton CaRLIsLe BAILEY JosepH Ricuarp CUNNINGHAM 
LEGINALD BAILEY Epwarp Luick Damon 
dowarp Beck BAILEy Ausrey M. Davis, Jr. 
sIRDENA ALICE BARBER BARBARA ANN DE NurRE 
sERTHA Doris BEADLE MaryoriE Doic 

.DWARD GacE BEELEY CLARABEL DoucaAN 

LOBERT WENDELL BENNETT BARBARA EASLEY 

"ATRICIA ELLEN BILLER EpWARD FRANK ELLISON 
VILLIAM ALEXANDER BLACK RicHarp Emit FARMER 

AMES RoBERT Bossitt STANLEY P. FAuSTMAN 

Is WINIFRED BoswortH Frances G. FEDALEN 

fary JANE Bracc WarRREN CHARLES FELLINGHAM 
VILLO ELENDER BRAY DonaLp Scott FERGUSON 
DWARD C, BricgHAM ErNEsT THomas Fox 

ACK TYLER Brown Rosert Rince Frick 
-OSAMOND JOHNSTON BurRGESS DarRELL KEITH GAFFERS 
TUART DoucLas CALDWELL MiTcHELL Boynton GAGE 
OTH JEANETTE CAMPBELL Jack Doucias GARDINER 
OHN Varcas CARMONA VirciIniA Louise GATEs 
HARLES SINCLAIR CARPENTER Marygory Atice GirrorD 
'ONALD PITMAN CARPENTER C. Ditton GLENDINNING 
uTH LILLIAN CARROLL Francis Porter GRACE 
IRGINIA JANE CARTER Witt1am Howarp GRAHAM 
[ARTHA CASEY Rosert NELSON GREENLAW, JR. 
tLL1AM Morcan CIssna Paut CorsBin GREENLEE 
HELMA LovuIsE CLEMMONS GLENN ALBERT GROVES 

UTH CLOSTERMAN Rut De.itan Gwin 


AUREL SopHia Cook KATHERINE ADELIA HAACK 
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Donono HALL 

FRANK Fatrrax HARDISON 
SutrRLeEY HERBIG 

H. Berpine Horr 

Wititiam Perry Hocosoom 
Perry WIiLtt1Am HoLpEN 
Harry Pierce Houcu, Jr. 
Joun Epwarp Houcuton 
ArtHuR Conincsspy HowArp 
Evetyn HoweELu 

Rex F. HuppLeston 
GreorcE HUNTER 

LEONARD HUNTRESS 
ALBERTA ROSENCRANZ Hurst 
Witit1am Mor tey Irtsu 
GLapys JOSEPHINE JONES 
Raymonp ParKER JONES 
ELLen Mary JorDAn 
Harvey HerscHet JUDELL 
ALBERT S. Karr 

KeitH C. KEELer 
LouIsE-ELLEN KELLOGG 
Joun Mervin KINARD 

Lee V. KLIEWwER 

VircintA M. KNeERR 

MertLE JAMES KRULISH 
Joun Carvin Lair 
Harowup Francis LANDES 
ALLEN CLIFFORD LANNOM 
ELMER Joun LeEwIs 
CHANDLER LINDSEY 
Witiram Epwin Lioyp 
Wintrrep Epitru McCoou 
Jack Kent McCreapy 
KATHERINE ANNA McCuLiLau 
Bettie MarcueriteE McKee 
JosepH Craic McLAucHLin 
Gerry N. McLeop 

Jean McLeop 

Rosert TorsTtEN MAGNUSON 
Tuomas Joun MEYERS 
Joun McCatt MicKeLson 
Cuartes E. MippLeton 
DarRELL C. MILLER 

Byron Henprix MOLLett 
EarL Denuam Murpyy 
Mary Lea Murpuy 
Auprey JEANNE NELSON 
Kryoxo NISHIYAMA 

Ben E. Nunn 

Joun Vernon OCLE 

Joun Wooprow O’NEILL 
ANNE ELIZABETH ORMISTON 
Haran G. PAtm_er, Jr. 
FRANKLIN KESSEL PATTERSON 
Sam PATTERSON 


DonaLp WILSON PETERS 
VIRGINIA PETTIT 

Witu1AM Boyp PHILLIPS 
Joun Dyson POWELL 

Epwarp N. QUALEN 

MarJORIE ELIZABETH RAWSON 
Joun Gorpvon REIFSNIDER 
Hevten Mar Rocers 

Mary Marcaret RotH 
RosBert STANLEY RyYF 


Joun Emerson SAGE 


Martano A. SALAS 

Pau. W. SAMPSELL 

Vircit EveErETT SANDIFER 
Joun KIMBALL SAVILLE 
ELEANOR LOUISE SCHALCK 
JEAN FLORENCE ScoTT 
Vincent W. SEEKINS 

Rosert Louis SHAFER 

Exo1sE EstELLE SHEETS 
Marcaret Davipson SHERMAN 
Apora Lou SNEDECOR 

James L. SNELL 

Nancy SNoRTUM 

ARTHUR DE Forest Sperry, JR. 
ROLAND VINCENT SPRAKER 
DonaLD CHANSLOR SPRING 
FREDERICK ALFRED STEBLER 
MarcueERITE MatHews STORMS 
Beverty Mar StTRUBE 
Herman ALLEN STUMPF 
Henry Ke_ts SWENERTON 
WILLARD STANLEY TAFT 

Jack Suoop Turton 

Roy Leonarp TWEEDIE 
JEANNETTE A. VROLYK 
Puytuis LEALDA WALKER 
Vircinia Lee WALKER 

Jesse NELson WALLING, JR. 
Joun ALFRED WALz 

Howarp N. WAYMIRE 

Joyce Hancock WEAVER 
Marian DEAN WELZ 

Joan WITHINGTON WHEATLEY 
Meryt Korn WBITE 

James O. WHITNEY 
CHARLOTTE CLEONE WHITSELL 
Haroip FRANCIS WIEMAN 
Roserta N. WILSON 
WENDELL Guy WoLLAM 
Henry FLeminc Woop 
WiLt1Am Wooprow Woop 
Currrorp ParK YorK 

CLAYRE ZIMMERMAN 

Betty ZINN 
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SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1939 


MELO PTI LL OTEOL OT Y occ econ 2 
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HONORS AWARDED IN 1938-1939 
During the year 1938-39 the following students were elected to the Delta 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa: 


Auprey M. Davis, Jr. Joun Kimpatt SAvILLe 
FRANK Farrrax HarpISON STANLEY FausTMAN 
LEONARD HUNTRESS DILLON GLENDINNING 
ZLteN Mary JorRDAN Wititiam Hocosoom 
ALBERT S. Karr KeitH KEELER 

Joun Carvin Lair ELMER Lewis 

<ryvoko NISHIYAMA ELEANOR SCHALCK 
*RANKLIN KeEssEL PATTERSON Joan WHEATLEY 


RoBert STANLEY RyrF 


REGISTRATION STATISTICS 
GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION 


1939-1940 
Men Women Total 
a) Ly LL alla 49 25 74 
a a 79 82 161 
i) deol so aes 83 71 154 
ai og NS 100 100 200 
TCV ok les 97 [PAl 218 
NT eS an 1 2 3 
meer eb . 409 401 810 


SUMMARY OF STUDENTS BY STATES AND 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


1939-1940 

tates No. Students States No. Students 
Ty: asl ia i) TE FAP LO] a Vi peal nea ALi NE Lala chp tebe ted ay y 
41) yD ee eC UU COOTER OT eet ote Les mun ea ety 1 
OE ee Ong. CHIISY LVaTlia ee ae SN ae 
i URS Bm Oren tate oat ee ee 4 
A sl Ay. OW ashinetonpis tot oe ye 1 
Abo aren Lar VOMIN ge ae lhe af oN care 2 
Ub) 5 <a GCS a 1 

Be 1 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

& 0 VO OMe ay CV ATriCg oi aak ci kee UA PH Ne | 
linnesota oS Vewearsentitian 12s 100. Siw eee 1 
bo i; city pat eh AULT: pple neem GRR aN rd le Nn ease Ran 8! 1 
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REGISTER OF STUDENTS 
1939-1940 


The home addresses indicated in this register are in the State of Californi: 
and the city of Los Angeles unless otherwise indicated. The general post offic 
address of students in residence is Occidental College, Los Angeles, California 

The superior figure + indicates registration for the first semester only 
2 indi istration for th d ly. The d indicate: 

indicates registration for the second semester only. e dagger (7) indicate: 
withdrawal during the semester. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS 


ABBOTT: (DAILEV gene. Be Lido Towers, Lido Isle, Newport Beact 
A.B. Occidental College | 
AZHDERIAN, HENRY ee 5661 Buchanan Stree 
A.B. Fresno State College | 
BACON, ELIZABETH an ee eee 628 St. John Avenue, Pasaden: 
A.B. Scripps College, M. A. Mills College | 
BAILEY; BETH Me eo ae 4837 San Marcos Plact 
A.B. Occidental College | 
BAILEY) REGINALD oe i 1020 Cawston Avenue, South Pasadenz 
A.B. Occidental College | 
BAILY, HOWARD £236 ee 2439 Paloma, Pasaden: 
A.B. Occidental College | 
BIsiHOP,) RICHARD* i ee 70114 West 30th Stree’ 
B.Ed. University of California at Los Angeles | 
BROCKMEIER, FRANCES? Leo 1938 Milan Avenue, South Pasaden: 
A.B. Occidental College 
BROWN, ACK oe ED ane 5762 Fallbrook Avenue, Canoga Parl 
A.B. Occidental College | 
BROWN,  OALLACE cco hoe ee ata are 1863 Maple Avenue, Pasaden: 
A.B. Occidental College 
Boake, MARY MiEN ence 315 S. Wilson Avenue, Pasaden: 
A.B. Ball State Teachers College 
GaRMONAs JOHN as Ee ee 1710 Bridge Stree’ 
A.B. Occidental College | 
CUMBERLAND; / HARRIET) GUNN eee 1816 Woodrow Avenu 
A.B. Occidental College | 
Detpuey; Heten? oe Chinc 
B.M. University of Redlands 
Biiiis) ROBERT JOHN ee 1844 S. Curtis, Alhambri 
A.B. University of California at Los Angeles 
PARMER, RICHARD 200003 ie i 2666 Durfee, El Mont’ 
A.B. Occidental College 
FEDALEN, FRANCES col a a a ec 151134 12th Avenu' 


A.B. Occidental College 
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ae nae 3317 Jeffries Avenue 
A.B. Santa Barbara State College 

a 435 Ivy, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental College 

Pee DRED = 1517 E. Windsor Road, Glendale 
A.B. University of Redlands 

a ee 610 S. Oak Knoll, Pasadena 
"A.B. University of California at Los Angeles 

(1 ge la a SSS RES 1320 Pioneer Blvd., Artesia 

| B.S. University of Southern California 

Par (ae A A 4039 Slauson, Maywood 

| A.B. Occidental College 

Hau, NG 1622 Obispo, Long Beach 
A.B. Occidental College 


a a ee la 3505 Lifur Avenue 
| AB. University of California, B.D. San Francisco Theological Seminary, 
S.T.M. Union Theological Seminary 


Youcs, OL ea es MOS TE 1028 S. Parkview Avenue 
A.B. Occidental College 

nO eet 348 Magnolia, Anaheim 
A.B. Occidental College 

upson, 5 cea eS 738 Orizaba, Long Beach 

A. B. Occidental College 

ees oY nee 417 Ninita Parkway, Pasadena 

"A.B. Occidental College 

‘NGLES, Ty 1106 Nolden Street 

A.B. Occidental College 

eICER RICHARD... 1644 St. Paul, Denver, Colorado 

| A.B. Occidental College 

a lt a ll A Re 533 N. Berendo 
A.B. Occidental College 

aC) eS ee 6253 Pine Crest Drive 

A.B. University of Wisconsin 

(GAURE 1701 Sepulveda Blvd., Manhattan Beach 
BS. University of California 

ONES, (COV fi pa tala lr rr 522 N. Elm Drive, Beverly Hills 
A.B. Occidental College 

EEE Ne en 1327 Stratford Avenue, South Pasadena 
A.B. Occidental College 

(eS alll 3801 Mt. View Avenue, Pasadena 
A.B. Occidental College 

XINMAN, Marion MASTEN?..........--.------o--c-ce-o---e-o-- 1881 Los Robles, San Marino 
A.B. Occidental College 

i 9 Se 101 West Maple, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental College 

SEE SN TE TE ee ye 1311 Dartmouth, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental College 

oe EES re 552 Vermont Street, Altadena 


A.B. Dartmouth College 
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McCARTNGY; | KENNETH ee ae 16201 Ventura Blvd., Encino 
A.B. University of California at Los Angeles 

Macieon, SOLERO Us oe Te ee BES tli she oi 737 La Loma Road, Pasadena 
A.B. University of California 

MeFEAN. GEORGES Veo a ea 804 N. 17th Street, Boise, Idaho 
A.B. Occidental College . 

IVER VERS) PH OMTAS ee ONE De Ae ee 413 Scott Place, Pasadena 
A.B. Occidental College 

MICKELSON: (JOR Ce ee 829 Mission Canyon Road, Santa Barbara 
A.B. Occidental College 

MIDDLETON; JWALTER ion es a EN 258 E. Neece Street, Long Beach 
A.B. Occidental College 

IMILter, sDABREUIL oe 1631 N. La Brea 
A.B. Occidental College 

MINT NER VIRLIA Meee a OU ere 1116 E. Wilson, Glendale 
A.B. Pacific Union College 

Murray, Kay? ee, oe 744 E. 53rd Street 
A.B. Occidental College 

OAK 6 Ne eer ee ee 1033 South La Cienega 
A.B. Chapman College 

OUNEILE SOHN ie seg Oe a ean ae re eae 345 W. Loraine Street, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental College 

Pare, ALICE ee eee 3000 Council - 
A.B., M.A. University of Southern California 

PARR, DABBAR AT ooo i RICA lacey cia Sa es 1354 Virginia Avenue, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental College 

PAULSON, JOSEPHINE tao cca Hida 1144 N. Mentor Avenue, Pasadena 
A.B. Occidental College 

PFEIFFER, RYDE eset ee ea eta ap nanan 2828 Pina Del Vista, Altadena 
A.B. Occidental College 

Popes) WIirriam Aten eee 1245 N. Cedar, Glendale 


A.B. University of California at Los Angeles 


OQuALEN; EDWARDS co ie ie ae ee ne Gene 2317 Fair Park Avenue | 


A.B. Occidental College 


SALAS /IVEARTANO? ft eo 734 S. Mathews 


A.B. Occidental College 
SANDIFER) <V IRCIIG. here eek 6173 Fishburn Avenue, Huntington Park 
A.B. Occidental College 


Sc aice ELEANOR. ue Uli 2112 Addison Way © 


A.B. Occidental College 


SEEKING ((VINCEN Folic en chi, aii ne d SNa ee 14649 Gilmore, Van Nuys | 


’ A.B. Occidental College 


Supp7z,) HERBERT, PAUL eh oe ae 5466 Dahlia Drive | 


A.B. University of California at Los Angeles 


SPRAIKER! UROLAND. ese BO ne aus 1333 Orange Grove Avenue, Glendale — 


A.B. Occidental College 


STORMS, VIARCUERTTE Oba es 321 E, Lomita Avenue, Glendale 


A.B. Occidental College 


Srusrpr, Hermans Se 558 15th Street, Santa Monica 


A.B. Occidental College 
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nn 347 W. Arden, Glendale 
A.B. University of California 

None i ecig i rercnesecmintnegngenpecsionrncvers pines ivoen 900 S. Madison, Pasadena 
A.B. Stanford University 

GC sd a eS 1140 Marine Avenue, Wilmington 
A.B. Occidental College 

Eg ge tS I CO 5105 Almaden Drive 
A.B. Occidental College 

BL OA SA a a 1235 West 4th Street 

| A.B. Occidental College 

Renn TIOWARD 2951 Sycamore Avenue, La Crescenta 

| A.B. Occidental College 

OE CL GUIS RES an 1617 Hillcrest Avenue, Glendale 


A.B. Occidental College 


GRADUATE SPECIAL 


‘BourNE, DSCREN ER nO CUD 1156 Irving, Glendale 
B.S. University of Kansas 


SENIORS 

SES CE OO ULAR NO Nee 437 N. Ardmore 
NER 2550 Del Mar Avenue, Wilmar 
SS A a 173714 S. New Hampshire Avenue 
en lat San Le aa a SE TA 2726 Lakewood Avenue 
GN IR 506 Maple Avenue, Carpinteria 
TS 993 N. Madison Ave., Pasadena 
ha 2a 1311 La Pintoresca Drive, Pasadena 
ON a cc 910 S. Glendale Avenue, Glendale 
0 SE 69 Route Ferguson, Shanghai, China 
Sc aut ONE ER Sa I a 245 S. Plymouth 
SUEMIIPANNE oo 410 21st Street, Santa Monica 
DRUME MEIER, FRANCES). 1704 Laurel Street, South Pasadena 
oe LS A a 1427 West 12th Street 
ell gl ARS PS a 3227 Manitou Avenue 
ys estab) let Rati TA 1511 Durant Street, Santa Ana 
ate RS 121 N. Ridgewood Place 
1308 Huntington Drive, South Pasadena 
ST AAO ee 614 S. Van Ness 
ee 619 Milan Avenue, South Pasadena 
CCW EE a Sa ee ae ne 444 S. El Molino, Pasadena 
UARLEN, (LL eA ARS SUE IN A ER 2317 La Verna Avenue 
ER DANO 2718 Lakewood Avenue 
HANDLER, eT a tg Onsale AE TA RNG MOAN a ae 222514 Addison Way 
oS ceili ele ea CERO 1320 S. Harvard Blvd. 
‘HASSON, Oo Putts tual UD Stal RR AR 2030 Escarpa Drive 
NG ACOSO Ra NO en Box 224, Dinuba 
va ell ES eee eae 1135 Lincoln Avenue, Pasadena 
RAT EBING 1295 San Pasqual, Pasadena 
5 Uf Na a ee 2755 Carlaris Road, San Marino 
6 SE SU SUE aS AS a 459 S. Doheny, Beverly Hills 
fh NEES CD SAREE LE 4151 Dundee Drive 
a ay End aS SN TR Ra 1443 Armadale Avenue 
(1 hots el 6201 Ocean Front, Playa del Rey 
RIRELIR ACA rere rh yi iy eitiuoly Gay I ye 3445 Laclede Avenue 
oS ES eee 518 S. Birch Street, Santa Ana 
Be NL etal OO a 125 Stanford, Garden Grove 
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FLEEREROOK, MLIZABETH ee 980 E. Villa Street, Pasadena 
ESKEY, SARA Leanne cee nnececeem ce neseecnececnenenennenenrensentectuerecenanamtemeaiensns 251 S. Mariposa 
EVERETT. GORDON ee eects paneer deecee rea 5053 Mt. Royal Drive 
FLORANCE, JOR Ne eee ere ees 943 Ocean Avenue, Santa Monica 
BRAD Yi) FORO 080 oA eee es 5403 Maplehurst Avenue 
GATLUB) WANE OU E W ee eae 1948 E. Glenoaks, Glendale 
Cvemion Hper s ae C Ss RUNES AEE US 2240 Norwalk Avenue 
GoopHUEs WELLARD SUS ths oe 128 S. Church Street, Downey 
GORDON (SUSAN! JANE eee eae 3243 Menlo Drive, Glendale 
GRAPRUINANGY ales 10 Bay Island, Balboa 
GRANT, VADBLATDRgooeh Sl bell ean eo eere 214 E. Victoria, Santa Barbara 
GREENLEE, BARBARA -occsc --ocencelaec esate seta caren sheesh tealen ening 115 South Highland 
GRIFFITHS, | PEORENCB 8 eens 2112 Pine Street, San Diego 
CSROBN) PULTE ecu aS ce eee eet 400 Beverly Blvd., Montebello 
GUDEMAN, CECIDTAII LN ets 1545 Chelsea Road, San Marino 
HaAprey LGts ee ee area 19501 Devonshire, Chatsworth 
HAL MARY BILLER Ni ese 501 Cumberland Road, Glendale 
FEAMILL, KUNG cece cee a 3900 Flower 
HAMIETON,. MARGARET oo) ee 7721 Ivanhoe Avenue, La Jolla 
FEARSH, RRUCHVARD oo ccnoe enna nen nace nce tenes ce tenet 5254 Dahlia Drive 
HARVEY. DAMES. OC eerie 110 N. Nevada Street, Carson City, Nevada 
FIAT CH! GEORGE eager 370 S. Berkeley, Pasadena 
Haves, Doratay \LUctLre. 1000 West Roses Road, San Gabriel 
HEDGES, HOWARD .u---n0---enen-sneneenene-n2nn-nseasbecesenenecnencenecsensnetneorecmamcnneneses 4933 Echo Street 
Heinen, Mary FrRances20 oo 634 22nd Street, Ogden, Utah 
FTENDERSON,” MARY ee 2441 Riverside Drive, Santa Ana 
Hernonicks; Guana ee 5117 Boswell Place 
HENNESSY, (RDMUND.0 0 1622 S. Campbell Avenue, Alhambra 
HINSHAW, ROBERT. oe eee 935 N. Oakland, Pasadena 
HOLLINGSWORTH, MERNE. .....------------2c-c-co-oesn-nseeeeeneenenecsenensncemenennencnsnansenecscesnennnmanas Trona 
Horton, Metyin oe 5965 Hayes Avenue 
Hims0n JAMES ee ee 738 Orizaba, Long Beach 
Bre Wr eee eee 2120 Ridgeview Avenue 
TRILER, NORMA eee ne 1735 S. Los Robles, San Marino 
JANSEN, (GILBERT 20000 RE) ean ee 487 S. El Molino, Pasadena 
VEFERIES DON aa ee ee 13545 Chandler, Van Nuys 
VENNINGS: JEAN Lo cu Po 813 Wyoming Avenue, Moosic, Pennsylvania 
EASE N MOTUS ee CnC NE ee ec Puerto Armuelles, Chiriqui, Panama 
[ae aby Wj cu uae laa Meh Mai dnaaiia a delicacies LY to 5386 Somerset Street 
Ketrry. CUAtRe RE ee 2580 Carlton Place, Riverside 
Rima! Wenster i 2235 Naomi, Arcadia 
Kunkhb WUT ge Oe 2742 Brinker, Ogden, Utah 
King “DOR Re een See 140 S. Conaut, Burley, Idaho 
BON UDSONS LON ee NT eee 160 Lincoln Place, Monrovia 
Koppert: (SYDNEY cee aee een 1915 Yosemite Drive 
KiisTenson, RALPH ee 606 West 80th Street 
Lamson, ROBERT. ee eee 513614 Ellenwood Place 
PASHAN TOANG snl SU Ul Cu tir ta 1809 N. Van Ness Avenue, Hollywood 
TORRY BETTY cole cce yan ut np tewne cnerate ce 4407 Blackthorne Ave., Long Beach 
Tinnsay, Haneierres oe 1440 N. Gardner’ 
EIN DSTA. eee A eds coteer ct eee eee 2027 Ridgeview Avenue 
TiNNeer! MARION. NO See ee 406 S. Glassell, Orange: 
TIOOM TS ROGER AU i ieee Oe oe cadens aleve 610 W. Hellman, Monterey Park 
LORD) RUTH lee eee 1817 N. Avenue 51 
GOTT WARREN eee ee ane ee cae ane 2715 Armstrong Avenue 


MacBersy SHianey. tui ele a ee 829 Baldwin Avenue, El Monte’ 
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ELE 2G a 2434 Mohawk Street, Pasadena 
ES L515 a RES an BO 4915 Glenalbyn Avenue 
VREGDOWELL, WILLIAM ROBERT ....~..------n0ecn-o-ecoeen-conco---- 2863 Broadway, Eagle Rock 
MGS 0 7 215 Loma Avenue, Long Beach 
at NS EIN ig: (Sc Foothill Road, Carpinteria 
CRON 1206 Cahuenga Blvd. 
ER IIOQNALDSGARL, noo eeectcescte 2622 West 74th Street 
ES 118 Carr Drive, Glendale 
A SiR RE La 1533 N. Avenue 46 
Re LW ARD aoc cs te 876 S. Pasadena Avenue, Pasadena 
fo SOE SRS eR 507 S. Church Street, Visalia 
TN 9 y(n 624 S. Main, Santa Ana 
Rea GEORGE 804 N. 17th Street, Boise, Idaho 
SEAN) GILBERT 200 cc- onc nene nce nneeceeeereecereeeennnens 804 N. 17th Street, Boise, Idaho 
al 5 Se 2561 Hill Drive 
REG OBERT) ccc ccteteceeetneeecle 1500 N. Chester, Pasadena 
RAYS i 1002 N. Van Ness, Santa Ana 
OATS GREG Rt. 1, Box 421, Kerman 
NN ar ares i 744 E. 53rd Street 
SS ee a 5661 Ash Street 
CS gl SS Cameroun, West Africa 
feeeeeRAND, LILLA. 3967 Mountain View Avenue, Pasadena 
TE 1757 Midvale, West Los Angeles 
CTS aa hal CUO SR 1888 Campus Road 
ES RE 411 Lincoln, Glendale 
SMMC IDIEH DJONALD..-.--5-2- 2.22 eoe neonate 730 Balboa St., San Francisco 
yo a A 3921 W. Avenue 42 
ITATBRARAD 1354 Virginia Avenue, Glendale 
[etPRTTERSON, GREENUP. ............2.—-.--.00---20----. 511 E. Sunset Canyon Drive, Burbank 
(WEeTTERSON, MAnrie-Lovise.......................-..-.-.-..- 1529 Irving Avenue, Glendale 
PATA 7412 Woodrow Wilson Drive, Hollywood 
a ESE ME 1626 N. Avenue 46 
SEREEEAND) DEVERLY 2... 2nd 2011 Primrose Avenue, South Pasadena 
i: rc ne 2622 West 74th Street 
Sp no 1117 E. California, Glendale 
MOS cc 2118 Greenleaf, Santa Ana 
RSIS IT) oe cc 231 N. Alhambra, Monterey Park 
SE 425 S. Mayo, Compton 
EGG ERDAS 222 ee 724 Santa Rita Place, Mission Beach 
CESS Sn 6023 Springvale Drive 
SST oy PR sR 455 Woodbury, Glendale 
Se Ae 1305 N. Alta Vista, Hollywood 
PACES of 1574 Paloma, Pasadena 
CAC 1419 N. 20th St., Boise, Idaho 
ME EOISU Os 1318 Milan Avenue, South Pasadena 
SPMEMEES ECV AN. HENRY... -nene ence nee 1346 Highland, Hollywood 
EEPILOSAUMAY. foe 2279 N. Fair Oaks, Altadena 
Como i ee eee Morro Bay 
ANE 52 Hickory Road, Lombard, Illinois 
UEPPADA MARY 2267 Lambert Drive, Pasadena 
EIVOLIPANS 50 1250 S. El Molino, Pasadena 
Date ee ee 131 May, Monrovia 
MEECOORCD 1719 Cleveland Road, Glendale 
TESTS lg 650 La Loma Road, Pasadena 
SUMUMT TS VAY ELOR <2 ols c elec cececec cece eae 2020 Primrose Avenue, South Pasadena 


Gre ee 1809 West 21st Street 
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Ry BE) AM a BN ats OEM 0 Do AAR PCO MONA ga IRN SE 2021 Ridgeview Avenue 
SO MIOR VIEL ROU Ye cand Na a oli Te a Ny 402 E. Las Tunas, San Gabriel 
STANCLIP RP EIY EE TOn Uae Set AO vane aah 2931 22nd Street, Bakersfield | 
STEVENS) LOUTSR ot ee alos Uy 331 E. Coronado, Phoenix, Arizona | 
PADRE UM ARTETA) DUDES CUA en ay 567 Prospect Blvd., Pasadena — 
RDATCHER AER co ae UA 6636 Vesper Avenue, Van Nuys | 
THOMPSON, (EVELYN STUMNMSEDAIMSIAMINRA HUAN). 0 1815 Campus Road | 
THOMPSON WULTAANE De i I ovale 719 Wild Rose, Monrovia 
TTPERUD, Betry (GRA CR ous ele UN ees 711 S. Chapel, Alhambra — 
TLOPPING, \EMATHAN UU AO a ee 266 S. Catalina, Pasadena 
WRABANT, CARTHURG LOUK UA ume eet 3254 Flower Street, Huntington Park © 
TOTRIE WE REDERTC obi CU Lee 2077 Ridgeview Avenue — 
VGCERSANG IW ILIA Moris MO Eo laner ey 2560 Monterey Road, San Marino ~ 
VON DLOEKBR NUT HE io) ita ie aes 1307 Moncado Drive, Glendale 
DN kA A215 WF POOR ORV ISMAIL eOU ECL 7904 Lookout Ave., La Mesa 
SUE Uta on URAYE DIA 8 PRODI NDA RANI ESP 405 N. Marguerita, Alhambra | 
WD DORE aN oe Wl 509 Courtland, Park Ridge, Illinois 
WARD WIttTAM GrORcR al ciclo an es 5292 College View Avenue _ 
NV EEN RADE, JAMES Celie iN ly 1316 Colorado Street, Boulder City, Nevada — 
0) BSN BO." ee OMAR RARNOMNMMMUUNPONIRALIR VL SCN Mentone — 
WRURS CUA REIN ua Li alana 62 W. Washington Street, Pasadena — 
WESTCOTTIOURNe gu iii cua lV) Masten oie 1920 East Duarte Road, San Gabriel 
EY ERS ig VBE.” ORF of. Gs JPR ne el ele a Mee PRISE SUDA SPR BCORUR pa UR 1231 N. Howard, Glendale 
WEYAND:) |WENTPRED Coe 537 N, Maclay Avenue, San Fernando | 
WEA STAN TEY OU lene si ae ee Newport Island, Newport Beach | 
ES ME EE Ay go OLA NORGE SUE RUUD ee RUMMGCIOMIE NREL 86 8 4411 N. Figueroa 
WHITLOCK GLENN USM A OO Mier od 547 E. Branch Street, Arroyo Grande — 
WILSGN, UIRICHARDQ2: tsi Oily oe 100 E. Linda Vista Avenue, Alhambra | 
Witnsic,: WOODROW. okie Gu Wen 506 Glenrock, West Los Angeles — 
WOOLLEY. VARY ALICE Ue oe) 10315 Woodbridge St., North Hollywood — 
Waren JANICE N 2 lon eld ey 815 E. Mountain Street, Glendale — 
WIV CKORP. TORANCESR 20 Loy On ee ae al ada 310 Sequoia Avenue, San Jose — 
YOUNG) (LELAND een eee Fillmore — 
JUNIORS 
ACASON. / WIDLTABE ce NGC Ue ne ebay le ee 1480 Armadale Avenue | 
ADAMS, (ERUGE NEN athe A AM ea 252 El Nido, Monrovia — 
AMES WW CET Be cua eI ie Nl a 333 Burchett, Glendale - 
ARTE TROBURT Mecca aay cot gy A tia ce MeN ad 1415 Cedar Avenue, Redlands 
BACH TELL. MARY ia ea ka eat se oe a ..1821 Las Flores Drive 
BARKER: WENTPRED 2h Ue he Bk Mallet and Fremont, Menlo Park | 
BARON Re ENOL ol VUES CUE Rae 614 Mountain Drive, Beverly Hills » 
Be GiBeR te cin) nie ie ne Ne Box 42, Orange — 
IBA Cob Wm Pall 8), hi, POUL SB ke ANUIUI ed No aelen ro Maat 619 San Francisco Avenue, Pomona - 
Bincuam, EpwiIw.........--.----- FRYE sa SO Sa 7003 Arbutus Avenue, Huntington Park — 
BOLTON) WOREBUR te cUy es Le ini ie i Ug 1125 Ramona, Palo Alto | 
BONBALL ROBERT ia ue AA a 3548 Lemon Avenue, Long Beach — 
BROUCHTEN, (TORING Aa ile weil sole n ts We UNO ie ena 5159 Almaden Drive | 
BROWN) JACK CHARLES ch C0 U ins Noni ic mii 89 S. Sierra Bonita, Pasadena © 
BROWN, (IVMEARGARE TE oo SiS Ye ea 2132 Ridgeview Avenue — 
BROWN, ROBERT, DIXON tibody haa Al aay 200 S. Lafayette Park Place — 
Browne, Roger: Lewis 769 Bonita Drive, South Pasadena — 
BURGESS (BARBARA UN AC Uy aU a ea 4220 Griffin Avenue 
BURNETT; (WELETAN (ROSS. ee 5214 Shearin Avenue | 
BURNSIDE) | WILLEWORI ii cen ne MU ve eae 5620 Mt. View, Riverside — 


CHANDLER CIGANNET eee eer ee t/a 2718 Lakewood Avenue — 
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Curisty, MARGARET ANNE...........-..----------0-c-000eceece-oe= 574 N. Sunnyslope, Pasadena 
ya RUT ER Sg RRP SR UR at OER re Tupman 
ES, at Sa 740 E. Alvarado, Pomona 
Eo OT |e 632 Milo Terrace 
ES) (2 TES 4117 Vista Street, Long Beach 
I AU ge 1729 N. San Antonio, Pomona 
Eg CLINE ET ESS eS saa ee alee sea 5285 Coringa Drive 
eeerersONy) LOLA....<..........-.-.--.-.-.----------- 2954 Flower Street, Huntington Park 
CUMBERLAND, MarvY...............-...--------- 349 Booth Avenue, Englewood, New Jersey 
EIR SER oO 1433 N. Avenue 47 
PACK... ---—-. 1720 Fourth Avenue North, Fort Dodge, Iowa 
ITT le aan 802 S. Arroyo Blvd., Pasadena 
MIT EY DANN 1825 S. Second Avenue, Arcadia 
MEER Y, (cARDNER 22. 2318 Lemon Avenue, West Arcadia 
I eT eo cc ce cc cchmmecneensdertaceneetseeerensmesee 2109 Laverna Avenue 
Evans, Erict Re eine 698 22D Oe 2355 Forney Street 
Farcup, Rh res a dod Slo cnap uncabiimade es porombccmbonoss Lancaster 
Farru, WILLIAM (Lo YC NS Sie ses Seer 209 Cleminson, El Monte 
‘Farnswonrn, PPE ee a ctl Cs eS 667 S. Hudson, Pasadena 
ora apo ns sancti arapastaverinceincnene 705 E. Stocker, Glendale 
a ua eens Rt. 1, Box 125, Fontana 
, Foro, Jack Ua a etal Rt. 3, Grand Junction, Colorado 
ForrEsrer, Cy ia SORTS Ee IER Do en 1627 Ard Eevin, Glendale 
GALBRAITH, OEP oS RR RRS See Maa ee ne aa 3127 Ettrick Street 
‘GATES, eee eo ee 430 E. Badillo, Covina 
Gentry, 6, le ae 655 Terraine Avenue, Long Beach 
‘Gopparn, (ech Ae hI SR SR ce 5626 Irvington Place 
GRANT, MARJoRIE tg ALA TE SASS A a A TG 332 N. Kenwood, Glendale 
‘Hatsey, MRL Ye cet 4 Gaviota, Long Beach 
‘Hanpiey, Doe Gy SS RS SSA SE ee ROR Ri etD 1052 Farnam Street 
451) gE Ee 447 Hagar Street, San Fernando 
‘Harvey, Sf a! at A ea SS Rn 2007 Ridgeview Avenue 
‘Hazeirine, Remi peers hes ce ve ee 398 S. 12th Street, San Jose 
HEINE, eee 1216 S. Flower Street, Santa Ana 
RT ATS ET 1933 La France, South Pasadena 
SI cen tastcnmncnencee 1126 N. Chester, Pasadena 
(eh Iie Sc a cn ae 663 N. El Molino, Pasadena 
1 PGS 2361 Allview Terrace, Hollywood 
SUAS ERIM BE aoc cerocterentevnsennencnens 2361 Allview Terrace, Hollywood 
‘HoweELL, oot a aaa 223 N. Milton Drive, San Gabriel 
Hossett, ON ae Jolly i a 940 Darby Road, San Marino 
TRG At 125 W. Chestnut, Glendale 
Hunr, IE oe ee 2517 Hill Drive 
JESSAMINE, 6 ot) eg, 2a ESS a 880 Adelaide, Pasadena 
Ol 1906 Euclid Avenue, San Marino 
SST Rg 808 West Surf, Balboa 
Egg I NEED a 2059 Ridgeview Avenue 
RI ee ee 4937 Sixth Avenue 
KENnpaALt, MME cs ee 120 E. Los Flores Drive, Altadena 
Kirk, NortHRop te ek use, 2120 ik ga aE DETER AG San ea Box 1002, Visalia 
KruckeEsere, SL), Ws es i le OS 5039 Montezuma Street 
Leavitt, ANNA MEN GEO r ee a el 1715 Laurel Street, South Pasadena 
LEUSINGER, ET MET RM ee 1344 Kellam Avenue 
Loomis, eee eh ho eS. 2045 Escarpa Drive 
I ree ae Nr 922 Victoria, Corona 


McDowett, LEAL E speetly bay al Sie Sa 1821 Campus Road 
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MCFARLIN, BET TY....-.---------------0-0-c-crecesseeceseeeeeeesetetetecens 
MCKELVEY, ARTHUR...--------2--2---cn--e0cceoccneesenseneenseceenerecereaesenemennncanenenenaecs 731 S. Oxford 
MCKENNEY, JEAN..-------2-------0-0--oetcceseeeeceeceeesoneseneee 540 West Ivy Street, San Diego 
MCLAIN, CLARK .----------2-----co2cneeneceeeon sense ceeceneccsenecereorenseasemeenenmtans 1882 Campus Road 
McLEAN, ROBERT.....----------------0------ett 21 E. Junipero Street, Santa Barbara 
MCMARTIN, JANET...--.-----2------0c-c-ccee see ceeeeceeeeneetentectaseneoenes 520 20th Street, Merced 
MAREK, GEORGE?....-------cc--ccscceecosenerensennenssestennenacensenacencanens 604 N. Orange, Glendale 
MARKHAM, ALTAMAED....-.-----o----s---coescesseeeee crete oe Cody, Wyoming 
MARSH, ALBERT 4..---------------0------ncecrtretne 115 State Highway, Copperton, Utah 
MARSHALL, JOHN PETER......-.------------------2------- 750 Mahoning Avenue, Warren, Ohio 
MAUERHAN, MADELINE......--------------0-20-----soseceoserter neces 5044 Whittier Blvd. 
MILLER, LOREN....------------:c--0-coreeseneeeeceeseceereeeereen 1247 N. Detroit Street, Hollywood 
MIRABILE, JOSEPHINE....------------------0----coscoteecesteseesseceneeneoceorens 2031 Ridgeview Avenue 
MITCHELL, RUTH..-.-------------0---s0-coecnecceecconeeeeteerententoncoons 121 Stanford, Garden Grove 
Moore, WILLIAM DAY....--------------------0 402 S. Meyler Street, San Pedro 
MorcAn, WILLIAM......-.----------------- 1521 Diamond Avenue, South Pasadena 
Morrison, KENNETH?......----------------------screeee 14422 Hamlin Street, Van Nuys 
MO ZInGo, VIRGINIA.-.---------0-----necccneeceeeecconteensensennomnnananccecseans 296 Park, Long Beach 
MUNK, GERTRUDE? ...-.-----------2-v-----n-ceeeococtectecscnennnenns 1309 N. Michigan, Pasadena 
MYERS, CLEMENCED.....----0--------------n-ceceosecceosteceestecsenconees 1628 Spruce, South Pasadena 
NEUMANN, JANICE..--n--n2--2-----200-coeeenseeeecsoeeeecenneseenteroneasemnenmmnnacesecceasees 2309 Hill Drive 
NOBLE, MARGIE ANN..--n--c-----------scc-scoccescostensecsensec sooner 4652 Oak Grove Circle 
NUGENT, JAMES. .-------------20---ne-0----sereenensneer- 1301 S. E. Riverside, Evansville, Indiana 
Nunn, BETTy-JANE ROSS?.....------------------scoccortectensecstontensronts 5019 Los Robles Avenue 
NUNN, RETA MAG..-----so-n-cce-sco-ceeeeesneceeeronececneensensennnnenmmennannnascnasecesesaaaes 1575 Hill Drive 
OGLE, ROBERT ...----co-2-c-e2ccoe-cco-sceecseceeceeeescoeeroasecnaseonaenmnrsnennconaenns 1358 Linden, Glendale . 
OLDENBORG, ELIZABETH.......-----------------0-------00"* 4274 Napier Avenue, New York City | 
PALMER, RUTH---nn----e-nnecsnee---nceneeconscoeceeneeeenesnsenenssenancameonnneuanscaannss 303 I Street, Brawley | 


Parker, Davin BRUCE?.........---------------------: 1313 Ninth Avenue, Greeley, Colorado | 


PARKER, ROBERT...-.-—-----------------0----000070° 
PARVIS, MARGERY ).-.n---------------o---eeeseoseeesoneoneesteceestenecssentemenmenncas 1754 North Avenue 53 | 
PELLEGRIN, F'RED....----------2------0ereoteeseesecseeensrocemenseoseosenseosenannananess 4910 Mt. Royal Drive | 


PLANT, MARIAN So ee #1 Toluca Estates Drive, North Hollywood | 
1001 S. Victoria Avenue | 


RANSOM, ROBERT...----------------0-sc-cceee-ceneeectererececeetesareecenenenees 
REAM, MARJORIED..-.------2--------0cn200nccoeseeceeneeensteneoaseentenmennnaneese 712 N. Isabel, Glendale | 
RICHARDS, EDWIN..-.-----2-----------20-ccoereecseeneceeneeeereneeterenentes 1215 Banning, Wilmington - 
RICHARDSON, BLANCHE...-.-.--------0------soee-soseeeeeneeneeeserttac 1762 Monte Vista, Pasadena — 
Rok, CLARA MAE....nn----2+-c-2-cconsseceteceesconeesconeconmpennseeenss 1520 Cleveland Road, Glendale . 
Ross, (ROBERT... oe 818 Orange Grove Place, South Pasadena — 
ROUGH, STUART ccce-e--nenceanennn-ennecneeeneeceseceeeensenmsenseeneenate 332 N. 16th Street, Montebello 

ROWE, MARY HELEN...-------ccc-s---eeeccoooseeeeececeeeseeeeeereseeeeennnmmenenrencnaastecennmaaanessseeg Carpinteria — 
SANDEFUR, JEAN --s-nscc-scceceeececcne-nseeneceseeesenscossenseesnnensenaenas 3545 Beechwood, Riverside | 
SCHLOSSBERG, ROSALIE..----------+--2+--0-c-cce-scosseeeceeeeeseneseneeonscenscose 4526 N. Griffin Avenue | 
SCHMELZER, VICTOR..-------2------0-----0eeseeceereeeeeetecseesentemeons 118 N. Emily Street, Anaheim , 


SEMPLE, GARDNER ELI01.....-------------0----eeseoreeooneo 1800 Kenneth Way, Pasadena 


SHARP, WINIFRED...-------2-----2--cc-cceceseesneseesoeeeconeenenenasensaneamecnensontenss ca 
SHARPE, CORRINE.--ne-n--------0-scecoeeecseeteescesensenseecensensecaeesenes 503 Scenic Drive, Monrovia , 
SIM ERMAN BEDTY culate le tcp catchers 1400 Rose Avenue, Long Beach — 
SIMON, EDWARD...n-----oe--------0--cceceeseoeseeseeseeetenstetonenaseonecnsecmeonsennenannasen 1736 N. Avenue 20 | 
SMITH, KATHERINE.....-.-------------c---0---ecsenesecececeotee= 2940 Monterey Road, San Marino | 
SNYDER, DON sesensescconneecenceecsennveeseonsteenmesecrcassecennsensenusseennnesenmnasetns 2003 West 75th Street . 
CrAHLMANN, AMYicecie tee cue conte tea nea 92225 N. Allen, Altadena 


STEPHENS, HOMER....-.-.-----------s-c-cereeeesereeeeeseeennenemenemnnens 4341 Price Street, Hollywood | 


STOWE, NU LA..n--ne-necceneeceeoeenecneccenceccenensececescesensentnneneanenneenecsenseassananenas 


SWARTS, EARL .n-.-.--ncnseennenenesnee-neerenenneceneeenecsontererecemeemmmemnenenemnnseennens 
TALLEY, WILLIAM. ely 419 12th Avenue South, Nampa, Idaho | 
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(THOMPSON, VIRGINIA}. ...----------------------o---eeecoeseeecneeeeeenetccene 505 H Street, Bakersfield 
TuROOP, OS ad i be hae ES Ee 1480 Casa Grande, Pasadena 
Ne a cee 519 Nolden Street 
PROMAN, ROBERT enn osnn nnn nnenveneneeneen 1045 N. Marengo, Pasadena 
VEHLING, SE I a nce teenseouen 334 Roycroft, Long Beach 
EI EERE ee ano Ue 740 S. St. Andrews Place 
STS a eae ee eee 2013 S. Main, Santa Ana 
Sg a BU) oe 211 West 2nd Street, Downey 
I TASB MARY oo nen enenne 541 Oak Street, Laguna Beach 
ia nace 2 ER eae apa 137 Fontana Avenue, Downey 
eee 7462 N. Figueroa Street 
acne ere teehee nse cere wren onemeneememere= Parco, Wyoming 
na een 326 La Reina, Downey 
hic) 2S SE ene sce cen 183 N. Grand, Orange 
WEST, re 5214 Rangeview Avenue 
Semmens. MLOGERT.--_.._:__--.--..----...-.------ 820 Stratford Avenue, South Pasadena 
SUES ne 2880 Rock Glen Avenue 
WEE GURTIS¢3 333 N. Chester St., Glendale 
Vynxoor, 0 Le SS Sak Sa eae 763 S. Oakland, Pasadena 
ATES, J 1436 West 25th Street 
TETTER, nc eaccesnner 418 N. Del Mar Avenue, San Gabriel 
IVETE ce 1725 Chelsea Road, San Marino 
‘ULCH, ESE Sees ee 766 Marshall, San Bernardino 
SOPHOMORES 

a 254 Avenue Monterey, San Clemente 
\NDERSON, (iL ae Be Sa aan ee eee noone 2142 Ridgeview Avenue 
A, Sc 2454 Earl Avenue, Long Beach 
‘AKER, a a ea 3200 West 77th Street 
SS 540 Arch Place, Glendale 
}ARTLETT, nh 516 18th Street, Santa Monica 
i ee cere np semen enn enrmee reer eens Pozo 
a ca tela ee IR SS RM aa sini eS El Toro 
LEE, ts ll 1312 N. Baker Street, Santa Ana 
TSS SSS Se enn 9379 Magnolia, Arlington 
so ns meng ren 212 N. Plymouth 
ea AA a il SE ee 711 Myers, Burbank 
ie a aa 3129 Freeman Street, San Diego 
RASS, rrr are 8 Ce 5321 Candace Place 
a ipa SAS 3601 E. Sixth, Long Beach 
ROERSELTRE,, JEAN aaa enn nena nnnnsennnmnrmemnnene 253 Clark, Bellflower 
ES A a 1927 N. Edgemont 
a a cence ere 2132 Ridgeview Avenue 
a a alee aR 5225 La Roda Avenue 
i a mnmeem  peee 5111 Aldama Street 
‘URUM, Jo ere ee ee 2466 Moreno Drive 
ig oe nes ccemenerdeeen me 1000 71st, Long Beach 
ARMAN, ren 1145 Viola Avenue, Glendale 
FHAMBERLAIN, EXLEANOR.......---------------0--0-e---------- 385 Sunset Lane, Glencoe, Illinois 
0 415 West Center Street, Placentia 
Ea es ao ca La Jolla Manor, La Jolla 
hal a 1003 Grand Avenue, Santa Ana 
MISARDARA ANN ee 505 N. First Street, Alhambra 
i ay LA oe 5309 Maywood Avenue 
IGS 5 2449 Ridgeway Road, San Marino 


yg se ES eee ee 1852 Campus Road 
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Cm ManeR  MEARION elo ieee 842 Oxford Road, San Marino 
CLEMMONS) DOROTHYcAo le 1007 West Foothill, Monrovia 
Cocuran, MARION ELIZABETH.........--------0--0------- 114 N. Monroe, Pendleton, Oregon 
COOK) JO ee eee conetiga late een dette ee 1432 Hill Drive 
GOOR MIUAUREN GE ee een a electra Rt. 2, Box 39, El Centro 
Cousen, Mary, BLIizABerH?.. 2 ee 139 Live Oak Drive, Ventura 
COMMINGS) (PHIETR? cout eee 108 N. Sycamore Avenue 
Dante Mae LUC R eeae 2320 Roanoke Road, San Marino 
DAMON; ALDEN. 3000 o a eae aac eee aalecnnme 402 G Street, Oxnard 
DAVIS, DOROTHY oe lela cre Oa ora Box 10, Chloride, Arizona 
DERVIS WT AR eee ape nadenyetaaeuaeaets 636 Woodbine Avenue, Warren, Ohio 
DAVIS. Wee ey dle asain ats elena Box 10, Chloride, Arizona’ 
Dib ees ROA een rcauienks teen 2385 Lorain Road, San Marino 
DE SERRA, JOT eee sebe e aee 223 Chrisman, Ventura 
DovurHit,: DOROTHY ee 448 N. Avenue 56 
Dopey; DOROTHY0 1654 San Gabriel Avenue, Glendale 
Dunnam Ciester es 205 West Genesee Street, Flint, Michigan’ 
| ITSM MSY 0st U7 Ween OE Pas NUOVO MUG aAiaor uM MUSET I AE CC 260.1. 600 Linda Vista, Pasadena 
BCR EUS EAR ee eaentcnn 1931 Fletcher Avenue, South Pasadena 
Epmonvs, MARGARET...20-0.40 0 ee 1103 Cardiff Avenue 
NCLISH, AES eee een ee elevate 1417 Hepner Avenue 
PARMER) WLUTANE A a oe a encanta 3150 Olive Street, Riverside 
PARNHAM,: EUGENE. 1900 Hill Drive 
FP PRRIS) CHARLOTTE ee 140 West 101st Street 
FILIPPONT, ERNESTINE )0.. 0-220 oese cette ceree tad hete eens Casmalia 
FieeminG, (BO ANB ee a ceeeatceetataeaea 2306 Montezuma, Alhambra 
Fououet,, DororHy ANN. ee 3030 Raymond Avenue 
FRAMPTON; SBIRDEY oe Tee eee 1221 S. Maryland, Glendale 
FRANCIS, JUDITH ee eect eas eeae tee 1653 N. Avenue 46 
Bye (DG AN gee ee 145 Highland Place, Monrovia 
GAMMON, RUTH ces see 2240 Norwalk Avenue 
GARDINER) ALB io oie ci oii taal Aeeenuever ieateeeteees 420 West Burchett, Glendale 
A GR & LA Bi ty Die RO ae aloes a tas RANA Ls 502 Fourth Street, Artesia, New Mexico 
GILMAN, VLORRAINE cede 1560 E. Mountain St., Pasadena 
CJOLLATZ.) ROBERT eee eee ee ets eret cess 1960 E. Mountain St., Pasadena 
GRANT) LIZABETH.4. oO 623 Greenway Terrace, Kansas City, Missouri 
GREATHOUSE, VIRGIN TA eet ae eee 4702 Collegeview Avenue 
HACtE, MARC RET eee mm 245 Vernon Street, Roseville 
FLAT PREDERICK ile een ee catch en 11614 S. Vendome 
Hab, ROBERT co ee 1420 Virginia, Glendale 
TARVER eee eh descended dae 726 Euclid Avenue, Beaumon! 
TAARVEN AGAR LB oc tel ree nates ae neater 726 Euclid Avenue, Beaumont 
PLAYS. CARERS ce a cabbeonuoceemessanrenenty 456 Macneil Street, San Fernande 
HetsING TOUTS ee eae 1821 La Cresta Drive, Pasadené 
FEENEY VIRGINA sl IG ie sete ee recece vgs aenaaaea 760 S. Bronson Avenué 
|S LH Vn Fa Ruse Ms oval lg ran USER le He 1259 Adair Street, San Marinc 
HoLeAND, Bettye 271 La Mont Drive 
Hoprins, Hevens cic ie iN 5139 Argus Drive 
TDG HS, CHARLES 2700 tele eet 1618 E. Ocean, Long Beact 
Hotues, HArkisonteoe 4704. White Oak, Encin¢ 
US TORO ON eon ea Upiaheenbeeetecpeinn daae tea 745 Jewel Avenue, Yuba Cit 
TSENEERO. JOR aces pe eA 103 N. Sweetzer, Hollywoot 
JARROTT: MARTORI Ee ee tana epee eran 2315 Ninth Avenut 
TENKINS:, (CLAYTON a ccc cece ares 4661 Nob Hill Driv’ 
JONES) BURTON eee eee ee ee eee cea 4963 Hartwick Stree 


KALES RIAN VIRGINA) 2M Oe ue 272 E. Glenarm Street, Pasaden'” 
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EITH, Co UNS SES SE oe a 419 Armsley Square, Ontario 
[ENNEDY, PETA Cle, OE ie a ae ea 1905 Kearney Street, Denver, Colorado 
SA cmc nee ee can ct ratls sarge cept 2023 Huron Street 
ENT, ee 3949 Market Street, Riverside 
MRRP pec so coeci loc dearer cccrwmennnetcoer lone ieeee 1555 N. Avenue 46 
AS a 392 N. Los Robles Avenue, Pasadena 
MR aah Sf enc nye td an toons 1960 Escarpa Drive 
ee een 2555 Mar Vista Avenue, Pasadena 
NS EE SE aaa 730 S. El Molino, Pasadena 
Ee 3626 Lankershim Blvd., North Hollywood 
aS TS a 421 N. Howard, Glendale 
\RRICK, rE mene aee er hs a Solano Beach 
ARSEN, I Oe 419 S. Madison, Pasadena 
; Baron, BMT MAM INEWTON 1852 Fair Park Avenue 
'NDSLEY, RICHARD Les nMOS CI ne Pg TER Ras 2027 Ridgeview Avenue 
CETT, oo ran 207 West Blodgett St., Carlsbad, New Mexico 
‘cNicot, OLN UC SRS 2600 S. Pershing St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘AAS, Ean arate ae 600 E. Raleigh, Glendale 
0 ae 387 Jasmine Street, Laguna Beach 
JALMSTEN, Mary MArGARET............------ 1814 Yale Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah 
JANN, i 502 S. Roselawn, Artesia, New Mexico 
JANSON, (SON TELE SO 821 South Bonnie Beach Place 
ENCES SOS 915 Magnolia, Burbank 
]=RRILL, nee 1536 Allen, Glendale 
ML IGABBARA 1170 Lorain Road, San Marino 
Beet AOBERTW........................... 533 Floral Park Terrace, South Pasadena 
I cataracts 5207 Loleta Avenue 
SER SS 1047 West 49th Street 
ME RTRICIAS 3475 Lemon Street, Riverside 
TRRAY, 9 ONCE INSEE ae Rt. 1, Box 201C, Orosi 
loRRAY, SIU ESTES Sn Re ML 310 E. 6th Street, Norco 
lvERS, eS NON TR On 651 N. Dillon 
DKATA, iy NaC aR 916 Winona, Pasadena 
I'sH, TS 418 N. Garfield Avenue, Alhambra 
NcHOLs, LE SIE SES CLES en CCR 549 Spencer, Glendale 
MRIs, OE ans 122 Eleventh Street, Seal Beach 
MEPPERANCES 20 1505 Cherry Avenue, Long Beach 
LAE URS SESS SR 1906 Escarpa Drive 
ree -1406 N. Pacific, aro 
CivER, EST Ree RT Ma Or Mac 
OS SE eee 509 South Street, Glendale 
Cen, EG ee 132 North 43rd Street, Omaha, Nebraska 
I 926 N. Orlando, Hollywood 
Fats, Oe 512 Roselawn, Artesia, New Mexico 
Fox, 1 OSS a 315 E. Lime, Monrovia 
ERANCY 3345 Xenophon Street, San Diego 
Fouey, od 1024 Fifth Street, Santa Monica 
F-esr, mnie 605 W. Spear Street, Carson City, Nevada 
F gsr, 6 SESE ACIDS OS SR 151 N. Citrus Avenue 
ES Ee 1580 Munson Avenue 
Pr 1417 N. Vista Street 
Peo 3860 Jurupa Avenue, Riverside 
SEARO 401 Grand Avenue, South Pasadena 
Ror, EERE i ee 3014 Main, Corona 
Oe 332 N. 16th Street, Montebello 


Ropock, aS Eee 1150 Oak Grove Avenue, Pasadena 
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RUSSELL, JANET ei ee ae 1357 Andenes Drive, Glenda 
SANFORD, (BLBANOR. 30 OU Ue eee 1521 E. Mountain, Pasader’ 
Scones, JACK ee 5066 Mt. Heler 
Serm; ROBERT A 5208 Mt. Royal Dri 
SERVICE, |) VIRCENTAG 3 0 ee ernie 925 West 10th, Burbar 
SHATZER, THOMAS ee 4884 Bell Avenue, Be 
SHERRILT, VRANCES +505.) ee ee 276 S. El Molino, Pasader 
SHERRIL EG WIRE Ee 0 eee 276 S. El Molino, Pasader! 
DH UI. POUMISh eral es ak eae 852 N. Hawthorne Blvd., Hawthon 
SICKENBERGER, MARGE........-.------------ 710 Ouray Avenue, Grand Junction, Colorac 
Staten) Herren shakes ei ae sec eC 1156 N. Howard, Glenda’ 
SHVAC TORN sic ee ae 1003 W. Brooker Ave., San Die 
SINK, SPENTON ee eee eee -118 E, Lomita, Glenda! 
SMITE IVIRGINDAL Cee Ce a 2023 La France, South Pasader 
Sper, ) WODTAM. Ma 2021 Ridgeview Aven 
SNYDER, PALBERT Sehr serne teeta ease 3417 Hermosa Avenue, Hermosa Bea 
Soasw. DAvip Soe ok eee Mee 515 N. Fremont, Tucson, Arizor 
SOMERS) THELEN Gece ta @ Mon esc ener ke  e 1832 S. Ninth Street, Alhamb; 
Sprinc, \MARTuaue (oi) Do ee 595 Old Mill Road, San Marit 
SPRINGER) RUTHMii eo eee ..540 J Avenue, National Ci 
STerHEeNs, |\PHtt ic sco le 1559 N. Avenue ‘ 
STERNLOV, MARYSTINA.---2----<----:--cen-estaen2ao-nen ete senansina dees amauneueena epee 4618 Yo. 
STINTON,, ROSEMARY 71) 00 2s, ee ee 1819 Cedar Street, Alhamb: 
STRONG)! WILLIAM 2... 1328 Beachwood Dri: 
STUMM RICHARD. rest TS ee 2175 Chaucer Road, San Mari 
Tarr; ELEANOR? (Gos ae oe aie 527 15th, Santa Moni: 
THowas/ Davie c ck a hele nocd 1522 Munson Avent 
Tuompson, WiLtiAM McKinonl............------------ 1368 Ruberta Avenue, Glenda 
Townt, THOMAS coi eee ee ee 218 E. 2nd Street, Down: 
Tucker, JOHN 2510 Langdale Aven 
Torsity, Dorotay.2000 392714 Flower Dri 
Vorer; (RODNEY TC ee 390 Redwood Drive, Pasadei 
WON DEESTEN, ARTHUR anccsns-<----p-c:c-¢ts-onseseesi) eee 6343 Warner Dri 
WARREN; JEAN cece 1029 Dexter Stre 
Wires, DOUGUAS OU eee 2800 East 2nd Street, Long Bea’ 
WETHERED, CATHERINE 6000500 o Nias 615 N. Los Angeles, Anahei 
Water: Davipsdieni beer lee eae 457 S. Rives Avenue, Down’ 
Witte) HUCENER id ele ee 1151 Kewen Drive, Pasade: 
WRITE MOLIVES © ie ee 920 Berkeley, Santa Moni: 
Wicur, NANCY ee 801 Masselin Aven’ 
Wit, Roserti ces ee Bertha, Minneso 
Wiison!) Berry ce eee 1512 Winchester, Glenda 
WisON, ROSEMARY 2200 ae 1512 Winchester, Glends 
Wirson) WeBsTen?..c'oe 4! 0) oe 800 McKinley, Oaklar 
Wirrie, Rien ee a ie Dresden-Weifser Hirsch, Germa! 
Woops Riven aio ic) A ee 2295 Lorain, San Mart 
Woon RALPH once ccce eee 1506 West 60th Stre 
WooLstencrorr/Bent! occu. ee 2880 Rock Glen, Glende 
Waves, Wants Be ue eee 602 Manhattan Avenue, Hermosa Bea 
IN OUNG, HDETTY 0 le alee aaa 1208 S. 2nd Street, Alhamb 
ZaZUETA, WULLTAM poet eet ee cnt ecncneemeneneg gee 370 S. Pec 

FRESHMEN 
INGREE, TU CIUE shat gs atlas or ee Sea eee 232 28th Street, Manhattan Bea 
ADAMS, WILLIAM SPENCER .( 20) ouu ee 252 El Nido, Monroy 


Aipen: Jor So 200o UN OE ee 601 S. Claudina, Anahe 
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ee LEANOR...----2--—--.-.--.-.--...--.-- 1436 Laramie Street, Manhattan, Kansas 
AMET 14010 Chandler, Van Nuys 
EE ROE EI Ee cae a Re 4703 Westdale Avenue 
yg ah 704 N. Cherry Street, Galesburg, Illinois 
alae 240 W. Hillcrest, Monrovia 
[ai 200 S. Irena Avenue, Redondo Beach 
EIN 2370 Ivanhoe, Denver, Colorado 
MPTACKIE LRENE?.............-.-.--------0-----n------- 6247 Fountain Avenue, Hollywood 
EE 808 S. Pacific, Compton 
aa SS 3221 Lowry Road 
BRNAILL, Mary ELIZABETH ..........-.--.-----0----.0-00--- 422 West 14th Street, Newhall 
ye ali 2726 Lakewood 
ead cl 738 N. Philadelphia, Anaheim 
yt LS 745 S$. Adams, Glendale 
TTR 6611 Atlantic Blvd., Bell 
es IU a RUE 6423 Ruby Street 
a SSS SEE 1128 Ethel Street, Glendale 
EI 714% N. Humphreys Avenue 
0 a 164 West Livingston, Banning 
9 EEE 1807 E. 4th, Long Beach 
eam, WILLTAM-....................._....... 1610 Marengo Avenue, South Pasadena 
EE 1883 Orlando, San Marino 
a al lg 211 Park Way, Dinuba 
Seeeon, MERTON.......................-.-...- 2129 McKinley Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 
ST AICHARD.....-.......0...-----.------. 6825 State Street, Huntington Park 
Mey) JEAN co... 434 S. Peck Drive, Beverly Hills 
ERS 2965 Sussex Lane 
SE TARY “LOUISE... 2718 Lakewood Avenue 
Mr VIARCARET JANF...................-----cc-0---0.-- 4211 Pacific Avenue, Long Beach 
LS 360 Congress Place, Pasadena 
og a al ea 5329 Hillmont 
ET Coral Reef Ranch, Coachella 
I A 1650 Euclid, San Marino 
STON A 6912 Arbutus Street, Huntington Park 
io SESS Sa 139 Elizabeth Way, Dinuba 
er 522 S. Ferris Avenue 
VE (ca a nn 1019 Farnam Street 
TE 116 Bonita Street, Arcadia 
er 402 S. Horne Street, Oceanside 
i ct 132 N. Avenue 57 
4) 5874 Cerritos, Long Beach 
a Se 5117 Mt. Royal Drive 
eras 1319 Warnall Avenue 
I 3415 Montclair Street 
Me WHTTAM. 59 Connecticut, Highland Park, Michigan 
io Tae 1813 Corson Street, Pasadena 
0. Ut 2047 Courtland Avenue, San Marino 
MEM OERNARD. 703 Arcadia Avenue, Arcadia 
I@eerncER, ROSEMARY!.....__.....................- 820 E. Glenoaks, Glendale 
A ee 1841 S. 4th, Alhambra 
ILCONER, (Gf eae wa Cl ll 1705 Diamond, South Pasadena 
leManc, JANE Lots!_........._.._............... 301 West Lynwood, Phoenix, Arizona 
Peace LOUISE... 13 Grant Street, Redlands 
I 2007 Third Avenue 
ee 2457 Laughlin Avenue, La Crescenta 


SOMAEBARE Oe 1341 Oxford Road, San Marino 
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GLASS) JOHN to a ee 734 S. Ardmore 
GRAHAM ROBERT CUCU ee Ae ae ets 513 Dobbins Road, San Gabriel 
GRANT WALD ACR oe ea ask 1217 Marengo Avenue, South Pasadena 
GREEN, “ADAHRETH ee ee a 39 Sycamore Avenue, Olive View 
GREENE, JAMES: ROBERT A000 1040 Farnam Street 
GREENE, JAMES SPENCER.....-.-----0--00-0--c-eeeeeeoeee- 387 Alexander Street, San Bernardino 
GRENSTED,: FROBERT Ace cn caren CWE i ts 1708 S. 7th Street, Alhambra! 
GriFrin. Mary) ELEANOR 20 ee 478 Norman, Arcadia. 
GRIFFITHS, DOROTHY eee tase eae 10353 Calvin Avenue: 
HALL: BARB aR ee ce ee eee ee 1238 West 51st Street 
HANNON: (EUCEN TE ee ee el eam 3201 West 76th Street! 
PIARTHORN,: (MERTE ye ee aan Tn es 306 Blaine Avenue, Fillmore. 
HENDERSON: TAN Be ee Ua 3821 T Street, Sacramento, 
HERRING: CATHARINE UU SUG MEU RSS es 2615 E. Ocean, Long Beach 
HERRMANN, (GERTRUDE nee rattan 2027 Chickasaw Avenue, 
HICKS: | DOROTHY ee 4802 Eagle Rock Blvd, 
FISELTE, (GEORGE eee ese eee 4468 Dundee Drive: 
HIOMGAND, BETTY (Occ UL ee eer a aa 560 Moorpark Avenue, Moorpark 
Houzers NORMAN. Le eee .2348 Laverna Avenue: 
HON, THOMAS oe 3645 Monon Street: 
FIOWELL, MARGARET eee ee eee 148 S. Westgate Avenue 
HUDDLESON, HOMER NG A ae 441 E. Street, Crescent City, 
Hucees \IGVELY IN) INDRRS Ue OW ere 2531 Hope, Huntington Park 
Bur Raa De ee tine ca 9116 Larke Ellen Circle. 
GN TER Ae ag Fe ea ec a 705 N. Las Palmas, Hollywood ' 
HoRiport, DAVIS ek eo Nae ina 2532 State Street, Santa Barbara. 
TNOLIS | DAVID) Rac AN MIU CE NO aoa Ce mate ..312 Amethyst, Balboa Island | 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 
1941 


_ June 2, Monday. Applications for admission in September, 1941, 
‘hould be filed on or before this date. 


SEPTEMBER 16, Tuesday. Freshman Residence Halls and Student 
Jnion dining room open. 


_ SepTeMBER 17, Wednesday. 9:00 a.m., Freshman class meeting, 
Thorne Hall. Attendance required of all freshmen. 9:45 a.m., 
2sychological Examination for freshmen. 


SEPTEMBER 18, Thursday. Preliminary registration of freshmen. 


_ Septemser 19, Friday. 9:00 a.m., Freshman assembly, Alumni 
dall. 9:30 a.m. to 12:00 m., Registration of freshmen. 1:00 to 3:30 
).m., Registration of sophomores. 


_ SEPTEMBER 20, Saturday, 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 m., Registration of 
1pper division students. 1:00 to 3:30 p.m., Registration of upper di- 
vision and graduate students. 


SEPTEMBER 22, Monday. 8:00 a.m., Classes begin. 


_ SEPTEMBER 24, Wednesday. 10:00 a.m., Fifty-fourth Convocation 
Service, Thorne Hall. 


OctozER 3, Friday. Last day to add courses to study list. 


'  Octozer 17, Friday. Last day to drop courses from study list 
without penalty of Failure. 


Octoser 18, Saturday. 9:00 a.m., Psychological Examination for 
ill new students with advanced standing. 


NoveMsBeER 14, Friday. End of first half of first semester. 
Novemser 20-21, Thursday and Friday. Thanksgiving recess. 


DrcEMBER 6, Saturday, Competitive examinations for Freshman 
scholarships to be awarded for 1942-43. 


Decemser 12, Friday. 4:00 p.m., Christmas Vacation begins. 
1942 
_ January 5, Monday. 8:00 a.m., Christmas Vacation ends. 
January 26-28, Monday to Wednesday. Reading Period. 
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January 29 - Fesruary 5, Thursday to Thursday. Final exam: 
inations, first semester. 


FEesRuARY 9, Monday. 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 m. and 1:00 to 4: 
p.m., Registration of all ataaene for the second semester. ‘ 


Fesruary 10, Tuesday. 8:00 a.m., Classes begin. ‘ 


Fepruary 16, Monday. Last day for filing applications in can’ 
didacy for degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts to by 
conferred in June. 


Fesruary 20, Friday. Last day to add courses to study-list. 


Fesruary 28, Saturday. Competitive examinations for Junio. 
College Scholarships to be awarded for 1942-43. 


Marcu 6, Friday. Last day to drop courses from study-list with 
out penalty of Failure. | 


Marcu 7, Saturday. 9:30 a.m., Psychological Examination for al 
new students entering the College at the second semester. | 


Marcu 27, Friday. End of first half of second semester. 
Marcu 27, Friday. 4:00 p.m. Spring Vacation begins. 
Aprit 6, Monday. 8:00 a.m., Spring Vacation ends. 
Aprit 15, Wednesday. Founders’ Day. 


Aprit 24, Friday. Last day for removal of conditions by Jun’ 
candidates for degrees. 


May 8, Friday. Last day for presentation of theses in final forn 
by June candidates for the degree of Master of Arts. 


May 13, Wednesday. Phi Beta Kappa Day. 
May 20-22, Wednesday to Friday. Reading Period. 


May 25 - June 5, Monday to Friday. Final examinations, secon( 
semester. 


June 6, Saturday. Alumni Day. 


June 7, Sunday. Baccalaureate Service, 6:45 p.m., Hillsid 
Theatre. 


June 8, Monday. 6:45 p.m., Fiftieth Annual Commentelnt 
Hillside Theatre. 


June 9 - SEPTEMBER 15. Summer Vacation 1942. 


SEPTEMBER 16, Wednesday. First meeting of the freshman clas 
Fall Semester 1942. 
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HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


Occidental is one of the many independent American Colleges 
essential to our democracy. Founded April 20, 1887, by a group 
of Presbyterian ministers and laymen, its tradition and genius 
are those of a Christian non-sectarian, co-educational college of the 
liberal arts and sciences. The institution was originally incor- 


porated under “The Occidental University of Los Angeles”, but — 


within a few years the word College was substituted for that of | 


University in its charter. 


The aim of the institution as stated in its original prospectus | 
was “to secure an education that is broad and thorough and to — 
realize a culture that is practical and Christian.” That aim iia | 


remained unchanged throughout the development of the college. 
The plan of study and the life of Occidental are concerned with 


the interests of the students, their intellectual, moral, physical and | 


spiritual well-being. The curriculum combines an emphasis on 


fundamental liberal arts subjects with an opportunity for a choice 
of courses best suited to the interests and pre-professional needs — 


of the individual student. Approximately two-thirds of the students 
live in campus residences, and the residence, social and extra- 
curricular life of the College are integrated to form a well balanced 
program. 


The College has an excellent faculty of approximately seventy 


members. The student body is limited to eight hundred in num- 


ber. Standard in its field, Occidental is accredited by the leading — 


national education agencies. It is on the accredited list of the 
Association of American Universities; its women graduates are 


admitted to membership in the American Association of University | 
Women; and by authority of the California State Department of Ed- — 
ucation it has the right of recommending candidates for elementary — 
and secondary teachers’ credentials. The Delta Chapter of Cali- 


fornia of Phi Beta Kappa was established at Occidental College 
in 1926. 


Because of its location, about midway between Pasadena and | 
the business center of Los Angeles, Occidental enjoys certain 
unusual advantages. Its large and secluded campus of more than — 


one hundred acres enables the College to shut itself away from — 


the noise and confusion of the city and to live its life in an 
environment of tranquillity and beauty. At the same time, because 


of its proximity to Los Angeles, Occidental possesses all the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by a metropolitan college. It is also within close — 
reach of such centers of research as the Huntington Library and — 


the Mount Wilson Observatory of the Carnegie Institute. 
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Occidental’s equipment and sixteen major structures are all of 
odern type. Elsewhere in this publication there will be found 
description of the campus and of the buildings and equipment 
hich have been developed since the College moved to its present 
cation in 1914. 


f 


_ By the Articles of Incorporation the complete legal control 
ad government of the College rest in a self-perpetuating Board 
: Trustees of thirty members. Three trustees are chosen from 
ominations made by the Alumni Association and serve for a 
eriod of three years; the remainder are elected at large and 
srve for a term of five years. The Board exercises general over- 
ght of the College, determines its fundamental policies, supervises 
s finances, and appoints its administrative and instructional 
fficers. 


_ The Faculty and administrative officers are charged with the 
esponsibility of the educational policy and functioning of the 
ollege. 


A student association, organized under a constitution and by- 
.ws, controls certain student enterprises under the supervision of 
ie college administration and functions through an Executive 
‘ommittee. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


Students admitted to Occidental College are expected to set a: 
observe among themselves a proper standard of conduct, bi 
within and without the College. Any student who violates i 
codes of common morality, honor, or good citizenship, or vw. 
refuses to abide by the regulations ‘of the College, will be subj. 
to such penalties as the circumstances justify, including suspens| 
or expulsion from the College. The College reserves the ri 
to withhold its degree or its diploma in the case of any stud: 
who has outstanding financial obligations either to the College, 
student organizations, or to others in the community. The C| 
lege also reserves the right, without naming specific charges, 
exclude from its privileges any student whose presence, in ‘ 
judgment of the appropriate administrative officers of the Colle: 
has proved to be undesirable. 


COUNSELING 


Each student entering Occidental College is assigned tc 
faculty counselor who assists him in his adjustment to vari(: 
phases of college life. The counselors are selected for their inter’ 
and skill in this work and the group of students assigned to ei 
faculty member is small enough to permit an intimate relations!) 
Advisers for special pre-professional fields and major departm: 
heads cooperate in counseling concerning academic programs. 


RESIDENCE 


Life in a college hall or residence is an integral part 4 r 
general purpose of education in an institution such as Occiden| 
Residence life provides a valuable laboratory experience in det) 
cratic living. Each individual student is expected to assume | 
full share of social responsibility for the group, and the srous ail 
at all times to be sensitive to the needs of the individual. | 

Except where students are living with their parents or le} 
guardians, all women, both undergraduate and graduate, and | 
freshman men must live in the halls of residence. Informat! 
concerning residence facilities and regulations will be found! 
pages 23-24 of this publication. 1 


{a 
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SOCIAL LIFE 


An important phase of the social and cultural life of the campus 
sentered in the Artist and Lecture Series presented each year 
‘Thorne Hall, through which outstanding persons from the 
ids of music, drama and lecture are enjoyed by students and 
imbers of the community. 


Other social activities of the College are under the general 
(ninistration of the offices of the Dean of Men and the Dean of 
men. Regulations governing social life are the result of fac- 
ly and student cooperation and administration. 


Committees composed of the Director of Residence and Social 
“ivities, the Director of the Student Union, the Head Residents, 
- Resident Nurse, and selected student representatives of both 
in and women in college residence halls give consideration to 
aeral problems of residence mutually affecting men’s and wo- 
in’s interests. 


Information concerning social and semi-social organizations 
7ch exist on the campus will be found on pages 37-38 of this 
calogue. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The purpose of Occidental College is to fit young men and 
ymen for life in its largest and finest meaning. The College is 
(ducted on a distinctively Christian basis, religion being frankly 
cepted as an essential part of culture and character. The free- 
(n of each student to make his own choice, however, is fully 
copnized. In addition to the classes in religion as a part of the 
iriculum, various other activities contribute to the enrichment 
il expression of the religious life of the college household. 


College assemblies are held three days each week. Guest speak- 
1 of distinction share with faculty members the leadership of 
‘se gatherings. The weekly voluntary chapel is definitely of a 
gious nature and generally is conducted by the president of 
| College. A formal church service is held each Sunday morn- 
1 under student direction with ministers chosen especially for 
‘ir understanding of young people and their problems. 


The principal student religious organization is the Student 
‘tistian Association which represents the combined work of the 
‘ung Women’s Christian Association and the Young Men’s 
‘istian Association. Students interested in the various branches 
teligious work as a profession also meet for frequent conferences 
discussions. A large delegation generally attends the student 
(ference at Asilomar during the Christmas vacation. During the 
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weeks just preceding Easter and at other periods of the schoo] 
year there are special daily gatherings for worship and meditation 


The various churches in the immediate vicinity of the colle. 
give special attention to the student constituency, while the large: 
churches of Los Angeles and Pasadena offer opportunities of ar 
exceptional nature for religious work and worship. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The College makes an especial effort to safeguard the healtt, 
of its students, recognizing that adequate health habits and edu 
cation are an essential part of a college program, and that gooc 
health is necessary if full value is to be attained from curricula: 
activities. 


A medical examination is required of all students at the begin 
ning of each year*. A course in hygiene is included in the require 
ments of the lower division. Training in wholesome physical activity 1 
provided by courses in the Physical Education department that striv 
to develop physical health as well as skills in various sports that ma: 
be enjoyed both in college and in after life. 


The health service of the College also attempts to preven 
illness by supervision of living conditions in the dormitories anc 
fraternity and sorority houses, by scientific planning of campu 
meals, and by continual care of the college environment. 


The health services and facilities of the College are availabl 
to the students within the general charge for tuition. The per 
sonnel of the health staff may be found listed on page 135 of thi 
bulletin. 


Emmons Memorial serves as the Health Center for the campus 
Here students may receive advice and treatment for minor ail 
ments during daily office hours. The building is homelike in al 
mosphere, but is equipped as a small modern hospital and is staffe 
by two registered nurses. Emmons Memorial furnishes care t 
students who are ill, subject to the following regulations: 


1. Students temporarily unable to attend classes are cared fc 
as bed patients for a limited time, after which a charge of $4.5 
per day is made. 


*Students who fail to keep their appointments for medical examinations w 
be charged a late examination fee of $1.00 for the first week after registri 
tion and fifty cents per week thereafter until this requirement is met. 
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2. The capacity of the building is usually more than adequate, 
but if a temporary overcrowding should occur, the College reserves 
the right to give preference to students in residence on the campus. 


_ 3. Non-resident students are charged for meals and laundry at 
regular rates. 


4, Bed-patients may not leave until formally discharged. Visi- 
tation must be reduced to the very minimum, and students who 
refuse to cooperate with this and other necessary regulations may 
thereby forfeit their right to the facilities of the health center. 


5. Cases of contagious disease can not be accepted. 


The following items are not included in the general health 
service and must be considered as extra expense: surgical work; 
services of specialists; additional nursing if deemed necessary by the 
College Physician; medical service beyond that ordinarily available; 
X-ray examinations, clinical and laboratory tests, special medicines 
and any other expensive tests or treatments; removal to a nearby 
hospital in case of serious illness requiring complete hospital care. 


The College Physician is subject to call for serious cases and 
emergencies but for any services making unusual demands upon 
the physician a charge is made at reduced rates. 


_ In case of emergency an effort will be made to consult the parents, 
but if necessary the College physician will assume any needed 
responsibility. 


The College assumes no responsibility for injuries in classes 
or athletics, either intercollegiate or intra-mural, beyond first aid 
treatment and treatment of minor injuries. 


ADMISSION 


Occidental College clearly recognizes the importance of sound 
character as well as thorough academic work; accordingly in selecting 
new students both the personal qualifications and the scholastic records 
of each applicant for admission are given careful consideration. Two 
persons are asked to file estimates of the candidate’s personal qual- 
ifications and intellectual ability. One of these statements should 
come from the principal or some other administrative officer of the 
school last attended; the other may be from a teacher, an Occidental 
alumnus, or some other person sufficiently well acquainted with the 
applicant to give the desired information. Estimate forms and formal 
application blanks may be secured upon request from the office of the 
Registrar. Official transcripts of academic records in preparatory 
schools or other institutions previously attended are also required. A 
two dollar fee must accompany each formal application for admission; 
this fee is non-refundable if for any reason the applicant does not: 
enter Occidental College. 


The Committee on Admissions welcomes applications well in ad- 
vance of the date on which admission is desired. Applications for fall 
semester admission should be filed not later than June first, those for 
spring semester admission before January first. The Chairman of the 
Committee will be glad to arrange for personal interviews to discuss 
preparation for college work or plans for college courses. 


Final action concerning an applicant’s admission is taken as soon 
as possible after the receipt of all necessary credentials. Upon no- 
tification of acceptance of his application, each candidate is required 
to make a deposit of twenty-five dollars. In case of withdrawal this 
deposit will be refunded, provided written notice of withdrawal is 
received in the Registrar’s office not later than fifteen days prior to 
the published date of registration for the semester in which the 
candidate seeks admission. 


Upon admission all new students are required to take a psycholog- 
ical examination which is given each semester on a date announced in 
the college calendar. 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION WITH ™ 
FRESHMAN STANDING 


Although no rigid pattern of subject matter is prescribed for en- 
trance, it is recommended that applicants include in their high school 
programs the following subjects, since these are considered especially 
desirable in preparation for the course of a liberal arts college: Eng- 
lish, three years; a foreign language, two years; mathematics, two 
years; history, one year; laboratory science, one year. | 
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_ High schools are asked to indicate the grades which carry college 
ecommendation. In general, academic records which meet any of 
ae plans outlined below will be accepted from graduates from ac- 
redited high schools as evidence of sufficient preparation for college 
rork: 


_ prani: A “B” average for the entire high school program; or a 
ainimum of twelve recommended units in four years of high school 
york or nine recommended units in the last three years of high school 
vork. 


PLAN 11: An academic record which would admit the applicant 
o regular Freshman standing at the University of California. 


PLAN 111: An outstanding record in the work of the last two years 
if the high school program, provided that record and the program as 
_ whole are acceptable to the Committee on Admissions. 


PLAN Iv: Removal of scholarship deficiencies in the high school 
record through acceptable liberal arts work taken at an accredited 
unior college or four-year college. Certificate or degree courses will 
e accepted at the rate of three semester hours for one entrance unit 
ind non-certificate courses at the rate of three semester hours of “B” 
erage Or six semester hours of “C” average for one entrance unit, 
yrovided the applicant’s record as a whole in work completed after 
rraduation from high school is of “C” average. 


PLAN v: Removal of scholarship deficiencies through aptitude 
ests and entrance examinations. A fee of one dollar is charged for 
he aptitude tests. For subject examinations, the fee is two dollars 
‘ach. Graduates of non-accredited schools are required to take en- 
‘Tance examinations, 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION WITH 
ADVANCED STANDING 


_ Applicants who have attained at least a “C” average in acceptable 
iberal arts work taken at other institutions of recognized collegiate 
rank or in well established junior colleges may be admitted to Occi- 
lental College with advanced standing. 


The completion with a “C” average of a full year (thirty units) 
or more of liberal arts college courses will be accepted as evidence 
of ability to do satisfactory college work and will entitle the applicant 
‘0 full college credit subject to the general rules and regulations effec- 
ve at Occidental College. 


Students wishing to transfer on the basis of less than thirty units 
of credit will be required to present, in addition to a “C” average in 
advanced work, preparatory school records which would have been 
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acceptable as a basis for admission to Freshman standing at the time 
of their graduation from high school. 


No college credit toward graduation is given for excess entrance 
units. In no case will advanced standing be granted in excess of th 
equivalent of twenty-five semester full-courses. Advanced standing 
is provisional during the first semester of residence. 


In exceptional cases permission may be given by the proper faculty 
committee to receive credit on examination for work equivalent tc 
regular college courses, although not completed in an institution o: 
recognized collegiate rank. Such examinations will cover the work a: 
given at Occidental College. Formal application for such examinations 
with satisfactory evidence of the work completed, must be presented tc 
the Registrar. : 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUBDEN@ 


Persons of at least twenty-one years of age may be admitted a 
special students and may be so classified for one year. Upon satis 
factory completion of a full year of work in the College a specia 
student may apply for classification as a candidate for the degree o: 
Bachelor of Arts. As such, he will be expected to meet in full al 
admission and degree requirements. 


No one will be admitted as a special student who has been it 
attendance at another institution within two years of the date of hi: 
application. Special students are subject to all the rules and regu 
lations which apply to regular undergraduate students. | 


Each applicant for admission as a special student should appl 
in person to the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions. In addi 
tion to official transcripts of academic records, statements of recom 
mendation and formal application for admission, such an applican 
should present a written statement fully outlining his activities sinc! 
he was last in school and his reasons for wishing to enter college. 


ADMISSION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Credentials from schools and colleges in foreign countries will bi 
evaluated in accordance with the established regulations governin} 
admission to Occidental College. Graduates from non-accredite( 
schools will be required to take comprehensive examinations in en 
trance subjects as specified by the Committee on Admissions. 


No action will be taken by the Committee concerning the admis 
sion of a student from a non-English speaking country until ther 
has been presented, in addition to the required transcripts of recor' 
and recommendations of personal qualifications, acceptable evidenc 
that the applicant’s command of English is sufficient to enable him 
carry the courses given at Occidental College. 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


} 
} 


' Occidental College is a private institution which receives no support 
from taxes or other public funds. Each student is charged a tuition 
fee which covers about three-fourths of the cost of services given to 
him by the College. The balance of these costs is met by income from 
endowment and by gifts from trustees, parents, alumni and other 
friends of the college who are interested in the type of training which 
this institution provides. 

' The expenses of students at Occidental College are itemized in 
the schedules which appear below. Tuition, room and board, student 
body fee, and certain other fees are payable on or before the day of 
registration, in cash or by note bearing six per cent interest. Other 
fees are payable as indicated. 


The average total expense per year for residence students is $850.00 
for women and $800.00 for men; the average for students not in 
residence is $475.00 per year. 


TUITION AND REGULAR FEES 


Payable each semester, on or before the day of registration. 


Turtion, Pate ee Lechter A pl ee ace hake $162.50 
Ta NT ET 1 a7s) er 137.50 
SSC) a The We eR Na AEs ae 12.50 
econ Meat TICKET eee 18.00 


(Required of all students not in residence) 


Tuition, graduate, less than three full-courses, or equivalent, 


ESS A LOIS ee RE Se 26.00 

Tuition, undergraduate, less than three full-courses, or equiv- 
A Ya UR 30.00 
(Minimum charge $50.00) 

APPLICATION FEE (Required of all new students) nneccncncccnmnm 2.00 


i 1, Tuition is the charge for instruction and for the general services of the College, including 
privileges of the Library, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and Health Center, and the artist 
and lecture series in Thorne Hall. Fees for laboratory courses, Applied Music, and other 
special services are listed separately. 


2. This fee is collected by the College for the student body and includes (1) admission to 

: all athletic and forensic contests, (2) subscription to the college paper and annual, (3) 
student body and class membership, (4) dues for membership in Associated Men Students 
and Associated Women Students. The fund thus created is administered by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Associated Student Body through the Office of the Graduate 
Manager. The budget of the year’s operations must receive the approval of the President 
of the College. Any surplus arising in connection with student body enterprises is avail- 
able for general college purposes under the direction of the Board of Trustees. 


This charge entitles students to four meal ticket books valued at $4.50 each, good for 
regular meals served at the Student Union. 
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RESIDENCE HALLS—ROOM AND BOARD* 


Payable each semester, on or before the day of registration, in 
cash or by note bearing 6% interest. Because of uncertainty in the 


price level of basic food stuffs, the charges for board as printed below 
may be revised upward or downward by the College on one month's 
notice. 


SWAN AND WYLIE HALLS FOR MEN oecccccccncneneecneene $177.50 to $142.50 


Orr, ERDMAN AND HAINES HALLS FOR WOMEN ccccsccssesssssscseeecsseee 200.00 
A deposit of $15.00 1s required with all applications for rooms. 


LABORATORY AND SPECIAL COURSE FEES 
Payable upon notice from Comptroller's office. 


Accounting (Economics 5, 6) 20-2. $ 1.00 
Anatomy (Brorocy 51) ...._______... 


Art (fee for materials): 


Coutrse SD cece 2.50 
Courses 55, 56, 103, 155, 156... 2. 4.00 
Courses 73, 74, 173, 184.0... 3.50 
BroLocy, GEOLOGY AND PHYSICS: | 
Lower Division Courses, per laboratory PeriOd -cccccccccccctecccnee 2.50 
Upper Division Courses, per laboratory period. ccc 5.00 


CHEMISTRY, Per laboratory peri aaeeeeeeceeeeeceeeeeeese 


(Charge not to exceed $10.00 per course for undergraduates.) 


CHEMISTRY BREAKAGE FEE, the unexpended balance of which 


is refunded. 
Encursn A. 40 a eee 5.00 to 10.00 
ForEIGN Lancuaces (fee for Voice Recording) | 
French 1, 2, 3, 4, 125, Gernan I, 2,3, 4.0 ae = eet) 
Spanish 1, 2, 3, 4,125.0 eee 
PuystcaL EpucATION FOR MEN, locker AepoSitecccccvccccccccceeenmenee 3.00 


(To be refunded in accordance with posted notice.) 


1. Tacloding dinner and a credit of 40c per day on breakfast and luncheon throughout the 
semester. 
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Psycnotocy (laboratory fee): 


all SEE a es ae Sa Ne ee feet OO 
coe ncsprrenin teratoma wea 
as atc ll IE SSR SUS a a SR, NSO aE Sagi 
a ne . 4.00 
Seen sy, 150, per half-course — ee te ALA 


Practice Teacuine (Epucation 128, 135, 136, 206)... 15.00 


SPEECH EpucaTIon (fee for Voice Recording): 
Reese is0, 1/1... See owt Fe oe 


SEU TCCONOMICS 119) nn ceneeeecierreememee QAO 


Vorce (fee for Recording) 


meet) 73,74. 171, 172, 173, 174. (att .00 


MUSIC FEES* 


Payable upon notice from Comptroller's office. 
Mr. Hartitey, Mr. CHENOWETH— 
One half-hour lesson, weekly. eeccncn data cha ont 5 $ 60.00 
@eeenait-nour lessons, weekly.__»__ . 100.00 


Miss BrocKLEBANK, Mrs. HartLey, Miss STONE— 
G@eeenalt-hour lesson, weekly..._____-______----. 45.00 


Weeneit-hour lessons, weekly_.._ 80.00 

Ciass Fees 1n AppLieD Music— 

I SEALS TAE 101. CLASS. OL CW Oceans ereersniee eee wae! 4 8 8, 
tireey eke Se? A ee OO) 
Stee ee Cee Me ee POU 


"Practice Fee for Use of Upright Piano 
One-half hour daily (voice students) ........cccccssscsseccsoscecsecssscseseseseccececeseensnsnesecnannsasansesesee .. 4.00 
One hour daily ....... «sensor et A etd lk en OL EEL TOS mokele trad 0 
Practice Fee for Use ie oe Hall ere 


15 hours per semester 


an Fan 


(POCO 0000000002 900 S85 99 98S08 0050555589 SSS SOS SOSS OSES OSES OARS HG SE OSIE TESS 2 ESSSES TOSSES SOR SSS SSO O SS 


Practice Fee for Use of Music Chapel Organ 


15 hours per semester 


Sane ae te ee 


Registration Fee for any pupils accepted outside ait Seen NY iA F, 
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SPECIAL FEES 


Payable upon notice from Registrar's or Comptroller's office. 


APPOINTMENT SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. cecsseccsssesesseo $ 5,00 
Aupitor’s Fre, per half-coursé... 12.00. 
TEACHER’S CREDENTIAL FEE.............. Espanta sek 9): nwt en 5.00 
Women’s GYM SUIT... 2.00 
EacH HALF-CoursE IN EXcESS OF STUDY-LIST LIMIT... ecccseeneen 20.00: 
Late REGISTRATION, per day... 1.00 


LATE PuHyYsICcCAL EXAMINATION: 


First week after Registration... 6 1.00 

Each week thereafter... 00 
CHANGE IN SCHEDULE after first Friday of the semester.............. 2.00 
EXAMINATIONS given at an Irregular Time, each eee 1.00 
CREDIT BY SPECIAL EXAMINATION, per coursé........)2....aee 5.00 
GRADUATION FEE, -A.B.j Mi Acvecsccccciccensesseresectestccert ae 10.00. 
GRADUATION FEE, Pre-technical courses... 32 ee 25.00 


TRANSCRIPT OF CREDITS, one copy free; thereafter, per copy’ 1.00 


REFUNDS 


Two-thirds of tuition only will be refunded when a student is 
forced to withdraw within four weeks after registration. Thereafter 
a refund of one-half tuition is made only in case of sickness neces- 
sitating an absence of a half semester or more. No refund except 
for board will be made to a student who is dismissed or suspended. 
Refund for board will not be made for an absence of one week or 
less nor for the first week of a prolonged absence. No refund will 
be made of the $15.00 deposited toward second semester rental of 
a room in one of the College residence halls. In the case of music 
fees, a prorated balance, less $3.00, will be refunded. 


All refunds must be duly claimed by letter, date of receipt of 
which determines the refund period. | 


1 Transcript of credits will not be given unless outstanding obligations to Occidenta. 
College have been paid in full, or satisfactory arrangements made therefor. 


RESIDENCE FACILITIES 
AND REGULATIONS 


The residence facilities of the College include five residence halls, 
wan and Wylie Halls for men and Orr, Erdman and Haines Halls 
or women, each of which is under the supervision of a carefully 
elected head resident. Accommodations include both single and 
ouble rooms, some of which have sleeping porches. All meals are 
erved in the Student Union Dining Room and are planned from the 
iewpoint of both attractiveness and sound dietetic principles. Pro- 
isions for safeguarding the health of residence students are outlined 
n detail in the current catalogue. 


RESIDENCES: FOR MEN 


All freshman men who are not living with their parents or legal 
uardians must live in the college halls of residence. 


Additional residence facilities for men are available in the com- 
nunity. All men other than freshmen in residence may live only 
n places approved by the Chairman of the Committee on Men’s In- 
erests. Rooming or boarding houses may not be operated by students 
vithout college approval. 


RESIDENCES FOR WOMEN 


All women students, both undergraduates and graduates, who are 
1ot living with their parents or legal guardians, must live in the halls 
yf residence. Accommodations are limited and it is advisable to file 
ipplication for a room well in advance of the proposed date of 
‘ntrance to the College. 


GENERAL RESIDENCE REGULATIONS 


Applications for rooms in the Residence Halls should be sent to 
he Business office. A deposit of $15.00 is required for the reserva- 
10n of rooms, and will be applied upon the rental of the second 
semester. A refund of $10.00 will be made in case an applicant gives 
written notice to the Business office of the withdrawal of his or her 
‘pplication on or before August 15th. No refund will be made 
ufter that date. Assignment of rooms for students already in residence 


Ss made in the second semester, and for new students approximately 
he fifteenth of August. 
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Rooms are rented for the entire college year. The combine 
yearly charge for room and board is as follows: 


Orr, Erdman and Haines Halls.._._._.._____ 
Swan-and Wylie Halls See $285.00 to $355.01 
Annual house dués.. 


All rooms are equipped with necessary furnishings, including rug 
and glass curtains. The College provides for the periodical cleanin; 
of students’ rooms and for the laundry of bed linen and towels. De 
tailed information concerning furnishings and suggestions with regar 
to items to be provided by the student will be gladly furnished upo: 
request. | 


The residence halls and dining room will be closed during th 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter vacations, and the day follow 
ing Commencement. For the three days between semesters the hall 
will be open and arrangements may be made for a limited number o 
meals in the dining room. During the vacations when the halls ar 
closed, provision for supervised residence at extra cost will be mad 
for those students who have adequate reason for remaining on th 
campus. 


The College reserves the right to entertain delegates to certat 
association meetings and conventions under arrangements a 
by the residence students. 


f] 
{ 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES AND STUDENT AID 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships and Achievement Awards are given in recognition of 
icademic attainment and promise, character recommendations, stu- 
jent activity records and special examinations. Those designated as 
YJonor Scholarships involve no obligation for repayment. Applica- 
ions from prospective students for Honor Scholarships and Achieve- 
nent Awards should be filed with the Committee on Scholarships be- 
fore December first for the following academic year. The program 
for 1942-43 is as follows: 


FRESHMAN Honor ScHotarsHips: Ten awarded by the Commit- 
tee on Scholarships and two awarded through the California Scholar- 
ship Federation, with special consideration of academic achievement. 
Valued from $150.00 to $350.00. 


Junior CottEcE Honor ScuHoLarsuirs: Four awarded by the 
Committee on Scholarships and one awarded through Alpha Gamma 
Sigma. Valued from $150.00 to $300.00. 


Honor ScHotarsuirs In Course: Awarded to the four students 
in the freshman, sophomore and junior classes who attain the highest 
academic rating for the year in their respective classes. Valued at 
$300.00 if the recipient lives in a college dormitory, otherwise, $150.00. 


ACHIEVEMENT Awarps: Awarded by the Committee on Scholar- 
ships to new students, both freshmen and junior college transfers, 
with special consideration of general achievement and range of inter- 
ests. Valued from $100.00 to $250.00. 


ACHIEVEMENT Awarps In Course: Awarded by the Committee 
on Scholarships on the basis of achievement in academic work and 
student activities. Valued at $125.00 if the recipient lives in a college 
dormitory ; otherwise, $75.00. 


Donor ScHorarsuips: Awarded by the Committee on Scholar- 
ships with the approval of respective donors. Valued from $100.00 
to $250.00. 


GraDUATE ScHoLarsHIps: Awarded by the Committee on Scho- 
larships upon recommendation from the Graduate Committee. Valued 


at $225.00 


LaFayETTE CoLLeEGE EXCHANGE SCHOLARSHIP: Awarded to sop- 
homore or junior men students for a year’s study at Lafayette Col- 
lege. Selections are made on the basis of academic record and capac- 
ity to represent Occidental College. Valued at $300.00. 
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RHODES SCHOLARSHIP: Nominations for this award are made b 
the Rhodes Scholarship Committee. Nominees compete with appli 
cants from other colleges and universities in the Western area, / 
three-year graduate scholarship to Oxford University, valued q 
$1,950.00 per year. Temporarily suspended, 1941-42. 


| 


LIST OF SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


Tue BipwELL SCHOLARSHIP FuND, an endowment of twenty-three thousan: 
five hundred dollars, administered by the Board of Christian Education of th 
Presbyterian Church, the income of which is available, annually, for scholarshi 
aid for worthy Student. $975.0 


THe Mary ANnpbREWS CLARK AND THE Mary MArGARET MILLER Memor 
IAL SCHOLARSHIP, established by Mrs. Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. and Mrs. J. M 
Newell and Anna B. Clark, the income of which is available for scholarshi: 


BID ore antcedesnceneonsnede winewensitnstsonshalsmtennetesspecstutarselconscossetne lief $87.5, 


THE Horace CLELAND SCHOLARSHIP, established by the Alumni Association 
in honor of the Rev. T. Horace Cleland, ’03, is awarded to a member of th 
junior or senior class who seems most entitled to it on the basis of need, merit 
and scholarship. ......22..--:sccssecoseserasetoncpienesenssessolennennssaudeceall en $250.0: 


Tue Apert B. CuTreErR SCHOLARSHIP, a bequest of twenty thousand dollar 
from the estate of Mrs. Florence O. Cutter in memory of her husband, th 
income from which is available for scholarship aid to worthy and needy stu 
dents, the amount to be divided equally between two men and tw 


WOMEN, ons coccn chen scineb dn catnaccdeces lasadpsncepSonevsencsesereusecaneeseccuestewasi/ lems gl taste $900.0 
Tue Feperatep Arp Society SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the women o 
Los Angeles Presbytery to a woman of worth and need... ee $270.0! 


THE THropore C. KorTHEN ScHoLarsuHip, a fund of two thousand dollar’ 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. Koethen of Eagle Rock, in honor of thei, 
son. The fund is in trust with the First Presbyterian Church of Eagle Rock. 
the scholarship is available each year to a young man preparing for missionary 
work, or to a son of a miSSIOMALY....---....-...0.-c-0g0bcsenacerstese eee $250.0 


Tue Rosert Grant Martin GRrapUATE SCHOLARSHIP in English, establishec 
by the Board of Trustees in 1931, in honor of Dr. Robert Grant Martin, Pro 
fessor of English 1924-31 iicc3 enced osc ec ee $225, 0( 


THE ArtHUR NosleE AND Frances W. Nosie SCHOLARSHIP, a gilt 0: 
$11,175.00 by Mr. and Mrs. Noble, the income from which is to be awarded to < 
young man and a young woman of “ability and promise” at the end of tht 
freshman year. | 


Tue Pan-HELLENIC SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the Pan-Hellenic Coun. 
cil of Occidental College to a woman of worth and need.........---.-ceccccececeeeeee $175. 0 


Tue H. B. Sittiman SCHOLARSHIP, received peeve through the Board of 
Education of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. Accuses $50.0 


Tue Sigma AtpHa Iota Music ScHorarsuHip, given annually by the Occi: 
dental College chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota to an upper division music majo! 
of high musicianship’ and need... $125.0¢ 


Tue Peary Tirrin Memoriat Funp, thirty thousand dollars, given by Dr 
and Mrs. W. W. Tiffin, in memory of their daughter, the income from which is 
available for scholarship awards. 
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‘SpeciaL ScHoLarsHiPs: In addition to the list given above, a considerable 
n is annually received from friends of the College for scholarship aid. The 
‘count varies. During the year 1940-41 it amounted to approximately $16,000.00. 


‘The following funds are held by the Board of Trustees as endowment, the 
some from which is restricted to scholarships: 
) 


WER crid Mics, Robert Joa cece sentence eect ee $ 2,000.00 
I YS 6] sO SO aE Been nie $e) 325120 
a se SR ee eS oT $ 1,500.00 


‘Crawford, C. G—Income subject to annuities for several years, 
Waemende then available for scholarships. .........-..........-csseccesseseeeceneesees 


shi $ 1,000.00 
a a i Ia le aes a OR $ 1,000.00 
meemeartin, gift of Kate C. Hoover a -ne-tscnncescereenceeeeenteee $ 5,000.00 
) Se a nC a PO $ 1,000.00 
Schoonover, Mrs. L., gift of Miss Mary BChoonOvereie ate. $ 663.83 
Sa se el A i i Sie ERE $ 1,000.00 
nace gaenptess ctw baetnnsnnvovc reson savtecedinorecont $14,000.00 


“Tue Cuurcu SCHOLARSHIPS: Scholarships founded in the early days of the 
yllege by the following churches: ; 


Gmmeerpe hirst Presbyterian Church of Glendale................-..-.-.--------0- $ 1,000.00 

-(b) The Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles....................-.-. $ 1.000.00 

| (eye The First Presbyterian Church, Long Beach......0........-----ceene-+- $ 1,000.00 

| Cd) The First Presbyterian Church, Santa Monica....................---------- $ 1,000.00 

tees the First Presbyterian Church, Santa Ana.......-.-.-..---------e- $ 1,000.00 
PRIZES 


_ Prizes FoR Oratory: The sum of $100.00 is given annually by 
r. Martin Dwelle Kneeland of Claremont to be used as prizes in two 
ratorical contests. One contest is to be upon the theme of World 
a ; the other upon The Relationship of Religion and Social 
iolence. 


THe Martin DweLLE KNEELAND Prize Funp. From this fund 
1 annual award is made. This may be given once in his or her col- 
ge course to a student preparing for the ministry or other religious 
ork who has shown good all around scholarship and character and 
in need of financial assistance. 


wel UO DENT ALD 


Occidental College endeavors to assist desirable students who are 
1 need of financial aid and who expect to graduate from this institu- 
on. Such aid takes five forms: Scholarships, achievement awards, 
rants of aid, loans and employment. The student should understand, 
owever, that he can not rely wholly upon any or all of these forms 
f aid to meet the costs of tuition and living. Freshmen or new 
udents of advanced standing, before enrolling, should have funds 
aficient to defray expenses for at least one semester. It is difficult 
or a new student to establish himself satisfactorily during the first 
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semester in college if he is engaged in remunerative work. Expe 
ence has shown that most students who attempt to meet the larg 
part of their college expenses by outside work pay too heavy a pri 
either in impaired physical well-being or in an unsatisfactory acaden 
record. Some assistance should be available from parents, relatiy 
or friends. The Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid glad 
undertakes the consideration of individual problems. 


Applications for assistance are carefully investigated by the cor 
mittee and assistance is granted only under the following regulation 


1. Students who receive financial assistance are expected 
(a) To submit a planned budget and to live economically. 


(b) To maintain satisfactory scholarship. Assistance may ; 
withdrawn from any student who falls below an average grade | 
“C” in any semester’s work. 


(c) To live in harmony with the ideals and regulations of t: 
institution. 


(d) To spend a major part of the summer vacation in some kii\ 
of remunerative employment. | 


2. Any student receiving financial assistance of any type frei 
the College is expected to confer with representatives of the Cor 
mittee on Scholarships and Student Aid before assuming any ne 
financial obligation not anticipated at the time aid was granted. TI: 
includes pledging to social organizations, membership in which i- 
creases one’s budget by approximately one hundred dollars per yea: 


Grants oF Arp: A very limited number of “Grants” are ava- 
able to freshmen of high character with good scholastic and citize- 
ship records who have not qualified for scholarship awards and w) 
are in definite need of financial assistance. Only those students wl 
be considered who give promise of success in college work and w) 
intend to graduate from Occidental College. | 


Moray REPAYABLE GRANTS: Grants are available to a select! 
number of students, primarily sophomores, who need financial assi: 
ance, on the basis of a statement of intention to repay as able aft 
graduation. The amount available each year depends directly up! 
the repayments from graduates who have shared in the benefits ! 
this revolving fund. By action of the Board of Trustees in 1935 tl 
fund is designated as THE WILLIAM Warp MEmoriat Loan Funp. 


EMPLOYMENT: Where students find it necessary to work, t? 
Committee on Student Aid endeavors to assist in discovering emplc 
ment opportunities. Numerous campus jobs are open to studen, 
preference being given to those who have been at Occidental one yes 
and to those who have proved satisfactory in work previously assig’ 
ed to them. The National Youth Administration augments colle: 


| 
| 
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nds in providing employment. Most of the jobs assigned to stu- 
ents receiving these funds are of research nature designed to develop 
dividual initiative and skill. Work standards and wage rates are on 
le same basis as those for jobs provided through college funds. An 
aployment grading system is in effect on the campus and the em- 
joyment grade of each student worker is permanently recorded by 
‘mesters in the college files. 


Loans: Financial assistance is available to sophomores, juniors 
id seniors from various loan funds. Loans are repayable and 
iterest bearing in accordance with the specific terms of the note. 
he committee may require the signature of a guarantor or satisfac- 
ry collateral. Students who borrow from the loan funds agree to 
ike no graduate or professional study except with the approval in 
riting of the Committee on Student Aid, until after the outstanding 
vligation has been paid. 


LIST OF LOAN FUNDS 


The following revolving student loan funds are held in trust by the Board 
| Trustees and are administered by the Committee on Student Aid: 


9 ul a $ 507.81 
III CP MTC ONES. -_-_:. .- =. -conneaocne-encecnaaneesnernecconees-cowese 100.00 
The John Willis Baer Memorial Loan Fund........................ 2,025.00 
TET FS OULUCS boo... nen naan nn noev orc annepacennceneecnanenenscenanes 5,000.00 
RENE sPaniCt-— DEQUES EL... ----<e-aee-ceencaccesnceccacececesccveneneeee 3,500.00 
The Thomas G. Burt Loan Fund—Miscellaneous Gifts...... 9,733.82 
James Ross Clark—Gift of Mrs. J. R. Clark......................-- 5,050.09 
Sallie Glass Cleland—Gift of Mary Stewart..................-.... 500.00 
The Mary Cunningham Fund—Gift of Occidental 
EPR S11 oo ooo ooo ona coco necceenwnecnsnnveecacctnevnenquanctee 2,527.33 
BB SS 65 | 9 a 1,000.00 
ICSC SLICED ARS 0 a 0) 6 | 5 ee 610.00 
Memeeeetiarina College Club... ac. -cecceceeenecaesnennnoreceveneassoen 1,000.00 
eeace @raman—Gilt of C, P. Erdman... -.....-cccceneneceoce 1,000.00 
SEN En 125.00 
Occidental Faculty Women’s Club......................22.--...:csssecesees 3,199.51 
nM Scares) —— (ai ft eo ncn ie eenecnntncnenctcoennneese 7,000.00 
ire TONNSON— Bequest... ..-.-.----..--c--<-<eeceneaecoee---enee---- 5632.91 
renin Mother's Clb oo. aecn case acaeceosecenseneenneeeecomns 332.53 
CTT SS tf 5,000.00 
Euclid W. and Elizabeth C. McBride..............--.-.--:-----cesee---+++ 5,000.00 
Frank H. MacPherson—Gift and Bequest.........--------+-+--------+ 5,028.50 
Zechariah D. Matthus—Gift of Mrs. Z. B. Matthus............ 5,000.00 
Charlie Louise Montgomery—Santa Ana Chapter, U.D.C. 380.91 
Seeley W. Mudd—Gift of Mrs. S. W. Mudd... 3,600.00 
Occidental No. 1—Gift of Clarence J. Gamble.................----- 11,159.62 
ee cerenennens 89.60 
Moectaalsappa (Delta Chapter)... -.--..nn-.cc---en--eneconneon-s 750.50 
Phi Gamma Delta Mother’s Club..............-.-:0.---0ccec-c-----eeoee-ee 50.00 
GEES SSI calla np GOS 5,000.00 
SEE ViaTIEI DHOMPSON—Gilt.......-. a ----encecncsesecnnse-censeeoecee 1,750.00 
Bee OTe —Gott nae acta sc se een neeeeee 5,000.00 


The William S. Young Loan Fund—Board of Christian 
Education, Presbyterian Church. .........ssssssscsssscssssccecceeoeee 8,361.81 
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The following organizations maintain active interest in making loan fund 
available to Occidental students: 

Alhambra Rotary Club. 

American Association of University Women, Glendale Branch. 

American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch. 

Beta Phi Delta Sorority. 

Beverly Hills Woman’s Club. 

Business and Professional Women’s Club of Pasadena. 

Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club. 

Ebell Club of Los Angeles. 


bs Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority: The Myrtle Thompson-Ida Uzzelle Mesoris 
und. | 


Hollywood Rotary Club. 

Los Angeles Rotary Club. 

Los Feliz Women’s Club. 

Omega Mu Pi. 

Pasadena College Women’s Club. 
Shakespeare Club of Pasadena. 
Twentieth Century Club of Eagle Rock. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND STUDENT AID 


Students of Occidental College pay approximately three-fourth’ 
the cost of their education through tuition. To meet this ever-ex 
panding differential between tuition fees and cost per student an 
to equip the institution thoroughly for its larger work increased en 
dowment is sought. Two hundred thousand dollars is desired t¢ 
build up the scholarship and loan funds to the point where student: 
of character and promise may receive four years of college training 


The College invites its friends who are particularly interested 1 
this phase of its work to subscribe to these funds. Specific informa 
tion concerning the administration of these funds may be secure 
from the President or Dean of the College. 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Occidental College occupies a campus of one hundred twenty acres 
the northeast section of Los Angeles, five miles from the City Hall 
1d midway between the communities of Pasadena and Hollywood. 
he campus lies on the slope of a low range of hills, and the location 
‘ buildings and treatment of landscaping have been planned to take 
Il advantage of this hillside situation. A pictorial booklet is avail- 
le upon request, which portrays in some measure the beauty of the 
mpus. 


The present material equipment includes sixteen major buildings 
id several other structures, such as the Hillside Theatre, the Little 
heatre, the Women’s Gymnasium, and the Athletic Stadium. A 
vimming pool, six tennis courts and two athletic fields provide ample 
creational and athletic facilities. All of the buildings and landscap- 
g have been planned by one firm of architects, thus incorporating a 
ufication of design which is harmonious and pleasing. 


Tue CENTRAL QuaADRANGLE was relandscaped in 1937 under a 
mprehensive plan developed by Mrs. Beatrix Farrand, landscape 
msultant, and Myron Hunt and H. C. Chambers, college architects, 
ith funds provided by Mr. Alphonzo E. Bell, ’95. 


_ Jounson Hatt is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Johnson of 
os Angeles, who are credited with various other generosities to the 
ollege. In Johnson Hall are located the Administrative offices, and 
»proximately thirty faculty offices and class rooms. In the building 
ia chapel of Old English type, known as Alumni Hall, seating four 
indred fifty. Erected 1914. 


_ Fowter Hatt, erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler of 
asadena by his daughter and grand-daughter, provides class rooms, 
lboratories and offices for the science departments. The Calvin O. 
sterly Memorial Museum of Natural Science is also located in this 
tilding. Erected 1914. 


Tue Mary Norton Carp Lisrary is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. 
lorton in memory of her daughter, Mrs. E. P. Clapp. In addition 
t the reference, periodical and stack rooms, this building also pro- 
\des a number of seminar rooms. Erected 1924. 


James Swan Hatt, at the west side of the main quadrangle, is a 
1sidence hall for men, erected by Mrs. Frances B. Swan of Pasa- 
(na as a tribute to her husband. It accommodates fifty-five men. 
lected 1914, 


1 
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HERBERT G. WYLIE HALL, a new men’s residence named in 
of a generous patron of the college and a member of the Bo 
Trustees, is a building which combines many modern feature 
student housing and provides rooms for fifty men. Erected 1940, 


BertHa Harton Orr HAtt, the first unit of the group of 
dences for women, was given by William Meade Orr in mem 
his wife. This hall offers living quarters to sixty freshman w 
Erected 1925. 


GRACE CARTER ERDMAN Hatt, the second of the residence 
women, was built in memory of the wife of Professor Pard 
man. It was made possible by gifts from Mrs. Calvin Parde 
Charles R. Erdman, Professor Erdman, and friends. Erdman 
accommodates seventy upperclass women. Erected 1927. 


Hanes Hatt, built in honor of Mr. Francis Haines a 
Mary Orr Haines, his wife, who have long been friends anc 
neighbors of the college, is the third of the residences for 
This building accommodates seventy-five students. Erected 1 


Heten G. Emmons Memoria is the gift of G. E. Emm 
memory of his wife. This building is a health center for the t1 
ment of minor illness. Erected 1936. . 

THE Rosert FREEMAN STUDENT UNION serves as a center for thi 
social and hospitable side of campus life. In addition to a spaciou 
banquet hall and dining room, it provides a tea room, soda and lunch) 
eon room, social rooms for men and women, student body offices anc 
a faculty club room. This building also contains the central heatins 
plant. About twenty friends of the college joined in the gift of thi: 
building. Erected 1928. 


Tue Music Buitprinc, providing departmental offices, practici 
rooms and an organ studio, is in the form of a quadrangle adjacen 
to the Thorne Auditorium. The building and its equipment are thi 
gift of several friends of the college. Erected 1929. | 


BELLE WILBER THORNE HALL, the college auditorium, was erecte(’ 
by Charles H. Thorne. a trustee, in memory of his wife. In additio1) 
to the auditorium, seating one thousand, the building provides a larg' 
stage, practice and rehearsal rooms for drama and choral groups, am 
other facilities for the Music and Speech Departments. The four 
manual Skinner organ is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Euclid W. McBrid | 
of Pasadena. Erected 1938. | 


THE PresIDENT’s RESIDENCE is built in the American 
style of architecture and is located north of the women’s 
halls in a grove of beautiful oaks. Erected 1922. 
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RESIDENCES FOR THE DEAN OF THE FACULTY AND THE COMPTROL- 
eR occupy hillside locations adjacent to the Greek Theatre. Both 
ouses are of the California Monterey style of architecture. Erected 


932. 


THe WomeEN’s GyMNASIUM contains the usual facilities and 
quipment for Physical Education work and accommodates the offices 
f the Deprtment of Physical Education for Women. Erected 1922. 


Tue W. C. Patrerson StapiumM AND ATHLETIC FIELD, named in 
onor of a friend and trustee, was erected by Mrs. Patterson. The 
fadium has a seating capacity of five thousand five hundred, and 
rovides a football field, baseball diamond, track, and other equip- 
rent and facilities for physical training and outdoor sports. Erected 
916. 


- Tue Atumni GymMNasivM, a reinforced concrete structure situated 
outh of Patterson Stadium, provides a first-class basket-ball floor 
nd offices for the Department of Physical Education for Men. It 
as constructed from gifts by Alumni and the Associated Students. 
rected 1926. 


Tue E. S. Fretp Memoriar Burtpine and the Tayvtor SWIMMING 
oot complete the ensemble of the Alumni Gymnasium, providing 
cker rooms, laundry rooms and an open-air steam-heated swimming 
ool. The pool is protected from cross-drafts by a roofed arcade. 
he pool was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. Hartley Taylor and their 
aughter, Mary Barbara Taylor, ’29, and the Field Building honors 
Heh E. S. Field, first president of the Board of Trustees. Erected 


_ There are six Tennis Courts on the campus, three of which are 
1¢ gift of Mr. A. E. Bell, ’95, president of the Board of Trus- 
tes, and one the gift of A. C. Way of San Marino. 


_ Tue Hitsipe Tueatre. The first unit of this structure is the 
ift of the Eagle Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, 95, Mr. 
Villiam Meade Orr, Mrs. Calvin Pardee, and other friends of the 
ollege. In the main it is Greek in design, but has a raised stage 
d a circular orchestral pit approached by a stepped ramp. The 
eatre has a seating capacity of approximately five thousand, and 
noted for its picturesque location and remarkable acoustic proper- 
Erected 1925, 


% 


Gates. Three of the four entrances to the campus are marked by 
amental gates erected: by the following persons: 


Alumni Avenue—William Meade Orr. 
Westdale Avenue—Mrs. Mary C. Pardee. 
Ridgeview Avenue—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Van E. Thompson. 


CAMPUS ACTIVITIES AND ORGANIZATION 


The limited enrollment at Occidental College offers ample oppo 
tunity for every student to participate in student government an 
campus activities. The activity program is well-rounded and prc 
vides for almost every type of individual and group expression, | 
most cases activities are carried on under the sponsorship of studer 
groups or societies. The students of the College maintain sever: 
semi-social or special interest groups and social organizations, each o 
which has a faculty sponsor. An Activity Coordinator is appointe 
by the Executive Committee of the Associated Students and a Com 
mittee on Student Life is one of the standing committes of the Facu! 
ty. Through these representatives every attempt is made to maintai 
a balance between academic and extra-curricular activities. 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE | 


An active student association, operating under a constitution an 
by-laws, controls certain student enterprises under the supervisio 
of the College administration and functions through its Executiv 
Committee, which includes the following elected officers: Th 
president, vice-president and secretary of the student body, the presi 
dent of the Associated Men Students, the president of the Asso 
ciated Women Students, and representatives from athletics, forensic: 
dramatics, music, and “The Occidental.” The Graduate Manage 
and a faculty representative are also members of the Executive Com 
mittee. The Committee meets twice a month to discuss studen 
problems, plan social events, promote student activities on the campus 
and reflect student attitudes on questions of administrative policy 
The activities of the Association are financed by a fee of $12.50 pe 
semester. By Action of the Associated Students, this fee is require 
of all undergraduates and is collected by the College. The fund thu 
created is administered by the Executive Committee of the Associate! 
Students through the office of the Graduate Manager. 


THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 


The Associated Women Students, an organization to which al 
women students automatically belong, fosters and promotes the col 
lege interests with which its members as a unit are particularly con 
cerned. It sponsors much of the social activity of women students 
Through it the upperclass women try at the beginning of the year ti 
establish right social relationships for women entering the College 
Special and individual guidance for new women is accomplishe( 
through a sponsor system. Sponsors are carefully selected from 
upperclass women who have demonstrated their understanding | 
college problems and their interest in new women. . 

The A.W.S. organization consists of an Executive Board and at 
auxiliary Council. It annually appoints the Women’s Tribunal 
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lich is a court composed of six members from the upper classes. 
lis board has as its objective the maintenance of the traditions 
d ideals of the College. The president of A.W.S. is a member 
the Executive Committee of the Associated Students and of the 
udent Affairs Committee. All duties and activities of the A.W.S. 
> carried on in cooperation with the Dean of Women and the 
rector of Residence and Social Activities. 


The organization is a member of the Southern California Inter- 
llegiate Conference of Associated Women Students and of the 
estern Section of the General Association of Women Students. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 


The Associated Men Students’ organization is concerned with 
> welfare and functioning of the men’s activities on the campus. 
not only sponsors social life, but also maintains a scholarship fund 
9m which a worthy student is given assistance each year. One 
n’s assembly each week is sponsored by the association. One of 
2 main events of the year is the Annual Men’s Visiting Day which 
ords an opportunity for contact with students from high schools 
d junior colleges. An annual men’s dinner is held also each year, 
th some prominent person as speaker. 


The A.M.S. Council is composed of six representatives of various 
n’s organizations and two elected members at large. From this 
oup there is elected a secretary. The president of A.M.S. is elected 

the men of the college. He is a member of the Executive Com- 
ttee of the Associated Students. 


ATHLETICS 


The department of Physical Education promotes many forms of 
ercollegiate and intramural sport for men and women. As a mem- 
r of the Southern California Conference, Occidental College each 
ar schedules formal contests with members of that Conference as 
Il as with other leading colleges and universities of the Pacific 
ast. Opportunity is given for tennis, boxing, wrestling, football, 
seball, track, swimming, water polo, cross-country, fencing, hand- 
ll, basketball, tumbling, and gymnastics. The College believes in 
d encourages all forms of wholesome athletizs and outdoor recrea- 
n and carefully guards the physical well-being of its students. 


The College has no legal responsibility for injuries or other 
mages suffered by students in any activities on or off the campus, 
in travel to and from said activities, or for any expense in con- 
ction therewith. This applies to students training for athletics or 
tticipating in either intramural or intercollegiate contests of any 
id or resulting from participation in other events. Students who 
Zage in such activities do so voluntarily and assume the risks in- 
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cident thereto. See Health Regulations on pages 14-15 for more de 
tailed statement of service and expenses. | 


FORENSICS AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


For all students interested in oratory, public discussion, an 
debate the College offers every opportunity. Both men and wome 
maintain an active forensic schedule which includes colleges 0) 
Northern and Southern California as well as periodical encounter 
with universities from the East and Middle West. Forensic activity 
is placed upon a purely voluntary basis and the extent and scop 
of its schedule is dependent only upon the ambition and capacity 
of those participating. During each year the Speech departmen 
presents several lively student symposiums before the student bod) 
on questions of immediate interest. A chapter of Tau Kappa Alpha! 
national honorary forensic fraternity, is established in the College 


Radio programs are broadcast regularly by the College from som 
of the major studios. These programs afford to students in the 
Speech and Music departments an opportunity for practical experience 
in radio work. | 


Students interested in dramatic production maintain an organizatior 
known as the Occidental Players. This group in cooperation with the 
department of Speech Education produces several plays each year. 
Many of these are staged and directed entirely by students. One 
production, either a play or an operetta, usually is given each yeai 
in the Hillside Theater. 


MUSIC 


Men and women interested in music find an outlet through organ 
izations which are exceedingly active in the course of the year. 


The Orchestra presents a home concert each season, plays for the 
opera and other college programs. Certain members are selected 
to play each spring with the All-College Symphony Orchestra 11 
Santa Barbara. 


The College Choir, numbering one hundred and fifty voices, 1s 
composed of the members of both Glee Clubs and other students who 
wish to sing. The Choir presents two oratorios each year and assists 
at the college convocations, commencement exercises, etc. | 


The Glee Clubs are formed by men and women who have gained 
their membership as a result of ability shown in competitive trials 
at the opening of the college year. Each club annually gives a home 
concert, makes a tour of approximately a week, presents a number 
of programs in various communities adjacent to the campus al 
participates in the Southern California Glee Club Contest. 


The Band plays for many of the student assemblies and athletic 
contests. 


\ 


i 
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| 
STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


_ The college newspaper, “The Occidental,” appears weekly during 
ie school year. “La Encina,” the annual, is published in May. Both 
f these publications are edited, managed and staffed by students 
4d afford excellent opportunities for experience to those who are 
\terested in journalism. The editor of “The Occidental” is elected 
y the student body and is a member of the Executive Committee of 
ie Associated Students. The editor of “La Encina” is appointed by 


‘e Executive Committee. 
j 


_ A “Handbook” of information is issued at the beginning of each 
‘hool year under the auspices of the student body. 


| 


HONORARY ORGANIZATIONS 
| The Phi Beta Kappa Society, the first Greek letter fraternity in 


1e United States, was founded at the College of William and Mary, 
‘ecember 5, 1776. The Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta 
‘appa is the Delta of California, established in 1926. The members 
1 course are elected on the basis of excellence in scholarship and 
90d moral character. Not more than one-eighth of the senior class 
ho are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts may be elected ; 
ne-third of this quota may be elected on the basis of their standing 
: the end of the junior year. Elections may also be made from 
iccidental alumni or others who have attained distinction in the field 
f liberal arts or in the learned professions. 


Honor societies are maintained by senior men and women. That 
f the men is known as D.O., to which not more than fifteen men 
iay be elected at the end of the junior year on the basis of outstand- 
ig character, activity and scholarship. The women’s organization 
called Dranzen; not more than ten junior women are elected at the 
ad of each year in recognition of their contribution to Occidental 
irough scholarship, service, leadership, interest in freshman women, 
iaracter and personality. 


Tiger Claws, a service club based on recognition of participation 
1 student activities, is an organization of sophomore and junior men 
hich aims to foster school spirit and loyalty. Eight new members 
re selected each year from the freshman class. 


Other honorary groups include Kappa Nu Sigma, history and 
dlitical science fraternity, Sigma Alpha Iota, national music fratern- 
y for women majoring or minoring in music; Phi Epsilon Kappa, 
ational physical education fraternity; Phi Kappa Alpha, economics 
raternity; and Book and Candle, which elects its members from 
pperclassmen majoring or minoring in foreign language. 


OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 


| Other semi-social or special interest groups maintained by the 
udents include the following organizations: The “O” Club, made up 


| 
| 


pi aa 
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of men who have won a varsity letter in a major sport; Press Club 

Dial-Laurean, women’s literary society ; Cosmopolitan Club; Varron. 

ian, library club; Art Club; Philosophy Club; Women’s Athletic 
Association; Occidental Players; and Pre-Medical Club. The Studeni 
Christian Association is organized for the promotion of religious in- 

terests. The Freshman women and Sophomore Women have or. 

ganizations which promote campus activity and service. 


Social organizations for both men and women are in existence 
on the campus. The men’s organizations are the fraternities of Alpha 
Tau Omega, Phi Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon and Kappa 
Sigma; and a non-fraternity group, the Indevendent Students’ Or- 
ganization. The women’s groups are: Non-Resident Women, Alpha 
Sorority, Beta Phi Delta, Delta Omicron Tau, Gamma Kappa Theta, 
Kappa Epsilon Chi and Zeta Tau Zeta. 7 


OCCIDENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
(Organized 1894) 


Every person who has completed at least one semester of under- 
graduate work at Occidental College is entitled to membership in the 
Occidental Alumni Association upon graduation of his class. Grad- 
uate students who have completed a year of work at the College 
are also eligible for membership in the Association. The Association, 
which is under the direction of the Alumni Council, seeks to con- 
tribute to the upbuilding of Occidental and to strengthen the bond 
which exists between the College and its former students. It pub- 
lishes a magazine, “The Alumnus,” which has five issues per year. 
Local Occidental Alumni Clubs are organized in several different 
communities. One member of the Board of Trustees is elected each 
year by the Alumni Association to serve for a term of three years. 
and the interests of the College and the Alumni Association are more 
closely integrated through this representation. 


The Occidental Alumni Association is a member of the American 
Alumni Council through which it has contact with the activities of 
similar groups throughout the country. | 


Part II 
ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


REGISTRATION 


_ Registration booklets are issued at the beginning of each semes- 
er to all students entitled to register for that semester. Upon com- 
letion of the procedure outlined therein the booklet is approved by 
he student’s adviser and countersigned by the Comptroller and the 
Registrar. The student is then given a certificate of registration 
howing the courses for which he is enrolled. Students previously 
natriculated who fail to register at the appointed time and all students 
vho fail to return registration booklets on the day they are issued 
vill be charged a fee of one dollar for each day of delay. 


ShUDYILISTS 


Each student at the time of registration must select with the 
igned approval of his official adviser the course of study which he 
ntends to pursue. All courses for which college credit is desired 
nust appear on this study-list. No student will be admitted to any 
lasses or exercises of the College except as authorized by his cer- 
ificate of registration and study-list. 


In making their study-lists lower division and special students 
nay be advised by any member of the Committee on Registration. 
\s soon as selection has been made of the group or department in 
vhich a student is chiefly interested or intends to do his major 
vork, advice should be sought from the committee of advisers for 
his proposed major subject. 


Students interested in obtaining a teachers’ credential must con- 
ult the head of the School of Education before beginning the work 
'f the upper division. 


During the first week of a semester a student may change his 
tudy-list without fee through formal petition approved by his ad- 
iser, by the instructors whose courses are involved, and by the 
Xegistrar. A fee of two dollars is charged for each change after the 
irst Friday of the semester. No course may be entered after the 
econd Friday of the semester, nor may a course be discontinued after 
he fourth Friday of the semester without incurring a grade of failure. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is measured in 
erms of full-courses and half-courses. No student may register for 
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less than three full-courses, or equivalent, in any semester without 
special permission. The maximum program for freshmen is four 
subjects (either full-courses or half-courses) during each semester,* 
No sophomore normally will be allowed to take more than five sub-. 
jects in any one semester.* These subjects may be distributed as. 
follows: four full-courses and one half-course, three full-courses and’ 
two half-courses, or two full-courses and three half-courses. In the 
upper division no student may register, without special permission, 
for more than four full-courses and one half-course or three full-’ 
courses and three half-courses. Required physical education activity 
courses and work in applied music, subject to the limitations outlined 
on page 115-116, may be taken in addition to the maximum study-list 
limits outlined above. 


If a student’s record at the end of a semester indicates any un- 
finished work or scholastic deficiencies his maximum program for the 
following semester will be limited to one half-course less than that. 
normally permitted a student in his classification. | 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations are held regularly at the close of each semester and 
are required of all students. Mid-semester examinations may also be 
required as a partial basis for mid-semester reports. Failure to take 
or to pass any regular, mid-semester, or other course examinations | 
will result in such deficiencies and disqualifications as instructors may 
impose. A fee of one dollar is charged for an examination given at | 
an irregular time or to make up a deficiency. 


y 


SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 


A student’s scholastic standing is indicated by the following | 
grades: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, barely passing; Inc., in 
complete; Con., Condition; F, Failure. 


An Incomplete (Inc.) indicates that although the work done 1s 
of passing grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished be- | 
cause of illness or for some other reason over which the student has 
no control. This grade is given only with the written permission of | 
the Dean of the Faculty. An Incomplete may be removed in such 
manner as the instructor may determine. | 


A Condition (Con.) indicates that the work is not of passing grade 
but that the deficiency may be removed by an examination or through 
some other method approved by the instructor. If removed, no higher. 
grade than D may be given. No condition may be removed within | 
two weeks after the close of the semester in which it was incurred. — 


*Exceptions may be made in lower division programs which include a half-course » 
in creative art. For further information consult the Registrar or the head of the 
Department of Art. | 


| 
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| ; teas ; : 

‘When a Condition or Failure is given, the instructor is required 
(file with the Dean of the Faculty a written statement, explaining 
) reason for the grade. In the case of a Condition, this statement 


st include also an outline of the additional work required to re- 
ive the Condition. 


-A Condition or an Incomplete becomes a Failure if not removed 
shin one calendar year of the date on which it was incurred. 


Students registered for graduate credit in those courses for which 
riduate credit may be obtained toward either the General Secondary 
“edential or the degree of Master of Arts may be given one of two 
rides: “P,” indicating satisfactory graduate work, or “F,” indicating 
‘ling or unsatisfactory graduate work. Graduate students regis- 
«ed in other courses are graded in accordance with the regular 
y\ding system for undergraduates. In exceptional cases a graduate 
ident’s grade may be deferred (Def.) by the instructor in charge of 
}: course. Where this is done a grade of “P” must be filed within 
)2 year in order to receive credit for the course. 


GRADE POINTS 


The grade point system is used to indicate the standard of scholar- 

Ip of the student. Under this system grade points are assigned for 
sh course according to the following scale: Six grade points per 
1 f-course for a grade of A; four grade points per half-course for 
1 rade of B; two grade points per half-course for a grade of C. No 
z.de points are allowed for a grade of D. For each Condition or 
Filure, two grade points per half-course are deducted. A student’s 
x.de point average is determined by dividing the total number of 
x.de points which he receives at the end of a semester by twice the 
anber of half-courses for which he was registered during that 
s¢1ester. 


An Incomplete is not taken into account in estimating this aver- 
a. Upon the removal either of an Incomplete or a Condition, how- 
evr, the student’s permanent record is changed to show the resultant 
y.de point average. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


‘To be in regular standing a student must maintain a grade point 
avrage Of not less than 1.00. Failure to attain such an average at 
tt end of a semester entails the following penalties for the ensuing 
siester: (a) for a grade point average of less than 1.00 but not 
bow 0.70—warning; (b) for a grade point average below 0.70— 
p»bation. A student on warning who fails to maintain a grade point 
a\rage of 1.00 during the following semester is placed on probation. 
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The program of a student on warning or on probation or who 
record for the previous semester shows an Incomplete, Condition ¢ 
Failure, is limited to one half-course less than that normally permitte 
a student in his classification. 


A student who is passing in less than two and one-half semest 
full-courses, or equivalent, at the end of a semester or a student o 
probation who fails to attain a grade point average of 1.00 for tt 
following semester is subject to disqualification. 


A student whose general scholastic record is unsatisfactory ma 
be placed on probation or disqualified at any time by the Facult 
Committee on Student Conduct and Scholarship. | 


All first disqualifications are for one semester. During th 
period the student’s record will not be transferred with honorab 
dismissal. No credit will be given by Occidental College for wo1 
completed at another institution by a student who has been disqual 
fied. After an absence of one semester a student who has been di 
qualified may be reinstated with the consent of the Dean of tt 
Faculty. Under normal conditions a second disqualification is pe: 
manent. All disqualifications become a part of the student’s perma 
ent record. 


A minimum grade point average of 1.00 for a student’s entire cour: 
is required for graduation. Standards of scholarship in major an 
minor subjects are stated under the rules governing majors ar 
minors. 


Reports on the scholastic standing of each student are made ne: 
the middle and at the close of each semester. The mid-semester r' 
ports, however, do not become a permanent part of the student 
record. : 


ATTENDANCE 


In general, the College requires regular attendance of studen 
at classes and at chapel and assembly exercises. Specific rules go 
erning attendance and outlining the penalties imposed for absenc' 
are published with the schedule of classes at the beginning of eat 
semester. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


With the consent of the Dean of the Faculty, and upon appl 
cation to the Registrar, a student in good standing who finds” 
necessary to withdraw from the College may be granted leave ( 
absence or honorable dismissal. A student who discontinues h 
work without complying with these requirements receives Failut! 
for all courses in which he was registered at the time of withdrawit 
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om college, loses his privilege of re-registration and forfeits his 
tht to honorable dismissal. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


The class in which a student is to be ranked is determined as 
llows: 


FresHMAN: The meeting in full of all entrance requirements as 
tlined on pages 16-18. 


-SopHomore: The completion of a minimum of seven semester 
ll-courses, or equivalent. 


Junior: The completion of a minimum of fifteen semester full- 
urses, or equivalent, and satisfaction of the lower division require- 
‘nts outlined on pages 45-47. 


Senior: The completion of a minimum of twenty-two semester 
ll-courses and one semester half-course, or equivalent. 


PLAN OF UNDERGRADDATE STUDY 


The regular undergraduate course normally extends through fov 
academic years and leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The fir: 
two years of the course are intended to provide a comprehensive bi 
sound foundation in the subjects which generally are considered « 
sential to a liberal education. During the last two years of his cours 
a student devotes himself largely to more intensive study in the pai 
ticular major subject or field of his choice. | 


The curriculum of Occidental College is organized into seve 
groups of inter-related departments, and opporunity is offered fc 
upper division concentration in the broader fields afforded by grou 
majors as well as in the work of individual departments. These seve 
groups are as follows: I. ENGLISH AND SPEECH; II. FOREIGN LA) 
GuAGES: Classical Languages, French, German, Italian, and Spanisi 
III. SOCIAL SCIENCES: Economics and Sociology, History and Politic: 
Science; Iv. NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS: Biology, Cher 
istry, Geology, Physics, Mathematics, Civilian Pilot Training; v. Ept 
CATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY; VI. PHILOSOPHY AN 
RELIGION ; VII. FINE ARTS: Art, Music, Library Instruction. Detaile 
information concerning the courses of instruction offered within th 
several groups will be found in the current catalogue. 


The work of the curriculum of the College is measured in terr 
of full-courses and half-courses. Approximately five-eighths of eac 
full-course is spent in regular classroom work, the remaining thre 
eighths in conferences, directed independent study, or laboratot 
work. In each half-course not less than one-fourth of the time | 
spent in conferences, directed independent study, or laboratory work 
the remainder is regular classroom work. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred upon candidate 
formally recommended by the faculty on the basis of satisfaction ¢ 
the following requirements: | 

1. The completion of thirty-one semester full-courses, or equtv« 
lent, of which sixteen normally will be completed in the lower divisio 
and fifteen in the upper division, including specified requirements. 


Not more than twelve semester full-courses, or equivalent, wi 
be credited toward the degree from any one department. Of these, 


more than four and one-half may be taken in the lower division. 


‘ 
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2. The establishment of at least one year of residence (the last 
yo semesters of the course) with a minimum program of three full- 
wurses, or equivalent, per semester distributed as provided for under 
e requirements of the upper division. 


3. The satisfaction of requirements in English Composition. 

4, The completion of three semester half-courses, or equivalent, 
- Philosophy and Religion. It is recommended that the work be 
vided between the lower and upper divisions. 


5. The completion of two hours per week in a physical educa- 
on activity course. For women, this requirement is in effect through- 
it each semester of the undergraduate course; for men, the require- 
ent includes two hours per week of activity during the four semesters 
‘ the lower division and the passing of a swimming test. 


6. The completion of a course in the provisions and principles 
‘ the United States Constitution. 


7. The attainment of a grade point average of 1.00 or better in 
ie candidate’s course as a whole, including the work of his final 
‘mester. Credit transferred from other institutions must meet this 
‘quirement but will not be accepted as more than the equivalent of 
grade point ratio of 1.00 in determining the general course average. 


The candidate must also maintain an otherwise honorable and 
ceptable record, which must be free from all conditions at least 
x weeks before graduation. 


8. The attainment of a satisfactory grade in a final compre- 
nsive examination in the candidate’s major subject. 


THE LOWER DIVISION 


Supplementing general requirements as outlined above, each 
‘udent is expected to complete sixteen semester full-courses, or 
iuivalent, before the end of the sophomore year. These courses are 
| be distributed as follows: 


ENGLISH AND SPEECH, three semester full-courses. 

In the freshman year: English 1-2 and Speech 1-2, or substitutes approved 
' the departments on the basis of satisfactory examination of exemption from 
lese courses. In the sophomore year: A semester full-course, or equivalent, 
‘osen from English 51-54, inclusive. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE, one year full-course. 


In the freshman or sophomore year: A foreign language course numbered 
2, 3-4, or above. Students entering with more than two years of high school 
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credit in one foreign language may complete this requirement by taking | 
semester full-course numbered 4 or above.’ | 


3. SOCIAL SCIENCE, three semester full-courses. 


In the freshman year: History and Political Science 1-2. In the sophomo 
year: Economics 1. 


4. NATURAL SCIENCES, one year full-course. 


In the freshman or sophomore year: Either (1) Biology 3-4; (2) Chemistr 
11-12 or 13-14; (3) Geology 11-12; (4) Physics 01-02; (5) Physics 7-8; or (6 
Physics 1-2 and 3-4. 


5. HYGIENE, one semester half-course. 


In the sophomore year: Physical Education 60. This requirement may als 
be satisfied by (1) an examination of exemption prior to the beginning of th 
junior year; (2) completion of Biology 51 and Biology 113; (3) completion o 
a minor in Biology. 


6. PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION, one to three semester half-courses, 0 
equivalent. 


In the freshman and/or sophomore year: One half-course in the Literatur 
of the Bible chosen from Religion 1-22, inclusive; the remainder chosen fro: 
courses in Philosophy and Religion approved toward fulfillment of this require 
ment (see page 105).? 


7. LIMITED ELECTIVE, one semester full-course, or equivalent. 


In the freshman or sophomore year :* Either (1) Psychology 1; (2) Philo: 
ophy 25; (3) Mathematics 1; (4) Art 1-2; (5) Music 1-2; or (6) Art 1 an 
Music 1 taken concurrently. 


8. FREE ELECTIVES, three to four semester full-courses, or equivc 
lent, and one semester half-course. 


In the freshman and sophomore years: To be chosen from courses whic 
establish prerequisites for the student’s proposed major subject or which bes 
suit his individual needs and interests. | 


As early in the lower division as possible, every student shoul 
determine the major and minor he later wishes to pursue, in orde 
that the necessary prerequisites may be included in his program 0 
lower division studies. When a major subject has been chosen, th 
student should consult with the committee of advisers within hi 
chosen group concerning his subsequent course of study. 


In exceptional cases, on the basis of formal petitions approved by th 
student’s adviser and the head of the Foreign Language department, a languag| 
taken in high school may be repeated in college with full credit. 


*It is recommended that at least a half-course of the requirement in Philos 
ophy and Religion be deferred until the student is registered in the upper division 


s *Note that sophomore standing is prerequisite to Psychology 1 and Philosoph 
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On recommendation of major advisers and with the approval of 
‘tructors in courses concerned, sophomores meeting in full the 
‘rer division requirements may petition the Faculty Committee on 
‘issification for permission to include upper division courses in 
lir programs of study. Credit so established may be accepted 
ward upper division requirements. 


THE UPPER DIVISION 


The upper division covers the work of the junior and senior years, 
mally amounting to fifteen semester full-courses, or equivalent. 
icept in the case of students transferring from other institutions 
. those who have been granted formal permission to defer certain 
uirements, a candidate for the degree is not registered in the upper 
lision until he has met all of the specific requirements of the lower 
| ision. 

Supplementing general requirements for the degree as outlined on 
ceding pages, the following specific requirements are to be com- 
ted in the upper division. 


1. The completion of a minimum of thirteen and one-half sem- 
ier full-courses, or equivalent, after the student has entered the 
ier division, provided this work completes the total required for 
I: degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


2. The completion of a minimum of ten semester full-courses, 
) equivalent, of upper division work, including major and minor 
‘{uirements. 


3. The completion of courses in Philosophy and Religion, in 
\lition to those taken in the lower division, sufficient to satisfy the 
(al requirement of three semester half-courses, or equivalent. (See 
xe 105 for information concerning courses approved toward ful- 
“ment of this requirement). 


MAJOR AND MINOR REQUIREMENTS 


Upon entering the work of the upper division, each student must 
sect as the field in which he proposes to do intensive study either 
13roup major or a departmental major and a departmental minor 
-sen from two separate departments. From the time of such 
ection the student’s program will be supervised by an adviser or 
1 ommittee of advisers within his chosen field. Double majors (one 
teach of two groups or within the same group) are permitted, sub- 
(t to approval of the Dean of the Faculty. 


Complete information regarding the major and minor require- 
«nts of each group and department is published under Courses of 
(struction, in the current catalogue. 
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The following regulations relate to the administration of all groy 
and departments, under the general supervision of the Dean of t 
Faculty: | 


1. A departmental major consists of not less than five nor mo 
than six semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper divisic 
A departmental minor consists of not less than two and one-half n 
more than three semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upp 
division. Courses required in excess of the above minima may > 
specified wholly or partly from related departments. 


A group major consists of not less than seven nor more than eig 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division. 


2. A student transferring from another institution who is grant: 
senior standing must include in his year’s program of studies 
minimum equivalent to four and one-half semester full-courses | 
upper division work, at least three of which must be in his maj, 
subject. 


3. Regular major courses must be pursued in each of thr 
semesters, including the last two. Students are advised to contin 
the work of the major group or department throughout all semeste 
of the upper division. 


4. Each group establishes its standard of scholarship requir 
ments for majors and minors. This standard may be higher th: 
that required for graduation but may not exceed a grade point ave 
age of 1.50. In general, students who fail to attain a grade poi 
average of 1.00 in lower division courses of any department will n 
be accepted by that department as majors or minors. The recor 
mendation of the major group is necessary for graduation. Ea 
group is required to report delinquent scholarship of its major studen 
to the Dean of the Faculty at the close of each semester. [ 


5. A change in the choice of a major, after the student has e: 
tered the upper division, may be made only with the permission ‘ 
the Dean of the Faculty and the consent of the groups or departmen 
concerned. A change in a minor may be made with the consent ‘ 
the major group or department and the Dean of the Faculty. 


6. A student finding it necessary to change his major subje 
because of unsatisfactory scholarship in that subject may be plact 
on probation. Unsatisfactory scholarship in the new major may le 
to his disqualification from the College. | 


7. Each group or department requires of a major student in th 
second semester of the senior year a comprehensive final examin 
tion in the major field or subject. This examination may be eithe 
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vitten or oral and is conducted by a special committee, one mem- 
tr of which may be from outside the student’s major group or de- 
rtment. This committee decides whether the student has passed 
t2 examination and determines his grade. The grade is filed at the 
pgistrar’s office and becomes a part of the student’s permanent 
cllege record. A student who fails to pass his comprehensive ex- 
guination may not take a second examination within six weeks after 
te date of failure unless special consideration is recommended by his 
rijor group or department. 


Students who take comprehensive examinations must also take 


fial course examinations in all subjects except their majors. 
| 


8. All students completing a departmental major in Education 
rist also complete a major for graduation from Groups I-IV or 
M-VII. This second major consists of not more than five semester 
{ll courses, or equivalent, in a subject which offers suitable pre- 
tration for public school teaching. Students completing a depart- 
rntal major in Physical Education must complete a minor of not 


lis than three full-courses, or equivalent, from Groups I-IV or 
V-VII. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


_A certain portion of the work of each of the courses at Occi- 
cntal College may be pursued in independent study (see page 44). 
4. opportunity for a limited amount of completely independent 
sidy is offered to upper division students through the privilege of 
taining credit by examination in the field covered by such study. 
4 statement outlining in detail the plan under which independent 
sidy may be pursued will be found in the class-schedule bulletin 
\1ich is published at the beginning of each semester. Independent 
tading courses are offered also in some departments. Information 
(neerning these courses may be found under Courses of Instruction, 
tges 60-118, inclusive. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The plan of undergraduate study at Occidental College empha- 
“es a liberal education of the type which is generally recognized as 
(sirable preparation for all professional or vocational fields. Op- 
Irtunity is afforded, however, for flexibility sufficient to develop 
Jograms suited to students’ individual needs and to provide for the 
‘bjects which are specified by various professional schools as a 
Isis for graduate study. Each student who is looking forward to 


a 
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entering any of the professions or vocations indicated below shor 
consult the special advisers as designated throughout his entire cours 


Business or Commerce... .. You: 
Engineering i a ech tu oe oe KIRKPATRI': 
Government Service ieececcccceceecceee sessteetiearepinetiiaatarenssiaienee ar McKerv: 
Journalism and Writing... STELT 
| F:) Mn NAMEN NR CMMN TEM URGEEE McKety: 
Library ee .McCr 
LiL 5e lieth ONMERCMNE | 
Ministry and Religious Education... se One, 
MUSIC eesees a scsnccecncevideentnotote-cteodncansucaeeéndc nilstylcacdreSuatunee steel eae rrr -HaArtTL 
INU STN saeco cen er net meron tnt ec rrr FIE) 
Physical Education, Coaching_..___._.__ TRIEB, Honan 
SSCA) ) iM 
Teaching 2 re SINCLA, 


Students who do not have a well-defined vocational objective at 
those who wish a general liberal arts course may confer with a! 
member of the Committee on Registration concerning their low 
division course of study and with their major advisers concernii 
upper division work in their particular interest. ) 


The courses of study suggested below are offered as tentati 
guides, and counsel should be sought from special advisers regardi! 
individual programs. In all cases students are expected to fulfill t! 
general degree requirements as outlined on pages 44-49, but tl 
choice of subjects to meet these requirements may vary considerabl 
as indicated below, according to the objective which the student h 
in view in planning his program. ! 

BUSINESS OR COMMERCE: A major in Commerce and Finance 
offered in the Department of Economics for students who wish | 
develop a background for business as a vocational field. Such studen 
should include within the framework of general requirements for t] 
degree of Bachelor of Arts (see pages 44-49) the following cours 
as lower division electives: Economics 2 (Principles and Problem: 
and Economics 5-6 (Accounting). Upper division courses suggest 
for majors in this field are outlined on pages 74-75. | 


ENGINEERING: Students contemplating entering profession 
courses in Engineering after the completion of their work at Oct 


\ 
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ental College should major in the department most closely related 
. their interests. Specifically recommended courses as outlined be- 
‘w should be included in the work taken to meet the general re- 
direments for the degree of Bachelor of Arts (see pages 44-49). 
rench or German is recommended to meet the foreign language 
-quirement, also Economics beyond the minimum of Economics 1 
‘ desirable for students interested in any phase of engineering. 


For Chemical Engineering: Major in Chemistry. Course should 
‘clude Chemistry 13-14, 101-102, 103-104, 105-106, 115 ; Mathematics 
2, 5-6; Physics 1-2, 3-4, 103-104, 121-122. 


For Civil Engineering: Major in Mathematics or Physics. Course 
‘ould include Mathematics 1-2, 5-6, 103, 105; Physics 1-2, 3-4, 105- 
6, 107. 


For Electrical and Mechanical Engineering: Major in Physics. 
(ourse should include Mathematics 1-2, 5-6, 101, 102, 103, 104, 110; 
hysics 1-2, 3-4, 103-104, 105-106, 107, and 119-120 or 121-122. 


For Mining and Petroleum Engineering: Major in Geology. 
(nurse should include Geology 11-12, 13-14, 111-112, 115-116, 117- 
8, 119; Chemistry 11-12, 103-104; Physics 7-8. 


| Students contemplating Engineering as a profession should have 
{ken Chemistry, Physics, Elementary Algebra and Plane Geometry 
i high school. Their courses in college should be planned in close 
onsultation with their major departments, in which work should 
gin in the freshman year. 


| GovERNMENT SERVICE: Students preparing for work in the service 
federal, state or local government should include Economics 2 in 
{eir lower division electives (see general requirements for the degree 
( Bachelor of Arts, pages 44-49). Such students should include in 
leir upper division work the following courses: History and Political 
sience 152 (Government in the United States) 157 (Problems of 
litical Control), 158 (Municipal Government and Administra- 
yn), and 160 (Civil Service in the Modern State) ; Economics 105- 
16 (Public Finance and Economics of Government) and 119-120 
statistics). 


Students contemplating the American Foreign Service as a career 
‘ould include in their upper division work courses in History and 
litical Science 151 (Government and Politics in Europe), 155 
‘nternational Relations), 156 (Problems of American Foreign 
dlicy), 161 (Commercial Law), 105-106 (History of the United 
‘ates), and Economics 101-102 (Money, Banking, International Trade 
iid Finance). A working knowledge of at least one foreign language 
1 also necessary. 
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It is essential that each student work out a program with } 
special adviser as early as possible to fit his particular needs. : 


JOURNALISM AND WritTING: See Department of English, page é 


Law: Completion of a four-year program of undergraduate wo 
is recommended as a basis for admission to most of the first cla 
law schools, although a few of them will accept students on the ba: 
of a minimum of three years of liberal arts college work. In cor 
pleting the general requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degr 
(see pages 44-49) students interested in preparing for subseque 
professional work in Law should place special emphasis on the Soci 
Sciences. Economics 2 (Principles and Problems), Speech 4 (Pub! 
Speaking) and Philosophy 25 (Logic) should be included in ¢ 


electives of the lower division. In the upper division such courses — 


may be recommended by the student’s special adviser should be cor 
pleted in Economics, History and Political Science and other subject 


LIBRARY SCIENCE: For students who expect to become libraria: 
a broad preparation in English, Social Science and Modern La 
guages is particularly desirable and a knowledge of the Natur 
Sciences is helpful. No special major is recommended and studen 
should therefore select for this more thorough study some field of re 
interest. Requirements for admission to most of the graduate schoc 


accredited by the American Library Association include at least. 
year each of French and German and the ability to type with 
fair degree of accuracy and speed. Other requirements will be m 
through completion of the work outlined by Occidental College f' 


the degree of Bachelor of Arts (see pages 44-49). 


In California a special credential in librarianship is required : 
high school librarians. Candidates for this credential must inclu: 
in their undergraduate work courses in Education required for tl 


general secondary credential with the exception of practice teaching 


MepicinE: Students who plan to go to medical school are advis! 


to include in their high school programs the following subject 


English, three years; German or French, two years in one languag 
Algebra, one and one-half years; Geometry, one year; Trigonomett 
one-half year; Chemistry, one year; and electives including preferab 


Physics, Biology or additional foreign language. 


The mathematical and physical sciences are being increasing) 


recommended by medical schools as prerequisites for admission a! 
pre-medical students are advised, therefore, to elect courses 10 the 
subjects whenever possible. Although students following a "a 

| 


ae 
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‘edical course are expected to fulfill all lower division requirements 
7 the end of the sophomore year, certain of these requirements may 
> deferred to the upper division on recommendation of the special 
jviser. A group major for students preparing for medicine will be 
yund outlined on page 83. 


_ The student is advised to complete the four-year course whenever 
yssible before applying for entrance to a medical school. Upon 
stition to the Faculty Committee on Classification, permission may 
2 granted to substitute the first year of the course in a Class A 
chool of Medicine in lieu of the fourth year of the regular course 
or the A.B. degree, but this privilege will be extended only to students 
tho have satisfactorily completed the first three years of their course 
+ Occidental College. A student granted permission to make this 
abstitution for his fourth year will be required to take a special 
ymprehensive examination in his major subject at the end of his 
uird year of work at Occidental College. 


MINISTRY AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: Consult special adviser for 
surses best suited to individual interests and needs. See Department 
f Philosophy and Religion, page 105. 


NurRSsES’ COURSE: Requirements for admission to many of the 
ecredited schools of nursing can be completed by good students 
ithin two years of work at Occidental College. The requirements 
f the professional schools vary, however, and if a candidate has 
nosen the school of nursing in which she ultimately wishes to enroll, 
aat school should be consulted concerning its specific requirements 
or entrance. In some instances it may be necessary to supplement 
1e work taken at Occidental by summer session courses elsewhere 
) meet specific requirements of the professional schools not included 
1 the Occidental College curriculum. 


It is highly recommended that the four-year program leading to 
1e degree of Bachelor of Arts be completed before entering the pro- 
essional school, since students with such a background are more 
dequately prepared for leadership in the field of nursing. It is 
ossible, however, through a combination of three years of work at 
Jecidental and completion of the three-year course in an accredited 
chool of nursing to qualify for the Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Jecidental College at the end of the course. Where this is done, 
ie student must meet all of the requirements for the degree as out- 
ned on pages 44-49 with the exception that undistributed credit equiva- 
‘nt to seven and one-half semester courses, five of which may be 
ounted as of the upper division, will be granted for the work of the 
ospital school. In some departments of the College the specific 
€quirements for the major may be reduced by a maximum of two 
nd one-half semester courses on the basis of the work completed 
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in the professional school. A special comprehensive examination 
her major subject must be passed at the end of her third year by ea, 
pre-nursing student who wishes to qualify for a degree under this pla 


Within the framework of the general requirements for the degr 


of Bachelor of Arts the following specific courses must be include 
Biology 3-4 (General), 51 and 51L (Human Anatomy), 113 (Phy; 


ology), 126 (Bacteriology) ; Chemistry 11-12 (General) ; Psychology, 


(Introductory). 


Music: See School of Education, pages 122-124, and Departme: 


of Music, page 112. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, COACHING: See School of Educatio: 
pages 122-124, and Department of Physical Education, page 100. 


SocrAL work: A major in Sociology is offered in the Departme: 
of Economics and Sociology for students who are interested in obtai1 
ing a background for subsequent training in the field of social wor! 
Such students should include Economics 2 in the elective work of th 


lower division (see general requirements for the degree of Bachelc 
of Arts as outlined on pages 44-49). Courses suggested for a majc 


in Sociology are outlined on paged 75. 


TEACHING: See School of Education, pages 122-124. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Graduate study is under the general direction of the Graduate 
ommittee, which determines the requirements for admission to 
-aduate standing, authorizes the courses offered for graduate credit 
the several groups of departments, and specifies the requirements 
yr the degree of Master of Arts. This Committee passes upon cre- 
sntials of applicants for admission, receives and passes upon de- 
irtmental recommendations regarding graduate students and nomi- 
ites candidates for the degree of Master of Arts. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


_ An applicant who holds a Bachelor of Arts degree from a col- 
ge or university approved by the Association of American Univer- 
ties is eligible for admission to graduate standing at Occidental 
ollege. In exceptional cases other persons of maturity and suf- 
cient attainments may be admitted to graduate courses. Formal 
»plications for admission and official transcripts of all academic 
‘cords must be filed with the Registrar of the College perferably 
‘ least two weeks before the beginning of the semester in which the 
»plicant seeks admission. Applications from students not previous- 
| matriculated at Occidental College must be accompanied by an 
plication fee of two dollars; this fee is non-refundable if for any 
‘ason the applicant does not enter the College. 


Admission to graduate standing does not in itself establish 
(ndidacy for an advanced degree, or for a teaching credential, re- 
(urements for which are stated hereinafter in detail. 


A specific date for graduate registration is designated each sem- 
(ter on the college calendar and all graduate students are expected 
| register formally on that date. Registration booklets will be 
hued at the office of the Registrar only to graduate students whose 
plications and credentials have been approved by the Graduate 
Ommittee. These booklets must be completed and filed with the 
logistrar on the same day they are issued. A special fee of $1.00 
1 charged for each day that registration is delayed. No student 


lay aaa for graduate study after the third Saturday of any 
émester. 


Every graduate student is admitted subject to such general regu- 


lions of the College as are not altered by those of the Graduate 
Ommittee, 
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SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


Graduate Students who seek the recommendation of the Colle 
for a California General Secondary Credential are required to pu 
sue their study under the direction of the head of the Departme 
of Education and must have their programs approved by him. / 
outline of professional requirements for the credential may be fom 
in this catalogue under the statement of the School of Educati 
(pages 122-124). | 

In addition to courses in Education as outlined by the head | 
that department, each candidate for the secondary credential is + 
quired to take graduate course work in his academic major or min: 
and to pass final comprehensive examination in his major subje 
These requirements, however, may be met by transfers of satisfacto: 
records from other institutions. On recommendation of his maj’ 
adviser a candidate for the secondary credential who is a gradua’ 
of Occidental College may be excused from comprehensive exami: 
ation in his major subject provided he already has passed sati 
factorily a comprehensive examination in this subject within tv 
years previous to the time of completion of requirements for fi 
credential. 


Graduate course work may be pursued in the departments | 
Biology, Chemistry, Economics, English and History and Politic 
Science, which offer graduate majors toward the degree of Mast’ 
of Arts*. Certain other departments of the College, although not | 
a position to offer graduate majors, give a limited number of cours; 
for which graduate credit may be established in meeting requir 
ments for the secondary credential. These departments are: Clas: 
cal Languages, German, French, Spanish, Mathematics, Mus: 
Physical Education, Physics, and Psychology*. | 


The program of each applicant for the secondary credential mu 
be approved both by the head of the Department of Education a1 
by the heads of the student’s academic major and minor departmen| 
At the beginning of the semester in which he proposes to comple: 
work for the credential, the student must apply to the Graduate Cor 
mittee for approval of his candidacy. This approval will be grant 
only if the applicant is recommended by the heads of the d 
partments concerned on the basis of fulfilment of professional 1 
quirements for the credential, mastery of major subject, and gener 
fitness for teaching. Two copies of an outline of graduate wo: 
completed and proposed must be filed with the application for appro 
al of candidacy for the credential. | 


*See page 123 concerning majors and minors for General Seconda 
Credential. 
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Students who are candidates both for a teaching credential and 
yr the degree of Master of Arts must declare their primary objec- 
ve when filing application for admission to graduate standing, and 
case of conflict between requirements for the credential and for 
e degree, those for the primary objective as stated shall take prece- 
snce over other requirements. The attention of graduate students 

called to the fact that it is not possible to complete requirements 
sr both the teaching credential and the advanced degree within one 
cademic year. 


MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


A limited number of candidates may be accepted each year for 
ork toward the degree of Master of Arts in those departments which 
ecifically offer graduate courses of instruction. No new candi- 
ates may be accepted in any given year as graduate majors in de- 
artments other than those designated in the current catalogue for 
lat year. 


During the academic year 1941-42 graduate majors toward the 
egree of Master of Arts will be offered in the departments of Biol- 
zy, Chemistry, Economics, English, History and Political Science, 
nd Psychology. Credit may be allowed also toward this advanced 
egree for certain courses from other departments as stated in de- 
artmental announcements concerning graduate work. No credit 
ill be granted, however, toward this degree for any courses taken 
afore the student has received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon candidates 
ormally recommended by the faculty on the basis of approval (a) 
y the candidate’s major adviser, (b) by the Graduate Committee 
ad (c) by the Dean of the Faculty, and satisfaction of the following 
quirements: 


1. The completion of an approved undergraduate course in 
udies preliminary to those which the student intends to pursue in 
\s graduate work. Additional undergraduate courses may be re- 
aired if in the judgment of the major adviser and the Graduate 
ommittee the student’s undergraduate work does not form sufficient 
nified basis for graduate study. 


2. The completion of three year full-courses, or equivalent, of 
raduate credit at Occidental College, one-half of which shall be 
i major subject courses numbered 200 or above. 


3. The satisfactory completion of a program of graduate studies 
oproved by (a) the head of the department in which the student 
taking a graduate major, (b) the Graduate Committee, and (c) 
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the Dean of the Faculty. A minimum of one-half of a studer; 
graduate work must be completed in a single major departme. 
The remainder may be chosen in related work in other departme:; 
in such a way as to form a consistent plan of study. The work, 
any one department may be partly or wholly made up of resear 
or special study carried on under the direction of or with the cri. 
cism and approval of the department. | 


A student seeking to obtain the degree of Master of Arts mi: 
consult the head of the department in which he wishes to pursue. 
graduate major and under his direction must prepare a prelimina’ 
program of courses leading to the degree. 


Course work may be distributed according to whatever plan m: 
best meet the needs of each individual student provided all of t: 
work required for the degree, including both course work and thes 
shall be completed within a period of four calendar years. Becau 
of the emphasis placed on the quality of graduate work, howeve 
not more than three full-courses, or equivalent, may be taken in at 
one semester by a student who is or who expects subsequently — 
become a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts. 


Every candidate for the advanced degree is required te re-regist 
at Occidental College at the beginning of each semester so long : 
any portion of the degree requirements, including thesis, is in proce 
of fulfillment, until the degree shall have been awarded or the cand 
date shall have formally withdrawn from the College. A speci 
form may be secured from the Registrar’s office for registration witl 
out fee during any semesters in which the candidate seeks no cred 
toward the degree. | 


At the beginning of the semester in which he proposes to cor 
plete course work for the advanced degree, the student must appl 
to the Graduate Committee for approval of his candidacy for th 
degree of Master of Arts. This approval will be given only if th 
previous graduate work of the student has been satisfactory in th 
judgment of (a) his major adviser, (b) the Graduate Committe: 
and (c) the Dean of the Faculty, and if his candidacy is fully recom 
mended by the head of his graduate major department on the basi 
of fulfillment of all requirements for the advanced degree. Tw 
copies of an outline of graduate work completed and of additiona 
work proposed shall be filed with the application for approval 0 
candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts. 


4. The passing of a final comprehensive examination in thi 
candidate’s graduate major subject. | 


5. The completion of a thesis on a subject approved by th 
major adviser under whose direction the work must be done. Credi 
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uivalent to a semester full-course will be allowed for the thesis 
ward the degree of Master of Arts. The head of the candidate’s 
ajor department must approve the subject matter and extent of 
e thesis, and must recommend it in its final form to the Graduate 
ymmittee at least four weeks before commencement. The thesis 
all then be passed upon by the Graduate Committee. No candi- 
ite will be recommended for the degree whose thesis has not been 
cepted and approved by this Committee and by the Dean of the 
iculty. If accepted by the Committee, two typewritter copies of 
e thesis in approved form must be deposited with the College 
brarian two weeks before commencement, together with a fee of 
.00 to cover the cost of binding. 


6. Under each department of study will be found a statement 
specific requirements for a graduate major in that department. 
9 student may continue to major in a subject who has forfeited 
2 approval of the department. 


7. Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must have met 
@ requirements of the Act of the California State Legislature re- 
rding a course in American Institutions. (See History and Politi- 


| Science 2, 105-106, 152 and 153). 


GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Three scholarships valued at $225.00 each are available to can- 
lates for the degree of Master of Arts. The Robert Grant Martin 
holarship is offered only to majors in English; the other two 
nolarships are open to candidates from all departments offering 
aduate majors toward the advanced degree. Application for these 
nolarships should be made to the Graduate Committee or to the 
-gistrar on or before June Ist. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The courses of instruction offered by Occidental College are list. 
on the following pages alphabetically according to departments with. 
their respective groups as follows: | 


GROUP I—ENGLISH AND SPEECH. 


GROUP II—FOREIGN LANGUAGES: Classical Languages, Frenc, 
German, Italian, Spanish. | 


GROUP III—SOCIAL SCIENCES: Economics and Sociology, Histo’ 
and Political Science. | 

GROUP IV—NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS: Biology, Cher- 
istry, Geology, Mathematics, Physics, Civilian Pilot Training. 

GROUP V—EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY. 

GROUP VI—PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 

GROUP VII—FINE ARTS: Art, Music, Library Instruction. 


Lower division courses are numbered 1 to 99; upper divisiv 
courses, 100 to 199; graduate courses, 200 and above. L added to. 
number denotes a laboratory or field course. A laboratory peri 
is based upon two hours of laboratory or related work. Hyphenat: 
numbers, as 1-2, indicate a year course. Though it is general’ 
intended that such a course will be taken throughout the year, a st- 
dent may receive credit for either semester without the other unle: 
the course is designated “Throughout the year only.” Consent ‘ 
the instructor is prerequisite to entering any hyphenated course ! 
the second semester. , 


The work of the curriculum of Occidental College is measured | 
terms of full-courses and half-courses (see page ???). For purpos} 
of transfer to other institutions, a full-course may be considered fo’ 
semester units; a half-course, two semester units. 


Classes normally meet only from Monday to Friday, inclusiy 
Saturday trips off the campus are required in connection with certal 
courses, however, and where so required must be taken by the stude: 
at his own expense as part of the regular work of the course. | 


It is expected that all courses listed herein will be offered duriy 
the academic year 1941-42 unless there is included in the descriptt' 
of any particular course a statement to the contrary. Any subseque: 
changes either in course offerings or in faculty will be announced ' 
the schedule of classes which is published at the beginning of ea 
semester and which may be obtained upon request. ) 


| 
Any undergraduate course for which fewer than five students 4 
enrolled at the beginning of a semester may be withdrawn. | 
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Group I 
ENGLISH AND SPEECH 


The English and Speech Group offers election of such integrated 
ourses from the two departments as may best serve the professional 
nd cultural needs of the individual student. 


Group Major: A minimum of four year full-courses, or equiva- 
ant, of upper division work chosen from such courses as may be 
dvised in each individual case by the group committee of advisers. 
‘he major ordinarily will include the following courses: English 
01, 121-122 or 124, 130, 139, 145-146, and additional work from 
ourses 121-168; Speech 101, 121, 153-154 or 156, 157, 158, and 
dditional work from courses 100-190. 


Prerequisite: Four and one-half semester full-courses, or equiva- 
ont, of lower division work within the group. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJoRS: Offered in English and in Speech. 
DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in English and in Speech. 


ENGLISH 


-ROFESSOR STELTER PROFESSOR HouSTON 
ASSOCIATE ProFessor THOMPSON ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CROISSANT 
ASSISTANT ProFessor Espey; Dr. WortHam, Instructor 


The Department of English offers courses which give (1) train- 
ng in the use of the English language as a medium of expression, 
ractical and artistic; (2) opportunity for study in the general field 
f English literature, its important types and periods, and its cultural 
elationships as they contribute to a knowledge and appreciation of 
iterature; (3) specific preparation for teachers of English; (4) a 
undamental cultural background for subsequent preparation or ex- 
erience in various vocations and professions, as Journalism, Creative 
N riting, Library Work, the Law, the Ministry, and such other pro- 
essions as might profit from a general training in this field. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
n the upper division; six semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the 
ipper division for students seeking the recommendation of the de- 
artment for graduate work or for a General Secondary Credential. 
\ major should ordinarily include English 101, 121-122 or 124, 130 or 
[32 and 128, 139 or 153C, 145 or 146, a course in Modern Literature 
(151-2, 153) and additional work from courses 110-256. Speech 121 
ind 175-176 are accepted as major work. Speech 151, or its equiva- 
ent and English 110 are recommended to all majors in the depart- 
nent seeking a teacher’s credential. All students majoring in the de- 
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partment, especially those who expect to pursue graduate work | 
English, should equip themselves with a reading knowledge of one : 
more foreign languages. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: For graduation, two and one-half sem- 
ter full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division; three semes- 
full-courses, or equivalent, for students who seek the recommenc: 
tion of the department for graduate work or for a teaching Credenti, 
A minor ordinarily should include work from courses 101, 130 - 
132, 139, 145 or 146, 151-152 or 153. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Courses 1-2 and 51-52, » 
equivalents. 


GRADUATE MAJOR FOR DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS: Of the thr: 
year full-courses required for the degree (see the general requi:- 
ments for the degree of Master of Arts, page 57), a minimum / 
one-half must be taken in courses numbered 200 or above, includi: 
two graduate seminars, graduate year-courses, or equivalents. Er- 
lish 121-122 and a reading knowledge of one foreign language 2: 
required. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION: All candidates for the degree ! 
Bachelor of Arts, the degree of Master of Arts, or the Seconda’ 
Teacher’s Credential, majoring in the department, shall take a cor 
prehensive examination covering the general field of English liter: 
ture. Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts shall also take 1 
examination covering the field of the thesis. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


A. ESSENTIALS OF COMPOSITION 


Required in connection with course 1-2, or subsequently for graduation of | 
students whose work in any department shows deficiency in the essentials 
composition. A fee of five to ten dollars is charged for the course. at 
semester (no credit). 


1-2. ENGLISH COMPOSITION THE STA’ 


Introductory course. Given in connection with Speech 1-2. Required 1° 
graduation and prerequisite, completed or in progress, to all other courses ! 
the department. Application may be made for examination for exempt 
from the course. Full course, throughout the year. 


51-52. HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE THE STA! 


A. A thorough survey; advised for students who intend to major or mit’ 
in the group or department. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 completed or progre: 
Full-course, throughout the year. Either half may be taken separately m eit!’ 
semester. 


B. A briefer course with attention to types. Prerequisite: Course 1-2, cot 
pleted or in progress. Half course, throughout the year. 
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3-54. INTRODUCTION TO THE NOVEL HOUSTON 
An introductory study of the novel as a type. Prerequisite: Course 1-2, com- 
leted or in progress. Full-course one semester or half-course, throughout the 
ear. 


1-62. JOURNALISM WORTHAM 


News writing. Prerequisite: Course 1-2, completed or in progress. Half- 
ourse, throughout the year. Ether semester may be taken separately. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 1-2, two semester 
ull-courses from lower division courses numbered above 50, or 
quivalents. 


01. ADVANCED COMPOSITION THE STAFF 


The theory and practice of: 

A—Narrative and descriptive writing. 

B—Expository writing. 

C—Argumentation. (See Speech 121). 

D—The informal essay. 

E—Critical writing. 

F—Short story writing. 

G—Versification. 

H—Radio Writing. (See Speech 175-176). 
ne of the types is offered each semester. Open to advanced sophomores. Half- 
ourse, either semester. 


10. ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

A survey based on historical principles. Intended primarily for teachers of 
inglish. Half-course, second semester. 

21-122. oLD ENGLISH ESPEY, THOMPSON 


Elements of Old English grammar, with readings; survey of the literature of 
he period and the history of the language. Required for the Master of Arts 


egree. Half-course, throughout the year only. Graduate students may elect 
s full-course. 


24. THE PERIOD OF CHAUCER ESPEY, STELTER 
The life and times of Chaucer; readings principally in the Canterbury Tales 
nd in Troilus and Criseyde; survey of Middle English grammar and literature. 
‘ull-course, second semester, or half-course, throughout the year. 

28. DEVELOPMENT OF THE DRAMA WORTHAM 
From the beginnings in miracles, moralities and interludes, with emphasis on 
ae Elizabethan epoch, exclusive of Shakespeare. Half-course, first semester. 
29. ELIZABETHAN PROSE AND POETRY WORTHAM 


A survey of the non-dramatic literature of the English Renaissance, with chief 
ttention to Spenser. Half-course, first semester. 


30. SHAKESPEARE STELTER 


Reading of the principal work of Shakespeare; his dramatic art; theatrical 
nd social background of the period. Full-course, first semester, 
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132. SHAKESPEARE STELT! 
Intensive study of two plays. Half-course, second semester of alternate yea 


! 


135. MILTON AND THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


The life and times of Milton; his poetry and most important prose; t 
poetry and prose of the period. Full-course, first semester. Not given in 194 
42. 


136. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY HOUSTC 


The background, the literary movements, and the major poets and pro 
writers of the period. Full-course, second semester. 


137 THE ROMANTIC PERIOD 


The rise of romanticism; Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keat 
other writers of verse and prose of the period (1780-1832). Full-course, seco: 
semester. Not given in 1941-42, 


139. THE ENGLISH NOVEL HOUSTC 


The development of the English novel to the latter part of the nineteen 
century. Full-course, either semester. 


144. THE VICTORIAN PERIOD STELT] 


A survey of the period (1832-1892), with detailed study of the major write: 
Full-course, first semester. | 


145-146. AMERICAN LITERATURE THOMPSC 


A general survey of American literature, with a detailed study of importa 
writers. Full-course, throughout the year. Either semester may be tak 
separately. 


151-152. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE CROISSA} 


A survey of English and American literature since 1890, with special atte 
tion to modern tendencies in (A) Poetry, (B) Drama. Full-course, throug 
out the year. Either semester may be taken separately. | 


153. TYPES OF LITERATURE CROISSANT, ESPE 


Studies in the various types, as the essay, drama, novel, with such limitatio 
as are announced in the schedule. Half-course, one semester. | 


161-162. ADVANCED JOURNALISM WORTHA 


Practical studies in journalism. Open to sophomores. Half-course, throug 
out the year. 


167-168. COMPARATIVE LITERATURE HOUSTO 


A study of world classical literature and its influence upon English. Fu. 
course, one semester, or half-course throughout the year. 


| 


195-196. INDEPENDENT READING THE STAI 


Half-course or full-course, throughout the year. 
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Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the 
ean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, upper 
vision Courses 110 and following may be credited as graduate work 
ward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of 
faster of Arts. With the consent of the instructor, qualified seniors 
ay enroll in graduate courses. 


11-212. SEMINAR THE STAFF 
Subject to be chosen. Half-course or full-course, throughout the year. 


55-256. LITERARY CRITICISM STELTER 


A study of the chief theories of literary criticism, of poetry, and of the types 
‘poetry. Open to seniors. Half-course, throughout the year. 


30, THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


Equivalent of one semester full-course. 


SPEECH 


ROFESSOR LINDSLEY By Special Appointment: Mr. FREESTONE 


Courses in this department are based on the philosophy that 
peech is an expression of personality traits and is an important 
1edium of social adaptation. 


_ The advanced courses embrace basic principles and practice in 
1e fields of public speaking, interpretation of literature, dramatics, 
dio broadcasting, and the teaching of speech. Course work is 
ipplemented by extra-curricular activity in debating, oratory, ex- 
‘mpore speaking, dramatic reading, play production and radio. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
\ the upper division, including Course 136. Major students should do 
1 assigned amount of extra-curriculum work. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Three semester full-courses, or equiva- 
nt, including Course 136, in the upper division. 


Students of advanced standing who are interested in drama may 
*cetve credit equivalent to one and one-half semester full-courses 
yward the degree of Bachelor of Arts through satisfactory completion 
f the summer session course of the Pasadena Community Playhouse 
chool of the Theatre. Properly qualified graduate students may re- 


sive similar credit for this course toward the General Secondary 
redential. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES) 


1-2. FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH THE STA) 

Training in the basic skills requisite to effective oral communication of ide, 
Given in connection with English 1-2. A recording fee of $1.00 per semester; 
charged in connection with this course. Full-course, throughout the year. — 


3. ORAL READING FREESTO | 

The elementary principles of reading. Techniques of impression; techniq); 
of expression. Assimilation and expression of thought and feeling. Prerequisi: 
Course 1-2. Full-course first semester. 


4. PUBLIC SPEAKING 
The selection, organization and extempore presentation of original subj: 
matter. Prerequisite: Course 1-2. Full-course, second semester. 


5. ORAL ARGUMENTATION LINDSL’ 


The nature of reasoned discourse. Elementary techniques in the analy:, 
organization and presentation of evidence and factual subject matter. P.- 
requisite: Course 1-2. Half-course, first semester. | 


6. VOCABULARY STUDY 


English words and their background. Word roots, stems, prefixes, suffix, 
synonyms, antonyms. Extensive use of thesaurus and dictionary. Half-cour, 
second semester. 


11. INTRODUCTION TO THE THEATRE. 


A survey of theatre forms and techniques aimed at an appreciation of t: 
theatre as a synthesis of the arts and an expression of fundamental hum 
problems. Open to all students and prerequisite to all upper division cour: 
in dramatics. Half-course, either semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. SPEECH AS PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT LINDSLI 


Study and analysis of speech habits in the light of social backgrounds. T 
relation of speech to personality traits. Modification of speech behavi 
Recommended particularly for candidates for teachers’ credentials. Half-cour. 
etther semester. 


101. ADVANCED PUBLIC SPEAKING LINDSL! 


(A) The principles of unity, sequence and movement applied to oral d: 
course. Emphasis on subject matter, ideas and comprehensive synthesis — 
materials. (B) Platform technique and the principles of rhetorical style 
oral discourse. Prerequisite: Course 4. Full-course, first semester. 


121. PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC DISCUSSION AND DEBATE LINDSLE 


Propaganda techniques in social control. Applied logic: reasoning, fallaci¢ 
refutation. Prerequisite: Course 5. Half-course, first semester. Not gwen 
1941-42. 


ie 
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12. PERSUASION LINDSLEY 
A study of the nature of response. Analysis of special audience types and 
ie psychological forces that affect human. conduct. How to arouse interest, 
old attention and win response. Prerequisite: Course 101 or 121. Full-course, 
\cond semester. 


30. INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATE AND ORATORY LINDSLEY 


‘Subject to the recommendation of the department special credit may be 
‘rned by participation in extra-curriculum contests in debate and public speak- 
'g. The credit is earned throughout the year and is awarded on petition from 
e individual students at the end of the second semester. Not more than one 
mester half-course of credit may be granted tn any one year. 


36. PHONETICS FREESTONE 


An intensive course for advanced students in the problems of voice quality, 
aunciation and vowelization. Required of Speech majors and minors. Half- 
mrse, second semester. 


51. ORAL INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE LINDSLEY 


A study of the physical and intellectual basis of expression limited to the 
terpretation of the literary forms of lyric and narrative poetry, the essay, 
iort story and drama. Planned especially for English majors. Prerequisite: 
‘ermission of instructor. Half-course, first semester. 


53-154. TECHNIQUE OF ACTING 


Characterization, pantomine, emotional expression and control. Half-course, 
woughout the year. 


56. DRAMATIC READING LINDSLEY 


The application of aesthetics to the appreciation of literature. The art of 
terpretation as influenced by literary backgrounds. MHalf-course, second 
>mester. 


57. HISTORY OF STAGE PRESENTATION 


An historical survey of the origin and development of the theatre, its social 
inctions and significance; a study of various kinds of theatres. Prerequisite: 
ourse 11. Full-course, first semester. 


58. PLAY DIRECTION 


An analysis of the problems of a director with particular emphasis on educa- 
onal dramatics. The choice of a play, methods of casting and rehearsal. The 
lation of the theatre to the community. The organization and business man- 
gement of the amateur dramatic group. Capable students are assigned to 
ractical problems in college productions. Prerequisite: Course 157.  Full- 
urse, second semester. 


59-160. DRAMATIC REHEARSAL AND PERFORMANCE 
The practical application of theatre techniques through laboratory methods by 


articipation in the production of historical and contemporary plays for public 


erformances during the year. Prerequisite: Course 11. Half-course, through- 
wt the year. 


ae 
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171-172. RADIO BROADCASTING LINDSLI 


Historical survey of commercial and educational broadcasting. Study of t 
possibilities of radio as a social and educational force. Practical experience | 
program planning, script writing, production and direction, and in micropho. 
technique. A recording fee of $1.00 per semester is charged in connection wi 
this course. Enrollment limited. Prereqmsite: Permission of instructor. Hal 
course, throughout the year. 


173-174. RADIO PRODUCTION AND DIRECTION LINDSLE 


A practical course in the problems incident to the actual broadcasting of rad 
programs. For advanced students only. Enrollment limited. Prevage? 
Course 171-172. Half-course, throughout the year. 


175-176. RADIO WRITING LINDSLE 


All types of radio continuity: commercial, dramatic, descriptive, variet 
Primary emphasis on dialogue script. Prerequisite: Permission of the instru 
tor. Half-course, throughout the year. 


190. TEACHING SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL THE STAF 


An analysis of the speech training program in the secondary school. Air 
and methods in Speech. Lectures, discussions, demonstrations. Half-cours 
second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1941-42. 


Group II 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


The courses offered in foreign languages are designed to give | 
basic knowledge of language, literature and culture. The work 0 
the first two years places emphasis upon the acquisition of a readin; 
knowledge of the language studied. The upper division courses il 
modern languages also offer an opportunity to gain a reasonabl' 
mastery of the written and spoken language. 


GROUP MAjoR: A minimum of seven semester full-courses, 0 
equivalent, of upper division work in such courses as may be advisec 
in each individual case by the group committee of advisers. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJorS: Offered in Classical Languages, French 
German, Spanish. The minimum requirement for a major is fivt 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, of upper division work (includ: 
ing, in modern languages, Course 101-102). | 
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_ A comprehensive examination covering the major field of study 
rill be required at the end of the senior year of students majoring 
thin this group. Such students should include in their preparation 
1e appropriate one of the following group of courses: French 103- 
04 and 105-106, German 103-104 and 105-106, Spanish 103-104, 
05-106 and 107-108. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Classical Languages, French, 
‘erman, Spanish. The minimum requirement for a minor is two and 
ne-half semester full-courses, or equivalent, of upper division work. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Course 3-4. 


In all courses except 1-2, credit will be given for the work of either 
»mester. 

Students pursuing graduate courses in foreign language, unless 
<cused for special reasons, will be required to have a reading knowl- 
lge of both French and German. Students who seek the recom- 
iendation of a foreign language department for a General Secondary 
redential are expected to complete the requirements of the major 
od a minimum of a year full-course of graduate work. Upon com- 
letion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and 
ie Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive 
raduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential for French 
)3 to 125, inclusive; for Spanish 103 to 125, inclusive; for Ger- 
ian 103 to 106, inclusive; and for all upper division courses in 
lassical Languages. 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


PROFESSOR LoOWTHER 


Credit toward a major in this department may be given for His- 
ry and Political Science 101 (Ancient History). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


vi FIRST YEAR LATIN THE STAFF 


The fundamentals of grammar and extensive reading of easy narrative. Full- 
urse, throughout the year only, in alternate years. Not given in 1941-42. 


4. INTERMEDIATE LATIN THE STAFF 


A play of Plautus or Terence and selections from Vergil’s Aeneid. In the 
st semester some attention will be given to a review of the elements of Latin 


ma Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or equivalent. Full-course, throughout the 
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51-52. FIRST YEAR GREEK LOWTHE 


The fundamentals of grammar and reading of selections from Xenophon : 
the Gospels. Full-course, throughout the year only, in alternate years. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Course 3-4, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all upper division courses in i) 
department. 


101-102. LATIN LITERATURE LOWTHE 


Selections will be read from one of the following groups each semester: 

A. Latin Comedy (Plautus and Terence). | 

B. Lyric and Elegiac Poetry (Horace, Catullus, Propertius, Tibullh 
and Ovid). 

C. Cicero and Pliny. 

D. Juvenal and Martial. 

E. Historians of the Republic and of the Empire (Sallust, Livy, Su 
tonius and Tacitus). 


Full-course, throughout the year. 


103-104. CLASSICAL LITERATURE IN ENGLISH LOWTHE 


No knowledge of the original language is required for this course. The ait 
is to give students an acquaintance with Greek and Latin literature through tt 
medium of English translations. Greek and Latin literature in alternate year 
Half-course, throughout the year. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


PROFESSOR LOWTHER PROFESSOR BEL 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR TAYLOR ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR NIVON 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR BICKLEY 


FRENCH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. ELEMENTARY FRENCH THE STAF 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple French, writin; 
conversation, dictation. A recording fee of $1.00 per semester is charged i 
connection with this course. Full-course, throughout the year only. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH THE STAF 


Readings from modern French novelists, dramatists and poets, grammar re 
view, composition, conversation, collateral reading. This course aims to ef! 
able students to read modern F rench with ease, and to write simple prose cot 
rectly. A recording fee of $1.00 per semester is charged in connection with thi 
course. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school French. Student 
entering with more than two years of high school French will be expected u 
take French 4. Full-course, throughout the year. | 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, and for 
surses above 102 the ability to understand spoken French. 


01-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION NIVON 


Intensive exercises in oral and written French, critical study of syntax, re- 
rts and discussions on periodicals and on collateral reading. This course aims 
) give a mastery of spoken French. Full-course, throughout the year. 


03-104. SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE TO THE 
| NINETEENTH CENTURY NIVON 


Literature of the Old French period and of the Renaissance; the formation 
f the “Classic Ideal”; the theatre of Corneille, Moliére and Racine; the 
hilosophers, scientists, encyclopedists, with special attention to Montesquieu, 
‘oltaire and Rousseau; the decline of Classicism, the beginnings of Romanti- 
sm. Attention of students taking this course is called to English 136 and 137. 
ull-course, throughout the year in alternate years. Not given in 1941-42. 


05-106. MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE NIVON 


The development of the drama in France from the time of Scribe to the 
resent; the novel and short story, with some attention to the lyric and to 
terary criticism. Special consideration will be given to the following authors: 
‘ictor Hugo, Balzac, Zola, Alphonse Daudet and Anatole France. Full-course, 
woughout the year in alternate years. 


25. FRENCH PRONUNCIATION BICKLEY 


A study of French phonetics based upon the standard manuals. Required 
f candidates for the secondary credential offering French as a major or minor. 
. recording fee of $1.00 per semester is charged in connection with this course. 
lalf-course, first semester. 


GERMAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


-2, ELEMENTARY GERMAN THE STAFF 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple German, composi- 
on, conversation. A recording fee of $1.00 per semester is charged in connec- 
on with this course. Full-course, throughout the year only. 


-4, INTERMEDIATE GERMAN THE STAFF 


Reading of modern German prose and poetry, grammar review, composition, 
mversation, collateral reading. A recording fee of $1.00 per semester is 
1arged in connection with this course. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years 
f high school German. Students entering with more than two years of high 


hool German will be expected to take German 4. Full-course, throughout the 
ar, 


-6. SCIENTIFIC GERMAN 


Rapid reading of scientific German for students specializing in science. 
rerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school German. Half-course, 
roughout the year. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent. 


101-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION TAYLC 


For students wishing to improve their knowledge of spoken German. Fy 
course, throughout the year. 


103-104. suRVEY OF GERMAN LITERATURE TAYLO 


Reading of representative works in prose, poetry and drama from the earlie 
times to the present. Full-course, throughout the year in alternate years. 


105-106. GoETHE’sS FAUST TAYLO 


Reading of Part I entire and of selections from Part II. Lectures on tt 
origin and development of the Faust legend and its treatment in literatur 
Full-course, throughout the year in alternate years. Not given in 1941-42, 


TARTAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. ELEMENTARY ITALIAN LOWTHE: 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple prose, compositior 
conversation. Full-course, throughout the year only, in alternate years. 


SPANISH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. ELEMENTARY SPANISH THE STAF) 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple Spanish, writing 
idioms, conversation. A recording fee of $1.00 per semester is charged in con 
nection with this course. Full-course, throughout the year only. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH THE STAFI 


Readings from modern Spanish novelists, dramatists and poets, gramma! 
review, composition, conversation, collateral reading. A recording fee of $1.0 
per semester is charged in connection with this course. Prerequisite: Cours 
1-2 or two years of high school Spanish. Students entering with more than twe 
years of high school Spanish will be expected to take Spanish 4. Full-course 
throughout the year. | 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, and fot 
courses above 102 the ability to understand spoken Spanish. 


101-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION BELL 


Intensive exercises in oral and written Spanish, critical study of syntax, 
reports and discussions on periodicals and on collateral reading. This course 
aims to give a mastery of spoken Spanish. Full-course, throughout the year. — 


h 
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)3-104. SPANISH LITERATURE OF THE GOLDEN AGE BICKLEY 


‘The rise of the drama in Spain, with study of the chief dramatists of the 
glo de Oro, especially Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molina, Alarcén and Calderén, 
id their influence on foreign dramatists. Types of the novel in the sixteenth 
id seventeenth centuries, with special attention to the picaresque novel and 
Cervantes; historians and explorers. Full-course, throughout the year in 


ternate years. 


)5-106. MODERN SPANISH LITERATURE BICKLEY 


‘The development of the drama in Spain from the neo-classical period to the 
-esent, with some attention to lyric poetry. The novel, short story, essay and 
‘erary criticism during the nineteenth century; the “Generation of 798” and 
mtemporary authors. Special attention will be given to the following: Juan 
alera, Pérez Galddés, Palacio Valdés, Blasco Ibafiez, Pio Baroja and Rubén 
ario. Full-course, throughout the year in alternate years. Not given in 1941- 
» 


97-108. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE BICKLEY 
A survey of the more important Spanish-American authors and their works 
‘om the time of the Conquest through the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
iry. Full-course, throughout the year. 


25. SPANISH PRONUNCIATION BICKLEY 


A study of phonetics based upon the work of Navarro Tomas, with some at- 
ntion to Spanish-American pronunciation. Required of candidates for the 
-condary credential offering Spanish as a major or minor. A recording fee of 
.00 per semester is charged in connection with this course. Half-course second 
mester. 
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Group III 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Departments of Economics and Sociology and of Histo 
and Political Science provide a foundation for understanding t 
social life of the modern world. Through the social science maj 
students have the opportunity to familiarize themselves with the ot 
standing social phenomena of the present and the past. 


GROUP MAjoR: A minimum of four year full-courses, or equiv 
lent, of upper division work in such courses as may be advised 
each individual case by the group committee of advisers and inclu 
ing the following: Economics 101 (Money and Banking) ; Economi 
154 (Social Control and Progress; Modern European History; Inte 
national Affairs. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJoRS: Offered in Economics and Sociolog 
and in History and Political Science. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Economics and Sociolog 
and in History and Political Science. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


PROFESSOR YOUNG Proressor Ds 
Mr. ZINKE, Instructor ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HANDSAKER 
By Special Appointment: Mr. Korntc 


The Department of Economics and Sociology aims to acquait 
the student with the development and nature of economic and sociz 
systems, their organization, institutions and functioning, and offer 
courses which aid in the understanding of fundamental economic an 
social principles. Opportunity is offered for three types of majors 1 
this department: (1) Economics for those students who desire | 
broad knowledge of this subject; (2) Economics emphasizing Com 
merce and Finance for those interested in developing a backgroun( 
for business; and (3) Sociology. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN ECONOMICS: Three year full-courses 
or equivalent, in the upper division, including Economics 101-102 
119 and 132. Not more than one semester full-course may be choset 
from Economics 150-165, inclusive. 


Prerequisite to the major in Economics: Economics 1-2 and 5 


COMMERCE AND FINANCE: Students specializing in this fiel 
should choose in addition to prerequisites and required Courses 101. 
102, 119 and 132, the remaining upper division work from the follow 
ing courses: Economics 103-148, inclusive; History and Politica 
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science 162 (Elementary Jurisprudence) and History and Political 
cience 161 (Commercial Law). Mathematics 11 (Mathematics ot 
inance) is recommended as a lower division elective. 


Prerequisite to the major in Commerce and Finance. Economics 


2 and 5-6. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN ECONOMICS: A minimum of three 
mester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division in courses 
90-150, including Economics 101. 


Prerequisite to the minor in Economics: Economics 1-2. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN SocioLoGy: ‘Three year full-courses, or 
juivalent, in the upper division, including Economics 105, 119, 151 
nd 154. Additional courses may be chosen from Economics 101-102, 
23, 124, 132-165, inclusive; and any one of the following: Psy- 
ology 123 (Social Psychology); Religion 154 (Christianity and 
ocial Problems). 


Prerequisite to the major in Sociology: Economics 1-2. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN SOCIOLOGY: A minimum of three semes- 
r+ full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division, including Econ- 
mics 151-152. Additional courses may be chosen from the above 
st of those available for credit toward a major in this subject, with 
le exception of Religion 154. 


Prerequisite to the minor in Sociology: Economics 1-2. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


2. PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF ECONOMICS THE STAFF 


An introductory course dealing with fundamental principles of economics 
id modern economic problems. First semester required of all lower division 
udents. Prerequisite: sophomore standing. Full-course, throughout the year. 


6. PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING HANDSAKER 


A study of accounting principles and methods. Accounts, records and pro- 
dure for the average business as conducted by a sole proprietorship, a part- 
rship or a corporation. Analysis of financial statements and elements of 
st accounting, auditing and budgeting. Problems. A special fee of $1.00 per 
mester is charged in connection with this course. Full-course, throughout the 
‘ar, mcluding laboratory. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY DAY 


ri study of the location of raw materials and their significance to trade and 
ustry. Economic conditions and cultural achievements of regions and peoples. 
pen to freshmen and sophomores. Half-course, first semester. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 1-2 and junior standing. 


101-102. MONEY, BANKING, INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
AND FINANCE You) 


A study of the principles of money, credit, banking, price movements, a: 
financial organization. Particular attention is given to banking and curren 
conditions in the United States. The second semester deals especially wi 
the theoretical bases of foreign trade, international payments and currency rel 
tionships, methods of foreign trade, tariff policies and trade restrictions. Fy 
course, throughout the year. | 


105-106. PUBLIC FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 
OF GOVERNMENT 


A study of the financial and economic activities of government, includir 
taxation, public expenditures and social welfare. The second semester dea 
particularly with the relations of government to industry, including problen 
of railroads and public utilities. Full-course, throughout the year. 


109-110. CORPORATION FINANCE AND ! 
INVESTMENTS KOENI 


A study of the organization and financial policies of business enterprise 
discussing the corporate form, promotion, sources of capital, expansion, failur: 
reorganization of corporations, and the position of the corporation in the soci 
system. The second semester includes an analysis of the various types of ir 
vestments and their adaptability to different classes of purchasers. Half-coursi 
throughout the year. 


114. ADVANCED ACCOUNTING 


An intensive study of partnership and corporation accounting, including ac 
counting for consolidations, mergers and holding companies. Advanced prob 
lems. Prerequisite: Economics 5-6. Half-course, first semester. 


117. ECONOMICS OF CONSUMPTION AND MARKETING ZINK) 


A study of the social, economic and business problems involved in buying 
selling and distributing commodities. Half-course, first semester. Not give 
in 1941-42. 


119-120. sratistics ZINKE 


The collection, organization, analysis and presentation of economic data; 
the determination of types, averages, index numbers and trends; graphic pres- 
entation. No special knowledge of mathematics required. A special fee of two 
dollars is charged in connection with the first semester of this course. Half- 
course, throughout the year, including laboratory. 


123-124. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


A study of the economic history of Europe, with special reference to the 
industrial revolution, the factory system and labor conditions ; the oa 
of the United States from an agrarian to an industrialized nation, and the pat | 
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ed by commerce, transportation, finance, labor and government. Open to 
shomores. Half-course, throughout the year. Either semester may be taken 
varately. 


2. ADVANCED ECONOMIC THEORY ZINKE 


A course designed to present a thorough analysis of the theoretical principles 
economics and a survey of the economic system. The course includes recent 
velopments in economic analysis dealing with such problems as_business- 
les, monopolistic competition and economic planning. Full-course, second 
nester. 


0. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICIES ZINKE 


A survey of international economic policies, including mercantilism, liberal- 
a, the open door, commercial treaties, population growth, and economic ex- 
nsion of advanced countries over backward countries. Half-course, first 
nester. 


7-148. LABOR AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS HANDSAKER 


A study of the problems of labor including wages, hours, health, accidents, 
employment, child labor, social insurance, labor legislation and personnel 
yblems; proposed solutions for these problems offered by organized labor, 
ployers and government. While some time is given to historical aspects, the 
in emphasis is on current problems, developments and proposals. Full-course, 
‘oughout the year. 


1-152. ELEMENTS OF SOCIOLOGY ; SOCIAL PROBLEMS DAY 


A study of principles and problems pertaining to human relationships as 
pressed in social groups and institutions. Open to all students of at least 
uor standing, and to sophomores with consent of the department. Full-course, 
‘oughout the year. 


3. SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY DAY 


A study of social origins, of the civilizations of primitive peoples and of the 
velopment of culture. The course is intended as a general introduction to 
> study of anthropology. Half-course, first semester. 


4. SOCIAL CONTROL AND PROGRESS DAY 


A study of the agencies of social control, such as custom, public opinion, 
N, religion, art, ceremony and education; the criteria, measurements and 


als of social progress. Primarily a senior course. Full-course, second 
mester. 


7-158. COMPARATIVE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS DAY 


A comparative study of social institutions and of modern social trends and 
ovements with particular attention to the social and industrial revolutions 
Russia, China, Turkey and India; the bearing of these social influences 
on international relations. Half-course, throughout the year. Either semester 
1y be taken separately. 
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162. MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY FREEMAN* AND ODEL’ 


A course in preparation for marriage including consideration of factors . 
volved in mate selection, methods of meeting the various problems of marr. 
life, and the planning for children. Given cooperatively by members of ; 
faculty and visiting lecturers. Half-course, second semester. ! 


163-164. FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIAL WORK D, 


Underlying principles of contemporary social work; principal types of soc 
work and their practicability; a survey of specific public and private welf: 
agencies. Second semester deals with the techniques of case work; investi; 
tion, analysis and treatment of social problems; study of family case recor 
Half-course, throughout the year. 


GRADUATE COURSES | 


With the permission of the department, and upon completion © 
additional work as approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Cor 
mittee on Graduate Study, Courses 101-102 and above may be tak. 
by graduate students for credit toward either the General Seconda 
Credential or the degree of Master of Arts. With the consent of t 
department, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


211-212. SEMINAR IN ECONOMIC PROBLEMS YOU? 


Particular attention is given to fluctuations in economic and business cc 
ditions, and to problems related to monetary and credit systems. Half-cour. 
throughout the year. | 


216. HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT 


A survey of the development of economic science from the forerunners | 
the classical school to the present day. Half-course, second semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 
Equivalent of one semester full-course. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


ProFESSOR Harpy PROFESSOR CLELA) 
ASSISTANT ProFESSOR ADAM** 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MCKELVEY Mr. McCune, Instructor 


The courses offered by the Department of History and Politic 
Science provide training for the understanding of social organizatic 
in the present and the past. Sound knowledge of the field of histor 
and political science is essential to the formation of judgments ¢ 
current conditions in politics and economics. Selected courses ' 
this department provide a desirable introduction to specialized trat! 
ing in the professions of Law, Public Administration, Diplomacy at 
Foreign Trade. | 


*Of the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
**On leave in military service of the British government. 
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DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN HISTORY: Six semester full-courses, or 
uivalent, in the upper division, at least four of which must be 
ym History and Political Science 101-150, inclusive. Two semester 
ll-courses, or equivalent, may be elected from History and Politi- 
| Science 151-200, and/or, subject to the approval of the Depart- 
ent, from Economics and Sociology, Art 111 (Ancient and Medi- 
al Art), and Philosophy 121 (The Making of the Modern Mind). 
f the six semester full-courses two must be in the field of European 
istory and two in the field of American History. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN HISTORY: ‘Two and one-half semester 
ll-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division chosen from History 
d Political Science 101-150 inclusive; three semester full-courses, or 
uivalent, for students who seek the recommendation of the depart- 
ent in connection with teaching or other professional work. Students 
ho wish to minor in History are advised to take one course each in 
ncient or Medieval, Modern European, and American History. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: History and Political Science 
2 and Economics 1. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN POLITICAL SCIENCE: Six semester full- 
urses, or equivalent, in the upper division, at least four of which 
ust be from History and Political Science 151-190, inclusive. Two 
mester full-courses, or equivalent, may be elected from History 
id Political Science 101-150 and/or, subject to the approval of the 
epartment, from Economics and Sociology, and Philosophy 121 
The Making of the Modern Mind). Of the six semester full-courses 
yo should be in the field of International Relations and two in the 
Id of Government. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN POLITICAL SCIENCE: Two and one-half 
mester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division chosen from 
istory and Political Science 151-190, inclusive; three semester full- 
urses, Or equivalent, for students who seek the recommendation 
t the department in connection with teaching or other professional 
ork. Of these, one course must be in International Relations and 
1e in Government. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: History and Political S cience 
2 and Economics 1. 


The requirement applying to all candidates for degrees and for 
achers’ credentials of a course in the provisions and principles of 
ie United States Constitution may be met by satisfactory comple- 
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tion of one of the following: History and Political Science 2, 1). 
BOGS 152; 9853) 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES | 
1. BRITISH CIVILIZATION CLELAND, HARDY AND MC CU; 


A survey of the political, social and economic development of Engla 
Required of all freshmen. Full-course, first semester. | 


2. AMERICAN CIVILIZATION CLELAND, HARDY AND MCCU: 


A study of the development of American political, social and econor: 
institutions. Required of all freshmen. Full-course, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Three semester full-courses in the social sciences are prerequisite to all up;: 
diviston courses in the department. ! 


101. ANCIENT HISTORY MC CU! 


A general survey of ancient civilizations, the Orient, Greece and Ror. 
Open to sophomores. Full-course, first semester. 


102. EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES MC CUL 


This course deals with the transformation of European life from the fou 
to the fifteenth centuries. Open to sophomores. Full-course, second semest, 


103. MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY MC CU} 


A study of modern Europe from the Renaissance through the Napoleonic E: 
Full-course, first semester. 


104. MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY MC cur 


A study of modern Europe from 1815 to the present time. Full-cour. 
second semester. | 


105. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES HARI 


A study of the political history of the United States from its colonial orig 
through the Civil War. Full-course, first semester. | 


106. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES HARD 


_A study of the political history of the United States from 1865 to the pres¢! 
time. Full-course, second semester. 


107. THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT AND CALIFORNIA HARD 


Open to seniors only. Full-course or half-course, first semester. 
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9-110. HISTORY OF HISPANIC AMERICA HARDY 


\ general survey of the planting of Hispanic Colonial Societies in the New 
orld, their attainment of independence, and their modern political, social and 
omic development. Open to sophomores. Full-course or half-course, second 


nester. 


1-112. THE PACIFIC OCEAN IN HISTORY MC CUNE 


\ study of the Pacific Area, with especial emphasis upon the relations of the 
ited States and the Far East. Half-course throughout the year. Ether 
nester may be taken separately. 


8.149. HISTORICAL METHODS AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY FITCH* AND MC CUNE 


Studies in historiography or in the problems of method, knowledge and 
losophy of history. Prerequisite: Consent of the mstructors. Half-course, 
‘oughout the year. 


1. GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN EUROPE MC KELVEY 


A comparative, descriptive analysis of the political institutions of certain 
ropean democracies and dictatorships. Emphasis upon emerging trends and 
on the dilemmas that give rise to these alternative ways of solving common 
yblems. Open to sophomores. Full-course, first semester. 


2. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES MC KELVEY 


An analysis of political institutions and processes in the United States. 
en to sophomores. Full-course, second semester. 


3. GROWTH OF THE LAW AND CONSTITUTION 


A study of the development of the fundamental legal and constitutional 
nciples of American Government. Full-course, first semester. 


5} INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS MC KELVEY 
A study of the forces of nationalism, imperialism, and international law and 
yanization in the nation-state system, together with an analysis of the dynamics 
contemporary foreign policies. Full-course, first semester. 

6. PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY MC KELVEY 


An analysis of the traditional and present day objectives of American 
lomacy. Full-course, second semester. 


7. PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL CONTROL MC KELVEY 


An analytical approach to politics “as the study of influence and the influ- 
ial,” emphasizing the devices by which the “few” control the “many,” with 
rticular reference to the American scene. Full-course, second semester. 


8, MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION MC KELVEY 


A survey of the problems of urban government in the United States, and of 
"ous experiments to improve its standards and effectiveness. Recommended 
‘ students planning to enter government service. Full-course, first semester. 


‘Of the Department of Philosophy. 
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160. CIVIL SERVICE IN THE MODERN STATE 

An historical, descriptive and comparative survey of civil service pre: 
at home and abroad. Recommended for students preparing for public, 
istration. Full-course, first semester. | 
161. COMMERCIAL LAW 


A course dealing with those principles of law which are of value: 
business man, including Contracts, Agency, Partnership, Corporation, | 
tiable Paper and Sales. Open to sophomores. Half-course, first semest. 


162. ELEMENTARY JURISPRUDENCE 


A study of the general principles underlying all municipal and inter! 
law as stated by leading schools of jurists. Open to sophomores. Half: 
second semester. 

195. INDEPENDENT READING THE’ 


Half-course or full-course, either semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 211 or above are open only to graduate st’ 
and to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the com}: 
of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty ar 
Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive | 
toward either the General Secondary Credential or the deg: 
Master of Arts for any upper division courses in this departme: 


211-212. SEMINAR IN HISTORY } 
Half-course, throughout the year. : 


25Ly SEMINAR IN PUBLIC OPINION MC K. 
Half-course, first semester. 


252. SEMINAR IN POLITICAL THOUGHT MC K. 


Case studies of the manner in which great political theorists have ratio! 
different schemes for the organizing of governmental power. Half-i 
second semester. 

290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE |. 


Equivalent of one semester full-course. 


Group IV. 
NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS 


The departments of this group offer the usual basic and sequential 
irses in Biology, Chemistry, Geology, and Physics, and in Mathe- 
tics, which is of special aid to the physical sciences. Each of these 
jects offers its special contribution to general education by reveal- 
to man his place in nature. The natural sciences are based on 
servation and classification of matter and phenomena, either naturally 
‘urring or artificially contrived. They disclose fundamental prin- 
les, promote logical deduction, and apply the scientific method by 
oratory practice and class room demonstration. 

GROUP MAjor: A minimum of eight semester full-courses, or 
tivalent, of upper division work in such courses, in at least three 
partments within the group, as may be advised in each individual 
se. 

SPECIAL GROUP MAJOR FOR STUDENTS PREPARING FOR MEDICINE OR 
LATED FIELDS: A minimum of eight semester full-courses, or 
uivalent, in the upper division including Chemistry 101-102, 103- 
4; Biology 106 or a substitute approved by the adviser; the re- 
linder to be chosen with the approval of the student’s adviser from 
emistry 105-106, 112; Biology 101, 108, 112, 113, 126, 129-130. 
Prerequisite to the special group major: Chemistry 11-12 or 13-14; 
ology 3-4; Mathematics 9-10, or equivalent; Physics 7-8; one year 
college French or German or a substitute approved by the adviser. 
DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS: Offered in Biology, in Chemistry, in 
ology, in Physics and in Mathematics. 

DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Biology, in Chemistry, in 
ology, in Physics and in Mathematics. 


BIOLOGY 


OFESSOR SMILEY PROFESSOR SELLE 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FIELD 


The curriculum in Biology presents the science of life as a whole, 
cluding both plant and animal forms. On the basis of a lower 
vision beginning course which makes a survey of the whole science 

organisms, each upper division course is concerned with some 
ecial area of the general field. Provision is made through sequences 
‘upper division courses to give the student a more complete knowl- 
ge of the entire field or to provide for the special needs of those 
eparing for (1) the teaching of Biology in high school, (2) admis- 
on to medical school, (3) admission to nursing school. 
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DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN BIOLOGY: Five semester full-courses | 
one semester half-course, or equivalent, in the upper division, inc: 
ing Course 212. | 


The major in Biology makes provision for three groups | 
students: | 


1. Those desiring a comprehensive course in the general field - 
advised to include in their major the following courses: Biology 1] 
103, 104, 113 and 126. | 


2. Those desiring to concentrate in the field of Botany sho. 
complete Biology 6 in the lower division and should include in th 
major Biology 102, 103, 104, 126, and some individual investigat: 
in the senior year (Biology 129-130). | 


3. Those desiring to concentrate in the field of Zoology sho: 
include in their major one course chosen from Biology 104, 105, 1’ 
118, or 126, and some individual study and/or investigation in| 
senior year (Biology 129-130); the remainder to be selected fr 
the following courses: Biology 101, 101A, 103, 106, 107-116 inclusi: 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN BIOLOGY: A minimum of two and o:: 
half semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Biology 3-4 and entrai: 
Chemistry or equivalents. 


Fees of $2.50 per laboratory period in lower division courses a: 
$5.00 per laboratory period in upper division courses are charged it 
work in this department. 


f 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


3-4. GENERAL BIOLOGY THE STA! 


A course concerned with the fundamental facts of life as shown by pla 
and animals, including the essentials of organic structure, physiology, and cli 
sification, and the relation of plants and animals to human welfare. The lal- 
ratory work requires study of selected types of animals and plants. TT) 
course or its equivalent required for majors in the department and for thc’ 
preparing for medicine or nursing. Full-course, throughout the year (2 lectus’ 
and 2 laboratory periods). | 


5. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: | 
ANIMAL LIFE SEL): 


_ The habits, life histories and economic importance of the more comm 
insects, birds and mammals of this area. Half-course, first semester (1 lectu 
and 1 laboratory or field trip). 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: 
PLANTS AND PLANT COMMUNITIES SMILEY 


Yield, laboratory and herbarium studies of the native plants of the Los 
geles region and adjacent areas. Half-course, second semester (2 laboratory 


40ds). 


HUMAN ANATOMY FIELD 


\ descriptive course in human anatomy supplemented by demonstrations. 
ended for students in Physical Education and Nursing. A laboratory fee 
$2.50 is charged for this course. Prerequisite: Biology 3-4 or equivalent. 
If-course, first semester (2 lectures and 1 demonstration pertod). 


L. HUMAN ANATOMY LABORATORY FIELD 


A study of human skeletal and demonstration materials supplemented by 
section of the cat. Prerequisite: Biology 51 in progress. Half-course, 
t semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Biology 3-4, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all upper division courses in 
logy, except Course 117-118. 


1. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES FIELD 


A comparative study of the vertebrates. The laboratory consists of a de- 
led study of the cat and of numerous skeletal preparations, with demonstra- 
ns of other forms. A knowledge of the shark is presupposed. Full-course, 
t semester (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 


2. ALGAE AND ARCHEGONIATES SMILEY 


A survey of the green cryptogamic plants. Full-course, second semester of 
ernate years (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). Not given in 1941-42. 


3. INVERTEBRATES SELLE 


structure, classification, habits, life histories, and economic importance of 
» various groups of the invertebrates. Full-course, first semester of alternate 
ws (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 


4. SPERMATOPHYTES SMILEY 


Morphology, taxonomy, geographic distribution and economic importance of 
> seed plants. Full-course, second semester of alternate years (2 lectures 
1 2 laboratory periods). 


5. CYTOLOGY SMILEY 


Study of cells, their relation to organic structure and biological theory. Full- 
Wrse, first semester of alternate years (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 


6. VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY SELLE 


— developmental embryology and organology of the vertebrates, with spe- 
a erence to the chick, pig and human. Study of whole mounts and serial 
tions. Full-course, second semester (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 
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107. PARASITOLOGY Sir, 


_ Structure and life history of the animal parasites of man; methods of in}, 
tion and prevention. Half-course, first semester of alternate years. Not Ge 
in 1941-42. 


108. HISTOLOGY SIL 


Microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs of mammals, with SDis 
reference to the human. Registration with approval of instructor limited tce 
students. Full-course, first semester of alternate years (2 lectures and 2 |, 
ratory periods). Not given in 1941-42. | 


112. MICROTECHNIQUE SE. 


Methods of preparing smears, whole mounts, and sections of plant and : 
mal tissues. Half-course, second semester (2 laboratory periods). 


113. PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY FL. 


A study of the functions of the organ-systems of the vertebrates. The laba 
tory work consists chiefly of experiments on the frog and human. Prerequi.e 
Entrance Chemistry or Chemisiry 11-12, completed or in progress; Biology’ 
or 101 completed or im progress, or permission of instructor. Full-course, 's 
semester (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 


114. NUTRITION FI. 


The fundamental facts concerning dietary factors including the vitanis 
the physiological effects of these dietary factors upon health and diseasia 
all age levels, and an introduction to the research literature of nutriin 
Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or Chemistry 11-12, completed or in progiis 
Half-course, second semester of alternate years. | 


116. GENETICS FI 


A study of the principles of heredity in both plants and animals, incluas 
man. Half-course, second semester. Not given in 1941-42. 


117-118. PALEONTOLOGY AND ORGANIC EVOLUTION SMI 


Invertebrate paleontology; history of the vertebrates. Prerequisite: Geol’ 
11-12. Full-course, first semester (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods); hf: 
course, second semester (2 lectures). Given in alternate years. Not gi 
in 1941-42. 


126. BACTERIOLOGY SMIIY 


Lectures on the bacteria and other micro-organisms with laboratory prac* 
in microbiological methods. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or Chem.) 
11-12. Full-course, second semester of alternate years (2 lectures anc2 
laboratory periods). Not given in 1941-42. 


129-130. ADVANCED STUDY AND OR LABORATORY THE ST/F 


Supervised individual work. Either semester; not more than two half-cow's 
may be counted toward the major. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
culty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
‘eive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the 
sree of Master of Arts for Courses 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 108, 
} 114, 116. Courses 117-118 and 129-130 also may be credited 
vard the secondary credential. With the approval of the instructor 
‘charge, courses numbered 200 and above are open to properly 


alified seniors. 


1-202. RESEARCH 


Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. Hours and credit to 
arranged; each semester. 


2. SEMINAR SMILEY 
Subject: History of Biology. Half-course, second semester. 


0. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


Equivalent of one semester full-course. 


CHEMISTRY 


SOCIATE PROFESSOR BRANTLEY PROFESSOR CHANDLER 


The Department of Chemistry offers standard preparation in the 
ecialized branches of the subject which lead to engineering, teaching 
id research, To the student preparing for medicine or related pro- 
ssions, Chemistry offers training in the fundamental and special 
Ids which have become so basic to these professions. In addition, 
1emistry offers to the liberal arts student an appreciation and under- 
unding of the discoveries, methods and place of this subject in our 
esent civilization. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJoR: Six semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
follows: Courses 103-104, 105-106, one semester half-course from 
7-118, and two semester half-courses from 111, 112, 212. 


| Prerequisite to the major: Chemistry 13-14; Mathematics 1-2, 5-6, 
' equivalents; Physics 7-8, or equivalent; a reading knowledge of 
erman. . 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Three semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
the upper division, including Chemistry 101, 103, or 105. 


Prerequisite to the minor: Chemistry 13-14. 
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Fees ot $5.00 per laboratory period are charged for work in ; 
department, except that the maximum charge for any one cours; 
$10.00. A breakage deposit of five dollars must be made at the; 
ginning of the year by each student taking a laboratory course’: 
Chemistry ; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close) 
the course. | 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


11-12. GENERAL CHEMISTRY THE ST" 


An introduction to the principles and applications of chemistry. For tl; 
with or without high school chemistry. (Special provision is made for tl; 
who have not had high school chemistry). Primarily for students who do) 
intend to specialize in chemistry. Full-course, throughout the year (2 lect: 
and 2 laboratory periods). | 


13-14. GENERAL CHEMISTRY THE ST) 


Lectures and problems on the principles and applications of chemistry, 1 
cluding laboratory practice in General Chemistry and Qualitative Analy: 
(Special provision is made for those who have not had high school chemist) 
Prerequisite: High school algebra and geometry. Credit of two full-com’ 
and one half-course given on completion of the year’s work (3 lectures 6 
2 laboratory periods). 


15. GLASS BLOWING BRANTI 


Laboratory instruction in glass blowing. Prerequisite: Consult struc’ 
Half-course, either semester (2 laboratory periods). | 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


General Chemistry is prerequisite to all upper division courses. Two j' 
years of Chemistry 1s prerequisite to Courses 111, 112, 117-118. 


101-102. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 


Principles and practice in the general methods of gravimetric, volumeti, 
and electrolytic determinations, with solution of many typical problems. Reco- 
mended as a prerequisite: Mathematics 1, or equivalent. Open to sophomor. 
Full-course throughout the year (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 
103-104. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


Lectures and recitations on the aliphatic and aromatic compounds, includi; 
preparative work and qualitative organic analysis in the laboratory. Credit ' 
two full-courses and one half-course given on completion of the year's we’ 
(3 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 


105-106. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY BRANTL! 


Introduction to Physical Chemical principles. Lectures, problems and labot, 
tory. Prerequisite: Chemistry 101-102; Physics 7-8; Calculus or permission | 
instructor. Full-course, throughout the year (3 lectures and 1 laboratory perioc 


l 
| 


: 
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11. INTRODUCTORY COLLOID CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY 


“An introduction to the principles and applications of Colloid and Surface 
‘hemistry, including the study of sols, emulsions, foams and gels. Half-course, 
rst semester of alternate years (2 lectures). 


12. BIOCHEMISTRY 


Lectures and recitations in the field of Biochemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
03-104. Half-course, second semester (2 lectures). 


15. INDUSTRIAL STOICHIOMETRY BRANTLEY 


Chemical calculations of manufacturing processes. Half-course, first semester 
f alternate years (2 lectures). 


17-118. ADVANCED LABORATORY THE STAFF 


Laboratory instruction to accompany Chemistry 111, 112. Chemistry 103-104 
equired as prerequisite to work in Biochemistry. Not to exceed one half-course 
er semester (2 laboratory periods). 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may 
ye allowed toward either the General Secondary Credential or the 
legree of Master of Arts for Courses 111, 112, 115, 117-118. 


101-202. RESEARCH THE STAFF 
Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. Hours and credit to 

’e arranged, each semester. 

105. THERMODYNAMICS BRANTLEY 
The development of the laws of thermodynamics and their applications to 

he problems of chemistry and physics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 5-6. Half- 

ourse, first semester. 

06. COLLOID AND SURFACE CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY 
The principles and application of the physical, electrical and chemical 

roperties of surfaces, with particular reference to the colloidal state. Pre- 

equisite: Consult instructor. Half-course, second semester. 

212. SEMINAR THE STAFF 
Subject to be chosen. Prerequisite: Consult instructor. Half-course, second 

remester. 

290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Equivalent of one semester full-course. 


F 
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GEOLOGY 


PROFESSOR SMILEY Dr. Frx, Instructo; 


Three objectives are sought by the curriculum in Geology: (1) tc 
present the natural background to philosophy, history and economics | 
(2) to give the college student some immediate contact with the 
methods and ideals of science; and (3) to provide the requisite 
training in the upper division for advanced work leading to the 
graduate schools or to professional work involving geologic data and 
methods. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
and one semester half-course, as follows: Geology 111-112, 115-116, 
117-118, 119 and Biology 117-118. 


Prerequisite to the major: Geology 11-12, 13-14; Chemistry 11-12 
or entrance Chemistry; and Mathematics 1, or equivalent. A reading 
knowledge of French and German is recommended. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Three semester full-courses, or equiva- 
lent, chosen from upper division courses in Geology or from Biology 
117-118, to best support the major department. 


Prerequisite to the minor: Geology 11-12. 


Fees of $2.50 per laboratory period in lower division courses 
and $5.00 per laboratory period in upper division courses are charged 
for work in this department. ) 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


11-12. GENERAL GEOLOGY THE STAFF 


Lectures with assigned reading and laboratory work on physical and his- 
torical geology. Full-course, throughout the year only (2 lectures and 2 labora- 
tory periods or field trips). 


13-14. MINERALOGY FIX 


Crystallography and blowpiping; determinative mineralogy. Prerequisite: 
Entrance Chemistry or Chemistry 11-12. Credit of one full-course and one 
half-course given on completion of the year’s work, throughout the year only 
(1 lecture and 2 laboratory periods). | 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
111-112. pErTROGRAPHY FIX | 


Determination of minerals in index liquids and in thin sections of rocks | 
with the petrographic microscope. Classification of igneous rocks. Prerequisite: 
Geology 11-12 and 13-14. Full-course, first semester (2 lectures and 2 laboratory — 
periods); half-course, second semester (2 laboratory periods). 


113-114. GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY OF THE AMERICAS SMILEY | 


Prerequisite: Geology 11-12. Half-course, throughout the year in alternate 
years. 
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115-116. HISTORICAL GEOLOGY SMILEY 


Prerequisite: Geology 11-12; Biology 117-118 recommended. Half-course, 
throughout the year in alternate years. 


117-118. ECONOMIC GEOLOGY FIX 

A review of the geologic deposits of economic importance. Prerequisite: 
Geology 11-12 and 13-14. Half-course, throughout the year in alternate years. 
Not given in 1941-42. 


119. FIELD GEOLOGY FIX 


Geologic mapping with compass and plane table. Prerequisite: Geology 
11-12 and 125; Mathematics 1. Half-course, second semester of alternate years 
(2 laboratory or field periods). 


120. GEOLOGY AND MINERAL RESOURCES OF 
CALIFORNIA SMILEY 


Prerequisite: Geology 11-12 and 13-14. Half-course, second semester of 
alternate years. Not given in 1941-42. 


123-124. ADVANCED GEOLOGY LABORATORY THE STAFF 


Work on special topics. Prerequisite: Geology 11-12 and upper division stand- 
ing. Hours and credit to be arranged. 


125. STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY 


Study of the structural deformation of the earth, with emphasis on field 
application in study of the features of sedimentary, igneous and metamorphic 
rocks. Prerequisite: Geology 11-12 and 13-14. Half-course, first semester of 
alternate years (2 lectures). 


195-196. INDEPENDENT READING THE STAFF 


Prerequisite: Geology 11-12 and approval of the department. Not more than 
a semester half-course will be credited toward the major in Geology. 


MATHEMATICS 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ALEXANDER Dr. DiecKkMann, Instructor 


Mathematics is an exact science. The study of mathematics should 
result, therefore, in the development of power rather than in the 
acquisition of facts. The department aims (1) to give a mathe- 
matical background that will permit the student to pursue any of the 
sciences that require mathematics for development and understand- 
ing; (2) to give advanced training for those desiring to teach mathe- 
matics; (3) to offer to all other students the fundamental values of 
ees which are to be found in its peculiarly exact and rigorous 
ogic. 
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DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equivale, 
in the upper division, including Course 101-102. | 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘wo and one-half semester full-cours, 
or equivalent, in the upper division. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Courses 1-2 and 5-6. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate studer 
may receive graduate credit toward the Secondary Credential £ 
Mathematics 105, 106, 107 and 112. | 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. MATHEMATICS DIECKMAN 


A foundation course which includes trigonometry, college algebra, and an 
lytic geometry. Prerequisite: Elementary algebra and plane geometry. Fu 
course, throughout the year. 


9-6, DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS DIECKMAN 
Prerequisite: Course 1-2. Full-course, throughout the year. 


9-10. INTRODUCTORY MATHEMATICS FOR CHEMISTRY 
AND OTHER SCIENCES ALEXANDE. 
A course consisting of a review of arithmetic, instruction in the use of th 
slide-rule and mathematical tables including logarithms. Introduction t 
Algebra, Trigonometry, Analytic Geometry and Calculus. Recommended t 
pre-medical students whose programs are too crowded to take the regular course 
in these subjects. Half-course, throughout the year. | 


11. MATHEMATICS OF FINANCE DIECKMAN] 


A mathematical study of interest, discount, annuities, amortization, depre 
ciation, valuation of bonds and life insurance. Prerequisite: One and one-hal 
years of high school algebra. Full-course, first semester. | 


12. ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY DIECKMAN} 


Prerequisite: A working knowledge of trigonometry. Full-course, secon 
semester of alternate years. Not given in 1941-42, | 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses for credit toward major or minor: 
Mathematics 1-2 and 5-6. | 


101-102. ADVANCED CALCULUS ALEXANDER 


Applications of the calculus to many problems. A study including multiple 
integrals, infinite series, and the elements of function theory. Prerequisite: 
Course 5-6. Full-course, throughout the year. | 
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103. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS ALEXANDER 


A study of the nature, meaning, and the solutions of ordinary and partial 
differential equations and the application of differential equations in the solu- 
tion of problems in mechanics and physics. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. Full- 


course, first semester. 


104. HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS ALEXANDER 


A study of the development of mathematical theory and the relations between 
“ts various branches, with special attention to modern progress and develop- 
ment. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. Full-course, second semester. 


105. VECTOR ANALYSIS ALEXANDER 


The algebra, geometry, and calculus of vector quantities, with applications to 
mathematical physics. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. Full-course, first semester. 


106. COMPLEX VARIABLES ALEXANDER 


Complex numbers and their graphical representation. The use of complex 
variables in holomorphic functions, in infinite series, in linear differential 
equations, and in the evaluation of definite integrals. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. 
Full-course, second semester. 


107. THEORY OF EQUATIONS DIECKMANN 


The theory of determinants; the theory, analysis, and solution of higher 
numerical and algebraic equations ; applications to constructibility problems in 
‘geometry. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. Half-course, first semester. 


108. INTRODUCTION TO HIGHER GEOMETRY DIECKMANN 


_Homogeneous codrdinates ; the geometries of one, two, three and n dimen- 
sions; transformations. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. Full-course, second semester 
of alternate years. 


110. LEAST SQUARES AND PROBABILITY DIECKMANN 


The elements of the mathematical theory of errors in measurement, and the 
theory of probability. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. Half-course, second semester 
of alternate years. Not given in 1941-42. 


112. NoN-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY DIECKMANN 


Re broadened concepts of modern geometry, with special emphasis upon 
eir logical and historical development. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. Half-course, 
second semester of alternate years. 
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PHYSICS 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR KIRKPATRICK ASSISTANT PRroFESsoR Bott; 


The Department of Physics offers three general introductcy 
courses, any one of which may be taken to fulfill the science requi- 
ment. The first is a comprehensive survey of classical and mode, 
physics for students whose primary interests are in other fields. 17: 
second, a two-year course, provides preparation for advanced we< 
in physics and engineering. The third is designed particularly :r 
pre-medical students. A previous course in high school physics s 
desirable but not required for any of these courses. 


In the upper division the aim is to supply a well rounded gro) 
of advanced courses which comprise as complete a study as can > 
accomplished in the limited time at the student’s disposal, and whi) 
also provide an adequate preparation for graduate work in phys: 
and engineering for those who intend to continue their studies afi- 
graduation. 


Advantages accrue to the study of Physics from the proximity ' 
the College to the Mount Wilson Observatory, the Griffith Pa: 
Observatory and Planetarium, and the graduate school of the Ca: 
fornia Institute of Technology. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJor: Three year full-courses, or equivalent, | 
the upper division, including Courses 103-104 and 105-106. Chemist’ 
205 (Thermodynamics) may be credited toward a major in Physic 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Three semester full-courses, or equiv 
lent, in the upper division. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Physics 1-2 and 3-4, « 
equivalent. Students entering as sophomores who have had a oi 
year college course in General Physics will be enrolled in Physi 
1-2 and will be excused from Physics 3-4 if their work is satisfactor 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean ‘ 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate studen 
may receive graduate credit toward the Secondary Credential i 
Courses 107-124, inclusive. 


Fees of $2.50 per laboratory period in lower division courses at 
$5.00 per laboratory period in upper division courses are charged i 
work in this department. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Entrance Algebra is prerequisite to lower division courses except ¥ ps 
01-02, and Mathematics 1-2 should be taken as a parallel course with Physics 1 


01-02. GENERAL PHYSICS BOLLMAN, KIRKPATRIC 


A non-technical and relatively non-mathematical introductory course in a 
cal and modern physics in which demonstration lectures and experiments pl 
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a major part. Primarily for students not majoring in science. Full-course 
throughout the year (2 lectures, 1 laboratory period and 1 quiz period). 


1-2. GENERAL PHYSICS KIRKPATRICK 
Mechanics, molecular physics and heat. The first year of a two-year gen- 


eral course for Physics majors, designed as a preparation for subsequent work 


in physics or engineering. Full-course, throughout the year (2 lectures, 1 problem 
period and 1 laboratory pertod). 


3-4. GENERAL PHYSICS KIRKPATRICK 


Electricity, magnetism, sound and light. The completion of the introductory 
course begun in Physics 1-2. Full-course, throughout the year (2 lectures, 
1 problem period and 1 laboratory period). 


7-8. GENERAL PHYSICS BOLLMAN 


A comprehensive introduction to the phenomena and laws of mechanics, 
molecular physics, heat, sound, light, magnetism and electricity with special 
‘emphasis on topics relating to medicine. Full-course throughout the year (2 
lectures, 2 problem periods and 1 laboratory period). 


51-52. TECHNICAL DRAWING BOLLMAN 


A basic course in the use of instruments, geometric construction, projections 
and principles of dimensioning. The course also includes work in machine 
drawing. Half-course, throughout the year. 


61-62. MACHINE SHOP ANDERMAN 


Theory and practice in the operation of lathes, shapers, milling machine, 
drill presses and grinders. Use of precision measuring instruments. Construc- 
tion of projects and experimental apparatus. Metallurgy and heat treatment 
of steel. Half-course, throughout the year. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Physics 1-2 and 3-4 and Mathematics 5-6 are prerequisite to all upper division 
courses except Physics 107, 109, 116 and 124 for which Physics 01-02 or 7-8 1s 
sufficient preparation. 


103-104. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM BOLLMAN 


A course in the theory of electricity and magnetism, with problems and 
laboratory work illustrating its application to electrical measurement and equip- 
ment. Full-course, throughout the year in alternate years (2 lectures, 2 problem 
bertods and 1 laboratory period). Not given in 1941-42. 


105-106. optics KIRKPATRICK 


A short review of the principles and applications of geometrical optics, fol- 
lowed by the study of physical optics, which includes the nature of light, the 
measurement of its velocity, and the laws of interference, diffraction and polar- 
ization. Full-course, throughout the year in alternate years (2 lectures, 2 prob- 
lem periods and 1 laboratory period). 


107. MopERN PHYSICS KIRKPATRICK 


it a introductory survey of the experimental and theoretical developments and 
rends of modern physics, with particular attention to electron theory, quantum 


theory: and atomic structure. Full-course, first semester of alternate years. 
Not given in 1941-42. 
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109. sounp BOLLM 1 


Theory of the production of sound. Acoustics of an auditorium. Propa:- 
tion, reflection, refraction and absorption of sound. Practical problems ;<{ 
laboratory experiments. Half-course, first semester of alternate years (1 lect; 
and I laboratory period). | 


110. HEAT RADIATION KIRKPATRI'- 


Theory of radiation with an introduction to quantum theory and the stu: 
of specific heats. Problems and a limited number of laboratory exercises relati- 
to heat phenomena. Full-course, second semester of alternate years. | 


113-114. ADVANCED PHYSICS LABORATORY STA’ 


Individual experiments or research projects for qualified students. Hours a! 
credit to be arranged. Not more than one half-course may be credited towa’ 
the major. 


116. Rapio BOLLMs 


A course in the fundamentals of radio. Designed to familiarize the stude 
with the underlying theory of radio transmission and the design and constru 
tion of radio receiving sets and audio amplifiers. Half-course, second semesi 
of alternate years. | 


121-122. INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS BOLLMA 


An introduction to the application of mathematics to the problems of classic 
physics. Designed to acquaint the student with methods fundamental to a 
vanced physical theory. Full-course, throughout the year, tm alternate yea 


124. x-RAYS KIRKPATRIC 


Historical development of the knowledge and theory of x-rays; modern x-r 
equipment, technique and applications; fundamentals underlying physiologic 
treatment; modern research problems. Includes demonstrations and visits « 
x-ray laboratories. Half-course, second semester of alternate years. 


COURSES IN CIVILIAN PILOT TRAINING 
1. CIVILIAN PILOT TRAINING 


Includes Meteorology and Navigation, instruction in Aircraft Operation an 
Civil Air Regulations, and flight instruction given by a licensed pilot. Prere 
quisite: one year of college work. Full-course, each semester. Further ov 
nouncement concerning this course will be made in the schedule of course 
issued at the beginning of each semester. 
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Group V. 


EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PSYCHOLOGY 


The departments of Education and Physical Education have as 
‘ir major purpose professional preparation for teaching. The 
urses offered by these departments are, for the most part, those 
Hicated by the California State Department of Education as recom- 
anded or required for the various teaching credentials. 


Psychology is of particular value to students who are preparing 
ir teaching and to those whose major interests are in fields such 
. the Social Sciences, Philosophy and Religion. It is of value to 
- students in that a study of Psychology enables them to obtain a 
tter understanding of themselves and of their fellows. 


GROUP MAjor: A minimum of seven semester full-courses of 
yper division work in such sequence as may be advised in each 
dividual case by the group committee of advisers. 


DEPARTMENTAL Majors: Offered in Education, in Psychology, 
| Physical Education for Men and in Physical Education for Women. 


_ All students completing a departmental major in Education must 
30 complete for graduation a major from Groups I-IV or VI-VII. 
\l candidates for an Elementary Teachers’ Credential must com- 
ete a major in a subject which offers suitable preparation for public 
‘hool teaching. 


| DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Education, in Psychology, in 
nysical Education for Men and in Physical Education for Women. 


EDUCATION 
2OFESSOR SINCLAIR PROFESSOR STORMZAND 
ASSOCIATE Proressor KINNEY PROFESSOR SELLE 
ASSOCIATE ProFESSoR Hopcpon ASSISTANT PROFESSOR TRIEB 


Among the courses offered by the Department of Education 
veral are of a distinctly liberal arts value and should aid students 
| determining more clearly what they are attempting to achieve 
_ their general education. 


This department is authorized by the California State Depart- 
ent of Education to recommend properly qualified candidates for 
€ following credentials: (1) the General Elementary Credential 
id (2) the Secondary Credentials, including the General Secondary 
redential and the Special Credentials in Music and in Physical 


ducation. For an outline of requirements for these credentials, 
€ pages 122-124. 


_ DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Six semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
the upper division. 
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DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Three semester full-courses, or equi - 
lent, in the upper division. | 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Consult the department, 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


With the approval of the department, sophomores who are planning a _.. 
gram leading to a teaching credential may enter any of the following cour: : 
Education 101, 106, 110. It is also recommended that courses of special vee 
to teachers (particularly Art 103, Music 3, Music 121 and Physical Educata 
107) be taken as electives. Whenever possible these courses should be takenn 
the sophomore year. 


101. PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION SINCL:R 
A survey of philosophical principles applying to modern educational pracie 
in a democratic society. Full-course, each semester. 


106. HISTORY OF EDUCATION SINCL:2 


This course covers the history of education from classical times to the prese, 
with special emphasis on education in the United States. Full-course, eh 
semester. 


110. EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND MEASUREMENT STORMZA) 


This course includes, as independent reading and study materials, probles 
in the psychology of learning, the growth and development of the pre-sch! 
and elementary school child, and practice and application in testing and sta'- 
tical method. Full-course, each semester. 


119. PRINCIPLES AND PSYCHOLOGY OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION STORMZAND AND TRI3 
Objectives, content and organization of secondary education, and problems 


the psychology of adolescence and learning with emphasis on individual pul 
guidance. Full-course, each semester. 


127; OBSERVATION AND METHODS OF TEACHING IN THE 

SECONDARY SCHOOL KINN{ 

A study of curricular and instructional problems at the secondary len. 

Definite assignments in observation of adolescents and of teaching. Enrollmi 

subject to approval of instructor. Open to seniors or graduate students om. 
Full-course, first semester. 


128. PRACTICE TEACHING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
TRIEB AND HODGD( 

Actual teaching at the secondary level under supervision in the public schoc, 
with observation and evaluation of class procedures. A special fee of fifte 
dollars is charged in connection with this course. Open to seniors who 
candidates for the Special Credential in Physical Education. Full-course, secol 
semester. 


« 
129. METHODS OF TEACHING SCIENCE IN HIGH SCHOOL SELL, 


Problems related to the teaching of the high school sciences, includi; 
General Science. Half-course, first semester. | 


*Of the Department of Biology. 
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33. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADJUSTMENT SINCLAIR 


Application of scientific psychology and mental hygiene to problems of social 
djustment and individual guidance. Half-course, first semester. 


35-136. STUDENT TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

| KINNEY 
Actual experience in teaching under supervision in the public schools. A 
pecial fee of fifteen dollars per semester is charged in connection with this 
ourse. Open to seniors who are candidates for the General Elementary Cre- 


lential. Credit toward degree: Full-course, either semester or half-course 
hroughout the year. Credit toward credential: two full-courses. 


37. OBSERVATION AND METHODS OF TEACHING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL KINNEY 


_A presentation of the curricular, classroom organization and teaching pro- 
edures in the various fields of the elementary school program. Frequent 
reriods of observation related to class discussion. Full-course, each semester. 


91. EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS STAFF 


Selected problems in school work based on field observations, or related to 
wractice teaching. Readings, discussions and personal conferences. No definite 
yeriod scheduled. Open only to those doing practice teaching. Full-course, 
uther semester. 


195. ARTS AND CRAFTS STORMZAND 


Handicrafts; construction, observation, planning and techniques for ele- 


nentary school work in Music, Art and craft activities. Half-course, each 
‘emester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students 
may recetve credit toward the General Secondary Credential for 
~ourses 101, 106, 119, 127, 129, and 191. With the consent of the 
nstructor, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


206. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOL STORMZAND 


| Actual teaching under supervision at the secondary school level, including 
ncidental study of Principles and methods of secondary education. A special 
fee of fifteen dollars is charged in connection with this course. Open to 


jraduate students who are candidates for the Secondary Credential. Full-course, 
2ach semester. 


y 
212. SEMINAR STORMZAND AND SINCLAIR 
Open reading or field studies, with conference on special problems. 


y a 2 second semester seniors or graduate students only. Half-course, each 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR HopGpon ASSISTANT PROFESSOR TRizg 
PRoFESSOR PIPAL ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ANDERSON 
Mrs. Ponp, INSTRUCTOR Mr. Dennis, INSTRUCTOR 


By Special Appointment: Miss MESSLER 
Mr. HENDERSON, Coach of Football 


The Department of Physical Education has three separate and 
distinct functions: 


1. To give to all students an opportunity to acquire skill in i 
variety of physical education activities which should help maintain 
health on a high level and provide for self-expression in wholesome 
and satisfying group and individual activities. (Required courses). 


2. To provide professional training for students who desire to 
secure the Teaching Credentials in Physical Education. (Major in 
Physical Education). 


3. To provide opportunity for those interested in physical edu- 
cation activities to acquire techniques and principles which will enable. 
them to serve as volunteer leaders in community groups. (Minor in 
Physical Education). 


GENERAL COURSES 


Women students are required to take an activity course twice 
weekly during each semester of attendance. The activity requirement 
for men is a course twice weekly during the four semesters of the 
lower division. All men are also required to pass a swimming test 
for graduation. 


Hygiene is also required; this requirement may be met (1) by 
completion of a semester half-course in Physical Education 60, (2) 
by passing an examination of exemption before the beginning of the 
junior year, (3) by completion of both Biology 51 and Biology 113, 
(4) by completion of a minor in Biology. 


1-2. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR FRESHMEN THE STAFF 
2 hours of activity each week throughout the year.* 


3-4. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR SOPHOMORES THE STAFF 
2 hours of activity each week throughout the year.* 


141-142. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR JUNIOR WOMEN THE STAFF 
2 hours of activity each week throughout the year.* 


143-144. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR SENIOR WOMEN THE STAFF 
2 hours of activity each week throughout the year.* 


* Upon satisfactory completion of activity. course requirements as ee 
above for men and women and of the swimming test required of men, credit Of 
one half-course will be granted toward the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
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The activity requirements may be satisfied by the election of any 
ane of the following activities with such restrictions as the depart- 
ment and the College Health Staff may impose: 

Men: Apparatus and Tumbling, Team Sports, Individual Sports, Combative 
Sports, Folk, Clog and Modern Dance. 


Women: Team Sports, Individual Sports, Folk, Clog and Modern Dance, 
Individual Physical Education. 


60. PERSONAL, COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL HYGIENE 
DENNIS, HODGDON 


Required of all students in the lower division unless they present one of the 
alternatives outlined above. Half-course, each semester. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


DEPARTMENTAL MAjoR: Courses as follows in the upper division: 
Men: 103-104, 106, 108, 109, 110, 130; Women: 103-104, 106, 108, 
109, 111, 130. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 3-4, 51 and 113; Physical Edu- 
cation 9-10 and 52. 


All applicants for the Special Credential in Physical Education 
are required to complete, in addition to the Physical Education major 
as outlined above, a minor of not less than three semester full-courses, 
or equivalent, from groups I-IV or VI-VII. Such applicants are re- 
quired also to complete four semester full-courses, or equivalent, in 
Education, including Education 119, and 128. For further informa- 
tion concerning this credential see page 124. 


_ DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Three semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
in the upper division: Men: Courses 103, 107 and either 109 or 130; 
Women: Courses 103-104, 107 and either 109 or 130. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
9-10. COMMUNITY RECREATION AND THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, ELEMENTARY LEVEL POND AND TRIEB 


Included in this course is an analysis of the modern play movement as it 
finds expression in community centers and playgrounds. Full-course, through- 
out the year. 


52. FIRST AID AND CARE OF ATHLETIC INJURIES 
MESSLER, ANDERSON 


Prerequisite: Biology 51. Half-course, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


103-104. THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES, SECONDARY LEVEL POND, MESSLER, TRIEB 


Women: Half-course, throughout the year; Men: full-course, first semester. 
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106. STATISTICS AND TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS TRIER 
Full-course, second semester. | 


107. METHODS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH 
POND, HODGDON 
A general survey of the fields of Physical Education and Health Education, 


designed for elementary teachers and others not majoring in the department, 
Not open to physical education majors. Full-course, either semester. 


108. APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY, KINESIOLOGY, CORRECTIVE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEB 


The effect of exercise on the human body; joint and muscle action with 
special reference to the correction of deviations from normal. Full-course, first 
semester. | 


109. PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH INSTRUCTION HODGDON | 


A presentation of the aims, objectives, materials and teaching procedures in 
the field of health instruction for different age groups. Full-course, second’ 
semester. 


110. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL 
HEALTH PROGRAMS TRIEB | 
The organization of health service, health instruction and factors in the school 


environment, with a consideration of the functions of the health coordinator. 
Full-course, second semester. | 


111. HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE DANCE POND 


History of the dance, rhythmic form and analysis, dance composition. Fyll- 
course, first semester. | 


130. PRINCIPLES, ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF | 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION HODGDON | 
A presentation of the principles and problems involved in the administration 


and organization of physical education in the secondary schools. Full-course, 
first semester. 


131. HISTORY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION PIPAL | 


The history of physical education from classical times to the present. Half- | 
course, first semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the | 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may — 
receive credit toward the Secondary Credential for courses 106, 110° 
and 130. With the approval of the head of the department, courses - 
numbered 200 or above are open to properly qualified seniors: 


211-212. SEMINAR IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION HODGDON, TRIEB 


A study of current problems in Physical Education and Health Ed | 
Assignments on individual problems. Half-course or full-course, throughout the | 
year. Etther semester may be taken separately. | 


PSYCHOLOGY 103 


PSYCHOLOGY 


SSOCIATE PROFESSOR BRIGHOUSE By special appointment: Dr. FULLER, 
Mr. HarsH 

The courses in Psychology are directed toward an understanding 
f human nature, an appreciation of its complexity, and wisdom in 
s control. Mental life is influenced by factors in one’s background 
f experience, by the environment, and by one’s physiological state; 
'sychology attempts to describe these influences with scientific accuracy 
ad caution. Such studies have a two-fold function: (1) asa cultural 
yntribution to the general student; (2) as part of the preparation 
yr the professions of teaching, social service, psychiatric social work, 
ersonnel and public administration, and clinical and consulting 
sychology. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
1 the upper division. Either Education 110 (Educational Psychology 
nd Measurement) or Philosophy 121 (The Making of the Modern 
find) may be accepted toward a major in this department. Not to 
xceed one additional full-course may be accepted from the following 
ourses offered in other departments: Biology 113 (Physiology) ; Edu- 
ation 133 (Psychology of Adjustment), Religion 152 (Psychology of 
‘eligion) ; Speech 100 (Speech as Personality Adjustment). 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Two and one-half semester full-courses, 
r equivalent, in the upper division. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Psychology 1. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
l. EFFICIENT STUDY METHODS BRIGHOUSE 


An introduction to the problems of human behavior, efficiency in study, 
ocational guidance and selection, personality adjustment. A fee of $5.00 is 
larged in connection with this course. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 
lo credit, each semester. 


INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE AND HARSH 


The beginning student is led in a discussion of the personal and social 
roblems of everyday life as they are dealt with through the viewpoints and 
iethods of modern scientific psychology. A fee of $1.50 for demonstration and 
brary materials is charged in connection with this course. Prerequisite: sopho- 
ore standing. Full-course, each semester. 

APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY FULLER 


Practical contributions of psychology to the specific fields of business, law, 
1edicine and education. Full-course, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Prerequisite to upper division courses: Psychology 1. 


21. GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY TRIEB* 


The development of psychological functions in the race and in the individual. 
lalf-course or full-course, each semester. 


*Of the Department of Physical Education. 


CC . 
| 
_ 


123. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY FULLE 


A course dealing with the origins and variety of human social institution 
and with the social origins of personality. Half-course, first semester. 
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126. SYSTEMATIC PSYCHOLOGY FULLE 


An advanced study of the historical, philosophical and scientific sources 0 
theoretical psychology. Half-course, first semester. 


130. ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUS| 


A course dealing with subnormal and pathological mentality. Full-cours: 
first semester. 


131. CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSI 


Causes and treatment of reading difficulties and other behavior disorders 
Lectures supplemented by practice in reading and child clinics. A fee of $1.0 
for materials is charged in connection with this course. Full-course, secon 
semester. 


133-134. EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY HARSE 


Selected laboratory and field problems. Experiments in sensory, perceptua 
and motor functions are performed in the first semester; in the second semester 
most of the time is given over to work in learning, memory, thinking, intelligence 
and personality. A laboratory fee of $4.00 per semester is charged in connectior 
with this course. May be taken concurrently with Psychology 1. Full-course 
throughout the year. 


135-36. ADVANCED EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE 


A laboratory fee of $2.00 per half-course each semester is charged in con- 
nection with this course. Special research problems. Half or full-course, 
throughout the year. 


141-142. THEORIES OF HUMAN NATURE FITCH* AND BRIGHOUSE 


An analytical consideration of philosophical and psychological concepts of 
human nature, with attention to their implications for economics, education, 
ethics, religion and politics. Prerequisite: Major work in either Psychology or 
Philosophy, or consent of the instructors. Half-course, throughout the year. 
Not given in 1941-42, 


195-196. INDEPENDENT READING STAFF 


A reading course in selected problems. Individual work and conferences. 
Half or full-course, each semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students 
may receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential* | 


*Of the Department of Philosophy. 


**See page 123 concerning majors and minors for General Secondary 
Credential. | 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 105 


+ the degree of Master of Arts for courses 121, 126, 130, 131, 135- 
36, 141-142 and 195-196. 


01-202. RESEARCH STAFF 
_ Investigations of major projects. Full-course, throughout the year. 


Group VI 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
>ROFESSOR ODELL ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FITCH 
ProFEssOR ERDMAN By Special Appointment: Mrs. FREEMAN 


Man needs not only knowledge of that which is, but of that which 
yught to be; not only judgments of utility, but judgments of truth, 
yeauty, and goodness; not only experience with the particular, but 
inderstanding of the whole; not only orientation in time, but in time- 
essness. Philosophy and religion present man’s attempts to realize 
hese enduring ends. 


Philosophy inquires into the meaning of experience, and endeavors 
o combine the basic insights of all fields of knowledge into a compre- 
1ensive and critical understanding of man and his role in the universe. 
Courses in Religion indicate the origin, nature and history of the 
sreat religions of the world, with special attention given to Christian- 
ty and its application to the problems of personal and social life. 


The College requires for the degree of Bachelor of Arts the 
completion of at least one and one-half courses in Religion and 
Philosophy, one of which must be in the Literature of the Bible, 
chosen from Religion 1-22, inclusive. Philosophy 11, 12, 104, Music 
101, and courses in Religion may be accepted in fulfillment of the 
remainder of this requirement. It is recommended that the work be 
livided between the lower and upper divisions. 


MAJOR IN PHILOSOPHY: Six semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
n the upper division, including Philosophy 101-102 and 121. One 
of the six courses may be taken in cognate fields, including: Art 105 
(Aesthetics), Economics 154 (Social Control and Progress), Eco- 
nomics 132 (Advanced Economic Theory), Education 101 (Philoso- 
phy of Education), History and Political Science 162 (Elementary 
eee esence) Psychology 126 (Systematic Psychology), Religion 
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MINOR IN PHILOSOPHY: ‘Two and one-half semester full-course: 
or equivalent, in the upper division, including Philosophy 101-10; 


Prerequisite to major or minor: Any two of the followin 
courses: Philosophy 11, 12, 25; Religion 28. | 


MAJOR IN RELIGION: Six semester full-courses, or equivalent, i: 
the upper division. For those seeking recommendation to eraduati 
theological schools, Religion 151, 152, Philosophy 101-102 are re 
quired. For others, Religion 151, 152, Philosophy 104 and one othe 
semester course in Philosophy are required. One of the six course: 
may be taken in cognate fields accepted for a Philosophy Major o; 
in Economics 157-158 (Comparative Social Institutions), Economic: 
164-165 (Fundamentals of Social Work), Education 110 (Educationa 
Psychology and Measurement), Music 101 (Church Music), Physica 
Education 107 (Methods). 


MINOR IN RELIGION: Two and one-half semester full-courses, 01 
equivalent, in the upper division, including Religion 151, 152. | 


Prerequisite to major or minor: Philosophy 11; Religion 28 and 
one course chosen from Religion 1A-1B, 21 or 22. 


PHILOSOPHY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


11. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY FITCH 
A survey of the terms, concepts and problems of philosophy. Practice in the 

philosophic method. Full-course, first semester. 

12. ETHICS FITCH 
Definition of the good and the right; evaluation of individual and group 

motives and goals. Full-course, second semester. 

255.) GOCKC FITCH 


A study of the methods, criteria, and processes involved in the search for 
truth. Attention to definition, evidence, hypotheses, and fallacies. Prerequistie: 
sophomore standing. Full-course, second semester. Not given in 1941-42. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
101-102. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY FITCH 


A survey of European philosophy from the early Greek period to the oe 
century, showing the development of European thought through the work of 
the principal philosophers. Full-course, throughout the year. 


104. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION FITCH | 


A critical study of the basic concepts and claims of the religious attitude. 
Particular study of current philosophies of religion. Prerequisite: Any one 0] 
Phil. 11, 101, 102, 121, Full-course, second semester. | 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 107 


1. THE MAKING OF THE MODERN MIND FITCH 


A comprehensive survey of the history of thought in science, art, literature, 
ynomics, politics, philosophy, morals, and religion, indicating the underlying 
ity of these fields. Full-course, first semester. 


3-134. PROBLEMS IN PHILOSOPHY FITCH 


Studies in ethics, religion, social philosophy, logic, metaphysics and the philoso- 
y of art. Half-course, throughout the year. 


7-148. HISTORICAL METHODS AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
HISTORY FITCH AND MC CUNE* 


Studies in historiography, or in the problems of method, knowledge and 


ilosophy of history. Prerequisite: Consent of the instructors. Half-course, 
roughout the year. 


5-196. INDEPENDENT READING 


Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. Half-course or full-course, both 
mesters. 


RELIGION 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


\-1B. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE ERDMAN, FREEMAN, ODELL 


A survey study of the characters, ideas and types of the biblical literature; 

its social and historical background; and of the continuing cultural values 
the Bible. Half-course, throughout the year; or full-course, either semester. 
here taken as a half-course, the emphasis in the first semester is on the Old 
sstament; in the second semester, on the New Testament. Either semester may 
taken separately. 


-22. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE FREEMAN 


A thorough study of the literature of the Old and New Testaments, advised 
r those interested in professional or volunteer religious leadership. No credit 
Religion 21 for students who have credit in Religion 1A; no credit in Religion 
for those who have credit in Religion 1B. Full-course, throughout the year. 
ther semester may be taken separately. 


. SURVEY OF RELIGION ODELL 


Study of the functions of religion in life; comparative study of the origins, 
velopment and influence of the world religions. Not open to Freshmen. Full- 
urse, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


1. HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY ODELL 
irvey of the development and social influence of Christian ideas, practices 


d institutions; study of principal leaders, groups, and movements. Full-course, 
St semester. 


*Of the Department of History and Political Science. 


4 | 


152. PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION ODi|, 


Study of individual and social experiences and processes involved in religi 
attitudes, beliefs, and practices; the place of religion in mental health. F 
course, second semester. 
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154. CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS OD! 


Study of the social teachings of the prophets and Jesus; the current so| 
programs of Christian groups; application to the life of today. Half-cou’ 
each semester. | 
155. CURRENT CHRISTIAN THOUGHT ODE. 


Historic Christian teachings concerning the relationship of man to God c- 
sidered in the light of modern science and philosophy. Half-course, 1 
semester. 

156. AMERICAN RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENTS ODE, 


The history, convictions and practices of the significant American churcs 
and movements; their relation to American attitudes and institutions. H¢- 
course, second semester. 

157. INTRODUCTION TO RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ODE. 


Application of modern knowledge of the pupil and of the learning proc; 
to the method and curriculum of religious education. Half-course, one semesi. 


Group VII. 
FINE ARTS 


The place of the Fine Arts in the curriculum is twofold in th 
courses in this group are designed both to develop an understandit 
and appreciation of Art and Music and to stimulate creative abili 
either as an avocational or as a professional interest. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJoRS: Offered in Art and Music. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Art and Music. 


ART 


Proressor YOuNG 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR VON WEISSLINGEN Mr. Uzzett, Instruct 
By Special Appointment: Mrs. McCune, Mr. SAMERJAN, Mr. GARNER 


The purpose of the Department of Art is to stimulate creati\ 
ability and to develop an understanding and appreciation of the ft 
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's of architecture, sculpture and painting as an essential element 
a liberal arts education. It offers courses in theory and apprecia- 
n, as well as courses in creative drawing, painting and sculpture, 
1s providing two approaches to art—the theoretical and the creative. 
ie curricular work is designed to meet the needs of three types of 
idents: those who desire an intelligent knowledge and understanding 
art as part of their cultural life, those who wish to practice art 
an avocational pursuit, and those who intend to study art as a 
ofession after the completion of their college course. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJoR: Five semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
the upper division, of which three semester full-courses must be 
cen from Art 111, 115, 121-122, 133-134; and two semester half- 
urses from Art 155-156, 161-162, 163-164, 167-168, 173-174; the 
mainder from any upper division courses offered by the department 


cept Art 103. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Two and one-half semester full-courses, 
equivalent, in the upper division, including one semester full- 
urse from Art 111, 115, 121-122, 133-134, and one semester half- 
urse from Art 155-156, 161-162, 163-164, 167-168, 173-174. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Art 1-2 and two semester 
If-courses from Art 55-56, 61-62, 67-68, 73-74. 


Credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree will be granted for not 
ore than seven semester half-courses in Creative Art (Art 51, 55- 
, 61-62, 67-68, 73-74, 155-156, 161-162, 163-164, 165-166, 167-168, 
3-174, 197-198). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
THEORETICAL ART 
2. UNDERSTANDING OF ART UZZELL 


A practical key to the understanding of painting and sculpture. Explanation 

way of actual drawing on the part of the instructor. A survey of the prin- 
yal painters, sculptors and movements from early times to the present. (Either 
tt 1-2, or Art 1 taken concurrently with Music 1, may be elected to satisfy 
e lower division requirement stated on page ??). Half-course, throughout 
e year. 


}. AMERICAN ART YOUNG 


A survey of architecture, sculpture and painting in the United States from 
lonial times to the present day. Prerequisite: sophomore standing. Full- 
urse, second semester. 


CREATIVE ART 


|. ELEMENTARY DRAWING AND COMPOSITION VON WEISSLINGEN 


Freehand drawing; study of form, line and composition in charcoal and ink; 
ndamental principles of perspective and pictorial composition. A special 
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fee of $2.50 per semester for materials is charged in connection with this cour 
Falf-course, first semester, (2 laboratory periods). 


55-56. ELEMENTARY DESIGN AND COMMERCIAL ART | 
VON WEISSLING 


Fundamentals of color, pattern, lettering, layout and composition. Applicat; 
of modern design motifs and theories to practical problems in decorative q 
commercial fields. A special fee of $4.00 per semester for materials is charg 
in connection with this course. Prerequisite: Art 51, or equivalent approved | 
the instructor. Half-course, throughout the year (2 laboratory periods). 


61-62. ELEMENTARY LIFE CLASS UZZE) 


Fundamental principles of drawing as applied to the living model. Open 
beginners. Half-course, throughout the year, (2 laboratory periods). Eith 
semester may be taken separately. 


67-68. ELEMENTARY LANDSCAPE SAMERJA 


A study of the fundamentals of composition, color, and watercolor techniq: 
as applied to landscape. Open to beginners. - Half-course, throughout the yec 
one entire afternoon. Either semester may be taken separately. 


73-74. ELEMENTARY SCULPTURE GARNI 


Instruction in sculpture and the use of tools in clay, wood or stone. A speci 
fee of $3.50 per semester for materials is charged in connection with this cours 


Enrollment limited. Half-course, throughout the year, (2 laboratory periods 
Either semester may be taken separately. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
THEORETICAL ART 


103. ART FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS VON WEISSLINGE! 


Combined lectures, laboratory problems and observation of current method 
of teaching art. Practical instruction in drawing, coloring and elementary craft: 
Organization and presentation of art materials. A special fee of $4.00 fo 
materials is charged in connection with this course. Open to sophomores. En 
rollment limited. Full-course, each semester. 


105. FUNDAMENTALS OF AESTHETICS VON WEISSLINGE! 


The principal theories of aesthetics and the relation of art to society; a stud, 
of the theories of beauty and analysis of the sources of the different ar 


expressions. Prerequisite: Art 1-2. Half-course, first semester. Not given oy 
1941-42, | 


111. ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL ART YOUN( 


The development of architecture, sculpture and painting in Egypt, Meso: 
potamia, Greece and Rome, followed by a consideration of the Early Christian 


Byzantine, Romanesque and Gothic styles. Open to sophomores. Full-course 
first semester. 


115. ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ART YOUNC 


A study of the fine arts in Italy with special reference to the works of the 
great painters and sculptors from Giotto to Bernini. Full-course, first semester. 


THEORETICAL ART 111 
| 


21. ¥FLEMISH, DUTCH AND SPANISH ART YOUNG 
The rise of realism in the Flemish and German schools of the 15th and 16th 


snturies, followed by a consideration of the art of the 17th century in Italy, 
pain and the Low Countries. Full course, first semester. 


22. ART IN THE SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH AND 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES YOUNG 


T he trends and ideals of European art from the rise of the academies in the 
7th century to 1870 as a background to modern art, with special emphasis on 
‘ance and England. Full-course, second semester. 


33-134. STUDIES OF CONTEMPORARY ART VON WEISSLINGEN 


A study of the trends, ideals and works of contemporary artists. Special 
mphasis first semester on painting; second semester cn architecture and sculp- 
ire. Prerequisite: Art 133 1s prerequisite to Art 134. Full-course, throughout 
1e year. 

1 


38. STYLES IN ARCHITECTURE YOUNG 


' The chief architectural styles of the world considered both as expressions of 
1e cultures which produced them and in relation to the contemporary world, 
rith special emphasis on domestic architecture. Full-course, second semester. 


40. ORIENTAL ART MC CUNE 


A study of the historical development and aesthetic qualities of Asiatic art, 
vith special reference to China, Japan and the pre-Mohammedan art of India. 
‘ull-course, second semester. 


48. HISTORY OF ORNAMENT AND DESIGN VON WEISSLINGEN 


_A survey of the development of the motifs of design and ornament in world 
rt forms; their origin, meaning, development and final adaptation in the various 
ontemporary arts. Open to sophomores. Half-course, second semester. 


| CREATIVE ART 
(95-156. ADVANCED DESIGN AND COMMERCIAL ART VON WEISSLINGEN 


| Problems in contemporary decorative and commercial design; creative com- 
osition in the major branches of design in textile, layout, package and other 
pplied fields. A special fee of $4.00 per semester for materials is charged in 
onnection with this course. Prerequisite: Art 55-56. Half-course, throughout 
he year (2 laboratory periods). 


{ 

61-162. ADVANCED LIFE CLASS UZZELL 
| Prerequisite: Art 61-62. Half-course, throughout the year, (2 laboratory 
eriods). Either semester may be taken separately. 

63-164. FIGURE AND PORTRAIT PAINTING FROM LIFE UZZELL 


_A basic course in method, composition and color in oils as applied to the living 
nodel. Prerequisite: Art 61-62, or equivalent approved by the instructor. Half- 
‘ourse, throughout the year, (2 laboratory periods). Either semester may be 


aken separately. 
(65-166. ADVANCED FIGURE PAINTING UZZELL 


| Prerequisite: Art 163-164. Half-course, throughout the year, (2 laboratory 
eriods). Either semester may be taken separately. 
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167-168. ADVANCED LANDSCAPE SAMERJA 


Prerequisite: Art 67-68. Half-course, throughout the year, (one entire afte 
noon). Either semester may be taken separately. 


173-174. ADVANCED SCULPTURE GARNE 


A special fee of $3.50 per semester for materials is charged in connectic 
with this course. Enrollment limited. Prerequisite: Art 73-74. Half-cour. 
throughout the year, (2 laboratory periods). Either semester may be take 
separately. 


197-198. ADVANCED PROBLEMS IN CREATIVE ART STAF 


Special study in any field of creative art in which the department offers upp 
division courses. Prerequisite: at least two semesters of upper division work ; 
the field selected. Half-course, throughout the year, (2 laboratory periods 
Either semester may be taken separately. 


MUSIC 


Wa tter E. Harttey, Professor of Organ and Theory, 
Director of Department 


BLANCHE BROCKLEBANK, Teacher of Piano 
Witpur CHENOWETH, Teacher of Piano 
EpirnH Hartiey, Teacher of Voice 
Hitpa Preston, Instructor in Public School Music 
Sea hie het bits Seb tee e be Instructor in Special Instruments, Band and Orchestra | 
Sea ee 2 eet ae Instructor in Violin 
Louise Stone, Instructor in Harmony, Theory and Organ 


Howarp S&. Swan, Assistant Professor of Church Music and Director of 
Choral Music 


The purpose of the Music Department is the advancement of the 
appreciation and expression of this art among students who desire 
to become performers, composers, teachers, or simply intelligent lovers 
of music. The curricular work is accordingly planned for all these 
types ; individual instruction is made available in piano, voice, organ, 
violin, and other instruments; and group instruction is offered in 
such organizations as the orchestra and glee clubs. Adequate oppor- 
tunity for public appearance is an essential part of the program of this 
department. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five and one-half semester full-courses, 
or equivalent, in the upper division. Three semester full-courses 
(including Music 109-110) and one semester half-course must be 
taken in Theoretical Music and one semester half-course in Applied 
-Music, the remainder in either. | 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Three semester full-courses in the upper 
division, including Music 109-110 and other courses chosen from | 
Music 101-122, inclusive. | 
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Students seeking recommendation of the department in connection 
ith teaching or other professional work must either present an ac- 
eptable original manuscript composition in the larger forms or pro- 
ram a Satisfactory recital as part of the comprehensive examination. 


Applicants for the Special Secondary Credential in Music must 
omplete a minimum of ten semester full-courses in Music, including 
squirements for a major in this subject. A minimum of four semes- 
sr full-courses, or equivalent, in Education is required also for this 
redential, including Education 206. For further information con- 
erning this credential see page 123. 


THEORETICAL MUSIC 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION HARTLEY 


Training in listening is based on recognizing and locating particular musical 
alues at actual hearings of assigned recorded music chosen largely from stand- 
rd symphonic masterpieces. (Either Music 1-2, or Music 1 taken concurrently 
ith Art 1, may be elected to satisfy the lower division requirement stated on 
age ???). Half-course, first semester. 


UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION HARTLEY 


A study similar to Music 1 is made of material drawn from German Lieder, 
pera, and Symphonic Poems and Suites. Half-course, second semester. 


SOLFEGGE AND VOICE STONE, E. HARTLEY 


lementary theory, music reading and dictation; vocal technics. This course, 
r equivalent, is required of all candidates for the General Elementary Teaching 
redential. Enrollment limited to students who are candidates for this creden- 
al. Full-course, either semester. No credit toward the degree for Music 
Laj Ors. 


SIGHTSINGING AND DICTATION STONE 


Scale structure ; intervals and rhythms are made the basis of drill in repro- 
ucing tones from printed score and in scoring melodies heard. Work in two 
arts, and simple triads. Full-course, second semester of alternate years. 


1-12. HARMONY STONE 


Triad Structure; active and passive tones; cadences; harmonization of melo- 
ies. Prerequisite: Rudiments of music. Full-course, throughout the year. 


3. ADVANCED HARMONY | STONE 
Modulation ; secondary sevenths; chord functions; chorales; altered chords. 
rerequisite: Music 11-12. Half-course, first semester. 

UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


(eeeauisite to any upper division work except Courses 109-110 and 121: 
uste 11-12 (Harmony) and an elementary knowledge of piano. 


= a a 
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100. HARMONIC ANALYSIS STO} 


Analysis of chord and phrase structure; reductions; enharmonics; keybo:| 
drill. Prerequisite: Music 11-12 and 13. Half-course, second semester. 


101. CHURCH MUSIC HARTLEY AND SwW.; 


Historical development of musical liturgies; the functions of music in w- 
ship; musical standards; chants and hymns, evaluation and rendition; repertoi, 
Full-course, first semester. | 


102. CHURCH MUSIC SW,’ 


Choir organization; sacred choral conducting and accompaniment. Ha. 
course, second semester. 


103. INTRODUCTORY COMPOSITION HARTL) 


Study of factors contributing to cadential feeling and unity, classic a 
modern; comparative analyses of formal structure from song through sona 
Prerequisite: Music 11-12, 13, 100, or their equivalents. Half-course, fii 
semester. . 


104. COMPOSITION HARTLI 


Practical work in phrase extensions and small forms, and in song writir 
Prerequisite: Music 103. Half-course, second semester. 


105. COUNTERPOINT HARTLE 


Elements of part writing in two, three and four voices. Half-course, fir 
semester. 


} 


107. ORCHESTRATION STON 


Study of scoring for orchestral instruments, individually and in group 
Transcription for theatre, concert and symphony orchestra. Full course, fir 
semester. 


108. CONDUCTING HARTLE 


Technic of the baton; history of conducting; discussion of principles an 
problems, and drill in their practical application. Half-course, second semesie 


109-110. HISTORY OF MUSIC AND APPRECIATION HARTLE 


Development of tonal relationships and contributing influences from begit 
nings of music to the present. [Illustrative music presented and discusse 
Prerequisite: Upper division standing. Full-course, throughout the year. 


120. SPECIAL INSTRUMENTS 


A practical study of each instrument in hand, of both orchestra and banc 
Simple arranging for band. A charge of two dollars may be expected for th 
rental of instruments. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, open to any studen 
if taken without credit. Half-course, second semester. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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21. MATERIALS AND METHODS: ELEMENTARY PRESTON 


' Practical problems in organization and presentation. Observation required 
£ all students not taking practice teaching. Recommended for candidates 
eeking teachers’ credentials. Prerequisite: Music 3, or Music 11-12, or equiva- 
ents established by examination. Half-course, first semester. 


22. MATERIALS AND METHODS: SECONDARY PRESTON 


Practical problems in organization and presentation. Observation required 
yf all students not taking practice teaching. Prerequisite: Elementary knowl- 
rdge of piano and voice; Music 11-12; Education 101 or 110. Half-course, sec- 
md semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 200 or above are open only to graduate students 
ind to qualified seniors. Upon completion of additional work ap- 
osroved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate 
Study, graduate students may receive graduate credit toward the 
General Secondary Credential for Music 107, 109-110, 121, 122 and 
courses in Applied Music numbered above 200. Music 107 is accepted 
as graduate credit toward the Master of Arts degree in departments 
which offer graduate majors. 


209-210. HISTORY OF MUSIC SEMINAR HARTLEY 


The great art periods in music; their influence on music today. Modern music. 
National music. Problems in Appreciation and Aesthetics. Individual assign- 
ments. Prerequisite: Music 109-110. Half-course or full-course, first semester; 
half-course, second semester. Either semester may be taken separately. 


211-212. COMPOSITION SEMINAR HARTLEY 


Original work and parallel study in Variation, Rondo, Sonata or Cyclic Vocal 
forms. Prerequisite: Music 103-104. Half-course or full-course, first semester; 
half-course, second semester. Either semester may be taken separately. 


215-216. CHURCH MUSIC SEMINAR SWAN 


Studies in interpretation and advanced conducting. Liturgy, general and 
special, in theory and practice, and its materials. Choir organization, procedures, 
relationships. Vocal methods. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 13, 101, 
102, or equivalents established by examination. Haif-course, throughout the 
year. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


A student may register for credit in applied music toward 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts on the written authorization of the 
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Director of the Department after having passed the requisite Profi 
ency Test as indicated below, provided the credit in applied mu: 
is preceded or paralleled by twice that amount of credit in theoretic 
music. Since the lowest unit of credit applicable to the degree is ti 
semester half-course, registered credit will not be so applied un 
the value of a half-course has been accumulated. This credit may | 
either in vocal or instrumental music though partial credits may n 
be added together from both fields. Credit in applied music may | 
earned under these conditions on the basis of one-fourth course p 
semester for each half-hour lesson weekly in individual work; on 
eighth course per semester for ensemble work. 


Work in Applied Music in any one semester will be limited { 
less than a semester full-course; not more than the equivalent 
seven semester half-courses will be credited toward the Bachelor c 
Arts degree. 


All lessons and practice fees are listed on page 21. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


51-54. PIANO CHENOWETH, BROCKLEBAN] 
61-64. oRGAN W. HARTLE 
71-74. vorce* E. HARTLE’ 
81-84. vioLIn 
85-88. CELLO 


See notes above for rules governing individual credit in Applied Music. 


91C-92C. cHoRUS SWAl 
95-96. ORCHESTRA 
95C-96C. BAND 


See notes above for rules governing ensemble credit in Applied Music. 


60. ORGAN CLASS STONE 
70. VOCAL CLASS E, HARTLEY 


These classes are for groups of two to four students of similar proficiency 
usually for beginners. No credit. : 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


151-152, etc., prano; 161. orcan; 171. VoIcE*; 181. vIoLIN; 185. 
CELLO. | 
See notes above for rules governing individual credit in Applied Music. 


PROFICIENCY TESTS 


These are graded on musicianship of performance as much as 00 
accuracy. Equivalents for any specified pieces or studies will be ac- 


} 


cepted if authorized by the Director of the Department. | 


*A recording fee of $1.00 per semester is charged in connection with courses, 
in Voice. 
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ADMITTING TO LOWER DIVISION CREDIT: 
PIANO OR ORGAN (given at the Piano) 


;CALES—AIl major and minor scales (harmonic and melodic) at the 
octave, metronome at 66, four notes to a beat, fluently. 


3ACH—TI wo-part invention. 
emory—Any standard composition. 
'IGHT-READING—A hymn and a second-grade piece. 


VOICE 
;cALES—Major and minor scales at 50 or above, in correct intonation. 
1GHT-READING—A hymn or an easy song. 
1aANO—A simple accompaniment accurately played. 


{feMory—Any standard song. 


) VIOLIN 
'CALES—As in Schradieck Scale Studies, Part I. 


/TUDIES—Sevcik Technic, Part I; Hermann, Part I; Keyser, Pro- 
gressive Studies or similar studies. 


{remory—Solos in first position. (Consult instructor). 


ADMITTING TO UPPER DIVISION CREDIT: 


PIANO 


\CALES—Major and parallel minors (melodic and harmonic) in uni- 
son at 104, four notes to the beat, four octaves; in parallel thirds 
and sixths at 88. 


\RPEGGIOS—Major, Minor, and diminished seventh at 88. 
ACH—One three-part Invention (memorized). 


‘IECES—Sonata movement not later than Beethoven Op. 7 (mem- 
orized). Composition of romantic type (memorized). 


IGHT-READING—Simple piece from Schumann, Kuhlau, Clementi, 
or Heller. 


ORGAN 


CALES—Pedal scales at slow tempo; manual scales as in piano upper 
division test. 


AcH—Any two of the “Eight Short Preludes and Fugues” or 
‘Chorale Preludes”. 
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Hymn—Using pedals with (1) Tenor part, then (2) Soprano pari 
played on separate manuals as solo. | 


REGISTRATION—Simple piece involving registration changes. Ora 
quiz on the mechanical devices of the instrument and their uses, 


Memory—Either the Bach, or the piece must be played from memor 
if this is the pupil’s first test. 


VOICE 
ScaLEs—Chromatic, majors and minors, at 96 or above. 


ORNAMENTS—Performing knowledge of the ornaments: turn, mor 
dent, appeggiatura, acciatura, etc. | 


VocaLisE—Of the difficulty of Viardet, Vol. II. 


MeEmory—Two old Italian arias or songs (contrasting tempos). A’ 
least three songs from standard repertoire (sacred and secular) 
Tone quality, interpretation and command of voice are of primary 
consideration. 


S1GHT-REapING—Of singer’s own part from concerted number o/ 
medium difficulty. 


VIOLIN 


ScALES—Scales in all keys, at 104, three octaves. 


Stupirs—Sevcik, Part II; Hermann, Part II; Kreutzer, Forty-twc 
Studies; Dont. Twenty-four Exercises. 


MeEmory—Solos in seven positions (Consult Instructor). 


APPLIED MUSIC WITHOUT CREDIT 


Instruction in Applied Music without credit is available to any 
college student, and to pupils not regularly enrolled in the College 
when unused facilities exist, upon written authorization of the direc- 
tor and payment of fees listed on page 21. 


COURSES IN LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


Miss McCtoy, Instructor — 


1. USE OF THE LIBRARY MC CLOY 


A course planned to make possible for the student a more effective use of 
library facilities; a study of the card catalogue; standard reference works; 
systems of classification; the making of bibliographies. Half-course, each 
semester. | 


| 
i} 


LIBRARY 


ir. Coox, Librarian Emeritus* Miss McChoy, Librarian 


' Miss Fates Miss Bonp Miss DIvELEY Miss FIELD Miss Gay 


_ The Library of Occidental College contains over 61,000 volumes, 
bout 3,500 being added each year through gift and purchase. It 
eceives 480 periodicals, 291 by subscription and 189 by gift. It 
3a depository for United States Government Documents. 


_ The main collection is in closed stacks, open only to faculty, to 
raduate students and to selected upperclassmen. There are three 
eading rooms and seminar rooms where classes may be conducted 
vith the literature of a given field at hand. Although no departmental 
braries are maintained as such, the Carnegie Music Collection is 
oused in the Carnegie Room in Thorne Hall, mounted photographs 
athe Carnegie Art Collection are to be found in the Art Department, 
nd selected scientific journals are kept adjacent to the scientific 
iboratories where they may be used most effectively. 


Students may supplement the collection of the Library through the 
acilities of the many splendid libraries in the community, including 
ae Los Angeles Public Library which contains over 1,600,000 volumes ; 
he libraries of two universities and of an institution for scientific 
esearch which are available upon application to the Librarian; and 
ne world famous Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 
seated in nearby San Marino. For those interested in technical re- 
earch, arrangements may be made whereby the facilities of many 
pecial libraries of greater Los Angeles may be used by students of 
)ecidental College. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY COLLECTIONS include the following: 


onan Charles H. Prisk Library of English Literature. Established 


_ The Carnegie Art Collection, presented to the Library by Elizabeth 
Japp McBride of the class of 1919, contains over 2,000 large, mounted 
hotographs of European works of art in painting, sculpture, archi- 


ecture, etc., and a small working library in the history and practice 
f art. Established 1931. 


The Carnegie Music Study Equipment includes 1,000 phonograph 
€cords, a phonograph, nearly 300 music scores and a small working 
ibrary of books on music. Established 1934. 


Deceased October, 1940. 
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The Carnegie General Collection aggregates 3,800 books purchase: 
through a fund of ten thousand dollars paid to Occidental Colleg 
Library by the Carnegie Corporation during the years 1930-1935, 


The William Forbes Adams Collection consists of over 500 book 
and pamphlets on history and government collected by the late Ephrain 
Douglass Adams of Stanford University, and his son, the late Willian 
Forbes Adams of the University of California at Los Angeles. Estab 
lished 1936. 


The Cleland Library of Hispanic American History was founde 
- by action of the Board of Trustees in 1937. It includes, in additior 
to general Hispanic American historical materials, the Robert W 
Cleland Memorial Collection of Mexican History (1920), the Arthu: 
H. Clark Collection of Western Americana (1936), and the Max Hay: 
ward Collection of California History (1937). The Library total: 
about two thousand volumes and is unusually rich in materials of th 
Mexican revolutionary period from 1910 to 1920. 


The Robinson Jeffers Collection. Approximately two hundred item: 
now compose this collection of books, manuscripts, and photographs 
originally founded by a group of friends in honor of the poet, Robinsor 
Jeffers, 04, and enlarged to its present size and value through the 
patronage of Albert M. Bender. Established 1937. 


The Albert M. Bender Collection of Fine Printing consists of 
over one hundred examples from autographed and limited editions of 
noteworthy presses. Although items are included from other parts 
of the world, specialization is in fine printing from private and insti- 
tutional presses of California. Established 1938. 


ENDOWMENT AND OTHER FUNDS: 


Through the generosity of David B. and Mary H. Gamble of 
Pasadena, the College has been provided with a special endowment 
of fifty thousand dollars, the income from which is devoted to the 
purchase of books for the library. Established 1916. 


The Charles Stimson Fund of ten thousand dollars, the income 
from which is used for books in the Department of Philosophy and 
Religion. Established 1928. 


The Orra Eugene Monnette Fund for the purchase of books in 
the field of Ancient Roman and Greek Literature. Established 1928. 


The donor of the Mary Norton Clapp Memorial Library, Mrs. 
Emma B. Norton, has also given to the college for the care, main- 
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mance and development of the Library the sum of one hundred 
‘ty thousand dollars as endowment. Established 1929. 


The Drummond Memorial Fund, established by Christine Drum- 
‘ond of the class of 1928, in memory of her mother, Emma Frances 
‘rummond; to be used in the Department of English. Established 


929. 


The Stevenson Memorial Collection, founded in large measure 
rough the generosity of John Jay Hopkins. Established 1929. 


- Liprary Instruction: A Course of instruction in the use of the 
ibrary is given by the Librarian. This is an elective lower division 
yurse, the purpose of which is to make possible a more effective 
se of the facilities afforded by libraries in general, and by the 
iccidental College Library in particular. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education was established for the purpose of pre 
viding professional courses for students preparing to teach in th 
public schools of California and neighboring states. It has bee 
authorized by the State Board of Education to recommend proper! 
qualified candidates for the following credentials: (1) the Genera 
Elementary School Credential; (2) the Secondary Credentials, in 
cluding the General Secondary credential and the Special Creden 
tials in Music and in Physical Education. | 


Arrangements have been made with neighboring public school 
whereby excellent opportunities for practice teaching are provided. — 


An Appointment Bureau is maintained for the service of candi 
dates recommended for teaching positions by the School of Education 
A special fee of five dollars is charged for this service. 


{ 
I 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


Students with junior standing may be admitted to the School o/ 
Education as candidates for one or more of the credentials mentione¢ 
above, provided their records in lower division work indicate the 
probability of fitness of the candidates for the teaching profession 
This includes, in addition to a satisfactory standard of scholarship. 
seriousness of purpose, and natural interest in the work. | 


With the approval of the department, sophomores who are plan- 
ning a program leading to a teaching credential may enter any of 
the following courses: Education 101, 106, 110. It is also recom- 
mended that courses of special value to elementary school teachers 
(particularly Art 103, Music 3, Music 121 and Physical Education 
107) be taken as electives. Whenever possible these courses should be 
taken in the sophomore year. | 


Students wishing to prepare for general credentials must consult 
the School of Education and must file formal applications before be- 
ginning upper division work. For special credentials in Music and in 
Physical Education, applicants must consult the department concerned. 
and must file formal applications with this department as well as with 
the School of Education. 


Each candidate, before registering at the beginning of his junior 
year, must report to the head of the Department of Education for 
consultation and advice as to majors, minors, and_ professional ! 
courses; after which he must prepare, under the supervision of the 
head of the department in which he is taking the major work, 4 
tentative program of studies for final approval. 
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Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be ad- 
itted as candidates for the General Secondary Credential providing 
ey meet the requirements of the College and of the State of Cal- 
ornia. (See also pages 55-57.) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALS 


Recommendations for the various credentials will be made in 
shalf of approved candidates who have completed requirements as 
slows: 


FOR ALL CREDENTIALS: A Course in the principles and provisions 
f the United States Constitution. (See History and Political Science, 
age 79). 


- FOR THE GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from 
\ccidental College; completion of a professional major of six semes- 
‘ full-courses, or equivalent, in the Department of Education in 
ddition to a major of not more than five semester full-courses, or 
quivalent, in a subject which offers suitable preparation for elemen- 
ity school teaching. The professional major should include Educa- 
on 101, 106, or equivalents, 110, 135-136, and 137. Special courses 
1 Art, Music and Physical Education (particularly Art 103, Music 3, 
fusic 121 and Physical Education 107) are also recommended. 
Vhenever possible these courses should be taken in the sophomore 
ear. 


FOR THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL: A bachelor’s degree 
rom an approved institution; a grade point average of 1.5 in under- 
raduate work; completion of six semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
raduate work; one major and one minor in high school subjects 
ra major in a field not commonly accepted for high school grad- 
lation and two minors in high school subjects; completion of six 
emester full-courses, or equivalent, in graduate work including 
aajor department requirements (see page ??) and professional re- 
juirements as follows: a minimum of one semester full-course and 
me semester half-course in Education in the graduate year; a 
ninimum of four and one-half semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
n undergraduate and graduate work in Education including Edu- 
ation 119, 127 and 206, or equivalents. 


_ FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN MUSIC: Graduation 
rom Occidental College; completion of ten semester full-courses, or 
quivalent, in the Department of Music, including requirements for 
1 major in this department; completion of a minimum of four semes- 
er full-courses, or equivalent, in Education, including Education 206. 
for further requirements see Department of Music, page 112. 


fa 
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FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN PHYSICAL EDUCATIO; 
Graduation from Occidental College; completion of a major in Phy 
ical Education as outlined on page 101; completion of a minimum’ 
three semester full-courses, or equivalent, in a minor chosen fro 
Groups I-IV or VI-VII; completion of a minimum of four semest 


full-courses, or equivalent, in Education, including Education 119 a; 
128. 7 | 


FOR THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CREDENTIAL: A master’s or doctor 
degree from an approved institution; completion of professional r 
quirements consisting of a minimum of two semester full-cours, 
and one semester half-course in Education. This is a seconda: 
credential limited to teaching in junior college. : 


Part III 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD* 


a a cc President 
fe SSeS cp nn First Vice-President 
ia acscnonclbeccsmnoncerevnsnseeeecens Second Vice-President 
Rl ER Treasurer 
cea emeusaeionasbvvcccranapreveusnvonanenecnnnnesssene Secretary 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 
Term expires 1942 


erties Bel-Air, Los Angeles 
ee Piru 
AEF cE Sd South Pasadena 
I ae eee ccc taeeeeccn te tnnntenneeeneteemerren South Pasadena 
Pa Aneel hancctnenlenenencesennpernt Pasadena 


cee meecercecseeeenesestegenptnsenntnenb Los Angeles 
Pe Pasadena 
PT EE a Santa Barbara 
ssc ccetccendeeeeseereree Santa Barbara 
V/SMERTRAND STEVENS, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D................ South Pasadena 
Term expires 1944 
PR AMLOR ELE INE MAN ..0.2.5ccceccscsccsceccorecsscsecssnsseceseeinceneennneerenn Pasadena 
RETUNTTSBERGER ne peereeereseeeee- LOS Angeles 
Fo AOS) t): Los Angeles 
a aS Los Angeles 
I a seccesescdeevtnesecemsarmccbonrn Pasadena 
Term expires 1945 
hae OS ne Long Beach 
Tye Pasadena 
5 Ss sv Pasadena 
eer yD ED eee Los Angeles 
OE Pasadena 
Term expires 1946 
ESN 25») Greenwich, Conn. 
PEEPAOMPORD Los Angeles 
eae cceseesaneceesemenecseene Pasadena 
Tice ereeeeeerne reine OS Angeles 


‘or the calendar year 1941. 
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ALUMNI MEMBERS 
Term expires 1942 


Term expires 1944 
To be elected. 


COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD* 


Budget: Mr. Cuevarier, Miss Kettocc, Mr. Tuorne, WV. 
Younc, Miss Mumrorp, Mr. "RUBEL. 

Buildings: Miss Ketiocc, Mr. Biaxe, Mr. Ruppock, W, 
THORNE, Mr. WYLIE. 

Degrees: Dr. BUELL, Mrs. HEINEMAN, Mr. BLAKE, Mr. Huw): 
BERGER, Dr. SMILEY. 

Executive: Mr. Bett, Mr. Burns, Mr. THorne, Miss Keto, 
Miss Mumrorp, Mr. Rusu, Mr. CHEVALIER, Mr. Wyte, BisH’ 
STEVENS. 

Faculty and Studies: Miss Mumrorp, Mrs. HEINEMAN, Bis 
STEVENS, Mr. THorne, Mr. CHEVALIER. 

Finance and Investment: Mr. Burns, Mr. Rusu, M 
CHEVALIER, Mr. Younc, Mr. WarREN. 

Grounds: Mr. THorNgE, Mr. McCoy, Mr. Youne, Miss Kenn 
Mr. WYLIE. 


Legal: Mr. Hammack, Mr. Huntspercer, Mr. LANDRETH, M 
Younc, Mr. ScHAvER. 


Library: Mrs. Heineman, Mr. Ruset, Dr. Crapp, Mi 
Mumrorp, Mr. Brake. 


Nominations: Mr. ScHaver, Mrs. IEINEMAN, 2.0 | 
Mr. LAnpDRETH, Dr. Hotpen. 


Pensions: Mr. Rusu, Mr. Hammack, Mr. Burns, M 
CHEVALIER, Mr. Younc. . 


Religious Life: Dr. Horpen, Mr. Braxe, BisHop STEVEN 
Mr. Wytig, Dr. WALKER. 


Student Interests: Mr. Huntspercer, Mr. LanpretH, D 
BuELL, Mr. RuBEt. 


*For the calendar year 1941. 


Ra Ue BY 


With the exception of that of the President, the names of members 
f the Faculty are arranged alphabetically. The year of first appoint- 
ent is given after each name. The appointments indicated are for 
1e academic year 1940-41. 


Remsen Du Bots Birp (1921), President of the College 
A.B., 1909, Lafayette College; B. D., 1912, Princeton Theological 
Seminary; D.D., 1919, Lafayette College; LL.D., 1937, Pomona 
College; LL.D., 1937, Albany College, L.H.D., 1940, University of Southern 
California; L.H.D., 1940, College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons. 


‘Tuomas Ritcuiz ApaM (1930), Assistant Professor of History and 


Government 
M.A., 1923; LL.B., 1924, University of Edinburgh. 


Cuartes K. ALEXANDER (1936), Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics 
A.B., 1932, Oberlin College; Ph.D., 1937, California Institute of 
Technology. 


Wiu1am Witson Anperson (1924), Director of Athletics, As- 
sistant Professor of Physical Education and Coach of Basketball 
and Baseball 
B.S., 1917, University of Illinois. 


Joseph D. BatcHetier (1939), By Special Appointment, Depart- 
ment of Speech Education 


A.B., 1936, Carnegie Institute of Technology; M.A., 1938, University of 
Minnesota. 


James B. Beasom (1937), By Special Appointment, Department of 
Speech Education 


A.B., 1920, Muehlenberg College; M.A., 1929, University of 
Washington. 


*A. L. Becker (1941), By Special Appointment, Department of 
Physics 
mo. 1903; M.A., 1910, Albion College; Ph.D., 1921, 
University of Michigan. 


Wittiam Gorpon Bett (1909), Professor of Romance Languages 
B.Ph., 1903; M.A., 1904, University of California. 


tGEoRGE W. Bemis (1941), By Special Appointment, Department 
of History and Government 


2B. Pomona College; M.A., 1931; Ph.D., 1935, 
University of California. 


sOn leave of absence. 
Second semester only. 
tFirst semester only. 
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JAMES GRAHAM Bicx.eEy (1935), Associate Professor of Roma) 
Languages 
B.S., 1921; M.A., 1928, University of Alabama; Ph.D., 1935, 
University of California. 


VERNON Leroy Bottman (1936), Assistant Professor of Phys: 
B.S., 1931; M.S., 1933, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, | 
California Institute of Technology. 


L. Reep Brantiey (1930), Associate Professor of C hemtstry 
A.B., 1927, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1929; 
Ph.D., 1930, California Institute of Technology. 


GILBERT BricHousE (1938), Associate Professor of Psychology | 
B.S., 1930; M.S., 1934, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1936, 
University of Iowa. 


BLANCHE BrocKLeBaNnxK (1935), Teacher of Piano 
Honor Graduate, 1912, New England Conservatory of Music. 


THomas Grecory Burt (1909), Dean and Professor of Philosopi 
Emeritus | 
A.B., 1895; M.A., 1898, Hamilton College; Ph.D., 1901, Kansas 
City University. 


ELBert Epwin CHANDLER (1909), Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1891, William Jewell College; LL.B., 1893, University of 
Michigan; Ph.D., 1906, University of Chicago. 


WILBUR CHENoweETH (1939), Teacher of Piano 
B. Mus., 1918, University of Nebraska. 


Rogpert Grass CLELAND (1912), Vice President, Dean of the Fa 
ulty, and Professor of H: story ! 


A.B., 1907, Occidental College: A.B., 1909; Ph.D., 1912, Princeton 
University. 


*GrorGE Fox Coox (1907), Librarian and Professor of Educati 
Emeritus | 
A.B., 1893, Baker University ; Ph.D., 1895, Little Rock University. 


ALBERT Croissant (1927), Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., 1917, University of Southern California; M.A., 1932, 
Occidental College. 


**Winston W. Croucu (1941), By Special Appointment, Depar 
ment of History and Political Science | 


A.B., 1929, Pomona College; M.A., 1930, Claremont Colleges; 
Ph.D., 1933, University of California. 


Mary Carrutu Cunnincuam (1904), Associate Professor of A! 


Emeritus 
M.A., 1909, Occidental College. 


*Deceased October, 1940, 
**Second semester only. 
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Greorce Martin Day (1923), Professor of Sociology 
AB., 1905; M.A., 1908, Hamilton College; Ph.D., 1931, University 
of Southern California. 


Roy Dennis (1935), Instructor in Physical Education 
A.B., 1933, Occidental College. 


Henry Cuanot DieckMANnN (1938), Instructor in Mathematics 
AB., 1925; LL.B., 1928; M.A., 1930; Ph.D., 1937, University 
of California. 


Guenn S. Dumke (1940), by Special Appointment, Department of 


History and Political Science 
A.B., 1938; M.A., 1939, Occidental College. 


Catvin ParDEE ErpMAn (1922), Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1915; M.A., 1921, Princeton University; S.T.B., 1921, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 

OHN JENKINS Espey (1938), Instructor in English 
A.B., 1935, Occidental College; B.A., 1937; B. Litt., 1938, 
Oxford University. 


Hazev Evizasetu Fietp (1927), Associate Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1912, Western College for Women; M.S., 1915, University 
of Chicago; Ph.D., 1927, University of California. 


Rogert Exviot Fitcu (1938), Associate Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., 1923, Yale University; B.D., 1926, Union Theological Seminary ; 
M.A., 1929; Ph.D., 1935, Columbia University. 


Puitip F. Frx (1940), Instructor in Geology 
A.B., 1929; M.A., 1931, Indiana University; Ph.D., 1940, 
University of Colorado. 


Marcery Freeman (1940), By Special Appointment, Department 
of Philosophy and Religion 
A.B., 1909, Vassar College. 


NorMAN WILLIAM FRreEsTONE (1940), By Special Appointment, 
Department of Speech Education 
M.A., 1937, University of Southern California. 

Witttam D. Futrer (1939), By Special Appointment, Department 
of Psychology 
Ph.B., 1910, University of Wisconsin; M.A., 1917, Maine University; 
Ph.D., 1926, University of Washington. 


— Garner (1940), By Special Appointment, Department 
of Art 
California School of Fine Arts. 


Morrison Hanpsaxer (1938), Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1929, Reed College; Ph.D., 1939, University of Chicago. 


‘Oscoop Harpy (1923), Professor of History 
A.B., 1910, Pomona College; M.A., 1911; A.B., 1913, Yale 
University; Ph.D., 1925, University of California. 


——————__ 


On leave of absence, second semester. 
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Epita Dyxstra Harttey (1926), Teacher of Voice 


WALTER EarLe Hartiey (1926), Director of the Department 
Music and Professor of Organ and Theory 
A.B., 1908; B. Mus., 1910, Yale University; Fellow, American Guild 
of Organists, 1924. 


Eimer C. Henperson (1940), Coach of Football 
A.B., 1912, Oberlin College. 


CaROLINE Emerson Hopcpon (1923), Associate Professor of H 
giene and Physical Education | 
A.B., 1929; M.A., 1934, University of Southern California. 


Percy Hazen Houston (1928), Professor of English 
A.B., 1903; M.A., 1904, Williams College; Ph.D., 1910, Harvard 
University. 


ERNESTINE ADELE KINNEY (1925), Associate Professor of Ed: 
cation | 


A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918; Ed.D., 1931, University 
of California. 


Harry ALLISTER KirKpatricK (1935), Associate Professor ( 
Physics 
B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute 
of Technology. 


FRepertck W. Koenic (1936), By Special Appointment, Depar 
ment of Economics 
A.B., 1932, University of California at Los Angeles. 


ALLEN Lannom (1940), By Special Appointment, Department ¢ 
Speech Education | 
A.B., 1939, Occidental College. 


CHARLES FREDERICK LINDsLEY (1923), Professor of Speech Edi 
cation | 


A.B., 1915; M.A., 1916, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1932, 
University of Southern California. 


*HucuH Sears LowtTHer (1924), Professor of Classical Language 


A.B., 1899, Syracuse University; Ph.D., 1904, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McCoy (1924), Librarian and Instruct 
in Library | 
A.B., 1913, Oberlin College; M.S., 1928, Columbia University. 


*XEVELYN McCune (1940), By Special Appointment, Deparimer 
of Art | 
A.B., 1930, University of California. | 


*On leave of absence. 
**Second semester only. 
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GreorcE McAree McCune (1939), Instructor in History and Po- 


litical Science 
A.B., 1930; M.A., 1935, Occidental College. 


~ Raymonp Goss McKetvey (1939), Assistant Professor of History 
and Political Science 
A.B., 1930, Cornell University; M.A., 1931, Claremont Colleges. 


Lots Ersa Messier (1938), By Special Appointment, Department 
of Physical Education for Women 
A.B., 1938, Occidental College. 


Broapus MitcuHett (1939), Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1913, University of South Carolina; Ph.D., 1918, Johns Hopkins 
University. 


Grorces Nivon (1926), Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
Certificat d’Etudes primaires, superieures, France, 1910; Brevet 
d’aptitude a l’enseignement, France, 1910; B.A., 1921; M.A., 
1921, Washington State University. 


Morcan SAMUEL ODELL (1931), Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1921; B.D., 1923, University 
of Southern California; Ph.D., 1931, University of Chicago. 


JoserH Amos Pipa (1911), Professor of Physical Education and 
Coach of Track 


**Morris Protxin (1941), By Special Appointment, Department of 
History and Political Science 
A.B., 1938; M.A., 1940, University of California at Los Angeles. 


KaTHryn GRIFFIN Ponp (1938), Instructor in Physical Education 
for Women 
A.B., 1932, University of Utah; M.A., 1935, Columbia University. 


Hitpa S. Preston (1935), Instructor in Public School Music 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College. 


aa SAMERJAN (1939), By Special Appointment, Department 
of Art 
Art Center School, Los Angeles. 


SIEGFRIED ScHARBAU (1939), By Special Appointment, Department 
of Music 
B.Mus., 1926, Washington College of Music. 


Oskar Sertinc (1935), Teacher of Violin 
Graduate, Royal Academy of Music and University of Munich. 


RayMonp Martin SELLE (1923), Professor of Biology 
B.S., 1920, Occidental College: M.A., 1921, University of California; 
Ph.D., 1934, University of Southern California. 


suuteeneee 


**Second semester only. 
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James Hunttey Sincvuarr (1922), Professor of Education 
B.A., 1911; M.A., 1915, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1916, Syracuse 
University. 


FRANK Jason SmILey (1916), Professor of Biology and Geology 
A.B., 1913; M.A., 1914, Stanford University; M.A., 1915; Ph.D., | 
1917, Harvard University. 


BENJAMIN F. STELTER (1921), Professor of English 
A.B., 1905, University of Kansas; M.A., 1909, Yale University; 
Ph.D., 1913, Cornell University. 


LoutsE P. Stone (1930), Instructor in Music 
A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B.Mus., 1933; M.A., 1936, 
University of Southern California. 


MartTIn JAMES SToRMZAND (1926), Professor of Education 
A.B., 1904, Alma College; B.D., 1908, Princeton Theological 
Seminary; Ph.D., 1920, University of Chicago. 


OTHMAR STRAUBINGER (1935), Instructor in German 
Graduate, 1934, University of Vienna. 


Howarp 8S. Swan (1934), Instructor in Music and Director of 
Thorne Hall ' 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College. 


ETHEL Taytor (1926), Associate Professor of German 
A.B., 1906, University of Michigan; M.A., 1925, Stanford University. 


Guy ANprew THompson (1920), Associate Professor of English 
A.B., 1898, University of Illinois; A.B., 1900; M.A., 1901, Harvard 
University; Ph.D., 1912, University of Chicago. 


Cart Freperick Tries (1928), Assistant Professor of Physicai 
Education 
A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of 
Southern California. 


Onestus Uzzetx (1935), Instructor in Art 


Kurt BAER von WEISSLINGEN (1931), Assistant Professor of Ari 
A.B., 1925; M.A., 1926, University of California; Ph.D., 1936, | 
University of Southern California. | 


™ James L. Wortuam (1939), Instructor in English 
A.B., 1933, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1934, 
University of California; Ph.D., 1939, Princeton University. 


J. Donatp Younc (1936), Professor of Art 
A.B., 1919, Columbia University; M.A., 1920; M.F.A., 1925, 
Princeton University. 


Joun Parxe Younc (1926), Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1919, Columbia University ; 
M.A., 1920; Ph.D., 1922, Princeton University. 


GrorGE WILLIAM ZINKE (1938), Instructor in Economics 
A.B., 1925, Lake Forrest College; M.A., 1931, University of 
Southern California. 
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COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 
1940-41 


Admissions and Classifications: Brady, Bickley, Croissant, Hand- 
saker, Kinney, Kirkpatrick. 

Advisory C ouncil: Bird, Bollman, Brighouse, Cleland, Kirk- 
patrick, Lindsley, Mrs. Pipal, Stormzand. 

Athletics: Kirkpatrick, Anderson, Bell, Bickley, Brantley, Chand- 
ler, Dennis, Hardy, Henderson, Pipal, Sinclair. 


Curriculum and Schedule: Lindsley, Bickley, Brady, Brantley, 
Brighouse, Hartley, Kirkpatrick, McKelvey, Odell, Smiley, Stelter, 
Stormzand, Trieb, J. Donald Young, John Parke Young. 


Graduate: Kinney, Alexander, Brady, Fitch, Hardy, Selle, Sin- 
clair, Stelter. 


Health: Hodgdon, Mira Bird, Brantley, Field, Selle, Taylor. 


Library: Houston, Bollman, Day, Fitch, Hardy, McCloy, Nivon, 
Stormzand, J. Donald Young, Zinke. 


Men’s Interests: Bollman, Alexander, Anderson, Dennis, Pipal, 
Swan. 


Scholarships and Student Aid: Alexander, Bollman, Brady, Cle- 
land, McLain, Ober. 


Student Conduct and Scholarship: Cleland, Anderson, Bollman, 
Brady, Espey, Hodgdon, Lindsley, Odell, Mrs. Pipal. 


Student Counselling: Odell, Brantley, Brighouse, Kinney, Mc- 
Kelvey, Selle. Ex officio: Bollman, Brady, Cleland, Pipal. 


Student Life: Brantley, Alexander, Bollman, Kirkpatrick, Linds- 
ley, McCloy, Odell, Mrs. Pipal, Swan. 


University Fellowships: Stelter, Cleland, McCune, McKelvey, 
Mitchell, Selle, Taylor. 


Vocational Counselling: Ober, Bollman, Brady, Brantley, Brig- 
house, Henderson, Odell, Mrs. Pipal, Selle, Sinclair. 


4 Women’s Interests: Mrs. Pipal, Brady, Hodgdon, McCloy, Van 
tten. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Remsen DuBois Birp, D.D., LL.D., L,H.D..... ee Presiden 
Ropert’ GuAss) CLELAND, PhiDii ee -.uV1ce-President an 
| Dean of the Facult 

FreD FrENcH McLarn, A.B........... Comptroller and Assistant Treasure 
JULIA ALICE PIPAL 2) oo Acting Dean of Wome: 
VERNON LeRoy BotiMAN, Ph.D.u econ Chairman of the Committe 
on Men’s Interest. 

FLORENCE NORMA BRADY, A. Boteccccincsndninconett nn Registra, 
THEODORE J. BRODHEAD, A.Booscccccsssscnennnenes Secretary of the Committe 
of Developmen 

LAURENCE RUSSELL COOK, M.A.ccccsecen Director of Public Relation. 
Bertua S. Davis, M.S.....Director of Robert Freeman Student Unio: 
Howarp.S. Gates,.ABug ek Alumni Secretar) 
J. RayMonp Goucn, A-B. 0 ee Graduate Manages 
RiceyBOsrr,- Ae Be Supervisor of Student Aid and Employmeni 
HOWARD 5S: Swany A By eS Director of Belle Wilber Thorne Hal. 
“GEORGE Fox Coox,)-Phi Di 3 Librarian Emeritus 
ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McCLoy, M.S... Librarian 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 
Witrram E. Brock, M.A., C.P.A.. | Accountant 


ALIcE G. Boomen..... Assistant Director, Robert Freeman Student Union 
MARGERY BOWEN, A.Boocceccccssneecen Secretary to the Dean of the Faculty 
CuatreE S, BRERETON 2 Office Assistant 
BARBARA BROWN eescssssccsssrseeuese Secretary to the Office of Public Relations 
DARBARA CALER (fe Cire Secretary to the Director of Thorne Hall 

and Secretary to the Department of Music 
Henry HarotpiHasr, Abi Superintendent of Buildings 


and Construction, 
Janet Hort, A.B....Office Manager and S ecretary to the Comptroller 


Dwicur Hucurs, A-Be sy ee Assistant to the Accountant 
OLive HUTCHISON, (ALB. oe ee Secretary to the President 
Dorotpy Mar McLaucuHuiin...........,...... Recorder 
ELIZABET SR PRENTICg (oso) 2) Oe ee Manager of the Bookstore 
BETTY ROBINSON: Ve ec Secretary to the Graduate Manager 
Ersre-Mar' SCHERMERHORN 22 ee MM Cashier 


*Deceased October, 1940. 
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Hee VAN ETTEN, A.B. __..._. Secretary to the Acting 
Dean of Women 

LM HITEHILIT................... Secretary to the Dzpartment of Education 
and Secretary to the Alumni O ffice 

' GertRuDE Witiiamson, B.S., M.A... Honorary Curator 
| of the Herbarium 
VELYN WILSON nnn nnmnnneenine nner Secretary to the Registrar 
We OUNG Secretary to the Supervisor of 


Student Aid and Employment 


HEAD RESIDENTS 


ce eeernee teers Wylie Hall 
Mee issistant Haines Hall 
NEES TSF, CC Haines Hall 
cc gee senenetndheecenmencapendceeeecunpaenleie Swan Hall 
IT TLE ORD) te cee Armadale House 
6 0 SD ok a ei OE Orr Hall 
NTN Erdman Hall 


HEALTH STAFF 


MC eNNEIT, M.D College Physician 
ieee ATON, M.D. Consulting Psychiatrist 
eee HAMILTON, M.D... Consulting Physician 
1 Teed 5) 2 cc cee Resident Nurse 
ean. kN. _Assistant Resident Nurse 


LIBRARY STAFF 


SA FATES eee Assistant Librarian 
WER VA, Assistant Librarian 
ee Assistant Librarian 
SOND Junior Library Aide 
ip) Junior Library Aide 


MAINTENANCE STAFF 


re Mechanician 
gy Engineer 
Se wun Assistant Engineer 
SL Head Gardener 
*orEST GIST 
RUFUS Forp 


eee ee ed yh oe Caretakers 
LYMAN CHRISTOPHER 


HAROLD SPONAMORE 


aeeunaeenanened 


‘Deceased April, 1941. 


REGISTER OF STUDENTS 
1940-1941 


The home addresses indicated in this register are in the State of Californi: 
and the city of Los Angeles unless otherwise indicated. The general post offic: 
address of students in residence is Occidental College, Los Angeles, California 

The superior figure 1 indicates registration for the first semester only 
2 indicates registration for the second semester only. The dagger (+) indicate: 
withdrawal during the semester. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS 


AspoTt, BaILEy® 
921 West 82nd Street 
A.B. Occidental College 


ALDEN, JoHN J? 
1737% South New Hampshire 
Avenue 
A.B. Occidental College 


AMBROSE, JAMES 
176 Franklin, Dinuba 
A.B. Occidental College 


BAILEY, REGINALD 
918 Arroyo Drive, South Pasadena 
A.B. Occidental College 


BaILLty, Howarp* 
2439 Paloma, Pasadena 
A.B. Occidental College 


BENEDICT, GASTON? 

827 South Fedora 

Docteur es Sciences 

Universite de Lausanne 
Bracc, Mary JANE 

1480 Lorain Road, San Marino 

A.B. Occidental College 
BROCKMEIER, LenA Louise? 

1719 Atlantic Blvd., 

South Pasadena 

A.B. Mt. Holyoke, M.A. University 

of Southern California 
Brown, Syp Rosert 

3227 Manitou Avenue 

A.B. Occidental College 
CHANDLER, ELEANOR? 

2718 Lakewood Avenue 

A.B. Occidental College 
CHASSON, JASPER 

5010 La Roda Avenue 

A.B. Occidental College 
Curry, VioLa? 

325 S. San Marino Avenue, 

Pasadena 

A.B. University of Iowa, 

M.A. Columbia University 


DUMKE, GLENN 
1109 N. Isabel, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental College, 
M.A. Occidental College 


DutTrRA, FRANCES 
425 West Florinda, Hanford 
A.B. Mt. Saint Marys College 


FELLINGHAM, WARREN 
1236 Stanley, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental College 


FERGUSON, DONALD 
917 Providencia, Burbank 
A.B. Occidental College 
FLoREN, LELAND? 
2000 Miramar , 
A.B. Santa Barbara State College 
GABRIEL, Huco? 
551 South Hill, Pasadena 
Ph.D. University of Cologne 


GAMMON, HucH 
2240 Norwalk Avenue 
A.B. Occidental College 


Gartz, Gtorta’ 
518 E. Foothill, Altadena 
A.B. Occidental College 
GooDHUE, WILLARD 
128 S. Church Street, Downey 
A.B. Occidental College 


Gorsy, RICHARD 
610 South Oak Knoll, Pasadena 
A.B. University of Califorma 
at Los Angeles 

Hatt, Mary EILLEEN 
501 Cumberland Road, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental College 


HarsH, RICHARD 
5254 Dahlia Drive 
A.B. Occidental College 
Hepces, Howarp J.* 
3375B Falcon, Long Beach 
A.B. Occidental College 
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(ENNESSY, EDMUND 

1622 S. Campbell Avenue, 
Alhambra 

A.B. Occidental College 
[unT, HoRACE* 

6034 Jillson 

A.B. Occidental College 
TINARD, JOHN 

2742 Brinker, Ogden, Utah 
A.B. Occidental College 


ANE, Mary Lots 

2091 N. Craig, Pasadena 
A.B. Asbury College 
,ANNOM, ALLEN 

101 West Maple, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental College 
INNERT, MARION 

406 S. Glassell, Orange 
A.B. Occidental College 
{EYERS, THOMAS 

413 Scott Place, Pasadena 
A.B. Occidental College 


MORADIAN, JAMES 
Rt. 1, Box 421, Kerman 
A.B. Occidental College 


NEWLAN, IRL 
1521 Rock Glen, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental College 


PENN, VIRGINIA 

1418 Armadale Avenue 

A.B. Occidental College 
PFEIFFER, CLYDE* 

624 E. Orange Grove Avenue, 

Pasadena 

A.B. Occidental College 
PROCHASKA, HARRY 

231 N. Alhambra, Monterey Park 

A.B. Occidental College 
REYNOLDS, RAY 

21 Alden Street, 

Hartford, Connecticut 

A.B. Lafayette College 


Ricuarps, RALPH 
210 N. Maclay, San Fernando 
A.B. Occidental College 
RowELL, JACK 
1419 N. 20th St., Boise Idaho 
A.B. Occidental College 


Savas, MartAno?* 


734 S. Mathews 
A.B. Occidental College 


Stumpr, HERMAN™ 
558 15th, Santa Monica 
A.B. Occidental College 


THOMPSON, EVELYN 
1815 Campus Rd. 
A.B. Occidental College 


TRUESDELL, BEVERLY POLAND 
129 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Pasadena 
A.B. Occidental College 


von BLOEKER, RUTH 
1307 Moncado Drive, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental College 


Watz, JoHN ALFRED* 
5235 College View Avenue 
A.B. Occidental College 


WELD, JAMES 
R.D. No. 1, Mentone 
A.B. Occidental College 


WHuitneEy, HARRIE 
721 Penn Avenue, San Diego 
A.B. San Diego State College 


WHITSELL, JAMES 
5927 El Mio Drive 
A.B. Occidental College 


Witson, RICHARD 
100 FE. Linda Vista Avenue, 
Alhambra 
A.B. Occidental College 


YuNKES, RuTH’ 
5022 Range View Avenue 
A.B. Occidental College 


SENIORS 


ADEN, PHYLLIS 
Colegio Ward, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 
ALDEN, JoHN J.2 
17371%4 S. New Hampshire 
ARTH, RoBERT 
1415 Cedar Avenue, Redlands 
BACHTELL, MARY 
1821 Las Flores Drive 
BELL, GILBERT 
Box 42, Orange 


BINGHAM, EDWIN 

7003 Arbutus Avenue, 

Huntington Park 
BLANCHE, MARGARET 

1030 Buena Vista, South Pasadena 
Botton, WiLBUR 

1125 Ramona St., Palo Alto 
BoNHALL, ROBERT 

3548 Lemon Avenue, Long Beach 
Bornuoiz, HELEN? 

28 Falcon Avenue, Long Beach 
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BroaDHURST, BETTY 
636 Chestnut, Long Beach 


BROUGHTEN, JOHN 
5159 Almaden Drive 


Brown, Ben 
1427 West 12th Street 


Browne, Ropert L. 
769 Bonita Drive, South Pasadena 


Burcu, Purp 
121 N. Ridgewood Place 


Burcess, BARBARA 
4220 Griffin Avenue 


Burnett, Wm. Ross 
5214 Shearin Avenue 


BuRNSIDE, WILLENORE 
5620 Mt. View, Riverside 


CHANDLER, JEANNETTE 
2718 Lakewood Avenue 


CHEEVER, Potty 
323 E. Arrellaga, Santa Barbara 


CurisTy, MARGARET 
574 N. Sunnyslope, Pasadena 


CoLEMAN, RoBERT 
Tupman 


Coon, WILLIAM 
740 E. Alvarado, Pomona 


CoRNUELLE, HERBERT 
632 Milo Terrace 


CovERDALE, Lots 
4117 Vista Street, Long Beach 


Cox, Mary JEan 
1729 N. San Antonio, Pomona 


Cox, WILLIAM 

5285 Coringa Drive 
CULBERTSON, LOLA 

2954 Flower Street, 

Huntington Park 
CUMBERLAND, Mary 

349 Booth Avenue, 

Englewood, New Jersey 
CUMMINGS, PHi.ip 

411 S. Citrus Avenue 
Davis, JAcK 

Warden Apartments, 

Fort Dodge, Iowa 
DINSMORE, JANICE 

802 S. Arroyo Blvd., Pasadena 
EIKENBERY, GARDNER 

2318 Lemon Avenue, West Arcadia 
Emerson, ARTHUR 

2109 Laverna Avenue 


FartrRcHILp, Betty 
Rt. 1, Box 81, Lancaster 


Faitu, WILLIAM 
209 Cleminson, El Monte 


FEeLix, Betty 
705 E. Stocker, Glendale 


FisHer, NEAL 
Rt. 1, Box 125, Rialto 


FLoyp, WILLIAM 
527 W. Olive, Redlands 


Forp, JAcK 
Rt. 3, Grand Junction, Colorado 


Forrester, Betty 
1627 Ard Eevin, Glendale 


GALBRAITH, RICHARD 
3127 Ettrick Street 


GaTEs, Davip 
406 Palm Drive, Covina 


GENTRY, MARLA 
655 Terraine Avenue, Long Beact 


Gopparp, CHARLES 
5626 Irvington Place 


GRANT, Marjorie 
332 N. Kenwood, Glendale 


HANDLEY, ISABEL 
1052 Farnam Street 


Harper, Harvey 
447 Hagar Street, San Fernando 


Harvey, Corinna? 
1803 Campus Road 


HEINE, Max 
1216 S. Flower Street, Santa Ana 


HERRICK, JANET 
1933 La France, South Pasadena 


Hott, Betty 
276 S. El Molino, Pasadena , 


Houston, Don 
2361 Allview Terrace, Hollywood 
HoweEL., BARBARA : 
223 N. Milton Drive, San Gabriel 
HUuBBELL, JEAN : 
940 Darby Road, San Marino 
Hutt, WILMA 
2120 Ridgeview Avenue 
JOHNSON, HARVEY a 
1906 Euclid Avenue, San Marino. 
JUETT, JEANNETTE | 
2059 Ridgeview Avenue 
Kay, ALBert* 
5386 Somerset Street 
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‘NDALL, KENNETH 
120 E. Los Flores Drive, Altadena 


NT, GEORGE 
3049 Market, Riverside 


RK, NoRTHROP 
Box 1002, Visalia 


UCKEBERG, ARTHUR 
039 Montezuma Street 


avitt, ANNA LOUISE 
1715 Laurel Street, South Pasadena 


USINGER, VIRGINIA 
1344 Kellam Avenue 


WIS, CHARLOTTE 
311 Roads End, Glendale 


OMIS, HILLARD 
045 Escarpa Drive 


“DOWELL, JEAN 
1821 Campus Road 


CFARLIN, BETTY 
Rt. 1, Box 156, Torrance 


“KELVEY, ARTHUR 
731 S. Oxford 


“KENNEY, JEAN 
40 West Ivy Street, San Diego 


SLAIN, CLARK 
i882 Campus Road 


~LEAN, ROBERT 
21 E. Junipero Street 
Santa Barbara 


SMaRTIN, JANET 

20 20th Street, Merced 
ANSON, RICHARD 

321 S. Bonnie Beach Place 
\REK, GEORGE 

04 N. Orange, Glendale 
ARSHALL, JOHN PETER 

SO Mahoning Avenue, 
Warren, Ohio 

AUERHAN, MADELINE 

944 Whittier Blvd. 

ILLER, LoREN 

1247 N. Detroit Street, 
Hollywood 

RABILE, JOSEPHINE 

2031 Ridgeview Avenue 

SORE, WILLIAM 

102 S. Meyler Street, San Pedro 
ORGAN, WILLIAM? 

[521 Diamond, South Pasadena 
ZINGO, VIRGINIA 

296 Park Avenue, Long Beach 


Myers, CLEMENCE 
1714 Fair Oaks, South Pasadena 
Navsky, AL 
5661 Ash Street 


NEUMANN, JANICE 
1436 N. Avenue 47 


NIEBEL, CHARLEST 
1455 Webster, Palo Alto 


Nose, MARGERY 
4652 Oak Grove Circle 


NUGENT, JAMES 
1301 S.E. Riverside Avenue, 
Evansville, Indiana 


Nunn, Betty-JANE® 
485 Toolen Place, Pasadena 


Nunn, Reta Mar 
1575 Hill Drive 


Oc LE, ROBERT 
1358 Linden, Glendale 


OLDENBORG, ELIZABETH 
830 Berkeley Street, 
Santa Monica 


PARKER, ROBERT 
1961 La France Avenue, 
South Pasadena 


Parvis, MARGERY 
1754 N. Avenue 53 


PELLEGRIN, FRED 
4910 Mt. Royal Drive 


PLANT, MarIANn* 
No. 1 Toluca Estates Drive, 
North Hollywood 


RAMSAUR, JACK" 
425 S. Mayo, Compton 


RANSOM, ROBERT 
4221 McClung Drive 


REAM, MARJORIE 

712 N. Isabel, Glendale 
RICHARDS, EDWIN 

1215 Banning Blvd., Wilmington 
RICHARDSON, BLANCHE 

1762 Monte Vista, Pasadena 
Roe, CLARA MAE 

1520 Cleveland Road, Glendale 
Ross, RoBERT 

818 Orange Grove Place, 

South Pasadena 
Roucu, STUART 

332 N. 16th Street, Montebello 
Rowe, Mary HELEN 

Carpinteria 
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SANDEFUR, JEAN 

3545 Beechwood, Riverside 
SCHLOSSBERG, ROSALIE 

4526 N. Griffin Ave. 
SCHMELZER, VICTOR 

118 N. Emily Street, Anaheim 
Scott, Dona.p? 

5310 Magnolia, Riverside 
SEMPLE, GARDNER ELIoT 

1800 Kenneth Way, Pasadena 
SHARPE, CoRRINE 

503 Scenic Drive, Monrovia 
SIMERMAN, BETTY 

1355B Gardenia, Long Beach 
Simon, Epwarp 

1736 N. Avenue 46 
SMITH, KATHERINE 

2940 Monterey Road, San Marino 
SmitTH, Rosert* 

650 La Loma, Pasadena 
SNIDER, Martua? 

2021 Ridgeview Avenue 
SNYDER, Don 

2003 West 75th Street 
SOMERVILLE, Ery? 

402 E. Las Tunas, San Gabriel 
STAHLMANN, AMY 

2225 N. Allen, Altadena 
STEPHENS, HoMER 

4341 Price Street, Hollywood 
Stowe, NIHLA 

207 N. Avenue 55 
Swarts, Ear 

4421 Westdale Avenue 
TALLEY, WILLIAM 

419 12th Avenue South, 

Nampa, Idaho 
THOMPSON, WILLIAM 

719 Wild Rose, Monrovia 


THROOP, VIRGINIA 

1480 Casa Grande, Pasadena 
TILLERY, JAMES 

519 Nolden Street 
TRUMAN, ROBERT 

1045 N. Marengo, Pasadena 
UEHLING, WINIFRED 

334 Roycroft, Long Beach 
VoLt, BERNARD 

740 S. St. Andrews Place 
VROOMAN, Betty Lou 

211 West 2nd Street, Downey 
WALKER, ROSEMARY 

541 Oak Street, Laguna Beach 
Warp, Evans 

137 E. Fontana Ave., Downey 
WaRFEL, Guy 

7462 N. Figueroa Street 
WATERS, Ray 

Parco, Wyoming 
Watson, BETTY 

328 La Reina, Downey 
WELSH, ELIZABETH 

183 N. Grand, Orange 
WEsT, TED 

5214 Rangeview Avenue 


WHITE, WALTER? 
4411 N. Figueroa 


Wirsic, Wooprow 
506 Glenrock, West Los Angeles 


Wynkoop, GARRETT 
763 S. Oakland, Pasadena 


YETTER, WARREN 
418 N. Del Mar Avenue, 
San Gabriel 


ZULCH, CLYDE 
766 Marshall Blvd., 
San Bernardino 


JUNIORS 


Acason, WiLiiaM? 

4185%4 Fifth, San Diego 
ADAMS, WILLIAM B2 

333 Burchett, Glendale 
ANDERSSON, CARLIN 

2454 Earl Avenue, Long Beach 
Bacon, PATRICIA 

628 St. John, Pasadena 
BAIN, MARGARET 

1931 Cedar St., Bakersfield 
BAKER, RICHARD 

3200 West 77th Street 


BALLANTYNE, JENNINGS 

540 Arch Place, Glendale 
BARTLETT, FRED ; 

516 18th Street, Santa Monica 
BAYLEss, ALLAN? 

1146 S. Orlando Avenue 
BENNETT, EVELYN 

El Toro 
Betts, EVELYN . 

712 Elmira Street, Pasadena 


BICKFORD, ESTHER 
5606 Irvington Place, Los Angele 
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HOP, PEGGY 
121 Cortez Dr., Glendale 


JME, LOIS 

35% W. 30th St. 

.LMAN, FRANCES 

600 Campus Road 

yEE, Doris 

12 N. Plymouth 

\DBEER, JEAN 
129 Freeman St., San Diego 
ANDEL, STUART 

510 S. Rexford Dr. 

Ass, DOUGLAS 

321 Candace Place 


JADLEY, JOE 

‘air Oaks 

WN, BARBARA ALLINE 
927 N. Edgemont 
owN, WILLIAM 

132 Ridgeview 

YANT, MARJORIE 

225 La Roda Ave. 


CHANAN, EDNA 
111 Aldama Street 


RCH, MILDRED*® 
616 Westdale Avenue 


RROWS, HELEN 

202 Maywood Avenue 
RT, ARTHUR 

147 Mendocino, Altadena 


LDWELL, HARVEY 
000 E. 71st Street, Long Beach 


RMAN, CLARA 
1145 Viola Avenue, Glendale 


[APMAN, HENRY 
02 E. South Street, Anaheim 


[ARLTON, JEAN 
115 W. Center Street, Placentia 


[EEVER, PEGGY? 
323 E. Arrellaga, Santa Barbara 


[ENOWETH, BRECKINRIDGE 
1465 Royal Blvd., Glendale 


(ITTICK, ELEANOR 
La Jolla Manor, La Jolla 


ARY, CHARLOTTE 
1209 Maywood Avenue 


AyTON DorotHy 
2449 Ridgeway Rd., San Marino 


ELAND GEORGE 
1852 Campus Road 


CLEMMONS, DoroTHy 
1007 W. Foothill, Monrovia 


CocHRAN, BEtTTy 
316 N.E. First St., 
Pendleton, Oregon 


Cook, JUNE 
1432 Hill Drive 


Cook, LAURENCE 
Rt. 2, Box 39, El Centro 


CorTELYOU, BETTYRUTH 
135 S. Avenue 54 


CousEN, Mary 
139 Live Oak Drive, Ventura 


CRABBE, JANET 
1030 Beverly Drive, 
San Gabriel 


Crist, Karu 
1003 Grand Avenue, Santa Ana 


CULBERT, BARBARA 
Somis 


Damon, ALDEN 
402 “G” Street, Oxnard 


Davis, DoroTHy 
4562 Alumni Avenue 


Davis, WILLARD 
636 Woodbine Avenue, 
Warren, Ohio 


Davis, WILLIAM 
4562 Alumni Avenue 


Dawson, EvELYN 
902 W. Coronado, 
Phoenix, Arizona 


DrEEMS, RALPH? 
2385 Lorain Rd., San Marino 


De SERPA, JOHN 
223 Chrisman, Ventura 


DovuTuHIT, DoroTHY 
448 N. Avenue 56 


Duprey, DoroTHy 
1654 San Gabriel Avenue, 
Glendale 


East, BARBARA 
600 Linda Vista, Pasadena 


EcKkeLs, HANNAH 
1931 Fletcher Avenue, 
South Pasadena 


EpMmonps, MARGARET 
1103 Cardiff Avenue 


ENGLISH, JAMES 
1417 Hepner Avenue 
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FARNHAM, EUGENE 
1900 Hill Drive 
FERRIS, CHARLOTTE 
140 W. 101st Street 
FILIPPONI, ERNESTINE 
Casmalia 
FLEMING, JANE 
2306 Montezuma, Alhambra 
FLETCHER, BETTY 
1200 West Main, 
Collinsville, Illinois 
Fouvouet, DorotHy 
1651 N. Avenue 46 
FRAMPTON, SHIRLEY 
1221 S. Maryland, Glendale 
FRAZIER, EUGENE 
Meridian, Idaho 
Gammon, RutH 
2240 Norwalk Avenue 
GaTES, HELEN 
502 Fourth Street, 
Artesia, New Mexico 
GEISLER, ARMIN 
385 E. Orange Grove Avenue, 
Pasadena 
GRANT, ELIZABETH? 
623 Greenway Terrace, 
Kansas City, Missouri 
GRIFFITHS, MADELINE? 
1617 San Andres, Santa Barbara 
HaAGLE, MARGARET 
1609 Bushnell Avenue, 
South Pasadena 
HALt, FRED 
109 N. Vendome 
Hai, Rosert* 
1420 Virginia, Glendale 
HANSEN, DEAN 
3520 Warren, Cheyenne, Wyoming 


Hart, MARILEN 

1229 E. Grove, Fullerton 
Harvey, De DE 

726 Euclid Avenue, Beaumont 
Harvey, EARLE 

726 Euclid Avenue, Beaumont 
HAVENS, CHRISTABEL 

1781 Campus Road 
Hays, CHARLES 

703 Sixth Street, San Fernando 
Henry, VIRGINIA 

760 S. Bronson Avenue 


Hitt, JAYNE 
1259 Adair Street, San Marino 


Honce, DorATHEA 

1429 Dorothy Drive, Glendale 
Ho.tianp, BEeTry 

271 La Mont Drive 
Hopkins, HELEN 

5139 Argus Drive 


HuGHES, CHARLES 
1618 E. Ocean, Long Beach 


Huston, Don 
745 Jewel Avenue, Yuba City 


JENINGS, GEORGE 
1428 Nadeau Drive 


JENKINS, CLAYTON 
4661 Nob Hill Drive 


JoHNsSTON, Morris 
Ada and Grand, Glendora 


Jones, Burton 
4963 Hartwick Street 


KALLSHIAN, VIRGINIA 
272 E. Glenarm Street, Pasadena 


KEEBLER, HAROLD 
4937 Sixth Avenue 


KEITH, ALICE 
419 Armsley Square, Ontario 


KENNEDY, BARBARA 
1905 Kearney Street, 
Denver, Colorado 


KENNEDY, DouGLas 
2023 Huron Street 


KILLGROVE, JEAN 
1141 Windsor Place, 
South Pasadena 
KIRKPATRICK, HELEN 
1555 N. Avenue 46 


KNIGHT, GERALD 
323 Harps Street, San Fernando 


KNIGHT, WILLIAM 
392 N. Los Robles Avenue 
Pasadena 


Kwnupson, RutH 
160 Lincoln Place, Manroviall 


Kratz, RICHARD 
1960 Escarpa Drive 


KRING, ROBERT 
2555 Mar Vista Avenue, 
Altadena 


LARRICK, HERSCHELL 
Solana Beach 


Larson, Haroip 
816 E. Culver, Orange 
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Lerick, DoroTHEA 
109 W. 14th Street, Long Beach 


Lewis, ALBERT 
611 N. Palm Avenue, Burbank 


Lewis, MARGARET 
7349 Monte Vista, La Jolla 


LittteyoHN, Max 
227 N. Myrtle Avenue, Monrovia 


Love, MARJORIE j 
1333 Davidson, San Bernardino 


Lycett, Nora 
207 W. Blodgett St., Carlsbad, 
New Mexico 

McCANDLESS, JUNIA 
1211 N. Washington, Hutchinson, 
Kansas 


McDona.Lp, MApDOoLYN 
2481 Riverside Drive, Santa Ana 


McDoweELt, MARGARET 
5407 Delaware Avenue 


McGee, BARBARA 
438 S. Elm Drive, Beverly Hills 


MACKEY, VERDA 
387 Jasmine, Laguna Beach 


Mann, Leta Bess 
502 S. Roselawn, Artesia, 
New Mexico 


Memmott, GAIL 
915 Magnolia, Burbank 


MeErriLL, Mona 
1536 Allen, Glendale 


MINKE, AUGUSTA 
439 18th Street, Santa Monica 


‘MITCHELL, ROBERT 

533 Floral Park Terrace, Pasadena 
MorrFitt, Eva JANE 

5257 Loleta Avenue 
Moore, JULIA 

2509 Langden, Temple City 
Moore, ZEANETTE 

1047 W. 49th Street 
Morrey, FRANCES 

2641 Granada Street 
Morrison, KENNETH 

14422 Hamlin Street, Van Nuys 
Mowry, BLANCHE 

818 Mt. View, Monrovia 
Murray, AnNA Hope 

511 N. Mentor, Pasadena 


Murray, Doucias 
Rt. 1, Box 201C, Orosi 


Myers, CHARLES 
651 N. Dillon Street 


NAKATA, RUSSELL 
916 Winona Avenue, Pasadena 


NEUFELD, THEODORE 
212 S. Atlantic, Alhambra 


NicHOoLs, ELLEN* 

549 Spencer, Glendale 
NUTTER, FRANCES 

1505 Cherry Avenue, Long Beach 
OpELL, Morcan 

1906 Escarpa Drive 
OFTEDAL, SVERRE 

1510 Bel Aire Drive, Glendale 
OLIVER, ARIEL 

Ojai 
OLSEN, ALDEN 

509 South Street, Glendale 


OweEN, RocER 
3860 Harvey, Omaha, Nebraska 


PECKHAM, VIRGIL 
2839 Holt 


PETERSON, JOCK 
632 Vincent, Berkeley 


PETERSON, NANCY 
632 Vincent, Berkeley 


PETERSON, VIRGINIA 
Rt. 4, Box 323, Anaheim 


Poptey, MERRITT 
1024 Fifth Street, Santa Monica 


PRIEST, CHARLES 

605 W. Spear, Carson City, Nevada 
PRIEST, VIRGINIA 

151 N. Citrus Avenue 


PRIGER, GENEVIEVE 

1580 Munson Avenue 
REID, JACK 

3860 Jurupa Avenue, Riverside 
RIACH, BARBARA 

1140 Temple Hills Drive, Laguna 
RIuTCEL, WALLACE 

507 N. Clementine St., Anaheim 
RoucH, JAMES 

332 N. 16th Street, Montebello 
Rurr, RoBERT 

509 W. 74th Street 
SANFORD, ELEANOR 

1521 E. Mountain St., Pasadena 
ScuMmock, DoNALD 

1115 Randolph, Waterloo, Iowa 


— 
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ScoLes, JACK 
5066 Mt. Helena 


SEIM, RoBERT 
5208 Mt. Royal Drive 


SERVICE, VIRGINIA 
925 North 10th St., Burbank 


SHAFER, LESLIE 
821 Adams Avenue, Warren, Ohio 


SHATZER, THOMAS 
4884 Bell Avenue, Bell 


SHELTON, JOSEPH? 
126 E. Wilson, Glendale 


SIHLER, HELEN 
1156 N. Howard, Glendale 


SILVERTHORN, JEANNE 
1236 Adair, San Marino 


Simons, KATHLEEN 
421 Grand Avenue, South Pasadena 


Simpson, MARGARET-ANNE 
5514 S. St. Andrews 


Sink, FENTON* 
4669 Eagle Rock Blvd. 


SMITH, CAROLYN 
714 4th St., San Fernando 


SMITH, VIRGINIA 
2023 La France, South Pasadena 


SNImwER, WILLIAM 
241 E. 10th, Claremont 


SNyveER, ALBERT 
3417 Hermosa Avenue, 
Hermosa Beach 


SoENGEN, ANN? 
10637 Ohio Avenue, 
West Los Angeles 
Somers, HELEN 
1832 S. Ninth Street, Alhambra 


SPENCE, WILLIAM 

466 Park Street, Upper Montclair, 

New Jersey 
SPILLER, JANE? 

1216 McDivitt, Compton 
SPRINGER, RuTH 

540 J Avenue, National City 
STEPHENS, PHIL 

1810 N. Avenue 46 
STERNLOV, STINA 

2929 West Avenue 38 
STINTON, ROSEMARY 

4524 Alumni Avenue 
STONE, CHARLES WILLIAM 

735 S. St. Andrews 


STRONA, JEANNE 
1538 Philadelphia Avenue, Pomona 


StRoNG, WILLIAM 
1328 N. Beechwood Drive 


StuMM, RICHARD 
2175 Chaucer Rd., San Marino 


TANZAWA, IKOo 
240 N. Vernon, Pasadena 


Tuomas, Davip 
1522 Munson Avenue 


Tovey, GEORGE 
422 Center Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Towne, THOMAS 
218 E. 2nd Street, Downey 


TUCKER, JOHN 
1756 Avenue 46 


TUTHILL, DorotHy 
10976 Rochester Avenue, 
West Los Angeles 


VAN METER, MARGARET 
2408 18th St., Bakersfield 


Van Napa, JAMES 
3532 4th Avenue 


VICKERS, GERALDINE 
416 E. 9th, Long Beach 


WARREN, JEAN 
715 N. Avenue 63 


WaucHoprE, MARGARET 
2448 4th St., Santa Monica 


WeEBz, WILLIAM 
2563 Hill Drive 


WETHERED, CATHERINE 
417 N. Pine St., Anaheim 


WHITE, EUGENE 
1151 Kewen Drive, Pasadena 


Waite, OLIve? 
920 Berkeley, Santa Monica 


Wicut, Nancy 
801 Masselin Avenue 


Wit, RoBert 
Bertha, Minnesota 


WILson, Betty 
1512 Winchester, Glendale 


WItson, MARYFRANCES 
Ashford, Washington 


WINTER, Lots 
4239 Franklin Avenue 


WIsE, EpwIn 
1417 Bellevue Avenue 
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Woop, RALPH Younc, BETTY 

1506 W. 60th Street 1208 S. 2nd Street, Alhambra 
WortHy, KEITH YOUNGQUIST, JOEL 

735 W. Palm Drive, Glendale 1140 E. Elk, Glendale 
Yates, Harowp? ZAZUETA, WILLIAM 

237 West Hawthorn, San Diego 1324 Pleasant Avenue 

SOPHOMORES 

ALDEN, Joun S. Brown, BARBARA 

601 S. Claudina, Anaheim 1128 Ethel Street, Glendale 
ALDRICH, ELEANOR BuUNDICK, GEORGE 

4670 Rubidoux Drive, Riverside 164 W. Livingston, Banning 
ALEXANDER, WILLIAM* BuRKHARD, LLoyD 

10519 Woodbridge, 1807 E. 4th, Long Beach 

North Hollywood BurNHAM, WILLIAM 
ANDERSON, BARBARA 1610 Marengo Avenue, 

1177 N. Catalina, Pasadena South Pasadena 
ANnvERSON, Don* CAMERON, MERTON 

2142 Ridgeview Avenue 2129 McKinley St., 
ANDERSON, JANE” Honolulu, Hawaii 

Cedar Pines Park CANNICOTT, RICHARD 
ANNIN, Mary CAROLINE 6825 State Street, Huntington Park 

4703 Westdale Avenue CHANDLER, Mary LOUISE 
Bacon, Betsy 2718 Lakewood Avenue 

240 W. Hillcrest, Monrovia CHAPIN, ROBERT? 
BapcLeY, JOHN 526 Hager St., San Fernando 

200 S. Irene Avenue, CLARK, BARBARA 

Redondo Beach 505 N. Ist St., Alhambra 
Baird, JOSEPHINE CLARKE, BERNETT 

2370 Ivanhoe, Denver, Colorado 5329 Hillmont 
BARBEE, JAMES Criary, BETSY 

808 S. Pacific, Compton Bar Bell Ranch, Indio 
BasHor, RutH Cote, Mary ANN 

2726 Lakewood 1650 Euclid Avenue, San Marino 
Becx, HELENt CRANE, RoSANNA 

Pozo 6912 Arbutus St., Huntington Park 
BEEBE, KEITH CrowL, CHARLES 

738 N. Philadelphia, Anaheim 7020 Marconi St., Huntington Park 
BENEPE, JENNETTA Davis, BARBARA 

745 S. Adams, Glendale 139 Elizabeth Way, Dinuba 
BLAKE, VIRGINIA Dawson, BETSY 

6611 Atlantic Blvd., Bell 1019 Farnam 
Bopcer, WALTER Dickey, Mary 

537 E. Klingerman, El Monte 5221 Stratford 
Bostwick, Mary Dryer, LUCILE 

1716 Fifth Avenue, San Rafael 13414 N. Avenue 57 
Bower, MarcELLa? DunuHAM, LOWELL 

711 N. Myers, Burbank 5874 Cerritos, Long Beach 
Boynton, FREDERIC Dun aP, DALE 
1170 La Loma Rd., Pasadena 5117 Mt. Royal Drive 
BROCHIERO, OLIVE DuNSETH, LORRAINE 


6423 Ruby Street 3415 Montclair Street 
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Ensicn, FRANCES 


2047 Courtland Avenue, San Marino 


ERICSSON, BERNARD 
703 Arcadia Avenue, Arcadia 


Evans, Cora May 
1841 S. 4th St., Alhambra 


FAHEY, ELIZABETH 
1312 Winchester, Glendale 


Gans, HELEN? 
1344 Andenes, Glendale 


GEYER, JACK 
2007 Third Avenue 


Grpss, ALICE 
2457 Laughlin Avenue, 
La Crescenta 


Guass, JoHN 
734 S. Ardmore 


GRANT, WALLACE? 
1217 Marengo Avenue, 
South Pasadena 


GREEN, ADAHRUTH 
39 Sycamore Avenue, Olive View 


GREENE, JAMES 
1040 Farnam Street 


GRENSTED, ROBERT 
1708 S. 7th Street, Alhambra 


GRIEVE, KENNETH 
3925 Triumph Street, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


GRIFFIN, Mary 
478 Norman, Arcadia 


GriFFITHS, DoroTtHy 
10353 Calvin Avenue 


Guinn, DorotHy 
2056 Amherst Drive, 
South Pasadena 


Hatt, BARBARA 
1238 W. 51st Street 


HANNON, EUGENIE 
3201 W. 76th Street 


HARTHORN, MERLE 
306 Blaine Avenue, Fillmore 


HartsoucH, Haro.p? 
3935 Mountain View, Pasadena 


Havens, Nancy 
1781 Campus Road 


HENDERSON, JANE 
3821 T Street, Sacramento 


HENDERSON, Mary Jo 
117734 Cherry Street 


HERRING, CATHARINE 
2615 E. Ocean Avenue, Long Beach 
HETZEL, JUNE 
2436 Palm Drive, Hermosa Beach 
Hicks, DorotHy 
4802 Eagle Rock Blvd. 
HJELTE, GEORGE 
4468 Dundee Drive 
Howven, Betty? 
740 Masselin Avenue 


Ho.ianp, Betty Jo 
560 S. Moorpark Ave., Moorpark 


Horzer, NorMAN 
2348 Laverna Avenue 


Hon, THomMaAS 
3645 Monon Street 


HuppLeson, Homer 
441 E Street, Crescent City 


HuGHES, EveELYN 
7102 Reta, Huntington Park 


Hutt, Emma Lv? 
3018 Haddington 


Hunter, HucH 
705 N. Las Palmas, Hollywood 


HUNTSBERGER, GEORGE? 
440 S. Lucerne 


Hurigut, Davin 
115 E. Pedregosa, Santa Barbara 


Inciis, Davin 
312 Amethyst, Balboa Island 


Ir1sH, ALBERT 
1715 Cleveland Road, Glendale 


IRWIN, SHEL 
48 Painter Street, Pasadena 


JOHNSON, CULLEN 
2531 West Fifth Street 


Jounson, Haroipf 
5249 Hub Street 


JoHnson, MartHA 
2909 First Ave., San Diego 


JOHNSTONE, JEAN 
345 &. Hill Avenue, Pasadena 


Jones, FRANK 
4963 Townsend Avenue 


KEPLER, PHOEBE 
2693 Ganesha, Pasadena 


KING, CHARLOTTE 
1215 Garfield, South Pasadena 


Koors, STANLEY? 
2065 Primrose, South Pasadena 
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Krucer, HArRIeTTE™ 
4057 Farmdale, North Hollywood 


LEE, SAMUEL 
1909 San Fernando Road 


LEPICcK, JOHN 
109 West 14th St., Long Beach 


LETHERS, EDWARD 
2310 Magnolia, Long Beach 


Lewis, ESTHER 
992 Glen Avenue, Pasadena 


Lrnp, MARGARET 
R. D. 2, Box 424, Ventura 


MCALLISTER, CLARIS 
642 Santa Rosa Ave., Berkeley 


McCiunGc, MARGARET 
2018 Berkshire Avenue, 
South Pasadena 


McFaRLAND, ALICE 
303 Orange Avenue, Santa Ana 


McKeon, GERALD 
545 Sadler Avenue 


McLain, MILvLarpD 
1882 Campus Road 


McMartin, Davin 
520 20th Street, Merced 


MAHONEY, JEAN 
2533 Ocean View 


MALcoLM, ROBERT 
8420 Kirkwood Drive 


MANNING, SUE 
309 Wigmore Drive, Pasadena 


MarSHALL, ILA MAE 
109 S. Chester Avenue, Pasadena 


MarTIN, Betty 
224 E. Tamarack, Inglewood 


MELLENTHIN, WILLIAM 
4206 Teesdale, North Hollywood 


Morrat, RICHARD 
624 Woodbury Road, Glendale 


MontTcoMERY, MARJORIE 

7475 Franklin, Hollywood 
Moopy, BarBARA 

2737 Chevy Chase, Glendale 
Moore, IRMA 

1117 Harrison Avenue, 

Canon City, Colorado 
Moore, JoHN 

8681 California Avenue, South Gate 
Myers, ELizaBETH 

928 W. 35th Place 


NADER, GEORGE 
1232 Orange Grove, Glendale 


NEISWENDER, ROSEMARY 
1816 Spruce Street, South Pasadena 


NELson, GAIL 
1816 Oakwood Avenue, Glendale 


NEUMANN, BIRGE 
1436 N. Avenue 47 


NEwMAN, Don 
125 La Alameda, San Pedro 


Newton, GENE 
3632 Dunn Drive 


NISHIYAMA, JOHN 
524 Dalton Avenue, Azusa 


Nosie, BARBARA’ 
4652 Oak Grove Circle 


Nose, HERBERT WESTON* 
1357 West Haven, San Marino 


OLDHAM, JESSIE MAE 
739 N. Elmwood Avenue, Burbank 


O’Net, EpirH 
178 N. Primrose, Monrovia 


Owens, MARGARET 
1468 Armadale Avenue 


PATTERSON, JULIA 
1529 Irving Avenue, Glendale 


PECKHAM, FRANCES 
1058 N. 8th Street, Colton 


Pett, Mary 
2431 Hill Drive 


PENOYAR, JOANNA 
822 De La Guerra Terrace, 
Santa Barbara 


PETERSON, CLIFFORD 
7659 State Street, Huntington Park 


PFISTER, RUTH 
2255 Chaucer Rd., San Marino 


PICKERING, Maryt 
1735 Myrtle, San Diego 


QuIJADA, JOSEPH? 

415 W. Lemon Street, Santa Maria 
REEKS, JANE 

1800 Westmoreland Blvd. 
RIEGER, RUTH 

1805 W. Jefferson, 

Phoenix, Arizona 
RoBINSON, VIRGINIA 

989 Topeka Street, Pasadena 
SANTIGIAN, Massis MARTY 

Rt. 1, Box 387, Kerman 
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SAPPER, ELIZABETH 
5224 Highland View Avenue 


Satomi, Mrpori? 
1146 Forest Avenue, Pasadena 


ScARONI, Harry? 
Box 55, Wasco 


ScHWARTZ, ANITA 
4205 Verdugo Road 


SCHWARTZ, BARBARA 
427 West Adams, Glendale 


ScHwartz, Mitprep 
1474 Campus Road 


Scotts, RoBert 
407 Floral Park Terrace 
South Pasadena 
ScRAFIELD, FRED 
2627 Monmouth Street 


SELLE, LouIsE 

1562 Munson Avenue 
SHANNON, CARL 

1 Sunset, Carson City, Nevada 
SHAw, PRISCILLA 

375 San Leandro, San Francisco 


SHERRILL, FRANCES 
1108 Brent Avenue, 
South Pasadena 


SHIREY, Pau 
6277 Del Valle Drive 


SIMPSON, FRANCES 
1648 Spruce, South Pasadena 


Siete, Betty 
1816 N. Avenue 46 


SLATER, ESTHER 
417 El Centro St., South Pasadena 


SMILEY, CHARLES 
1614 Poppy Peak Drive, Pasadena 


SmitH, Dorcas 
650 La Loma Road, Pasadena 


SMITH, ELIZABETH 
1565 Paloma Street, Pasadena 


SMITH, JEAN 
820 S. Grant, Tacoma, Washington 


STEEN, WILLIAM? 
Box 1121, Taft 


STEARNS, FRANCES? 
181014 N. Harvard Blvd. 


StuMM, JoHN 
2175 Chaucer Rd., San Marino 


Sutton, LARRY 
1261 E. Center, Norwalk 


TAJIMA, TED 

305 Kensington, Pasadena 
TASHJIAN, KeEvork? 

1142% Mullen 
TWEEDIE, JACK 

1140 Marine Avenue, Wilmington 
UEHLING, Mary 

334 Roycroft, Long Beach 
VAN Camp, GILBERT 

1018 Dodson Street, San Pedro 
Van WERDEN, BETTY 

1767 Campus Road 
ViETSs, SHIRLEY 

1646 San Gabriel Avenue, Glendale 
WALKER, DoNALD 

332 N. Oxford 
WALKER, Tomt 

332 N. Oxford 
WALL, FLORENCE 

740 S. Orange Grove, Pasadena 
WARNE, JEANNE 

Box 2271, Laguna Beach 


WATSON, CHARLOTTE 
2120 Eucalyptus, Long Beach 


WELCH, JEANNE? 
Box 73, Trona 


WENRICH, VERNON 
221 21st Street, Merced 


Waite, Davin! 
457 S. Rives Avenue, Downey 


Waite, Mary Louise 
534 E. 14th Street, Long Beach 


WHitTneEy, Mary ELizaABETH 
1595 E. Mountain, Pasadena 


WILKEN, LOUISE 
230 21st St., Santa Monica 


WILson, ROBERT 
Keams Canyon, Arizona 


Wirttic, Ericut 
Dresden, Germany 


Wotrrom, DoroTHy 
2837 Clinton Terrace, 
Santa Barbara 


Wors.ey, Ross 
1360 Armadale Avenue 
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FRESHMEN 


ADAMS, THEODORA 
2932 St. George Street 
ADEN, RUTH 
Colegio Ward, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 
ANTUNEZ, ARMAND?® 
632 N. Louise, Glendale 


Avery, AILEEN 
1130 Mound Avenue, 
South Pasadena 


BascocK, PHyYLitis Kay 
1602 Granada, San Diego 


Barrp, JOSEPH ARTHUR 
120 Seminary Rd., San Anselmo 


BALKINS, MARJORIE 
659 W. Dryden, Glendale 


BARNES, KaATHRYNt 
Box 125, Elk Grove 


BARRATT, CHARLES FREDERICK 
1447 W. 37th Drive 


BARTHELMESS, Box 
2303 Fairfield Avenue 


Beck, MARGARET 
157 Harvey Drive, Glendale 


BELL, JACK 
652 S. Rowan Avenue 


Bett, Mary CAROLYN 
577 Lombardy Lane, Laguna Beach 


BENEDICT, RUSSELL 
Box 25, Scarborough-on-Hudson, 
New York 


BENNETT, Betty 
1721 Court Avenue, 
South Pasadena 


BIpDISON, PATRICIA 
1132 S. Euclid, San Gabriel 


BLAKEY, BLAKE 
5255 Argus Drive 


BONHALL, WILLIAM 
3548 Lemon, Long Beach 
Borton, YVONNE 
2023 Micheltorena 
BorkIn, JAMES 
Rt. 1, Box 494, Exeter 
Bowker, Evetyn 
208 S. Canon Drive, Beverly Hills 


BowLes, Mary ANN 
Oenoke Ridge, New Cannan, 
Connecticut 


Brappock, Mary ELizABETH 
1910 N. Kenmore 
Brain, Betry LouIsE 
1226 Lexington, Downey 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA 
17179 Chatsworth St., 
San Fernando 
Brown, FLoyp 
560 Villa Zanita, Altadena 
BRUNSON, CLARKE 
R. R. 1, Puente 
Burk, KENNETH 
7947 W. 4th Street 
BUTTRESS, BARBARA? 
1883 Orlando Rd., San Marino 


CALVERT, SHIRLEY 
2183 Froude, San Diego 


CAMPBELL, BETSEY 
2233 Merton Avenue 


CARPENTER, MARGARET LOUISE 
115 E. Colden Avenue 


CASPERS, WILLIAM? 
900 S. El Molino, Pasadena 


CaTE, DoroTHy 
1617 Westerly Terrace 


CuHURTON, ROGER 
913 S. Hauser 


CLARK, BRUCE 
639 W. 32nd Street 


CLaRK, THOMAS? 
360 Congress Place, Pasadena 


CLARK, WILLIAM J., Jr. 
209 N. Almansor, Alhambra 


CLOHERTY, EDWARD 
194 W. Otilla Street, Bloomington 


CoAN, JAMES 
Ione 


CocxsuotTt, Basitr HucH 
13 El Dorado Street, Arcadia 


CoLes, REGINA 
734 Burchett Street, Glendale 


Cook, ALICE 
311 Summit, Redlands 


CopLey, Dwicut’ 
4200 Portola Avenue 


Corr1n, PuHiiie 
1136 N. La Cienega 


CRAWFORD, EpITH 
1122 Rossmoyne Avenue, Glendale 
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CUNNINGHAM, Mary EpirH 
216 Wave Street, Laguna Beach 


CUNNINGHAM, PRISCILLA 
1000 S. Bay Front, Balboa Island 


DALE, WILLIAM 
3105 N. E. 35th Avenue, 
Portland, Oregon 


DALLENBACH, LYNN 
300 N. Marengo Avenue, Alhambra 


Davies, Betty 
849 San Vicente Rd., Santa Anita 
Rancho, Arcadia 


DENNIS, DorotrHy 
3731 Elmwood, Riverside 


DEOPKER, JOAN 
1257 Eagle Vista Drive 


Doric, Lors 
125 E. Stanford, Garden Grove 


Dore, MARGARET 
351 Cajon Street, Redlands 


Dory, DorotHy 
727 Findlay Avenue 


Doore, Kay 
4K Ranch, Dean, Montana 


DoyLe, NANCY 
932 S. Madison Avenue, Pasadena 


DuNcAN, LILLIAN 
2350 Addison Way 


DUNHAM, JANET 
604 N. Avenue 66 


EAGLE, JEANNE® 
744 N. Golden West, Temple 


Ex_prep, Mary HELEN 
1817 Warwick Rd., San Marino 


Exiis, Max 
508 N. 4th Street, Banning 


Ery, Er1zaBeTH 
6057 Del Ray, Riverside 


EMBREE, CAROL? 
1813 Corson Street, Pasadena 


ENGLE, WINIFRED 
1034 Killian St., El Monte 


ENGLISH, RICHARD 

1249 N. Wilson, Pasadena 
Eusey, Don? 

1044 Prospect Blvd., Pasadena 
Evans, LAvuRALIL 

1085 Shady Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FALCONER, Eric’ 

1916 Huntington, South Pasadena 


FaRNHAM, RutTH 
1900 Hill Drive 


FITZPATRICK, ELIZABETH 
400 S. Kenmore 


FREEMAN, ELAINE? 
2655 Rutherford Drive 


GaIL, BARBARA 
156 E. Puente St., Covina 


GEORGE, RoBERTA 
715 Rosemount Rd., Oakland 


GLEESON, HELEN? 
Ramona 


GREEN, Buri 
2764 N. E. Wiberg Lane, 
Portland, Oregon 


GREENLAND, POWELL 
1538 Fairpark Avenue 


GREWE, VIRGINIA 

6516 Marconi, Huntington Park 
GRIER, SARA 

714 Adelaide Place, Santa Monica 
GUNN, Rosert 

1411 Madison, Great Bend, Kansas 
Haun, Dwicut 

753 Peck Road, El Monte 
HALES, PATRICIA 

Lillingston Canyon, Carpinteria 
Haiti, Nancy 

1322 Montana Street 


HARBESON, HERBERT 
2258 W. 24th Street 


Harvey, SAMUEL 


110 N. Nevada St, 
Carson City, Nevada 


Haywarp, Ro,ert 
1825 Diamoda Avenue, 
South Pasadena 


Hetms, GeorcE? 

3101 San Gabriel Avenue, Glendale 
HENDERSON, HARRIET 

1600 Oramas Rd., Santa Barbara 


Hossie, CATHERINE 
264 N. Ivy, Monrovia 


Hotton, Ropert 
359 N. Wilton Place 


Hopkins, Peccy 
7432 Draper, La Jolla 


Howarp, Mary JANE 
2565 Monterey Rd., San Marino 
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Huppieson, HUBERT 
441 E Street, Crescent City 


HUNTSBERGER, ROBERT 
317 S. Rimpau 


Hurisut, JEANETTE 
Independence 


Huycke, HaAro_tp 
211 Medio Drive, West Los Angeles 


Jackson, RICHARD 
711 Sunset Court, Mission Beach, 


San Diego 


OHNSON, EDWARD® 
: 730 West Burchett St., Glendale 


Jounson, RoBERT 
1515 Campus Road 


Jonas, BARRY 
1540 Broadway, New York City 


Jones, Mary CHARLOTTE 
1205 Fremont Ave., 
South Pasadena 


Kay, Muriet EvizaBetH’ 
065 Westchester Place 


Keck, Marion 
1627 Campus Road 


KeitH, PATRICIA 
7944 Blackburn Avenue 


KENDALL, JAMES ; 
139 N. Alabama, San Gabriel 


Kerr, DoroTHY 
1920 Windsor Rd., San Marino 


KING, PHILIP 
2215 S. Harvard Blvd. 


Knox, CYNTHIA 
83 Lane Court, Oakland 


KNox, JANE 
241 Granada, Long Beach 


KRATZ, FRANCES 
1960 Escarpa Drive 


LANE, HARRIETT 
2385 Monterey, San Marino 


LARRICK, WALTER 
Solana Beach 


LAURIDSEN, SHIRLEY 
374 North Avenue, Highland Park, 
Illinois 


LAWRENCE, McILVAINE 
2595 Meadow Grove Street, 
Flintridge 


Le Granp, RicHarpt 
3331 Winchester 
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Lewis, Epwin 
3467 Walnut Street, 
Huntington Park 


Lewis, KATHLEEN 
347 S. Westmoreland 


Liccett, Dorotuy 
4196 Arden Way, San Diego 


Linp, Betty 
Rt. 2, Box 424, Ventura 


Linn, Dorotuy 
1023 E. Central Avenue, Balboa 


LITTELL, MARGIE 
707 N. McCadden Place, Hollywood 


Lyon, BARBARA 
127 N. Irving 


McFann, RusSELi 
Box 151, Whittier 


McGratu, Patrictra? 
9004 Ashcroft 


MacLaren, JEAN 
621 Los Altos, Long Beach 


MacNairr, JERRY 
2000 Ridgeview Avenue 


Macteop, NorMAN 
1135 Avoca Avenue, Pasadena 


MARKLEY, FRANK 
15 Loma, Long Beach 


Marvin, Don 
1334 N. Formosa 


Maxon, JEANNE 
219 S. Oxford 


MEESE, RICHARD 
109 Essex Lane, Davenport, Iowa 


MEYER, MARGARET 
Rt. 1, Box 320, Escondido 


MILEs, JACK 
4042 Verdant 


MILLAR, PATRICIA 
202 S. Lorraine Ave., Glendora 


MILLER, JEANNE? 
725 Oak Knoll Avenue, Pasadena 
MILLER, JOYCE 
Reed Apts., Shoshone Street North, 
Twin Falls, Idaho 
Miter, NELLIE MAE 
5053 Coringa Drive 
MIL_er, RoBertT CECIL 
5465 Chesley Avenue 
MILER, Ropert Oscar? 
1631 N. La Brea 
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MILLER, WILLARD 
1631 N. La Brea 


MILLIKAN, WILLARD 
2522 Live Oak Street, 
Huntington Park 


MITCHELL, Betty? 
3850 Duke Street 


MontTGOMERY, MADELYN 
621 25th Street, Santa Monica 


Morcan, JESS 
3800 E. Ocean Blvd., Long Beach 


Morcan, LEONARD 
4851 Lemon Grove 


MUILENBURG, JAMES 
2616 College Avenue, Berkeley 


Nem, Marian 
1101 Ocean Avenue, Sunset Beach 


NeELson, WILLIAM 
1126 N. Orange Drive, Hollywood 


Newcoms, ARTHUR 
1 Richland Place, Pasadena 


NIHART, FRED 
1888 Campus Road 


OLsEN, ALICE 
3218 Calle Pinon, Santa Barbara 


O’REILLY, PATRICIA 
4010 Sixth Avenue 


OSBORNE, ALICE 
2232 Victoria Avenue 


OweEN, ELizaABETH* 

3860 Harvey, Omaha, Nebraska 
PAINE, ROBERT 

14161 Dickens Street, Van Nuys 
PALMER, RALPH 

926 N. Orlando Avenue, Hollywood 
PALMORE, EILEEN* 

409 N. Greenleaf, Whittier 
PARKINSON, CHESTER 

431 N. Encinitas, Monrovia 
PARMENTER, PATRICIA 

4229 Rutgers, Long Beach 
PEARL, JERRY 

10835 Wilkins, West Los Angeles 
PEARSON, PaT 

1300 45th St., Sacramento 
PEASE, DorotHy 

182 West Fulton, Stockton 
PEEBLES, BARBARA 

2007 West 43rd Street 


PELLEGRIN, EpDITH 
4910 Mt. Royal Drive 


PERRY, EDWARD 
410 N. Citrus Avenue 


PICKEREL, GERALD 
4937 Lincoln Avenue 


PowEL., Douctas? 
1269 Alameda, Glendale 


Pricr, JOHN 
217 E. Greystone, Monrovia 


RANDOLPH, Mary 
2958 Prospect Place, La Jolla 


RoLiins, JEAN 
15026 McKendree Avenue, 
Pacific Palisades 


SARGENT, CARLTON 
1897 W. 69th Street 


SCHELLING, NANCY 
15 Naval District, Balboa, 
Canal Zone 


SCHENCK, SHIRLEY 
Rt. 1, Box 81, Fullerton 


SCHLOTEN, MARGARETE? 
1901 Pelham Avenue 


ScHROEDER, Mary LovutsE 
7215 Wilbur, Reseda 


SCHWARZMAN, ROBERT 
1840%% Chickasaw Avenue 


SCHWINGER, SUSANNE 
826 Fedora Street 


ScoFIELD, Ray 
11 N. Cordova, Alhambra 


SENSEMAN, BARBARA 

708 South Street, Glendale 
SHEpPP, SAM 

2014 Las Lunas St., Pasadena 
SHULL, JOHN 

1809 Maynell, Modesto 
SIMKINS, RoIcE 

3041 Cudahy, Huntington Park 
SJOBERG, BEVERLY 

5126 Brynhurst Avenue 
SMILEY, JANE 

Rt. 1, Box 152, Orange 
SMITH, FRANCES 

1719 Cleveland, Glendale 
SmitH, Hoyt 

2220 Las Colinas 
Situ, LUCILE 

2425 Park Blvd., Santa Ana 
SOMERVILLE, VENERANTA 

6918 Stafford Avenue, 

Huntington Park 
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Sopp, KENNETH 

7009 Arbutus Street, 

Huntington Park 
SPAULDING, KEITH 

1937 Myra Avenue 
SPAULDING, MARIAN 

1137 E. Chestnut, Glendale 
STERLING, GEORGE 

5127 Eagle Rock Blvd. 
STewarT, FRANCIS 

1232 E. 80th Street 
STEWART, GRACE* 

7600 St. Charles Rd., 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Stinson, ELLEN LOUISE 

Simi 
Stitt, Mary ELIZABETH 

1402 W. Fern Avenue, Redlands 
SULLIVAN, SHIRLEY 

11147 Landale, North Hollywood 
SWANSON, CHRISTINE 

2343 Valley View Drive 
TERAJI, Tommy?’ 

6142 Eleanor, Hollywood 
THoMAS, HARRIET ) 

501 N. Rosemead Blvd., Pico 
TIPPET, JAMES 

402 S. Brand, San Fernando 
TOMLINSON, MARGUERITE 

7464 Eads Avenue, La Jolla 


TROUTNER, JAMES 
3651 Boyce Avenue 


Tucker, GorDON 
1029 Mill St., Porterville 


Tucker, RoBert 
1029 Mill St., Porterville 


TWEEDIE, MurieL 
2280 15th Avenue, San Francisco 


URNER, BARBARA 
1931 Verde Street, Bakersfield 


VEVERKA, PATRICIA 
2361 Addison Way 
VocEL, ELIZABETH 
4213 Yosemite Way 
WALL, GLADYS 
740 S. Orange Grove, Pasadena 
WANZER, BARBARA 
Farmersville 
Warp, WILLIAM 
600 W. Walnut, Arcadia 


WarE, VIRGINIA 

1153 Sierra Vista, Alhambra 
WARNER, WENDELL 

1367 Frackelton Place 
WEITKAMP, LEE 

4516 Finley Avenue 
WestruM, Marvent! 

1231 Howard, Glendale 
WHITE, VERNON* 

413 E] Centro, South Pasadena 


Waite, WILLIAM 
2249 Queensbury Rd., Pasadena 


WILLIAMS, EVERETT 
819 Pleasant St., Santa Paula 


WILSON, SHIRLEY 
2023 Stratford, South Pasadena 


WINTER, HELEN 
4239 Franklin Avenue 


WITHERS, PAuL 
1239 Francis, Fullerton 


Younc, Erwin? 
3616 Brunswick Avenue 


Younc, HARRIET 
1627 Wellington Road 


Younc, WILLIAM 
515 La Loma Rd., Glendale 


ZERMAN, WALTER’ 
3428 Laclede Avenue 


SPECIALS 


DEAN, WILLARD 
601 W. 160th Street, 
New York City 


Hanpy, Brucet 


101914 Bay Avenue, Newport Beach 


KELLAWay, PETER 

1555 N. Ogden Drive 
McLain, WitiiAM? 

420 E. Doran St., Glendale 


Rounps, MarjorigE 
615 El Centro, South Pasadena 


SperRRY, THOMAS'* 
1451 Valencia Street, Pasadena 


Uuriaus, MAryJANE” 
1240 Arden Road, Pasadena 


WALTON, JACK 
1720 Atlantic, Long Beach 
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Doctor of Laws 
Epwin F. Gay 


DEGREES, HONORS AND PRIZES 
HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1940 


Doctor of Music 
Louris W. Curtis 


Doctor of Divinity 
Ear, W. Haney | 
Hampton B. Hawes | 


DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1940 
Master of Arts 


Pau. Ross FEercuson 
JANE Lots FRAMPTON 
MapcE GIBSon 


A. KENNETH MCCARTNEY 
DorotHy SPENCER 
Martan DEAN WELZ 


Bachelor of Arts 


ELAINE RutH ABBITT 

Doris JANE BASHOR 

Puitre H. Bates 

FLORENCE ELIZABETH BEAM 
JAMES GorDON BowIlE 
JEANNE BREARLEY 

FRANCES BertHa BROCKMEIER 
SYDNEY Rosert Brown 
RutH Bupp 

Nort AARON Burkey, Jr. 
WILLIAM Burton 

WALTER LEE CAMPBELL 
BARBARA WYLIE CANRIGHT 
Joyce EstHER CARLEN 
ELEANOR ROBERTA CHANDLER 
MARGUERITE ALBERTA CHANDLER 
PauL JuDSoN CHAPMAN 
JASPER L. CHASSON 

HARRIET ELEANOR CoCHRAN 
LenA MartE-LouIse ContINo 
CATHERINE ETHEL CooPER 
Marcia LENORE Coots 
ASHBA CorNICK 

GrAcE DENISON CRENSHAW 
MARGARET EILEEN CROSBY 
MARGUERITE RENEE CRUM 
SHERMAN Danpy, Jr. 
CAROLYN JuLia Davis 
Leroy Lowry Doic, Jr. 
ELISABETH DUELL 
ELIZABETH ELLERBROOK 

SaRA LEE Eskey 


JAMES GorpoN EVERETT 
JoHN Barr FLoRANCE 

Erte Harr Frapy, Jr. 

JANE ELizABeTH GALLUP 
Hucu Joun GaMMON 
WILLARD Woops GoopHUE 
SUSAN JANE GorDON 

Nancy Dariincton GRAFF 
Mary ADELAIDE GRANT 
BARBARA GREENLEE 

FLORENCE ELEANOR GRIFFITHS 
Jutta Mary Groen 

CECILIA JOSEPHINE GUDEMAN 
Lois HADLEY 

Mary EI,_teen Harri 

Kinc Deprick HAMILL 
MARGARET JEAN HAMILTON 
Jos—EPH RicHarD HarsH 
JAMES ALLEN HARVEY 
GEORGE CLINTON HatTcH 
DoraTHy LucitLtE Hayes 
Howarp JosEpH HEnDGES 
Mary Frances HEINEN 
Mary HENDERSON 

EpMUND ARTHUR HENNESSY 
Ropert Patton HInsHAW 
MERNE Evetyn HoLLINGSWwoRTH 
MeELvin ARTHUR Horton 
JAMES STANTON Hupson 
NorMAN C, IMLER 

GILBERT BERNARD JANSEN, JR. 
Don Ropo.r JEFFRIES 
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Jean Law JENNINGS 

Lia Maria JENSEN 

CLAIRE ELISABETH KELLEY 
WEBSTER H. KIMBALL 
WittiAM CaRLTON KINARD 
DorotHy ROoSALINE KING 
June Rowena Knupson 
SypNEY E. M. Kopper 
RaLtpH ERNEST KRISTENSON 
Rosert Wooprow LAMSON 
Joan ELIZABETH LASHAM 
Betry LENoRE LAwWRyY 
HARRIETTE WINNIFRED LINDSAY 
CHARLES FREDERICK LINDSLEY, JR. 
Marion LINNERT 

Rocer DuANE Loomis 

RutH ELten Lorp 

SHIRLEY WILBER MacBEtTu 
GENEVIEVE GLapys McCaa 
GLENN Ropert McCuNE 
WittrAmM Rospert McDoweE Lt 
Howarp Lyte McGratu 
ELIZABETH GALBRAITH MCKENZIE 
Joun WiLt1AM McMENAMIN 
Donatp Cart McNair 
JosEPH WRIGHT MARSHALL 
Howarp Sturcis MARTIN 
June MASSEY 

MELVIN MaAxwELL 

GrorcE A. MEFFAN 

Rocer GILBERT MEFFAN 
STEVEN WHITNEY MILLER 
RoBert JENNESS MILLIKEN 
Ropert Ray MILLMAN 
JaMES Larry MoraDIAN 


-GertrupE M. Munx 


Kay WittrAM Murray 
Marion Francis NEAL 
Litta M. NEUBRAND 

InL E, NEwWLAN 

FRANKLIN Brooke NIHART 
Lots Nixon 

DonaLp HENRY OSTRANDER 
CHARLOTTE PATRICIA PALEN 
BARBARA CATHERINE PARR 
Greenup Birp PATTERSON, JR. 
Marie LouisE PATTERSON 
LALA PENHA 


VIRGINIA DorotHy PENN 
BEVERLY POLAND 
ELIzABETH May Por TER 
CLyDE Epwarp PRICE 
VIRGINIA PRITCHARD 
Harry W. ProcHASKA 
RICHARD REDFIELD 
SHIRLEY-ANNE RICHTER 
Cart Oscar RIEDEL 
FRANCES RANDALL RIVERS 
Jack Lyte RoweELL 
ExorsE Net Rusu 
HENRY SANTIESTEVAN 
Rosa May ScHEELE 
ARNOLD JAMES SCHNEIDER 
JANE ELAINE ScHooK 
DEAN L. SHEPHARD 
Marjorie Sue Sams 
GeEoRGE STILES SMITH 
TAYLOR RoBert SMITH 
RopertT M. SMYSER 
PHYLLIS STANCLIFF 
LovuIsE STEVENS 

MARTHA JILL TALBOT 
JoHN FREDERICK THATCHER 
EvELYN FLacc THOMPSON 
Betty GRACE TITTERUD 
EMAJEAN SALOME TOPPING 
E. ARTHUR TRABANT 
FREDERIC CHANLER TUTTLE 
WILLIAM EDWARD VOGELSANG 
RuTH MARGARET VON BLOEKER 
RoBERTA ANNE WALKER 
WILLIAM Roy WALTON 
Dorts MorciANnA Warp 
WILLIAM GEORGE WARD 
JAMES Henry WELD 
CLARENCE Howard WELLS 
RovEN JAMES WESTCOTT 
JEAN WESTRUM 

WINIFRED WEYAND 
GeEorGE STANLEY WHEAT 
GLENN Everett WHITLOCK 
RICHARD OrVAL WILSON 
Mary ALIcE WooLLEY 
JANICE Marion WRIGHT 
FRANCES E. WYCKOFF 
LELAND CHARLES YOUNG 
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SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1940 


Doctor of Music oicicieecscccovthecceenestecesy se ee 1 
Doctor of Laws .. cc ccec cnc ieuse wie scucsses nest ess 1 
Doctor of Divinity oo 0.0. cece cee c een euscescnet tee i 2 
Master of Arts cic ccis cc ccs enc unes vee wnes) vate esens— 6 
Bachelor of Arts 6... ccce cece ve cvecsavnssseee seen le 160 


HONORS AWARDED IN 1939-1940 
During the year 1939-40 the following students were elected to the Delta 


Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa: 


Doris JANE BasHor 
RutH Bupp 

BARBARA WYLIE CANRIGHT 
Leroy Lowry Doi, Jr. 
Mary ADELAIDE GRANT 
GEORGE CLINTON HatcH 


EpMUND ARTHUR HENNESSY 


Rosert Patron HINSHAW 
RoBertT Wooprow LAMSON 


CHarLes FREDERICK Linpstey, Jr. 
Marion LINNERT 

GLENN Rogpert McCune 

JoHN WitLt1am McMENAMIN 
BEVERLY POLAND 

RICHARD REDFIELD 

EveELYN FLacc THoMPSsoN 

E. ARTHUR TRABANT 

FRrEDERIC CHANLER TUTTLE — 


REGISTRATION STATISTICS 
GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION 1940-1941 


Men Women _ Total 
Graduates Hie res ieee ee ee 37 14 51 
Seniors.) hae pe ees ee A es eae 70 55 125 
JUNIOLS a ee hee oe or ee ee 80 111 191 
Sophomores (S52 Wea ea 93 113 206 
Preshmen's Ponca ee a ae 109 132 241 
Speciale leroy see ear tn oe ene 6 2 8 

TOTALS Eee Mi ee . 395 ~ 427 San 


SUMMARY OF STUDENTS BY STATES AND 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 1940-1941 


States No. Students 
ATIZON eu einen) ees 3 
Califor Oey ede 767 
COMOrado WE ieee eg ae 5 
CONNECTICUT res. oe ee ee 2 
Raho ou cen nineteen 5 
DULCE ony Keira enact BUH Mah 1 
Indiana a5 re eens anna 1 
OWA ek yee eine eh eee 3 
Kansai y couoet (ise ia ane 2 
Minnesota ei oe eee an 1 
IMIsSOULE Bir Cee eas 2 
Montana’ 3:¢ 2p eee oak 1 
Nebraskay otc etary eee Zz 
Nevada loathe auee ere, 3 
New lérsey aos oe ee ee 2 


States No. Students 

New Mexico ..,....)..00m 3 
New York .. 2). ..323e 3 
Ohio .......... 2500 3 
Oregon ....:.....e 3 
Pennsylvania ...7/.2 0 1 
Utah ......5.7 05 1 
Washington ....... 900 eeee 2 
Wyoming ......4 233 2 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

Argentina. .....5 ee 2 
Canada -...35 0.100. 0 B 
Canal Zone .. .....00snee 1 
Germany .....,..... ee 1 
Hawaii ..........0eeee 1 


INDEX 


Pence, Leave of.......................... 42 
Administrative Officers.................. 134 
Admission Requirements 

MEPOTACUALC ........--...2..---cs0s--2-- 16 

a ce 55 
Alumni Association..................---- 38 
AgeeDepartment of........................ 108 
Artist and Lecture Series tens 13, 19 
Meeociate Stucdents.......................... 34 
Astronomy (see Mathematics).... 92 
ooo oo cinns.-o.----ncnecnne 35, 100 
Attendance Regulations................ 42 
Bachelor of Arts Degree.............. 44 
Biology, Department olff................ 83 
Heeeorand Room......................-..- Pa 8 baa fa 
Beara ot Trustees.......................... 125 
Botany (see Biology).................... 83 
Buildings and Grounds.................. 31 
Business or Commerce Course.... 50 
re 9 

Berecolege Y €ar.............cccc.e0... 7 
a 10, 31 
Chemistry, Department of............ 87 
Gyan Pilot Training.................. 96 
Classical Languages, 

MESO Of __........--nca------c-en--s 69 
Classification of Students.............. 43 
Gieps and Socicties........................ 34 
Coaching, Physical Education...... 54 
Geamerce Course........................-.-- 50 
Tee es 12 
Courses of Instruction.................. 60 
Credentials, Teachers’................-..- 122 
G@emit, Entrance....................--....---- 16 

MME TIT TOL... ....-.-.-.---a-----0- 22 
| Eee ee 36, 67 
a 44 

ee 57 
Degrees Conferred in 1940............ 154 
MAY eects 23 
Miemissal, Honorable...................... 42 
Disqualifications eee 42 
Dormitories 

(See Residence Halls).............. 23 
ean soe eaeccensnsn 36, 67 
Drawing, Freehand. ...................... 109 
Seawing, Technical.......................- 95 


Economics, Department of 
(and Sociology) .cccssscccsscsscssseeccsseee 74 


Education, Department of............ 97 
School of 
(Teachers’ Credentials).......... 122 
Employment, Student.................... 28 
Engineering Course.............-...--+---- 50 
English, Department of................ 61 
Entrance Requirements.................. 16 
Enrollmentian2. seas eee 10, 156 
examinations ye eee 40 
Gomprehensives...25 ene 48 
Entrance e305. ee ly 
TEXPenSOS «occ eee ene ceria 19-22 
PACUIUV et ee ee eee 127 
Conininttes ol eee eee 133 
TEES eo aant eee 19-22 
Hine sArtsh te ee 108 
Boreion “Languacves. ayce ee 68 
Foreign Students, Admission...... 18 
Mrenchin tek ee ere eee 70 
Freshman Admission..................---- 16 
Geographic Distribution................ 156 
Geology, Department of................ 90 
Germanic oo a oe ee 71 
(alee ClO Sie a. ee ree 36 
Government of College............... 10 
Government Service..............--.:+--++- 51 
Grade, Points." 2e eae 41 
CFTAMES Tn eed a eae 40 
Graduate -oUld ye eee 55 
Pe@6sti ee erate 19 
Graduation Requirements.............. 44 
Greelet ee ee eee 70 
(STOUDUS eek aoe ee eee a1 
Groups of Departments................ 60 
Health Regulations ..................... 14 
History and Political Science, 
Départment; of. ee 78 
History of the College................. 10 
Honorable Dismissal..................---- 42 
Honors Awarded in 1939-40........ 156 
Biysiene@ ii oo te 101 
Independent! Study... nee 49 
Intelligence) TestS.<..2.2225.5.---- 16 
[taliaiiie re eee eee 72 
POUTNALISIN prec cxeeatseenc eee tee: S20 64 
unions sotavdin Geo eee eee 43 
Heaboratory. 1 GlS oc a cle cee 22 
Teatity ec eerie ane ete 69 


Leave of Absence) ee 
egalx« Oursen conn, a aes 
diberal Arts Cotirse.. 3, 
Library ores Lee eee an 
iobtrary.Coursess a) ee! 
Loan Pundss.. toe ee 
Location of ‘College: 0 27: 
Lower Division Requirements.... 


Major Subject Requirements 
Graduate. .267 Sie eo hae aor 
Master of Arts Degree................ 


Mathematics, Department of 


Natural. Sciences.c. ci 2 is 
Nursing “Course: /40) Se Miers 


Officers, of Administration.......... 
Ot Board of Trustees... 
Orchestra sr as Ger fort sents 


Phi Beta Kappa Society.......... 


Philosophy and Religion, 


Department (ot. 2 eee 1 
Physical Education, Dep’t. of 
Physics, Department of................ 


Political Science 
Practice Teaching 


Refunds 


Graduate 


and 


1 
hf 


INDEX—Continued 


wececcce 


medical. (Course in 0s ie 
Medical Supervision.........00..-:...2... 
aVITIStTrY oes ON ahs ee ay, 
Minor Subject Requirements 
Modern Languages, Dep’t. of 
Music; Department ot... 11 

PROGR Laan ers ee ate EA ia aa 


ere 


Pre-legal (Coursees (oo eee 
Pre-medical iCourse. 
Ud 8 VA VON DE RE AP MMAL IG eden ARCS ne hilt Ay 
Psychology, Department of 
Public Speakingay 4 ee 
Publications, ‘Student2..0.50 
Public Service oes ie ee ae 


Registration, Undergraduate 


eee wee enn eww cee cw eres ccc es cee coceccce 


Tot tew tte ec ew ce~ mee wncenenwcc acon wccceccsceccence 


6 


Religious Life... ee 13 
Requirements: Entrance............... 16 
Graduation ........... ee 44 
Lower Division.....2.. 2a 45. 
Major Subject... 47 
Master of Arts... 57 
Registration ...._.1..:.. eee 39 
Scholarship ~..._2. 2. te 41 
Teachers’ Credentials... 122 
Upper Division ee 47 
Residence Life... ee 12 
Residence Halls... 2 23 
Scholarship Grades... 40 
Scholarship Requirements............ 41 
Scholarships .W.02 25 
Secondary Credential................ 56, 123 
Self-Support: 2. 27 
Senior Standing....2..4. ee 43 
Social Life... 2 13 
Social Sciences.......4...) 74 
Social Work 1.2 3 54 
Sociology, Dep’t. of 

Economics and....... 3... eee 74 
Sophomore Standing.................. 43 
Spanish. ......-..-.:cccscesse ee 72 
Special Students, 

Admission of... 18 
Speech, Department of.................. 65 
Student 

AG cocccecocisse nestled 25 

Organizations ee 34 

Publications 22 ens? 

Register for 1940-41... 136 
Student Conduct... eee 12 
Students, Associated.................-...-- 34 
Study-Lists - ....... 39 
Teachers’ Credentials..................---- 122 
Transcript of Credits.....2.......-:.:.0 22 
Trustees, Board of:....2.2 ee 125 
Tuition Fees..........2 2.2 19 
Upper Division Requirements...... 47 
Undergraduate Plan of Study...... 44 


Women’s Residence Regulations 23 
Social Regulations... 13 


Zoology (see Biology)............-+-:- 83 
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The Post Office Address of Occidental College 
Campus Road, Los Angeles, California. Beek | 
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Correspondence concerning g general interests. of 


should be addressed to the President. how: oi, : has 
Specific inquiries should be serpin es to. the offi 
below: | ee cx vee : 


Admission of students - Chairman of Committee on A 
Alumni) affairs (sa) ip i Ro Se i Alumni 
Business affairs. = 2) 2) 2) 
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OCCIDENTAL IN WAR TIME 


A STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLE 


“We of Occidental College are ready to do whatever may be re- 
quired of us by the Government of our land to defend it. Our land, 
however, is not merely bridges and roads and places; it is also insti- 
tutions and persons. It is of the utmost importance that we preserve 
the sources of Democracy. We believe here in a certain philosophy 
of education. This philosophy has been tested by the experience of 
many years. We do not hold to ‘business as usual’; we are not 
going backward; but we see no point in upsetting our philosophy 
save as it may be necessary in the defense of our land. We are 
concerned not merely in prolonging our life, but in seeing that for 
ourselves and our students life may take on more meaning.” 


REMSEN D. BIRD, 
President, Occidental College. 


AN OUTLINE OF PROCEDURE 


Graduation from Occidental College is based upon satisfactory 
completion of thirty-one full-courses, or equivalent, according to a 
curriculum pattern which is described on pages 44-54 of this cata- 
logue. Normally this course requires four years of work, with each 
academic year divided into two semesters. The majority of students 
at this institution will continue such a program during the present 
emergency and will use the summer period for contributions to the 
nation’s needs through indusitry, agriculture and civilian organiza- 
tions. Some, however, will find it desirable to complete their college 
course within three years and this may be done by intensification of 
effort, without lowering academic standards, according to the follow- 
ing procedures: 


1. The amount of work per semester as outlined on pages 37-38 
may be increased. 


2. Students of capacity may complete three full-courses, or 
equivalent, through independent study. 


3. Three full-courses per summer, or equivalent, may be com- 
pleted through study at accredited collegiate institutions. 


Men who are considering a college course will find it desirable 
to read the pamphlet entitled “Occidental in Wartime’’ which 
has been published to outline the needs of men in the present crisis 
and ways through which Occidental College is prepared to meet 
these needs. This pamphlet may be secured through request ad- 
dressed to the Regisirar, Occidental College, Los Angeles, California. 


Courses of Instruction 2 ee NN i 60 
Group I — English and Speech. | 61 
Group Il — Foreign Languages _..... rr 

Classical Languages, French, German, Italian, Spanish 
Group ITI — Social Sciences 22...) 74 
Economics and Sociology, History and Political Science 
Group IV — Natural Sciences and Mathematics... 83 
Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics, Physics 
Group V_ — Education, Physical Education, Psychology......... OF 
Group VI — Philosophy and Religion.._ 2 105 
Group VIT— Fine Arts. 2 108 
Art, Music, Library Instruction 
Library oe eee oe 119 
school of Education..ouw 122 


Board of Trustees. 125 
Faculty Mh eee a i ee rrr 127 
Administrative Officers and Staff... 2 23. 134 
Register of Students, 1941-42-02 136 
Degrees, Honors.and Prizes; 1940-41... 154 
Registration Statistics, 1941-42). 2) 156 
Index tke ge 157 


Part: I 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


1942 


SEPTEMBER 15-17, Tuesday through Thursday. Pre-Registration 
events. 


SEPTEMBER 18, Friday. 9:00 a.m., Freshman assembly, Alumni Hall. 
9:30 a.m. to 12:00 m., Registration of freshmen. 1:00 to 3:30 p.m., 
Registration of Sophomores. 


SEPTEMBER 19, Saturday. 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 m., Registration of 
upper division students. 1:00 to 3:30 p.m., Registration of upper di- 
vision and graduate students. 


SEPTEMBER 21, Monday. 8:00 a.m., Classes begin. 


SEPTEMBER 23, Wednesday. 10:00 a.m., Fifty-fifth Convocation Ser- 
vice, Thorne Hall. 


OcToBER 2, Friday. Last day to add courses to study list. 


OctToseER 16, Friday. Last day to drop courses from study list with- 
out penalty of Failure. 


Ocroser 17, Saturday. 9:30 a.m., Psychological Examination for 
all new students with advanced standing. 


NovEMBER 13, Friday. End of first half of first semester. 
NovEMBER 26-27, Thursday and Friday. Thanksgiving recess. 


DECEMBER 5, Saturday. Competitive examinations for Freshmen 
Scholarships to be awarded for 1943-44. 


DeEcEMBER 11, Friday. 4:00 p.m., Christmas Vacation begins. 


DECEMBER 28, Monday. 8:00 a.m., Christmas Vacation ends. 


1943 
January 1, Friday. New Year’s Day holiday. 


January 21-28, Thursday through Thursday. Final examinations, 
first semester. 


Fresruary 1, Monday. 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 m. and 1:00 to 4:00 p.m., 
Registration of all students for the second semester. 


Fresruary 2, Tuesday. 8:00 a.m., Classes begin. 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


Occidental is one of the many independent American Colleges 
essential to our democracy. Founded April 20, 1887, by a group 
of Presbyterian ministers and laymen, its tradition and genius 
are those of a Christian non-sectarian, co-educational college of the 
liberal arts and sciences. The institution was originally incor- 
porated under “The Occidental University of Los Angeles’, but 
within a few years the word College was substituted for that of 
University in its charter. 


The aim of the institution as stated in its original prospectus 
was “to secure an education that is broad and thorough and to 
realize a culture that is practical and Christian.” That aim has 
remained unchanged throughout the development of the college. 
The plan of study and the life of Occidental are concerned with 
the interests of the students, their intellectual, moral, physical and 
spiritual well-being. The curriculum combines an emphasis on 
fundamental liberal arts subjects with an opportunity for a choice 
of courses best suited to the interests and pre-professional needs 
of the individual student. Approximately two-thirds of the students 
live in campus residences, and the residence, social and extra- 
curricular life of the College are integrated to form a well balanced © 
program. 


The College has an excellent faculty of approximately seventy 
members. The student body is limited to eight hundred in num- 
ber. Standard in its field, Occidental is accredited by the leading 
national education agencies. It is on the accredited list of the 
Association of American Universities; its women graduates are 
admitted to membership in the American Association of University 
Women ; and by authority of the California State Department of Ed- 
ucation it has the right of recommending candidates for elementary 
and secondary teachers’ credentials. The Delta Chapter of Cali- 
fornia of Phi Beta Kappa was established at Occidental College 
in 1926. 


Because of its location, about midway between Pasadena and 
the business center of Los Angeles, Occidental enjoys certain 
unusual advantages. Its large and secluded campus of more than 
one hundred acres enables the College to shut itself away from 
the noise and confusion of the city and to live its life in an 
environment of tranquillity and beauty. At the same time, because 
of its proximity to Los Angeles, Occidental possesses all the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by a metropolitan college. It is also within close 
reach of such centers of research as the Huntington Library and 
the Mount Wilson Observatory of the Carnegie Institute. 
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Occidental’s equipment and sixteen major structures are all of 
modern type. Elsewhere in this publication there will be found 
a description of the campus and of the buildings and equipment 
which have been developed since the College moved to its present 
location in 1914. / 


By the Articles of Incorporation the complete legal control 
and government of the College rest in a self-perpetuating Board 
of Trustees of thirty members. Three trustees are chosen from 
nominations made by the Alumni Association and serve for a 
period of three years; the remainder are elected at large and 
serve for a term of five years. The Board exercises general over- 
sight of the College, determines its fundamental policies, supervises 
its finances, and appoints its administrative and instructional 
officers. 


The Faculty and administrative officers are charged with the 
responsibility of the educational policy and functioning of the 
College. 


A student association, organized under a constitution and by- 
laws, controls certain student enterprises under the supervision of 
the college administration and functions through an Executive 
Committee. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


Students admitted to Occidental College are expected to set and 
observe among themselves a proper standard of conduct, both 
within and without the College. Any student who violates the 
codes of common morality, honor, or good citizenship, or who 
refuses to abide by the regulations of the College, will be subject 
to such penalties as the circumstances justify, including suspension 
or expulsion from the College. The College reserves the right 
to withhold its degree or its diploma in the case of any student 
who has outstanding financial obligations either to the College, to 
student organizations, or to others in the community. The Col- 
lege also reserves the right, without naming specific charges, to 
exclude from its privileges any student whose presence, in the 
judgment of the appropriate administrative officers of the College, 
has proved to be undesirable. 


COUNSELING 


Each student entering Occidental College is assigned to a 
faculty counselor who assists him in his ‘adjustment to various 
phases of college life. The counselors are selected for their interest 
and skill in this work and the group of students assigned to each 
faculty member is small enough to permit an intimate relationship. 
Advisers for special pre-professional fields and major department 
heads cooperate in counseling concerning academic programs, 


RESIDENCE 


Life in a college hall or residence is an integral part of the 
general purpose of education in an institution such as Occidental. 
Residence life provides a valuable laboratory experience in demo- 
cratic living. Each individual student is expected to assume his 
full share of social responsibility for the group, and the group aims 
at all times to be sensitive to. the needs of the individual. 


Except where students are living with their parents or legal 
guardians, all women, both undergraduate and graduate, and all 
freshman men must live in the halls of residence. Information 
concerning residence facilities and regulations will be found on 
pages 23-24 of this publication. 
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SOCIAL LIFE 


An important phase of the social and cultural life of the campus 
is centered in the Artist and Lecture Series presented each year 
in Thorne Hall, through which outstanding persons from the 
fields of music, drama and lecture are enjoyed by students and 
members of the community. 


Other social activities of the College are under the general 
administration of the offices of the Dean of Men and the Dean of 
Women. Regulations governing social life are the result of fac- 
ulty and student cooperation and administration. 


Committees composed of the Director of Residence and Social 
Activities, the Director of the Student Union, the Head Residents, 
the Resident Nurse, and selected student representatives of both 
men and women in college residence halls give consideration to 
general problems of residence mutually affecting men’s. and wo- 
men’s interests. 


Information concerning social and semi-social organizations 
which exist on the campus will be found on pages 37-38 of this 
catalogue. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The purpose of Occidental College is to fit young men and 
women for life in its largest and finest meaning. The College is 
conducted on a distinctively Christian basis, religion being frankly 
accepted as an essential part of culture and character. The free- 
dom of each student to make his own choice, however, is fully 
recognized. In addition to the classes in religion as a part of the 
curriculum, various other activities contribute to the enrichment 
and expression of the religious life of the college household. 


College assemblies are held three days each week. Guest speak- 
ers of distinction share with faculty members the leadership of 
these gatherings. Some of the assemblies are of a definitely religious 
nature. A church service is held each Sunday morning under student 
direction with ministers chosen especially for their understanding of 
young people and their problems. 


The principal student religious organization is the Occidental 
Student Church which also represents the combined work of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Students interested in the various branches 
of religious work as a profession meet for frequent. conferences 
or discussions. A large delegation generally attends the student 
conference at Asilomar during the Christmas vacation. During the 
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weeks just preceding Easter and at other periods of the school | 
year there are special daily gatherings for worship and meditation. | 


The various churches in the immediate vicinity of the college 
give special attention to the student constituency, while the larger | 
churches of Los Angeles and Pasadena offer opportunities of an’ 
exceptional nature for religious work and worship. | 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The College makes an especial effort to safeguard the health | 
of its students, recognizing that adequate health habits and edu- | 
cation are an essential part of a college program, and that good 
health is necessary if full value is to be attained from curricular 
activities. 


A medical examination is required of all students at the begin- 
ning of each year*. A course in hygiene is included in the require- 
ments of the lower division. Training in wholesome physical activity is 
provided by courses in the Physical Education department that strive 
to develop physical health as well as skills in various sports that may 
be enjoyed both in college and in after life. 


The health service of the College also attempts to prevent 
illness by supervision of living conditions in the dormitories and 
fraternity and sorority houses, by scientific planning of campus 
meals, and by continual care uf the college environment. 


The health services and facilities of the College are available 
to the students within the general charge for tuition. The per- 
sonnel of the health staff may be found listed on page 135 of this 
bulletin. 


Emmons Memorial serves as the Health Center for the campus. 
Here students may receive advice and treatment for minor ail- 
ments during daily office hours. The building is homelike in at- 
mosphere, but is equipped as a small modern hospital and is staffed 
by two registered nurses. Emmons Memorial furnishes care to 
students who are ill, subject to the following regulations: 


1. Students temporarily unable to attend classes are cared for 
as bed patients for a limited time, after which a charge of $4.50 
per day is made. 


*Students who fail to keep their appointments for medical examinations will 
be charged a late examination fee of $1.00 for the first week after registra- 
tion and fifty cents per week thereafter until this requirement is met. 
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2. The capacity of the building is usually more than adequate, 
but if a temporary overcrowding should occur, the College reserves 
the right to give preference to students in residence on the campus. 


3. Non-resident students are charged for meals and laundry at 
regular rates. 


4. Bed-patients may not leave until formally discharged. Visi- 
tation must be reduced to the very minimum, and students who 
refuse to cooperate with this and other necessary regulations may 
thereby forfeit their right to the facilities of the health center. 


5. Cases of contagious disease can not be accepted. 


The following items are not included in the general health 
service and must be considered as extra expense: surgical work; 
services of specialists; additional nursing if deemed necessary by the 
College Physician; medical service beyond that ordinarily available; 
X-ray examinations, clinical and laboratory tests, special medicines 
and any other expensive tests or treatments; removal to a nearby 
hospital in case of serious illness requiring complete hospital care. 


The College Physician is subject to call for serious cases and 
emergencies but for any services making unusual demands upon 
the physician a charge is made at reduced rates. 


In case of emergency an effort will be made to consult the parents, 
but if necessary the College physician will assume any needed 
responsibility. 


The College assumes no responsibility for injuries in classes, 
in the residence halls, or athletics, either intercollegiate or intra-mural, 
beyond first aid treatment and treatment of minor injuries. 


ADMISSION 


Occidental College clearly recognizes the importance of sound 
character as well as thorough academic work ; accordingly in selecting 
new students both the personal qualifications and the scholastic records 
of each applicant for admission are given careful consideration. Two 
persons are asked to file estimates of the candidate’s personal qual- 
ifications and intellectual ability. One of these statements should 
come from the principal or some other administrative officer of the 
school last attended; the other may be from a teacher, an Occidental 
alumnus, or some other person sufficiently well acquainted with the 
applicant to give the desired information. Estimate forms and formal 
application blanks may be secured upon request from the office of the 
Registrar. Official transcripts of academic records in preparatory 
schools or other institutions previously attended are also required. A 
two dollar fee must accompany each formal application for admission; 
this fee is non-refundable if for any reason the applicant does not 
enter Occidental College. 


The Committee on Admissions welcomes applications well in ad-— 
vance of the date on which admission is desired. Applications for fall 
semester admission should be filed not later than June first, those for 
spring semester admission before January first. The Chairman of the 
Committee will be glad to arrange for personal interviews to discuss 
preparation for college work or plans for college courses. 


Final action concerning an applicant’s admission is taken as soon 
as possible after the receipt of all necessary credentials. Upon no- 
tification of acceptance of his application, each candidate is required 
to make a deposit of twenty-five dollars. In case of withdrawal this 
deposit will be refunded, provided written notice of withdrawal is 
received in the Registrar’s office not later than fifteen days prior to 
the published date of registration for the semester in which the 
candidate seeks admission. 


Upon admission all new students are required to take a psycholog- 
ical examination which is given each semester on a date announced in 
the college calendar. 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION WITH 
FRESHMAN STANDING 


Although no rigid pattern of subject matter is prescribed for en- 
trance, it is recommended that applicants include in their high school 
programs the following subjects, since these are considered especially 
desirable in preparation for the course of a liberal arts college: Eng- 
lish, three years; a foreign language, two years; mathematics, two 
years; history, one year; laboratory science, one year. 
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High schools are asked to indicate the grades which carry college 
recommendation. In general, academic records which meet any of 
the plans outlined below will be accepted from graduates from ac- 
credited high schools as evidence of sufficient preparation for college 
work: 


PLAN I: A “B” average for the entire high school program; or a 
minimum of twelve recommended units in four years of high school 
work or nine recommended units in the last three years of high school 
work. 


PLAN 11: An academic record which would admit the applicant 
to regular Freshman standing at the University of California. 


PLAN 111: An outstanding record in the work of the last two years 
of the high school program, provided that record and the program as 
a whole are acceptable to the Committee on Admissions. 


PLAN Iv: Removal of scholarship deficiencies in the high school 
record through acceptable liberal arts work taken at an accredited 
junior college or four-year college. Certificate or degree courses will 
be accepted at the rate of three semester hours for one entrance unit 
and non-certificate courses at the rate of three semester hours of “B” 
average or six semester hours of ‘“C” average for one entrance unit, 
provided the applicant’s record as a whole in work completed after 
graduation from high school is of “C” average. 


PLAN v: Removal of scholarship deficiencies through aptitude 
tests and entrance examinations. A fee of one dollar is charged for 
the aptitude tests. For subject examinations, the fee is two dollars 
each. Graduates of non-accredited schools are required to take en- 
trance examinations. 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION WITH 
ADVANCED STANDING 


Applicants who have attained at least a “C” average in acceptable 
liberal arts work taken at other institutions of recognized collegiate 
rank or in well established junior colleges may be admitted to Occi- 
dental College with advanced standing. 


The completion with a “C” average of a full year (thirty units) 
or moré of liberal arts college courses will be accepted as evidence 
of ability to do satisfactory college work and will entitle the applicant 
to full college credit subject to the general rules and regulations effec- 
tive at Occidental College. 


Students wishing to transfer on the basis of less than thirty units 
of credit will be required to present, in addition to a “C” average in 
advanced work, preparatory school records which would have been 
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acceptable as a basis for admission to Freshman standing at the time 
of their graduation from high school. 


No college credit toward graduation is given for excess entrance 
units. In no case will advanced standing be granted in excess of the 
equivalent of twenty-five semester full-courses. Advanced standing 
is provisional during the first semester of residence. 


In exceptional cases permission may be given by the proper faculty 
committee to receive credit on examination for work equivalent to 
regular college courses, although not completed in an institution of 
recognized collegiate rank. Such examinations will cover the work as 
given at Occidental College. Formal application for such examinations, 
with satisfactory evidence of the work completed, must be presented to 
the Registrar. 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


Persons of at least twenty-one years of age may be admitted as 
special students and may be so classified for one year. Upon satis- 
factory completion of a full year of work in the College a special 
student may apply for classification as a candidate for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. As such, he will be expected to meet in full all — 
admission and degree requirements. 


No one will be admitted as a special student who has been in 
attendance at another institution within two years of the date of his 
application. Special students are subject to all the rules and regu- 
lations which apply to regular undergraduate students. 


Each applicant for admission as a special student should apply 
in person to the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions. In addi- 
tion to official transcripts of academic records, statements of recom- 
mendation and formal application for admission, such an applicant 
should present a written statement fully outlining his activities since 
he was last in school and his reasons for wishing to enter college. 


ADMISSION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Credentials from schools and colleges in foreign countries will be 
evaluated in accordance with the established regulations governing 
admission to Occidental College. Graduates from non-accredited 
schools will be required to take comprehensive examinations in en- 
trance subjects as specified by the Committee on Admissions. 


No action will be taken by the Committee concerning the admis- 
sion of a student from a non-English speaking country until there 
has been presented, in addition to the required transcripts of record 
and recommendations of personal qualifications, acceptable evidence 
that the applicant’s command of English is sufficient to enable him to 
carry the courses given at Occidental College. 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


_ Occidental College is a private institution which receives no support 
from taxes or other public funds. Each student is charged a tuition 
fee which covers about three-fourths of the cost of services given to 
him by the College. The balance of these costs is met by income from 
endowment and by gifts from trustees, parents, alumni and other 
friends of the college who are interested in the type of training which 
this institution provides. 


The expenses of students at Occidental College are itemized in 
the schedules which appear below. Tuition, room and board, student 
body fee, and certain other fees are payable on or before the day of 
registration, in cash or by note bearing six per cent interest. Other 
fees are payable as indicated. 


The average total expense per year for residence students is $850.00 
for women and $800.00 for men; the average for students not in 
residence is $475.00 per year. 


TUITION AND REGULAR FEES 


Payable each semester, on or before the day of registration. 


As, TRIER A Lleg ge UU Ea eS  ele eee $162.50 
Mere ACU ALee SCHOO) Lo ge a ee wie L3ALO0 
BTR DV BLE Bete ese ne ae ee eB see Ont moctins Oot 12.50 
dia gas AEG 0d Ea ea yp Se i nd cae eee eee a 18.00 


(Required of all students not in residence) 


TuItTIon, graduate, less than three full-courses, or equivalent, 


BE COULSON eo nd ee, es 26.00 
Tuition, undergraduate, less than three full-courses, or equiv- 
Biante petmhali=course—. een le he se StS ee eee 30.00 
(Minimum charge $50.00) 
APPLICATION FEE (Required of all mew Students ) eeecceccccccecceonen 2.00 


1. Tuition is the charge for instruction and for the general services of the College, including 
privileges of the Library, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and Health Center, and the artist 
and lecture series in Thorne Hall. Fees for laboratory courses, Applied Music, and other 
special services are listed separately. 


2. This fee is collected by the College for the student body and includes (1) admission to 
all athletic and forensic contests, (2) subscription to the college paper and annual, (3) 
student body and class membership, (4) dues for membership in Associated Men Students 
and Associated Women Students. The fund thus created is administered by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Associated Student Body through the Office of the Graduate 
Manager. The budget of the year’s operations must receive the approval of the President 
of the College. Any surplus arising in connection with student body enterprises is avail- 
able for general college purposes under the direction of the Board of Trustees. 


3. This charge entitles students to four meal ticket books valued at $4.50 each, good for 
regular meals served at the Student Union. 
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RESIDENCE HALLS—ROOM AND BOARD? 


Payable each semester, on or before the day of registration, in 
cash or by note bearing 6% interest. Because of uncertainty in the 
price level of basic food stuffs, the charges for board as printed below 
may be revised upward or downward by the College on one month’s 
notice. 

SWAN AND WYLre Hats FoR:MEN.2 oe $207.50 to $195.00 


Orr, ERDMAN AND HAINES HALLS FOR WOMEN ceeccccc-.. $232.50 
A deposit of $25.00 is required with all applications for rooms. 


LABORATORY AND SPECIAL COURSE FEES 
Payable upon notice from Comptroller’s office. 


AccountTinG (Economics 5, 6)... $ 1.00 
ANaTomMy (BioLoGy 51) .2.00 2 2.50 
Art (fee for materials): 

Courses 51, 55, 56, 73, 74, 103, 154, 155, 156,473.49 oeee 4.00 
BioLoGy, GEOLOGY AND PHYSICcs: 

Lower Division Courses, per laboratory period ...ccccccecnececenen 2.50 

Upper Division Courses, per laboratory Period ..cccccccceeenn 5.00 
CHEMISTRY, per laboratory: period.....22) 5.00 


(Charge not to exceed $10.00 per course for undergraduates.) 


CHEMISTRY BREAKAGE Fees, the unexpended balance of which 


is refunded i eee 5.00 
ENGLISH: Ay ~ oo oe Oa 5.00 to 10.00 
Enucation 195 (fee. for materials)... 3. 1.00 


ForEIGN Lancuaces (fee for Voice Recording) 


French 3, 4, 125,:German 3; 4.2.5. =. 3 1.00 
Spanish 3, 4.12500 1.00 
PuysicaL Epucation ror Men, locker deposit... 23544 ser ee 3.00 


(To be refunded in accordance with posted notice. ) 


1. Including dinner and a credit of 40c per day on breakfast and luncheon throughout the 
semester. 
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Psycuotocy (laboratory fee): 


eva ET Sc So a eect see eeeaypee 5.00 

yh ST As ea cel otk re 1.50 

ee eee ee ee 1.00 

yyy rsa ESS gl 6%: eS etc orn an sae en eee eee 4.00 

Courses 135, 136, per Lalf-cOUrse oe ececc eccentrics 2.00 
Practice TEACHING (EpucaTion 128, 135, 136, 206)... 15.00 
Sprecu Epucation (fee for Voice Recording): 

@earsesti. 2170, 1/1. 1.00 
STATISTICS (ECONOMICS 119) ecesececcocsccsssesttntestneenessttneneesctneenessennneaneet 2.00 


Voice (fee for Recording): 
Music 71, 72, 73, 74, 171, 172, 173, 7A eeeecercrneennererereeeerencne 1.00 


MUSIC KEES* 
Payable upon notice from Comptroller's office. 


Mr. Hartrey,** Mr. CHENOWETH— 


One half-hour lesson, weekly econ occ cee cecceccectecrcrntectnemee $ 60.00 
Two half-hour lessons, Week] y...---cocccceccececceeccenesseeeseeeteeteecennennneetneceuen 100.00 
Miss BrocKLEBANK, Mrs. HartLey, Miss STONE— 
One half-hour lesson, Week] yee cnneenceeceec enticement 45.00 
Two half-hour lessons, weekly...............- ee ORs es Wee 80.00 
Crass Fees In AppLieED Music— 
For each student irr class Of twee... cccccccoccccececsseeee cee eeceeeceeceeneneeenneentmnane 21.00 
thircet seat ie Ee ee 18.00 
FATED engl te Aap le oO oe NN Al ene tee 15.00 
*Practice Fee for Use of Upright Piano 
One-half hour daily (voice students) 2... --ececcescccecceseeeeceeseeetseceeeeeetcenceenentensenannnnentenceneesnes 4.00 
One Dour: cathy canna nneenme nsec ennecescrcenneerenevennnnovernenteseseannseccqnnanenssanssstronaeerenuarerennsasecemeesreraat 7.00 
Practice Fee for Use of Thorne Hall Organ 
15 hours Per SEMESET .......0:----n-cccccescesesessesesesorenseeesnnsnsnnencescesessceenesnes easusnasecnsseenenenssnenseseasanenes sees 7.50 
Practice Fee for Use of Music Chapel Organ 


15 hours per SEMEStE oa. .eeceacacecnecsececensnsesenscsessesesensesevenensnseneesasnsensnsrnsesatonagenssarecensnestensnemeneneraeees 4.00 
Registration Fee for any pupils accepted outside college enrollment _... 5.00 


**During the year 1942-43 regularly registered students paying this fee are en- 
titled to four hours’ practice weekly on the Music Chapel Organ without additional 
charge. 
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SPECIAL FEES 


Payable upon notice from Registrar's or Comptroller's office. 


APPOINTMENT SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION ecco. $. 5.06 
Avupitor’s. Fer, per half-course 0. 12.00 
TEACHER’S CREDENTIAL FEE. 5.00 
WOMEN'S GYM SUIT... Lee 2.50 
EacuH Hatr-CourseE IN Excess oF STUDY-LIST LIMIT erceecececccn- 20.00 
Late REGISTRATION, per day... 


LaTE PuysicaL EXAMINATION: 


First week after Registration... 3 eae) 1.00 

Each week. thereafter. ace ee 90 
CHANGE IN SCHEDULE after first Friday of the semester................ 2.00 
EXAMINATIONS given at an Irregular Time, cache cece 1.00 
CREDIT BY SPECIAL EXAMINATION, PCP COULSE.....eccccccscscssscnseeeee 5.00 
GRADUATION. PEE, AUB MA 2 ee Mette 10.00 
GRADUATION FrEr, Pre-fechnical courses... ee 25.00 


TRANSCRIPT OF CREDITS, One copy free; thereafter, per copy’ 1.00 


REFUNDS 


Two-thirds of tuition only will be refunded when a student is 
forced to withdraw within four weeks after registration. Thereafter 
a refund of one-half tuition is made only in case of sickness neces- 
sitating an absence of a half semester or more. No refund except 
for board will be made to a student who is dismissed or suspended. 
Refund for board will not be made for an absence of one week or 
less nor for the first week of a prolonged absence. No refund will 
be made of the $25.00 deposited toward second semester rental of 
a room in one of the College residence halls. In the case of music 
fees, a prorated balance, less $3.00, will be refunded. 


All refunds must be duly claimed by letter, date of receipt of 
which determines the refund period. 


—_—_——- 


1 Transcript of credits will not be given unless outstanding obligations to Occidental 
College have been paid in full, or satisfactory arrangements made therefor, 


RESIDENCE BAGTELERIES 
AND REGULATIONS 


The residence facilities of the College include five residence halls, 
Swan and Wylie Halls for men and Orr, Erdman and Haines Halls 
for women, each of which is under the supervision of a carefully 
selected head resident. Accommodations include both single and 
double rooms, some of which have sleeping porches. All meals are 
served in the Student Union Dining Room and are planned from the 
viewpoint of both attractiveness and sound dietetic principles. Pro- 
visions for safeguarding the health of residence students are outlined 
in detail in the current catalogue. 


RESIDENCES FOR MEN 


All freshman men who are not living with their parents or legal 
guardians must live in the college halls of residence. 


Additional residence facilities for men are available in the com- 
munity. All men other than freshmen in residence may live only 
in places approved by the Dean of Men. Rooming or boarding houses 
may not be operated by students without college approval. 


RESIDENCES FOR WOMEN 


All women students, both undergraduates and graduates, who are 
not living with their parents or legal guardians, must live in the halls 
of residence. Accommodations are limited and it is advisable to file 
application for a room well in advance of the proposed date of 
entrance to the College. 


GENERAL RESIDENCE REGULATIONS 


Applications for rooms in the Residence Halls should be sent to 
the Registrar’s office by new students and to the offices of the Dean 
of Women and Dean of Men by students previously matriculated. 
A deposit of $25.00 is required for the reservation of a room and 
will be applied upon the rental for the second semester. A refund 
of $10.00 will be made in case an applicant gives written notice to 
the Comptroller’s office of the withdrawal of his or her application 
on or before August 15th. No refund will be made after that date. 
Applications for fall assignments of rooms for students already in 
residence are acted upon during the second semester, those for 
new students are reviewed as soon as applications for admission have 
been completed. 
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Rooms are rented for the entire college year. The combined 
yearly charge for room and board is as follows: 


Orr, Erdman and Haines Halls). 2 $465.00 
Swan and-Wrylie Halls) ii4 sin ee $390.00 to 415.00 
Annual house dues._5000 0 $5.00 


All rooms are equipped with necessary furnishings, including rugs 
and glass curtains. The College provides for the periodical cleaning 
of students’ rooms and for the laundry of bed linen and towels. De- 
tailed information concerning furnishings and suggestions with regard 
to items to be provided by the student will be gladly furnished upon 
request. 


The residence halls and dining room will be closed during the 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter vacations, and the day follow- 
ing Commencement. For the three days between semesters the halls 
will be open and arrangements may be made for a limited number of 
meals in the dining room. During the vacations when the halls are 
closed, provision for supervised residence at extra cost will be made 
for those students who have adequate reason for remaining on the 
campus. 


The College reserves the right to entertain delegates to certain 
association meetings and conventions under arrangements approved 
by the residence students. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES AND STUDENT AID 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships and Achievement Awards are given in recognition of 
academic attainment and: promise, character recommendations, stu- 
dent activity records and special examinations. Those designated as 
Honor Scholarships involve no obligation for repayment. Applica- 
tions from prospective students for Honor Scholarships and Achieve- 
ment Awards should be filed with the Committee on Scholarships be- 
fore December first for the following academic year. The program 
for 1943-44 is as follows: 


FresHMAN Honor ScHoLarsHips: Ten awarded by the Commit- 
tee on Scholarships and two awarded through the California Scholar- 
ship Federation, with special consideration of academic achievement. 


Valued from $150.00 to $350.00. 


Juntor Cottece Honor Scuorarsuips: Four awarded by the 
Committee on Scholarships and one awarded through Alpha Gamma 
Sigma. Valued from $150.00 to $300.00. , 


Honor ScHOLARSHIPS I'N Course: Awarded to the four students 
in the freshman, sophomore and junior classes who attain the highest 
academic rating for the year in their respective classes. Valued at 
$300.00 if the recipient lives in a college dormitory, otherwise, $150.00. 


ACHIEVEMENT Awarps: Awarded by the Committee on Scholar- 
ships to new students, both freshmen and junior college transfers, 
with special consideration of general achievement and range of inter- 
ests. Valued from $100.00 to $250.00. 


ACHIEVEMENT Awarps In Course: Awarded by the Committee 
on Scholarships on the basis of achievement in academic work and 
student activities. Valued at $125.00 if the recipient lives in a college 
dormitory; otherwise, $75.00. 


Donor ScuoLarsHies: Awarded by the Committee on Scholar- 
ships with the approval of respective donors. Valued from $100.00 
to $250.00. 


GrapUATE ScHoLarsHips: Awarded by the Committee on Scho- 
larships upon recommendation from the Graduate Committee. Valued 


at $225.00 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ExcHaNGE ScHoLArSHIP: Awarded to sop- 
homore or junior men students for a year’s study at Lafayette Col- 
lege. Selections are made on the basis of academic record and capac- 
ity to represent Occidental College. Valued at $300.00. 
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RHODES SCHOLARSHIP: Nominations for this award are made by 
the Rhodes Scholarship Committee. Nominees compete with appli- 
cants from other colleges and universities in the Western area. A 
three-year graduate scholarship to Oxford University, valued at 
$1,950.00 per year. Temporarily suspended, 1942-43. 


LIST OF SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


THE BipwELL ScHoLarsHip Funp, an endowment of twenty-three thousand 
five hundred dollars, administered by the Board of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church, the income of which is available, annually, for scholarship 
aid’ for ‘worthy® students2.ot $975.00 


THe Mary ANpREWwS CLARK AND THE Mary Marcaret Mitter MeEmor- 
IAL SCHOLARSHIP, established by Mrs. Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Newell and Anna B. Clark, the income of which is available for ne 
BD anne ects etecogee a bbcsesb ebbatdehessun cncebecoasdeinsaeccal SITU i er 87.50 


THe Horace CLELAND SCHOLARSHIP, established by the Alumni Association, 
in honor of the Rev. T. Horace Cleland, ’03, is awarded to a member of the 
junior or senior class who seems most entitled to it on the basis of need, merit, 
and scholarship 22.cnc.cisescscjocccesch-cectsee-Heccrstetsiesecsecnds hadtiec rr $250.00 


THE ALBERT B. CuTTeR SCHOLARSHIP, a bequest of twenty thousand dollars 
from the estate of Mrs. Florence O. Cutter in memory of her husband, the 
income from which is available for scholarship aid to worthy and needy stu- 
dents, the amount to be divided equally between two men and _ two 


WOMEN 6 (oon snc onnSeacpiccwcacciyscnpenet staccgeersddreebeseteencesns do teesraly ao $900.00 
THE Feperatep Arp Society SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the women of 
Los Angeles Presbytery to a woman of worth and need...-.--ccccccceeeccececece-----.. $320.00 


THE THEODORE C. KoETHEN SCHOLARSHIP, a fund of two thousand dollars 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. Koethen of Eagle Rock, in honor of their 
son. The fund is in trust with the First Presbyterian Church of Eagle Rock; 
the scholarship is available each year to a young man preparing for missionary 
work, orto a son of a missionary...20..2....2.0. 3 2 $250.00 


Tue Rosert Grant Martin GrapuaTe ScHorarsuip in English, established 
by the Board of Trustees in 1931, in honor of Dr. Robert Grant Martin, Pro- 
fessor of English 1924-310 ooo ep cccnedeenectetecleeasisissieie $225.00 


THe ArtHuR Nosle anp Frances W. Nose SCHOLARSHIP, a gift of 
$11,175.00 by Mr. and Mrs. Noble, the income from which is to be awarded to a 
young man and a young woman of “ability and promise” at the end of the 
freshman year. 


THE PaNn-HELLENIC SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the Pan-Hellenic Coun- 
cil of Occidental College to a woman of worth and need... $175.00 


THE H. B. Sitriman ScHonarsuHip, received annually through the Board of 
Education of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A... $50.00 


THE Sicma Atpua lora Music ScHorarsuip, given annually by the Occi- 
dental College chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota to an upper division music major 
of -high’ musicianship and need oa $125.00 


THE Peart Tirrin MemoriaL Funp, thirty thousand dollars, given by Dr. 
and Mrs. W. W. Tiffin, in memory of their daughter, the income from which is 
available for scholarship awards. 
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SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS: In addition to the list given above, a considerable 
sum is annually received from friends of the College for scholarship aid. The 
amount varies. During the year 1940-41 it amounted to approximately $16,000.00. 


The following funds are held by the Board of Trustees as endowment, the 
income from which is restricted to scholarships: 


EPR RE MTICIMIVITSOSRODETE, ) wssnsceecncranocceer nc-ocdanve-cet ecetncnstecocgeceancygneczeges $ 2,000.00 
UNMRICE BED OME IA. CL YVITI. ES OL LOS Cape sen ccancnccesanncencu conch deve ccsioget-a-Eorescaeracnadere tier! hk PA yA i) 
ees, Santee Ee eee Bes te ARR ete 5 te ge ee $ 1,500.00 
Crawford, C. G—Income subject to annuities for several years, 

PIMEterveA Val lapiG, TOD SCHOMATSMIPSrius.!.cscte-—tuceeannceee cee out sedec thaenete $ 
MEO SENOLA ESS Se chee cca cal ne Pans nected sige setae Saks Salen ee $ 1,000.00 
Spel rat 3 i, eB ER I Sal a tes CAS ep Sh ah oa $ 1,000.00 
Soperer em viAtiin) o1rt or. Kate~C... H oovers.iccin...2 2-2: halen gook $ 5,000.00 
SLUGS ae Se EI) a9 2 a aa hep ieee orca PAO ek Pe 2 $ 1,000.00 
Schoonover, Mrs. L., gift of Miss Mary Schoonovet................-:-:...0+ $ 663.83 
ones (SYS pO ESS) yaa 2 Se RE 9 RN ae ge pen Dacre oer mena eae eee $ 1,000.00 
ol GL CURSE UNSW UET ohe f 2a ES SSI oe ae a eire SANE EED ee S PE R aety Or ee 3. t $14,000.00 

FUNDS 


Tue CuHurcH ScHoLarsHip Funps: Funds founded in the early days of the 
College by the following churches: 


faeeihe wirstePresbyterian Church of Glendale... cnceponton $ 1,000.00 

(b) The Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles......................-. $ 1,000.00 

Poyebheslitst.! resbyterian..Church, Long’ Beach::. 22:2)... 42.a4 $ 1,000.00 

(d) The First Presbyterian Church, Santa Monica.......0.0...222..2-:------0+ $ 1,000.00 

Seelicerlirsu.bresbyterian. Church; Santa Ana.....c2-.-a-.n $ 1,000.00 
PRIZES 


PRIZES FOR Oratory: The sum of $100.00 is given annually by 
Dr. Martin Dwelle Kneeland of Claremont to be used as prizes in two 
oratorical contests. One contest is to be upon the theme of World 
Peace; the other upon The Relationship of Religion and Social 
Violence. 


THE Martin DwELLE KNEELAND PRiIzE Funp. From this fund 
an annual award is made. This may be given once in his or her col- 
lege course to a student preparing for the ministry or other religious 
work who has shown good all around scholarship and character and 
is in need of financial assistance. 


STUDENT AID 


Occidental College endeavors to assist desirable students who are 
in need of financial aid and who expect to graduate from this institu- 
tion. Such aid takes five forms: Scholarships, achievement awards, 
grants of aid, loans and employment. The student should understand, 
however, that he can not rely wholly upon any or all of these forms 
of aid to meet the costs of tuition and living. Freshmen or new 
students of advanced standing, before enrolling, should have funds 
sufficient to defray expenses for at least one semester. It is difficult 
for a new student to establish himself satisfactorily during the first 
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semester in college if he is engaged in remunerative work. Experi- 
ence has shown that most students who attempt to meet the larger 
part of their college expenses by outside work pay too heavy a price 
either in impaired physical well-being or in an unsatisfactory academic 
record. Some assistance should be available from parents, relatives 
or friends. The Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid gladly 
undertakes the consideration of individual problems. 


Applications for assistance are carefully investigated by the com- 
mittee and assistance is granted only under the following regulations: 


1. Students who receive financial assistance are expected 
(a) To submit a planned budget and to live economically. 


(b) To maintain satisfactory scholarship. Assistance may be 
withdrawn from any student who falls below an average grade of 
“C” in any semester’s work. 3 


(c) To live in harmony with the ideals and regulations of the 
institution. 


(d) To spend a major part of the summer vacation in some kind 
of remunerative employment. 


2. Any student receiving financial assistance of any type from 
the College is expected to confer with representatives of the Com- 
mittee on Scholarships and Student Aid before assuming any new 
financial obligation not anticipated at the time aid was granted: This 
includes pledging to social organizations, membership in which in- 
creases one’s budget by approximately one hundred dollars per year. 


Grants oF Arp: A very limited number of “Grants” are avail- 
able to freshmen of high character with good scholastic and citizen- 
ship records who have not qualified for scholarship awards and who 
are in definite need of financial assistance. Only those students will 
be considered who give promise of success in college work and who 
intend to graduate from Occidental College. 


EmPLoYMENT: Where students find it necessary to work, the 
Committee on Student Aid endeavors to assist in discovering employ- 
ment opportunities. Numerous campus jobs are open to students, 
preference being given to those who have been at Occidental one year, 
and to those who have proved satisfactory in work previously assign- 
ed to them. The National Youth Administration augments college 
funds in providing employment. Most of the jobs assigned to stu- 
dents receiving these funds are of research nature designed to develop 
individual initiative and skill. Work standards and wage rates are on 
the same basis as those for jobs provided through college funds. An 
employment grading system is in effect on the campus and the em- 
ployment grade of each student worker is permanently recorded by 
semesters in the college files. 
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Non-INTEREST BEARING Loans: Grants are available to a selected 
number of students, primarily sophomores, who need financial assist- 
ance, on the basis of a statement of intention to repay as able after 
graduation. The amount available each year depends directly upon 
the repayments from graduates who have shared in the benefits of 
this revolving fund. The fund is also supported by a yearly grant from 
the Occidental Alumni Association. 


INTEREST-BEARING LOANS: Financial assistance is available to sopho- 
mores, juniors and seniors from various loan funds. Loans are repay- 
able and interest bearing in accordance with the specific terms of the 
note. The committee may require the signature of a guarantor or 
satisfactory collateral. Students who borrow from the loan funds agree 
to take no graduate or professional study except with the approval in 
writing of the Committee on Student Aid, until after the outstanding 
obligation has been paid. 


LIST OF LOAN FUNDS 


The following revolving student loan funds are held in trust by the Board 
of Trustees and are administered by the Committee on Student Aid: 


BORD ira MOOLOLI Weer sre aoa eee ee ee MY eee $ 632.81 
RRS FTAA ETL Pond IL OTI CS. ooo fos secon fu ence cbs cnrs dae cocaceneesGuecorsvoeute ened 100.00 
The John Willis Baer Memorial Loan Fund........................ 2,025.00 
‘pipe a oy Se 85) Fema SYS afb oc) ee aes en eS a 5,000.00 
EY Ck Te ES ST er ae ma 3,500.00 
The Thomas G. Burt Loan Fund—Miscellaneous Gifts...... 9,733.82 
James Ross Clark—Gift of Mrs. J. R. Clark......................-. 5,050.09 
Sallie Glass Cleland—Gift of Mary Stewart..........02000.-....... 500.00 
The Mary Cunningham Fund—Gift of Occidental 

REOPEN OLTIOTE SoD eae oe ee Secs oes needy oct sanepsteoacd ba 2021 
Tag TRNAS 7 yi 0 2 4 oe ene en ene ak Se en 1,000.00 
Dea outerorl) bats OOLOLitytoiesit. zt ae 810.00 
oa, Mile TS IES sire 0x Glo) | (or-7eo 8 O11 Ne Paneer anne Ss SOO bE nea fo 1,000.00 
Grace Erdman—Gift.of C; P. Erdman-2..2...........2:.--..-.040 1,000.00 
Sagi er de eT ER adh oe a oak ae aie RE eRe ee SES AI 125.00 
Mendentalracuity Womens; Clubs tee sae 3,199.51 
ert ria sat Ole — Git Gs a tsar esto eee as 7,000.00 
Bei See ew POFMSOT CCUG S bite ac 5 oon <caclecs at sileandatiannnesZhsccnses Gi ALT | 
MeaNOArerO ia NLOLIIEL 8° (cit) eee gee cree ib ean. 363.43 
ONES SS wT ed Soha a] een 4p dager a a a SR 5,000.00 
Pichia VWwaane: elizabeth: Cw McBride..sn.sto- eco nk 5,000.00 
Frank H. MacPherson—Gift and Bequest...........22.0.022.2-.--.--- 5,028.50 
Zechariah D. Matthus—Gift of Mrs. Z. B. Matthus............ 5,000.00 
Charlie Louise Montgomery—Santa Ana Chapter, U.D.C. 380.91 
Seeley W. Mudd—Gift of Mrs. S. W. Mudd...................... 3,600.00 
Occidental No. 1—Gift of Clarence J. Gamble........................ 11,159.62 
ER REL ES Ulery i pear Sata is anna aor en a er 89.60 
Pere alia e Letras (napter ) sot ba etc terse tee = earn chaaend 750.50 
Piieisamina.elta Mother so Club... 32) enact aden 50.00 
eer ee mesa DOM aS —— Grif Cae ee ey ease ae ee 5,000.00 
Reiter ave torsk Moneta (ash tits terse sce iacatncokd onc ake 1,750.00 
BAT CaTIES OE Le) OTN —— Cai Etec oecss esa ae tks Sirdar cea 5,000.00 
The William S. Young Loan Fund—Board of Christian 

Paucation, erespytertan GHurch ci roe ceecce cathe eeccdennae 8,497.03 


CES SYS, Stee Dey Ti ala Foe) a Reo Rs ean gp ee A 1,000.00 
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The following organizations maintain active interest in making loan funds 
available to Occidental students: 


Alhambra Rotary Club. 

American Association of University Women, Glendale Branch. 
American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch. 
Beta Phi Delta Sorority. 

Beverly Hills Woman’s Club. 

Business and Professional Women’s Club of Pasadena. 

Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club. 

Ebell Club of Los Angeles. 


Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority: The Myrtle Thompson-Ida Uzzelle Memorial 
Fund. 


Hollywood Rotary Club. 

Los Angeles Rotary Club. 

Los Feliz Women’s Club. 

Omega Mu Pi. 

Pasadena College Women’s Club. 
Shakespeare Club of Pasadena. 

Henry Strong Foundation. 

Twentieth Century Club of Eagle Rock. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND STUDENT AID 


Students of Occidental College pay approximately three-fourths 
the cost of their education through tuition. To meet this ever-ex- 
panding differential between tuition fees and cost per student and 
to equip the institution thoroughly for its larger work increased en- 
dowment is sought. Two hundred thousand dollars is desired to 
build up the scholarship and loan funds to the point where students 
of character and promise may receive four years of college training. 


The College invites its friends who are particularly interested in 
this phase of its work to subscribe to these funds. Specific informa- 
tion concerning the administration of these funds may be secured 
from the President or Dean of the College. 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Occidental College occupies a campus of one hundred twenty acres 
in the northeast section of Los Angeles, five miles from the City Hall 
and midway between the communities of Pasadena and Hollywood. 
The campus lies on the slope of a low range of hills, and the location 
of buildings and treatment of landscaping have been planned to take 
full advantage of this hillside situation. A pictorial booklet is avail- 
able upon request, which portrays in some measure the beauty of the 
campus. 


The present material equipment includes sixteen major buildings 
and several other structures, such as the Hillside Theatre, the Little 
Theatre, the Women’s Gymnasium, and the Athletic Stadium. A 
swimming pool, six tennis courts and two athletic fields provide ample 
recreational and athletic facilities. All of the buildings and landscap- 
ing have been planned by one firm of architects, thus incorporating a 
unification of design which is harmonious and pleasing. 


Tue CENTRAL QUADRANGLE was relandscaped in 1937 under a 
comprehensive plan developed by Mrs. Beatrix Farrand, landscape 
consultant, and Myron Hunt and H. C. Chambers, college architects, 
with funds provided by Mr. Alphonzo E. Bell, 95. 


Jounson Hatt is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Johnson of 
Los Angeles, who are credited with various other generosities to the 
College. In Johnson Hall are located the Administrative offices, and 
approximately thirty faculty offices and class rooms. In the building 
is a chapel of Old English type, known as Alumni Hall, seating four 
hundred fifty. Erected 1914. 


Fowter Hatt, erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler of 
Pasadena by his daughter and grand-daughter, provides class rooms, 
laboratories and offices for the science departments. The Calvin O. 
Esterly Memorial Museum of Natural Science is also located in this 
building. Erected 1914. 


Tue Mary Norton Crapp Liprary is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. 
Norton in memory of her daughter, Mrs. E. P. Clapp. In addition 
to the reference, periodical and stack rooms, this building also pro- 
vides a number of seminar rooms. Erected 1924. 


James Swan Hatt, at the west side of the main quadrangle, is a 
residence hall for men, erected by Mrs. Frances B. Swan of Pasa- 
dena as a tribute to her husband. It accommodates fifty-five men. 
Erected 1914. 
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HERBERT G. WYLIE HALL, a new men’s residence named in honor 
of a generous patron of the college and a member of the Board of 
Trustees, is a building which combines many modern features of 
student housing and provides rooms for fifty men. Erected 1940. 


BertHA Harton Orr HAtt, the first unit of the group of resi- 
dences for women, was given by William Meade Orr in memory of 
his wife. This hall offers living quarters to sixty freshman women. 
Erected 1925. 


GRACE CaRTER ErpMAN Hatt, the second of the residences for 
women, was built in memory of the wife of Professor Pardee Erd- 
man. It was made possible by gifts from Mrs. Calvin Pardee, Mrs. 
Charles R. Erdman, Professor Erdman, and friends. Erdman Hall 
accommodates seventy upperclass women. Erected 1927. 


Harnes Hatt, built in honor of Mr. Francis Haines and Mrs. 
- Mary Orr Haines, his wife, who have long been friends and close 
neighbors of the college, is the third of the residences for women. 
This building accommodates seventy-five students. Erected 1940. 


Heten G. Emmons Memonrtat is the gift of G. E. Emmons in 
memory of his wife. This building is a health center for the treat- 
ment of minor illness. Erected 1936. 


THE RoBert FREEMAN COLLEGE UNIon serves as a center for the 
social and hospitable side of campus life. In addition to a spacious 
banquet hall and dining room, it provides a tea room, soda and lunch- 
eon room, social rooms for men and women, student body offices and 
a faculty club room. This building also contains the central heating 
plant. About twenty friends of the college joined in the gift of this 
building. Erected 1928. 


THE Music Buitpinc, providing departmental offices, practice 
rooms and an organ studio, is in the form of a quadrangle adjacent 
to the Thorne Auditorium. The building and its equipment are the 
gift of several friends of the college. Erected 1929. 


Bette WILBER THORNE Hatt, the college auditorium, was erected 
by Charles H. Thorne. a trustee, in memory of his wife. In addition 
to the auditorium, seating one.thousand, the building provides a large 
stage, practice and rehearsal rooms for drama and choral groups, and 
other facilities for the Music and Speech Departments. The four- 
manual Skinner organ is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Euclid W. McBride 
of Pasadena. Erected 1938. 


THE PRESIDENT’s RESIDENCE is built in the American Colonial 
style of architecture and is located north of the women’s residence 
halls in a grove of beautiful oaks. Erected 1922. 
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RESIDENCES FOR THE DEAN OF THE FACULTY AND THE COMPTROL- 
LER occupy hillside locations adjacent to the Greek Theatre. Both 
houses are of the California Monterey style of architecture. Erected 
#932. 


THE WoMEN’s GYMNASIUM contains the usual facilities and 
equipment for Physical Education work and accommodates the offices 
of the Deprtment of Physical Education for Women. Erected 1922. 


Tue W. C. PATTERSON STADIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD, named in 
honor of a friend and trustee, was erected by Mrs. Patterson. The 
stadium has a seating capacity of five thousand five hundred, and 
provides a football field, baseball diamond, track, and other equip- 
ment and facilities for physical training and outdoor sports. Erected 
1916. 


Tue ALUMNI GYMNASIUM, a reinforced concrete structure situated 
south of Patterson Stadium, provides a first-class basket-ball floor 
and offices for the Department of Physical Education for Men. It 
was constructed from gifts by Alumni and the Associated Students. 
Erected 1926. 


Tue E. S. Fietp Memoria Buitpinc and the Taytor SWIMMING 
Poot complete the ensemble of the Alumni Gymnasium, providing 
locker rooms, laundry rooms and an open-air steam-heated swimming 
pool. The pool is protected from cross-drafts by a roofed arcade. 
The pool was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. Hartley Taylor and their 
daughter, Mary Barbara Taylor, ’29, and the Field Building honors 
Mr. E. S. Field, first president of the Board of Trustees. Erected 
1930. 


There are six TENNIS Courts on the campus, three of which are 
mie oiit of Mr. A. E. Bell, ’95, president of the Board’ of Trus- 
tees, and one the gift of A. C. Way of San Marino. 


Tue Hixttsipe THeEatre. The first unit of this structure is the 
gift of the Eagle Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, 795, Mr. 
William Meade Orr, Mrs. Calvin Pardee, and other friends of the 
College. In the main it is Greek in design, but has a raised stage 
and a circular orchestral pit approached by a stepped ramp. The 
theatre has a seating capacity of approximately five thousand, and 
is noted for its picturesque location and remarkable acoustic proper- 
ties. Erected 1925. 


Gates. Three of the four entrances to the campus are marked by 
ornamental gates erected by the following persons: 


Alumni Avenue—William Meade Orr. 
Westdale Avenue—Mrs. Mary C. Pardee. 
Ridgeview Avenue—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Van E. Thompson. 


CAMPUS ACTIVITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The limited enrollment at Occidental College offers ample oppor- 
tunity for every student to participate in student government and 
campus activities. The activity program is well-rounded and pro- 
vides for almost every type of individual and group expression. In 
most cases activities are carried on under the sponsorship of student 
groups or societies. The students of the College maintain several 
semi-social or special interest groups and social organizations, each of 
which has a faculty sponsor. An Activity Coordinator is appointed 
by the Executive Committee of the Associated Students and a Com- 
mittee on Student Life is one of the standing committes of the Facul- 
ty. Through these representatives every attempt is made to maintain 
a balance between academic and extra-curricular activities. 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


An active student association, operating under a constitution and— 
by-laws, controls certain student enterprises under the supervision 
of the College administration and functions through its Executive 
Committee, which includes the following elected officers: The 
president, vice-president and secretary of the student body, the presi- 
dent of the Associated Men Students, the president of the Asso- 
ciated Women Students, and representatives from athietics, forensics, 
dramatics, music, and “The Occidental.” The Graduate Manager 
and a faculty representative are also members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The Committee meets twice a month to discuss student 
problems, plan social events, promote student activities on the campus, 
and reflect student attitudes on questions of administrative policy. 
The activities of the Association are financed by a fee of $12.50 per 
semester. By Action of the Associated Students, this fee is required 
of all undergraduates and is collected by the College. The fund thus 
created is administered by the Executive Committee of the Associated 
Students through the office of the Graduate Manager. 


The Honor Spirit, the most cherished tradition of Occidental stu- 
dents, places every student on his honor to conduct himself in all 
scholastic and extra-curricular activities in accordance with the highest 
principles of personal integrity. This tradition carries both privileges 
and responsibilities, and represents the highest expression of student 
self-discipline. An Honor Court, composed of seven students, is em- 
powered to deal with infractions of the Honor Spirit. 


THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 


All women students are members of the organization of the Asso- 
ciated Women Students. This organization coordinates the varied 
interests and activities of the women and has the responsibility of 
maintaining high standards of conduct in the residences and on the 
campus. Three councils carry on the work of A.W7’S.: The Executive 
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Council, the Residence Council and the Judicial Board. One of the 
primary functions of the Executive Council is assistance in the orienta- 
tion of new students to college life. This is done through participation 
in the pre-registration program for new students and through a care- 
fully planned sponsor system maintained throughout the freshman 
year. Special attention is given to the interests of the off-campus 
women whose president is a member of the Executive Council. Other 
projects and social events given under the auspices of the Associated 
Women Students include: the Procession of Lanterns, the Christmas 
dinner, some of the Women’s Assembly programs, the annual Spring 
Festival and the Co-Ed Hop. 


The Residence Council, composed of the house presidents, coordinates 
the residence hall and dining hall program. Every resident woman is 
encouraged to participate actively in some phase of these activities. 


The Judicial Board assumes responsibility for seeing that standards 
of good conduct, courtesy and thoughtfulness are interpreted adequately 
and enforced. 

The organization is a member of the Southern California Inter- 
collegiate Conference of Associated Women Students and of the 
Western Section of the General Association of Women Students. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 


The Associated Men Students’ organization is concerned with 
the welfare and functioning of the men’s activities on the campus. 
It not only sponsors social life, but also maintains a scholarship fund 
from which a worthy student is given assistance each year. One 
men’s assembly each week.is sponsored by the association. One of 
the main events of the year is the Annual Men’s Visiting Day which 
affords an opportunity for contact with students from high schools 
and junior colleges. An annual men’s dinner is held also each year, 
with some prominent person as speaker. 

The A.M.S. Council is composed of six representatives of various 
men’s organizations and two elected members at large. From this 
group there is elected a secretary. The president of A.M.S. is elected 
by the men of the college. He is a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Associated Students. 


ATHLETICS 


The department of Physical Education promotes many forms of 
intercollegiate and intramural sport for men and women. As a mem- 
ber of the Southern California Conference, Occidental .College each 
year schedules formal contests with members of that Conference as 
well as with other leading colleges and universities of the Pacific 
Coast. Opportunity is given for tennis, boxing, wrestling, football, 
baseball, track, swimming, water polo, cross-country, fencing, hand- 
ball, basketball, tumbling, and gymnastics. The College believes in 
and encourages all forms of wholesome athletics and outdoor recrea- 
tion and carefully guards the physical well-being of its students. 
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The College has no legal responsibility for injuries or other 
damages suffered by students in any activities on or off the campus, 
or in travel to and from said activities, or for any expense in con- 
nection therewith. This applies to students training for athletics or 
participating in either intramural or intercollegiate contests of any 
kind or resulting from participation in other events. Students who 
engage in such activities do so voluntarily and assume the risks in- 
cident thereto. See Health Regulations on pages 14-15 for more de- 
tailed statement of service and expenses. 


FORENSICS AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


For all students interested in oratory, public discussion, and 
debate the College offers every opportunity. Both men and women 
maintain an active forensic schedule which includes colleges of 
Northern and Southern California as well as periodical encounters 
with universities from the East and Middle West. Forensic activity 
is placed upon a purely voluntary basis and the extent and scope 
of its schedule is dependent only upon the ambition and capacity 
of those participating. During each year the Speech department 
presents several lively student symposiums before the student body 
on questions of immediate interest. A chapter of Tau Kappa Alpha, 
national honorary forensic fraternity, is established in the College. 


Radio programs are broadcast regularly by the College from some 
of the major studios. These programs afford to students in the 
Speech and Music departments an opportunity for practical experience 
in radio work. 


Students interested in dramatic production maintain an organization 
known as the Occidental Players. This group in cooperation with the 
department of Speech Education produces several plays each year. 
Many of these are staged and directed entirely by students. One 
production, either a play or an operetta, usually is given each year 
in the Hillside Theater. | 


MUSIC 


Men and women interested in music find an outlet through organ- 
izations which. are exceedingly active in the course of the year. 


The Orchestra presents a home concert each season, plays for the 
opera and other college programs. Certain members are selected 
to play each spring with the All-College Symphony Orchestra in 
Santa Barbara. 


The College Choir, numbering one hundred and fifty voices, is 
composed of the members of both Glee Clubs and other students who 
wish to sing. The Choir presents two oratorios each year and assists 
at the college convocations, commencement exercises, etc. 


The Glee Clubs are formed by men and women who have gained 
their membership as a result of ability shown in competitive trials 
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at the opening of the college year. Each club annually gives a home 
concert, makes a tour of approximately a week, presents a number 
of programs in various communities adjacent to the campus and 
participates in the Southern California Glee Club Contest. 


The Band plays for many of the student assemblies and athletic 
contests. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The college newspaper, “The Occidental,” sppears weekly during 
the school year. “La Encina,” the annual, is published in May. Both 
of these publications are edited, managed and staffed by students 
and afford excellent opportunities for experience to those who are 
interested in journalism. The editor of “The Occidental” is elected 
by the student body and is a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Associated Students. The editor of “La Encina” is appointed by 
the Executive Committee. 


A “Handbook” of information is issued at the beginning of each 
school year under the auspices of the student body. 


HONORARY ORGANIZATIONS 
The Phi Beta Kappa Society, the first Greek letter fraternity in 


the United States, was founded at the College of William and Mary, 
December 5, 1776. The Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa is the Delta of California, established in 1926. The members 
in course are elected on the basis of excellence in scholarship and 
good moral character. Not more than one-eighth of the senior class 
who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts may be elected ; 
one-third of this quota may be elected on the basis of their standing 
at the end of the junior year. Elections may also be made from 
Occidental alumni or others who have attained distinction in the field 
of liberal arts or in the learned professions. 


Honor societies are maintained by senior men and women. That 
of the men is known as D.O., to which not more than fifteen men 
may be elected at the end of the junior year on the basis of outstand- 
ing character, activity and scholarship. The women’s organization 
is called Dranzen; not more than ten junior women are elected at the 
end of each year in recognition of their contribution to Occidental 
through scholarship, service, leadership, interest in freshman women, 
character and personality. 


Tiger Claws, a service club based on recognition of participation 
in student activities, is an organization of sophomore and junior men 
which aims to foster school spirit and loyalty. Eight new members 
are selected each year from the freshman class. 


Other honorary groups include Kappa Nu Sigma, history and 
political science fraternity, Sigma Alpha Jota, national music fratern- 
ity for women majoring or minoring in music; Phi Epsilon Kappa, 
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national physical education fraternity; Phi Kappa Alpha, economics — 
fraternity; and Book and Candle, which elects its members from 
upperclassmen majoring or minoring in foreign language. 


; OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 

Other semi-social or special interest groups maintained by the 
students include the following organizations: The “OQ” Club, made up 
of men who have won a varsity letter in a major sport; Press Club ; 
Dial-Laurean, women’s literary society ; Cosmopolitan Club; Varron- 
ian, library club; Art Club; Philosophy Club; Chemistry Club; Wo- 
men’s Athletic Association; Occidental Players ; and Pre-Medical Club. 
The Occidental Student Church is organized for the promotion of 
religious interests. The Freshman women and Sophomore women have 
organizations which promote campus activity and service. 


Social organizations for both men and women are in existence 
on the campus. The men’s organizations are the fraternities of Alpha 
Tau Omega, Phi Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon and Kappa 
Sigma. The women’s groups are: Off-Campus Women, Alpha Sorority, 
Beta Phi Delta, Delta Omicron Tau, Gamma Kappa Theta, Kappa 
Epsilon Chi and Zeta Tau Zeta. 


OCCIDENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
(Organized 1894) 


Every person who has completed at least one semester of under- 
graduate work at Occidental College is entitled to membership in the 
Occidental Alumni Association upon graduation of his class. Grad- 
uate students who have completed a year of work at the College 
are also eligible for membership in the Association. The Association, 
which is under the direction of the Alumni Council, seeks to con- 
tribute to the upbuilding of Occidental and to strengthen the bond 
which exists between the College and its former students. It pub- 
lishes a magazine, “The Occidental Alumnus,” which has five issues per 
year. Local Occidental Alumni Clubs are organized in several different 
communities. One member of the Board of Trustees is elected each 
year by the Alumni Association to serve for a term of three years 
and the interests of the College and the Alumni Association are more 
closely integrated through this representation. 


The Occidental Alumni Association is a member of the American 
Alumni Council through which it has contact with the activities of 
similar groups throughout the country. 


Part II 
ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


REGISTRATION 


Registration booklets are issued at the beginning of each semes- 
ter to all students entitled to register for that semester. Upon com- 
pletion of the procedure outlined therein the booklet is approved by 
the student’s adviser and countersigned by the Comptroller and the 
Registrar. The student is then given a certificate of registration 
showing the courses for which he is enrolled. Students previously 
matriculated who fail to register at the appointed time and all students 
who fail to return registration booklets on the day they are issued 
will be charged a fee of one dollar for each day of delay. 


SPUDYSLISTS 


Each student at the time of registration must select with the 
signed approval of his official adviser the course of study which he 
intends to pursue. All courses for which college credit is desired 
must appear on this study-list. No student will be admitted to any 
classes or exercises of the College except as authorized by his cer- 
tificate of registration and study-list. 


In making their study-lists lower division and special students 
may be advised by any member of the Committee on Registration. 
As soon as selection has been made of the group or department in 
which a student is chiefly interested or intends to do his major 
work, advice should be sought from the committee of advisers for 
this proposed major subject. 


Students interested in obtaining a teachers’ credential must con- 
sult the head of the School of Education before beginning the work 
of the upper division. 


During the first week of a semester a student may change his 
study-list without fee through formal petition approved by his ad- 
viser, by the instructors whose courses are involved, and by the 
Registrar. A fee of two dollars is charged for each change after the 
first Friday of the semester. No course may be entered after the 
second Friday of the semester, nor may a course be discontinued after 
the fourth Friday of the semester without incurring a grade of failure. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is measured in 
terms of full-courses and half-courses. No student may register for 
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less than three full-courses, or equivalent, in any semester without 
special permission. The maximum program for freshmen is four 
subjects (either full-courses or half-courses) during each semester.* 
No sophomore normally will be allowed to take more than five sub- 
jects in any one semester.* These subjects may be distributed as 
follows: four full-courses and one half-course, three full-courses and 
two half-courses, or two full-courses and three half-courses. In the 
upper division no student may register, without special permission, 
for more than four full-courses and one half-course or three full- 
courses and three half-courses. Required physical education activity 
courses and work in applied music, subject to the limitations outlined 
on page 115-116, may be taken in addition to the maximum study-list 
limits outlined above. 


If a student’s record at the end of a semester indicates any un- 
finished work or scholastic deficiencies his maximum program for the 
following semester will be limited to one half-course less than that 
normally permitted a student in his classification. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations are held regularly at the close of each semester and 
are-required of all students. Mid-semester examinations may also be 
‘required as a partial basis for mid-semester reports. Failure to take 
or to pass any regular, mid-semester, or other course examinations 
will result in such deficiencies and disqualifications as instructors may 
impose. A fee of one dollar is charged for an examination given at 
an irregular time or to make up a deficiency. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 


A student’s scholastic standing is indicated by the following 
grades: A, excellent; B, good; GC, fair: D, barely passing; Inc., in- 
complete; Con., Condition; F, Failure. 


An Incomplete (Inc.) indicates that although the work done is 
of passing grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished be- 
cause of illness or for some other reason over which the student has 
no control. This grade is given only with the written permission of 
the Dean of the Faculty. An Incomplete may be removed in such 
manner as the instructor may determine. 


A Condition (Con.) indicates that the work is not of passing grade 
but that the deficiency may be removed by an examination or through 
some other method approved by the instructor. If removed, no higher 
grade than D may be given. No condition may be removed within 
two weeks after the close of the semester in which it was incurred. 


*Exceptions may be made in lower division programs which include a half-course 
in creative art. For further information consult the Registrar or the head of the 
Department of Art. 
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When a Condition or Failure is given, the instructor is required 
to file with the Dean of the Faculty a written statement, explaining 
the reason for the grade. In the case of a Condition, this statement 


must include also an outline of the additional work required to re- 
move the Condition. 


A Condition or an Incomplete becomes a Failure if not removed 
within one calendar year of the date on which it was incurred. 


Students registered for graduate credit in those courses for which 
graduate credit may be obtained toward either the General Secondary 
Credential or the degree of Master of Arts may be given one of two 
grades: “P,” indicating satisfactory graduate work, or “F,” indicating 
failing or unsatisfactory graduate work. Graduate students regis- 
tered in other courses are graded in accordance with the regular 
erading system for undergraduates. In exceptional cases a graduate 
student’s grade may be deferred (Def.) by the instructor in charge of 
the course. Where this is done a grade of “P” must be filed within 
one year in order to receive credit for the course. 


GRADE POINTS 


The grade point system is used to indicate the standard of scholar- 
ship of the student. Under this system grade points are assigned for 
each course according to the following scale: Six grade points per 
half-course for a grade of A; four grade points per half-course for 
a grade of B; two grade points per half-course for a srade ‘Ois CaaaING 
grade points are allowed for a grade of D. For each Condition or 
Failure, two grade points per half-course are deducted. A student’s 
grade point average is determined by dividing the total number of 
grade points which he receives at the end of a semester by twice the 
number of half-courses for which he was registered during that 
semester. 


An Incomplete is not taken into account in estimating this aver- 
age. Upon the removal either of an Incomplete or a Condition, how- 
ever, the student’s permanent record is changed to show the resultant 
grade point average. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


To be in regular standing a student must maintain a grade point 
average of not less than 1.00. Failure to attain such an average at 
the end of a semester entails the following penalties for the ensuing 
semester: (a) for a grade point average of less than 1.00 but not 
below 0.70—warning; (b) for a grade point average below 0.70— 
probation. A student on warning who fails to maintain a grade point 
average of 1.00 during the following semester is placed on probation. 
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The program of a student on warning or on probation or whose 
record for the previous semester shows an Incomplete, Condition or 
Failure, is limited to one half-course less than that normally permitted 
a student in his classification. 


A student who is passing in less than two and one-half semester 
full-courses, or equivalent, at the end of a semester or a student on 
probation who fails to attain a grade point average of 1.00 for the 
following semester is subject to disqualification. 


A student whose general scholastic record is unsatisfactory may 
be placed on probation or disqualified at any time by the Faculty 
Committee on Student Conduct and Scholarship. ‘ 


All first disqualifications are for one semester. During this 
period the student’s record will not be transferred with honorable 
dismissal. No credit will be given by Occidental College for work 
completed at another institution by a student who has been disquali- 
fied. After an absence of one semester a student who has been dis- 
qualified may be reinstated with the consent of the Dean of the 
Faculty. Under normal conditions a second disqualification is per- 
manent. All disqualifications become a part of the student’s perman- 
ent record. 


A minimum grade point average of 1.00 for a student’s entire course 
is required for graduation. Standards of scholarship in major and 
minor subjects are stated under the rules governing majors and 
minors. 


Reports on the scholastic standing of each student are made near 
the middle and at the close of each semester. The mid-semester re- 
ports, however, do not become a permanent part of the student’s 
record. 


ATTENDANCE 


In general, the College requires regular attendance of students 
at classes and at chapel and assembly exercises. Specific rules gov- 
erning attendance and outlining the penalties imposed for absences 
are published with the schedule of classes at the beginning of each 
semester. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


With the consent of the Dean of the Faculty, and upon appli- 
cation to the Registrar, a student in good standing who finds it 
necessary to withdraw from the College may be granted leave of 
absence or honorable dismissal. A student who discontinues his 
work without complying with these requirements receives Failures 
for all courses in which he was registered at the time of withdrawing 
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from college, loses his privilege of re-registration and forfeits his 
right to honorable dismissal. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


The class in which a student is to be ranked is determined as 
follows: 


FRESHMAN: The meeting in full of all entrance requirements as 
outlined on pages 16-18. 


SopHomorE: The completion of a minimum of seven semester 
full-courses, or equivalent. E 


Junior: The completion of a minimum of fifteen semester full- — 
courses, or equivalent, and satisfaction of the lower division require- 
ments outlined on pages 45-47. 


Senior: The completion of a minimum of twenty-two semester 
full-courses and one semester half-course, or equivalent. 


PLAN OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


The regular undergraduate course normally extends through four 
academic years and leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The first 
two years of the course are intended to provide a comprehensive but 
sound foundation in the subjects which generally are considered es- 
sential to a liberal education. During the last two years of his course 
a student devotes himself largely to more intensive study in the par- 
ticular major subject or field of his choice. 


The curriculum of Occidental College is organized into seven 
groups of inter-related departments, and opporunity is offered for 
upper division concentration in the broader fields afforded by group 
majors as well as in the work of individual departments. These seven 
groups are as follows: I. ENGLISH AND SPEECH; II. FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGES: Classical Languages, French, German, Italian, and Spanish; 
III. SOCIAL SCIENCES: Economics and Sociology, History and Political 
Science; IV. NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS: Biology, Chem- 
istry, Geology, Physics, Mathematics, v. EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION AND PSYCHOLOGY ; VI. PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION ; VII. FINE ARTS: 
Art, Music, Library Instruction. Detailed information concerning thé 
courses of instruction offered within the several groups will be found in 
the current catalogue. 


The work of the curriculum of the College is measured in terms 
of full-courses and half-courses. Approximately five-eighths of each 
full-course is spent in regular classroom work, the remaining three- 
eighths in conferences, directed independent study, or laboratory 
work. In each half-course not less than one-fourth of the time is 
spent in conferences, directed independent study, or laboratory work; 
the remainder is regular classroom work. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred upon candidates 
formally recommended by the faculty on the basis of satisfaction of 
the following requirements: 


1. The completion of thirty-one semester full-courses, or equiva- 
lent, of which sixteen normally will be completed in the lower division 
and fifteen in the upper division, including specified requirements. 


Not more than twelve semester full-courses, or equivalent, will 
be credited toward the degree from any one department. Of these, not 
more than four and one-half may be taken in the lower division. 
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2. Attendance at Occidental College during the last two semesters 


of the course, with a minimum program of three full-courses, or equiv- 
alent, per semester distributed as provided for under the requirements 
of the upper division. 


3. The satisfaction of requirements in English Composition. 


4. The completion of three semester half-courses, or equivalent, 


-in Philosophy and Religion. It is recommended that the work be 
divided between the lower and upper divisions. 


5. The completion of two hours per week in a physical educa- 
tion activity course. For women, this requirement is in effect through- 
out each semester of the undergraduate course; for men, the require- 


_ ment includes two hours per week of activity during the four semesters 


of the lower division and the passing of a swimming test. 


6. The completion of a course in the provisions and principles 


of the United States Constitution. (See Page 79). 


7. The attainment of a grade point average of 1.00 or better in 
the candidate’s course as a whole, including the work of his final 
semester. Credit transferred from other institutions must meet this 
requirement but will not be accepted as more than the equivalent of 
a grade point ratio of 1.00 in determining the general course average. 


The candidate must also maintain an otherwise honorable and 
acceptable record, which must be free from all conditions at least 
six weeks before graduation. 


8 The attainment of a satisfactory grade in a final compre- 
hensive examination in the candidate’s major subject. 


THE LOWER DIVISION 


Supplementing general requirements as outlined above, each 
student is expected to complete sixteen semester full-courses, or 
equivalent, before the end of the sophomore year. These courses are 
to be distributed as follows: : 


1. ENGLISH AND SPEECH, three semester full-courses. 

In the freshman year: English 1-2 and Speech 1-2, or substitutes approved 
by the departments on the basis of satisfactory examination of exemption from 
these courses. In the sophomore year: A semester full-course, or equivalent, 
chosen from English 51-54, inclusive. 


2. FOREIGN LANGUAGE, one year full-course. 


In the freshman or sophomore year: A foreign ianguage course numbered 
1-2, 3-4, or above. Students entering with more than two years of high school 
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credit in one foreign language may complete this requirement by taking a 
semester full-course numbered 4 or above. 


3. SOCIAL SCIENCE, three semester full-courses. 


In the freshman year: History and Political Science 1-2. In the sophomore 
year: Economics 1. | 


4, NATURAL SCIENCES, one year full-course. 


In the freshman or sophomore year: Either (1) Biology 3-4; (2) Chemistry 
11-12 or 13-14; (3) Geology 11-12; (4) Physics 01-02 or 1-2. 


5. HYGIENE, one semester half-course. 


In the sophomore year: Physical Education 60. This requirement may also 
be satisfied by (1) an examination of exemption prior to the beginning of the 
junior year; (2) completion of Biology 51 and Biology 113; (3) completion of 
a minor in Biology. 


6. PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION, one to three semester half-courses, or 
equivalent. 


In the freshman and/or sophomore year: One half-course in the Literature 
of the Bible chosen from Religion 1-22, inclusive; the remainder chosen from 
courses in Philosophy and Religion approved toward fulfillment of this require- 
ment (see page 105) 


7. LIMITED ELECTIVE, one semester full-course, or equivalent. 


In the freshman or sophomore year :* Either (1) Psychology 1; (2) Philos- 
ophy 25-26; (3) Mathematics; a full-course chosen from Mathematics 1-10, 
inclusive; (4) Art 1-2; (5) Music 1-2; or (6) Art 1 and Music 1 taken con- 
currently. 


8. FREE ELECTIVES, three to four semester full-courses, or equiva- 
lent, and one semester half-course. 


In the freshman and sophomore years: To be chosen from courses which 
establish prerequisites for the student’s proposed major subject or which best 
suit his individual needs and interests. 


As early in the lower division as possible, every student should 
determine the major and minor he later wishes to pursue, in order 
that the necessary prerequisites may be included in his program of 
lower division studies. When a major subject has been chosen, the 
student should consult with the committee of advisers within his 
chosen group concerning his subsequent course of study. 


*In exceptional cases, on the basis of formal petitions approved by the 
student’s adviser and the head of the Foreign Language department, a language 
taken in high school may be repeated in college with full credit. 


*It is recommended that at least a half-course of the requirement in Philos- 
ophy and Religion be deferred until the student is registered in the upper division. 


ak that sophomore standing is prerequisite to Psychology 1 and Philosophy 
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On recommendation of major advisers and with the approval of 
instructors in courses concerned, sophomores meeting in full the 
lower division requirements may petition the Faculty Committee on 
Classification for permission to include upper division courses in 
their programs of study. Credit so established may be accepted 
toward upper division requirements. 


THE UPPER DIVISION 


The upper division covers the work of the junior and senior years, 
normally amounting to fifteen semester full-courses, or equivalent. 
Except in the case of students transferring from other institutions 
or those who have been granted formal permission to defer certain 
requirements, a candidate for the degree is not registered in the upper 
division until he has met all of the specific requirements of the lower 
division. 

Supplementing general requirements for the degree as outlined on 
preceding pages, the following specific requirements are to be com- 
pleted in the upper division. 


1. The completion of a minimum of thirteen and one-half sem- 
ester full-courses, or equivalent, after the student has entered the 
upper division, provided this work completes the total required for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


2. The completion of a minimum of ten semester full-courses, 
or equivalent, of upper division work, including major and minor 
requirements. 


3. The completion of courses in Philosophy and Religion, in 
addition to those taken in the lower division, sufficient to satisfy the 
total requirement of three semester half-courses, or equivalent. (See 
page 105 for information concerning courses approved toward ful- 
fillment of this requirement). 


MAJOR AND MINOR REQUIREMENTS 


Upon entering the work of the upper division, each student must 
select as the field in which he proposes to do intensive study either 
a group major or a departmental major and a departmental minor 
chosen from two separate departments. From the time of such 
selection the student’s program will be supervised by an adviser or 
a committee of advisers within his chosen field. Double majors (one 
in each of two groups or within the same group) are permitted, sub- 
ject to approval of the Dean of the Faculty. 


Complete information regarding the major and minor require- 
ments of each group and department is published under Courses of 
Instruction, in the current catalogue. 
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The following regulations relate to the administration of all groups 
and departments, under the general supervision of the Dean of the 
Faculty: 


1. A departmental major consists of not less than five nor more 
than six semester full-courses, or equivalent, in thé upper division. 
A departmental minor consists of not less than two and one-half nor 
more than three semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper 
division. Courses required in excess of the above minima may be 
specified wholly or partly from related departments. 


A group major consists of not less than seven nor more than eight 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division. 


2. A student transferring from another institution who is granted 
senior standing must include in his year’s program of studies a 
minimum equivalent to four and one-half semester full-courses of 
upper division work, at least three of which must be in his major 
subject. 


3. Regular major courses must be pursued in each of three 
semesters, including the last two. Students are advised to continue 
the work of the major group or department throughout all semesters 
of the upper division. 


4. Each group establishes its standard of scholarship require- 
ments for majors and minors. This standard may be higher than 
that required for graduation but may not exceed a grade point aver- 
age of 1.50. In general, students who fail to attain a grade point 
average of 1.00 in lower division courses of any department will not 
be accepted by that department as majors or minors. The recom- 
mendation of the major group is necessary for graduation. Each 
group is required to report delinquent scholarship of its major students 
to the Dean of the Faculty at the close of each semester. 


9. A change in the choice of a major, after the student has en- 
tered the upper division, may be made only with the permission of 
the Dean of the Faculty and the consent of the groups or departments 
concerned. A change in a minor may be made with the consent of 
the major group or department and the Dean of the Faculty. 


6. A student finding it necessary to change his major subject 
because of unsatisfactory scholarship in that subject may be placed 
on probation. Unsatisfactory scholarship in the new major may lead 
to his disqualification from the College. 


7. Each group or department requires of 2 major student in the 
second semester of the senior year a comprehensive final examina- 
tion in the major field or subject. This examination may be either 
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written or oral and is conducted by a specia: committee, one mem- 
ber of which may be from outside the student’s major group or de- 
partment. This committee decides whether the student has passed 
the examination and determines his grade. The grade is filed at the 
Registrar's office and becomes a part of the student’s permanent 
college record. A student who fails to pass his comprehensive ex- 
amination may not take a second examination within six weeks after 
the date of failure unless special consideration is recommended by his 
major group or department. 


Students who take comprehensive examinations must also take 
final course examinations in all subjects except their majors. 


8. All students completing a departmental major in Education 
must also complete a major for graduation from Groups I-IV or 
VI-VII. This second major consists of not more than five semester 
full courses, or equivalent, in a subject which offers suitable pre- 
paration for public school teaching. Students completing a depart- 
mental major in Physical Education must complete a minor of not 
less than three full-courses, or equivalent, from Groups I-IV or 


VI-VITI. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


A certain portion of the work of each of the courses at Occi- 
dental College may be pursued in independent study (see page 44). 
An opportunity for a limited amount of completely independent 
study is offered to upper division students through the privilege of 
obtaining credit by examination in the field covered by such study. 
A statement outlining in detail the plan under which independent 
study may be pursued will be found in the class-schedule bulletin 
which is published at the beginning of each semester. Independent 
reading courses are offered also in some departments. Information 
concerning these courses may be found under Courses of Instruction, 
pages 60-118, inclusive. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL’ COURSES 


The plan of undergraduate study at Occidental College empha- 
sizes a liberal education of the type which is generally recognized as 
desirable preparation for all professional or vocational fields. Op- 
portunity is afforded, however, for flexibility sufficient to develop 
programs suited to students’ individual needs and to provide for the 
subjects which are specified by various professional schools as a 
-basis for graduate study. Each student who is looking forward to 
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entering any of the professions or vocations indicated below should 
consult the special advisers as designated throughout his entire course: 


Business or. Commerce. jo YOUNG 
Fnginéering 00g ee aces KIRKPATRICK 
Government Services... LENTZ 
Journalism and. Writing... ee STELTER 
Dawe Se ee McKELveEy 
Library. oe McCoy 
Medicine 2.5 ies attnneiadiidinioie SELLE 
Ministry and Religious Education... isc. ODELL 
MUSIC oe teen le ere HARTLEY 
Nursing ie ci oo a rr FIELD 
Physical Education, Coaching) > a Tries, Hopcpon 
Social Work. Day 
cle hel gp eee tn iting et ES SINCLAIR 


Students who do not have a well-defined vocational objective and 
those who wish a general liberal arts course may confer with any 
member of the Committee on Registration concerning their lower 
division course of study and: with their major advisers concerning 
upper division work in their particular interest. 


The courses of study suggested below are offered as tentative 
guides, and counsel should be sought from special advisers regarding 
individual programs. In all cases students are expected to fulfill the 
general degree requirements as outlined on pages 44-49, but the 
choice of subjects to meet these requirements may vary considerably, 
as indicated below, according to the objective which the student has 
in view in planning his program. 


BUSINESS OR COMMERCE: A major in Commerce and Finance is 
offered in the Department of Economics for students who wish to 
- develop a background for business as a vocational field. Such students 
should include within the framework of general requirements for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts (see pages 44-49) the following courses 
as lower division electives: Economics 2 (Principles and Problems) 
and Economics 5-6 (Accounting). Upper division courses suggested 
for majors in this field are outlined on pages 74-75. | 


ENGINEERING: Students contemplating entering professional 
courses in Engineering after the completion of their work at Occi- 
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dental College should major in the department most closely related 
to their interests. Specifically recommended courses as outlined be- 
low should be included in the work taken to meet the general re- 
quirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts (see pages 44-49). 
French or German is recommended to meet the foreign language 
requirement, also Economics beyond the minimum of Economics 1 
is desirable for students interested in any phase of engineering. 


For Chemical Engineering: Major in Chemistry. Course should 
include Chemistry 13-14, 101-102, 103-104, 105-106, 115; Mathematics 
5-6; Physics 1-2, 103-104, 110, 119. 


For Civil Engineering: Major in Mathematics or Physics. Course 
should include Mathematics 5-6, 103, 105; Physics 1-2, 103, 104, 110, 
119. : 


For Electrical and Mechanical Engineering: Major in Physics. 
Course should include Mathematics 5-6, 101, 102, 103, Physics 1-2, 
103-104, 105-106, 110, 119. 3 


For Mining and Petroleum Engineering: Major in Geology. 
Course should include Geology 11-12, 13-14, 111-112, 115-116, 117- 
118, 119; Chemistry 11-12, 103-104; Physics 1-2. 


_ Students contemplating Engineering as a profession should have 
taken Chemistry, Physics, Elementary Algebra and Plane Geometry 
in high school. Their courses in college should be planned in close 
consultation with their major departments, in which work should 
begin in the freshman year. 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE: Students preparing for work in the service 
of federal, state or local government should include Economics 2 in 
their lower division electives (see general requirements for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, pages 44-49). Such students should include in 
their upper division work the following courses: History and Political 
Science 152 (Government in the United States) 157 (Problems of 
Political Control), 159-160 (Public Administration and Personnel), 
163-164 (Local Government and Administration) ; Economics 105-106 
(Public Finance and Economics of Government) and 119-120 (Statis- 
tics). 


Students contemplating the American Foreign Service as a career 
should include in their upper division work courses in History and 
Political Science 151 (Government and Politics in Europe), 155 
(International Relations), 156 (Problems of American Foreign 
Policy), 161 (Commercial Law), 105-106 (History of the United 
States), and Economics 101-102 (Money, Banking, International Trade 
and Finance). A working knowledge of at least one foreign language 
is also necessary. 
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It is essential that each student work out a program with his 
special adviser as early as possible to fit his particular needs. 


JOURNALISM AND WritING: See Department of English, page 61. 


Law: Completion of a four-year program of undergraduate work 
is recommended as a basis for admission to most of the first class 
law schools, although a few of them will accept students on the basis 
of a minimum of three years of liberal arts college work. In com- 
pleting the general requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree 
(see pages 44-49) students interested in preparing for subsequent 
professional work in Law should place special emphasis on the Social 
Sciences. Economics 2 (Principles and Problems), Speech 4 (Public 
Speaking) and Philosophy 25 (Logic) should be included in the 
electives of the lower division. In the upper division such courses as 
may be recommended by the student’s special adviser should be com- 
pleted in Economics, History and Political Science and other subjects. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE: For students who expect to become librarians 
a broad preparation in English, Social Science and Modern Lan- 
guages is particularly desirable and a knowledge of the Natural 
Sciences is helpful. No special major is recommended and students 
should therefore select for this more thorough study some field of real 
interest. Requirements for admission to most of the graduate schools 
accredited by the American Library Association include at least a 
year each of French and German and the ability to type with a 
fair degree of accuracy and speed. Other requirements will be met 
through completion of the work outlined by Occidental College for - 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts (see pages 44-49). 


In California a special credential in librarianship is required of 
high school librarians. Candidates for this credential must include 
in their undergraduate work courses in Education required for the 
general secondary credential with the exception of practice teaching. 


Mepic1NE: Students who plan to go to medical school are advised 
to include in their high school programs the following subjects: 
English, three years; German or French, two years in one language ; 
Algebra, one and one-half years; Geometry, one year; Trigonometry, 
one-half year; Chemistry, one year ; and electives including preferably 
Physics, Biology or additional foreign language. 


The mathematical and physical sciences are being increasingly 
recommended by medical schools as prerequisites for admission and 
pre-medical students are advised, therefore, to elect courses in these 
subjects whenever possible. Although students following a _ pre- 
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medical course are expected to fulfill all lower division requirements 
by the end of the sophomore year, certain of these requirements may 
be deferred to the upper division on recommendation of the special 
adviser. A group major for students preparing for medicine will be 
found outlined on page 83. 


The student is advised to complete the four-year course whenever 
possible before applying for entrance to a medical school. Upon 
petition to the Faculty Committee on Classification, permission may 
be granted to substitute the first year of the course in a Class A 
School of Medicine in lieu of the fourth year of the regular course 
for the A.B. degree, but this privilege will be extended only to students 
who have satisfactorily completed the first three years of their course 
at Occidental College. A student granted permission to make this 
substitution for his fourth year will be required to take a special 
comprehensive examination in his major subject at the end of his 
third year of work at Occidental College. 


MINISTRY AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: Consult special adviser for 
courses best suited to individual interests and needs. See Department 
of Philosophy and Religion, page 105. 


Nurses’ course: Requirements for admission to many of the 
accredited schools of nursing can be completed by good students 
within two years of work at Occidental College. The requirements 
of the professional schools vary, however, and if a candidate has 
chosen the school of nursing in which she ultimately wishes to enroll, 
that school should be consulted concerning its specific requirements 
for entrance. In some instances it may be necessary to supplement 
the work taken at Occidental by summer session courses elsewhere 
to meet specific requirements of the professional schools not included 
in the Occidental College curriculum. 


It is highly recommended that the four-year program leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts be completed before entering the pro- 
fessional school, since students with such a background are more 
adequately prepared for leadership in the field of nursing. It is 
possible, however, through a combination of three years of work at 
Occidental and completion of the three-year course in an accredited 
school of nursing to qualify for the Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Occidental College at the end of the course. Where this is done, 
the student must meet all of the requirements for the degree as out- 
lined on pages 44-49 with the exception that undistributed credit equiva- 
lent to seven and one-half semester courses, five of which may be 
counted as of the upper division, will be granted for the work of the 
hospital school. In some departments of the College the specific 
requirements for the major may be reduced by a maximum of two 
and one-half semester courses on the basis of the work completed 
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in the professional school. A special comprehensive examination in 
her major subject must be passed at the end of her third year by each 
pre-nursing student who wishes to qualify for a degree under this plan. 


Within the framework of the general requirements for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts the following specific courses must be included: 
Biology 3-4 (General), 51 and 51L (Human Anatomy), 113 (Physi- 
ology), 126 (Bacteriology) ; Chemistry 11-12 (General) ; Psychology 1 
(Introductory). 


Music: See School of Education, pages 122-124, and Department 
of Music, page 112. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, COACHING: See School of Education, 
pages 122-124, and Department of Physical Education, page 100. 


SOCIAL work: A major in Sociology is offered in the Department 
of Economics and Sociology for students who are interested in obtain- 
ing a background for subsequent training in the field of social work. 
Such students should include Economics 2 in the elective work of the 
lower division (see general requirements for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts as outlined on pages 44-49). Courses suggested for a major 
in Sociology are outlined on paged 75. 


TEACHING: See School of Education, pages 122-124. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Graduate study is under the general direction of the Graduate 
Committee, which determines the requirements for admission to 
graduate standing, authorizes the courses offered for graduate credit 
in the several groups of departments, and specifies the requirements 
for the degree of Master of Arts. This Committee passes upon cre- 
dentials of applicants for admission, receives and passes upon de- 
partmental recommendations regarding graduate students and nomi- 
nates candidates for the degree of Master of Arts. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


An applicant who holds a Bachelor of Arts degree from a col- 
lege or university approved by the Association of American Univer- 
sities is eligible for admission to graduate standing at Occidental 
College. In exceptional cases other persons of maturity and suf- 
ficient attainments may be admitted to graduate courses. Formal 
applications for admission and official transcripts of all academic 
records must be filed with the Registrar of the College perferably 
at least two weeks before the beginning of the semester in which the 
applicant seeks admission. Applications from students not previous- 
ly matriculated at Occidental College must be accompanied by an 
application fee of two dollars; this fee is non-refundable if for any 
reason the applicant does not enter the College. 


Admission to graduate standing does not in itself establish 
candidacy for an advanced degree, or for a teaching credential, re- 
quirements for which are stated hereinafter in detail. 


A specific date for graduate registration is designated each sem- 
ester on the college calendar and all graduate students are expected 
to register formally on that date. Registration booklets will be 
issued at the office of the Registrar only to graduate students whose 
applications and credentials have been approved by the Graduate 
Committee. These booklets must be completed and filed with the 
Registrar on the same day they are issued. A special fee of $1.00 
is charged for each day that registration is delayed. No student 
“may register for graduate study after the third Saturday of any 
semester. 


Every graduate student is admitted subject to such general regu- 
lations of the College as are not altered by those of the Graduate 
Committee. 
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SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


Graduate Students who seek the recommendation of the College 
for a California General Secondary Credential are required to pur- 
sue their study under the direction of the head of the Department 
of Education and must have their programs approved by him. An 
outline of professional requirements for the credential may be found 
in this catalogue under the statement of the School of Education 


(pages 122-124). 


In addition to courses in Education as outlined by the head of 
that department, each candidate for the secondary credential is re- 
quired to take graduate course work in his academic major or minor 
and to pass final comprehensive examination in his major subject. 
These requirements, however, may be met by transfers of satisfactory 
records from other institutions. On recommendation of his major 
adviser a candidate for the secondary credential who is a graduate 
of Occidental College may be excused from comprehensive examin- 
ation in his major subject provided he already has passed satis- 
factorily a comprehensive examination in this subject within two 
years previous to the time of completion of requirements for his 


credential. 


Graduate course work may be pursued in the departments of 
Biology, Economics, English, History and Political Science, and Psy- 
chology, which offer graduate majors toward the degree of Master of 
Arts*. Certain other departments of the College, although not in a 
position to offer graduate majors, give a limited number of courses for 
which graduate credit may be established in meeting requirements for 
the secondary credential. These departments are: Chemistry, Classical 
Languages, German, French, Spanish, Mathematics, Music, Physical 
Education, and Physics. 


The program of each applicant for the secondary credential must 
be approved both by the head of the Department of Education and 
by the heads of the student’s academic major and minor departments. 
At the beginning of the semester in which he proposes to complete 
work for the credential, the student must apply to the Graduate Com- 
mittee for approval of his candidacy. This approval will be granted 
only if the applicant is recommended by the heads of the de- 
partments concerned on the basis of fulfilment of professional re- 
quirements for the credential, mastery of major subject, and general 
fitness for teaching. Two copies of an outline of graduate work 
completed and proposed must be filed with the application for approy- 
al of candidacy for the credential. 


*See page 123 concerning. majors and minors for General Secondary 
Credential. 
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Students who are candidates both for a teaching credential and 
for the degree of Master of Arts must declare their primary objec- 
tive when filing application for admission to graduate standing, and 
in case of conflict between requirements for the credential and for 
the degree, those for the primary objective as stated shall take prece- 
dence over other requirements. The attention of graduate students 
is called to the fact that it is not possible to complete requirements 
for both the teaching credential and the advanced degree within one 
academic year. 


MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


A limited number of candidates may be accepted each year for 
work toward the degree of Master of Arts in those departments which 
specifically offer graduate courses of instruction. No new candi- 
dates may be accepted in any given year as graduate majors in de- 
partments other than those designated in the current catalogue for 
that year. 7 


During the academic year 1942-43 graduate majors toward the 
degree of Master of Arts will be offered in the departments of Biol- 
ogy, English, History and Political Science, and Psychology. Credit 
may be allowed also toward this advanced degree for certain courses 
from other departments as stated in departmental announcements con- 
cerning graduate work. No credit will be granted, however, toward 
this degree for any courses taken before the student has received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon candidates 
formally recommended by the faculty on the basis of approval (a). 
by the candidate’s major adviser, (b) by the Graduate Committee 
and (c) by the Dean of the Faculty, and satisfaction of the following 
requirements: 


1. The completion of an approved undergraduate course in 
studies preliminary to those which the student intends to pursue in 
his graduate work. Additional undergraduate courses may be re- 
quired if in the judgment of the major adviser and the Graduate 
Committee the student’s undergraduate work does not form sufficient 
unified basis for graduate study. 


2. The completion of three year full-courses, or equivalent, of 
graduate credit at Occidental College, one-half of which shall be 
in major subject courses numbered 200 or above. 


3. The satisfactory completion of a program of graduate studies 
approved by (a) the head of the department in which the student 
is taking a graduate major, (b) the Graduate Committee, and (c) 
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the Dean of the Faculty. A minimum of one-half of a student’s 
graduate work must be completed in a, single major department. 
The remainder may be chosen in related work in other departments 
in such a way as to form a consistent plan of study. The work in 
any one department may be partly or wholly made up of research 
or special study carried on under the direction of or with the criti- 
cism and approval of the department. 


A student seeking to obtain the degree of Master of Arts must 
consult the head of the department in which he wishes to pursue a 
graduate major and under his direction must prepare a preliminary 
program of courses leading to the degree. 


Course work may be distributed according to whatever plan may 
best meet the needs of each individual student provided all of the 
work required for the degree, including both course work and thesis, 
shall be completed within a period of four calendar years. Because 
of the emphasis placed on the quality of graduate work, however, 
not more than three full-courses, or equivalent, may be taken in any 
one semester by a student who is or who expects subsequently to 
become a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts. 


Every candidate for the advanced degree is required to re-register 
at Occidental College at the beginning of each semester so long as 
any portion of the degree requirements, including thesis, is in process 
of fulfillment, until the degree shall have been awarded or the candi- 
date shall have formally withdrawn from the College. A special 
form may be secured from the Registrar’s office for registration with- 
out fee during any semesters in which the candidate seeks no credit 
toward the degree. 


At the beginning of the semester in which he proposes to com- 
plete course work for the advanced degree, the student must apply 
to the Graduate Committee for approval of his candidacy for the 
degree of Master of Arts. This approval will be given only if the 
previous graduate work of the student has been satisfactory in the 
judgment of (a) his major adviser, (b) the Graduate Committee, 
and (c) the Dean of the Faculty, and if his candidacy is fully recom- 
mended by the head of his graduate major department on the basis 
of fulfillment of all requirements for the advanced degree. Two 
copies of an outline of graduate work completed and of additional 
work proposed shall be filed with the application for approval of 
candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts. 


4. The passing of a final comprehensive examination in the 
candidate’s graduate major subject. 


5. The completion of a thesis on a subject approved by the 
major adviser under whose direction the work must be done. Credit 
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equivalent to a semester full-course will be allowed for the thesis 
toward the degree of Master of Arts. The head of the candidate’s 
major department must approve the subject matter and extent of 
the thesis, and must recommend it in its final form to the Graduate 
Committee at least four weeks before commencement. The thesis 
shall then be passed upon by the Graduate Committee. No candi- 
date will be recommended for the degree whose.thesis has not been 
accepted and approved by this Committee and by the Dean of the 
Faculty. If accepted by the Committee, two typewritten copies of 
the thesis in approved form must be deposited with the College 
Librarian two weeks before commencement, together with a fee of 
$5.00 to cover the cost of binding. 


6. Under each department of study will be found a statement 
of specific requirements for a graduate major in that department. 
No student may continue to major in a subject who has forfeited 
the approval of the department. 


7. Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must have met 
the requirements of the Act of the California State Legislature re- 
garding a course in American Institutions. (See History and Politi- 


cal Science 2, 105-106, 152 and 153). 


GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Three scholarships valued at $225.00 each are available to can- 
didates for the degree of Master of Arts. The Robert Grant Martin 
Scholarship is offered only to majors in English; the other two 
scholarships are open to candidates from all departments offering 
graduate majors toward the advanced degree. Application for these 
scholarships should be made to the Graduate Committee or to the 
Registrar on or before June Ist. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The courses of instruction offered by Occidental College are listed 
on the following pages alphabetically according to departments within 
their respective groups as follows: 


GROUP I—ENGLISH AND SPEECH. 

GROUP II—FOREIGN LANGUAGES: Classical Languages, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish. 

GROUP III—SOCIAL SCIENCES: Economics and Sociology, History 
and Political Science. 

GROUP IV—-NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS: Biology, Chem- 
istry, Geology, Mathematics, Physics. 

GROUP V—EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY. 

GROUP VI—PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 

GROUP VII—FINE ARTS: Art, Music, Library Instruction. 


Lower division courses are numbered 1 to 99; upper division 
courses, 100 to 199; graduate courses, 200 and above. L added to a 
number denotes a laboratory or field course. A laboratory period 
is based upon two hours of laboratory or related work. Hyphenated 
numbers, as 1-2, indicate a year course. Though it is generally 
intended that such a course will be taken throughout the year, a stu- 
dent may receive credit for either semester without the other unless — 
the course is designated “Throughout the year only.” Consent of 
the instructor is prerequisite to entering any hyphenated course in 
the second semester. 


The work of the curriculum of Occidental College is measured in 
terms of full-courses and half-courses (see page 44). For purposes 
of transfer to other institutions, a full-course may be considered four 
semester units; a half-course, two semester units. 


Classes normally meet only from Monday to Friday, inclusive. 
Saturday trips off the campus are required in connection with certain 
courses, however, and where so required must be taken by the student 
at his own expense as part of the regular work of the course. 


It is expected that all courses listed herein will be offered during 
the academic year 1942-43 unless there is included in the description 
of any particular course a statement to the contrary. Any subsequent 
changes either in course offerings or in faculty will be announced in 
the schedule of classes which is published at the beginning of each 
semester and which may be obtained upon request. 


Any undergraduate course for which fewer than five students are 
enrolled at the beginning of a semester may be withdrawn. 
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Group I 
ENGLISH AND SPEECH 


The English and Speech Group offers election of such integrated 
courses from the two departments as may best serve the professional 
and cultural needs of the individual student. 


GROUP MAjoR: A minimum of four year full-courses, or equiva- 
lent, of upper division work chosen from such courses as may be 
advised in each individual case by the group committee of advisers. 
The major ordinarily will include the following courses: English 
101, 121-122 or 124, 130, 139, 145-146, and additional work from 
courses 121-168; Speech 101, 121, 153-154 or 156, 157, 158, and 
additional work from courses 100-190. 


Prerequisite: Four and one-half semester full-courses, or equiva- 
lent, of lower division work within the group. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJorS: Offered in English and in Speech. 
DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in English and in Speech. 


ENGLISH 


PROFESSOR STELTER ProFessor Houston 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CROISSANT ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ESPEY 
Dr. WortHam, Instructor 


The Department of English offers courses which give (1) train- 
ing in the use of the English language as a medium of expression, 
practical and artistic; (2) opportunity for study in the general field 
of English literature, its important types and periods, and its cultural 
relationships as they contribute to a knowledge and appreciation of 
literature; (3) specific preparation for teachers of English; (4) a 
fundamental cultural background for subsequent preparation or ex- 
perience in various vocations and professions, as Journalism, Creative 
Writing, Library Work, the Law, the Ministry, and such other pro- 
fessions as might profit from a general training in this field. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
in the upper division; six semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the 
upper division for students seeking the recommendation of the de- 
partment for graduate work or for a General Secondary Credential. 
A major should ordinarily include English.101, 121-122 or 124, 130 or 
132 and 128, 139 or 153C, 145 or 146, a course in Modern Literature 
(151-2, 153) and additional work from courses 110-256. Speech 121 
and 175-176 are accepted as major work. Speech 151, or its equiva- 
lent and English 110 are recommended to all majors in the depart- 
ment seeking a teacher’s credential. All students majoring in the de- 
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partment, especially those who expect to pursue graduate work in 
English, should equip themselves with a reading knowledge of one or 
more foreign languages. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: For graduation, two and one-half semes- 


| 


ter full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division; three semester 
full-courses, or equivalent, for students who seek the recommenda- | 


tion of the department for graduate work or for a teaching Credential. 


| 
| 


A+ minor ordinarily should include work from courses 101, 130 or 


132, 139, 145 or 146, 151-152 or 153. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: ‘Courses 1-2 and 51-52, or 


equivalents. 


GRADUATE MAJOR FOR DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS: Of the three 
year full-courses required for the degree (see the general require- 


ments for the degree of Master of Arts, page 57), a minimum of | 
one-half must be taken in courses numbered 200 or above, including - 


two graduate seminars, graduate year-courses, or equivalents. Eng- 
lish 121-122 and a reading knowledge of one foreign language are 
required. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION: All candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, the degree of Master of Arts, or the Secondary — 
Teacher’s Credential, majoring in the department, shall take a com- 
prehensive examination covering the general field of English litera- 
ture. Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts shall also take an 


examination covering the field of the thesis. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


A. ESSENTIALS OF COMPOSITION 


Required in connection with course 1-2, or subsequently for graduation of all 
students whose work in any department shows deficiency in the essentials of 
composition. A fee of five to ten dollars is charged for the course. Either 
semester (no credit). 


1-2. ENGLISH COMPOSITION THE STAFF 


Introductory course. Given in connection with Speech 1-2. Required for 
graduation and prerequisite, completed or in progress, to all other courses in 
the department. Application may be made for examination for exemption 
from the course. Full course, throughout the year. 


51-52. HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE . THE STAFF 


A. A thorough survey; advised for students who intend to. major or minor 
in the group or department. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 completed or in progress. 
Full-course, throughout the year. Either half may be taken separately in either 
semester. 


B. A briefer course with attention to types. Prerequisite: Course 1-2, com- 
pleted or in progress. Half course, throughout the year. 
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53-54. INTRODUCTION TO THE NOVEL HOUSTON 


An introductory study of the novel as a type. Prerequisite: Course 1-2, com- 
pleted or in progress. Full-course one semester or half-course, throughout the 
year. 


61-62. JOURNALISM WORTHAM 


News writing. Prerequisite: Course 1-2, completed or in progress. Half- 
course, throughout the year. Either semester may be taken separately. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 1-2, two semester 
full-courses from lower division courses numbered above 50, or 
equivalents. 


101. ADVANCED COMPOSITION THE STAFF 


The theory and practice of: 
A—Narrative and descriptive writing. 
B—Expository writing. 
C—Argumentation. (See Speech 121). 
D—tThe informal essay. 
E—Critical writing. 
F—Short story writing. 
G—Versification. 
H—Radio Writing. (See Speech 175-176). 
One of the types is offered each semester. Open to advanced sophomores. Half- 
course, either semester. 


110. ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


A survey based on historical principles. Intended primarily for teachers of 
English. Half-course, second semester. 


121-122. oLD ENGLISH ESPEY 


Elements of Old English grammar, with readings; survey of the literature of 
the period and the history of the language. Required for the Master of Arts 
degree. Half-course, throughout the year only. Graduate students may elect 
as full-course. 

124. THE PERIOD OF CHAUCER ESPEY, STELTER 


The life and times of Chaucer; readings principally in the Canterbury Tales 
and in Troilus and Criseyde; survey of Middle English grammar and literature. 
Full-course, second semester, or half-course, throughout the year. 


128. DEVELOPMENT OF THE DRAMA WORTHAM 
From the beginnings in miracles, moralities and interludes, with. emphasis on 
the Elizabethan epoch, exclusive of Shakespeare. Half-course, first semester. 


129. ELIZABETHAN PROSE AND POETRY WORTHAM 
A survey of the non-dramatic literature of the English Renaissance, with chief 

attention to Spenser. Half-course, first semester. 

130. SHAKESPEARE STELTER 


Reading of the principal work of Shakespeare; his dramatic art; theatrical 
and social background of the period. Full-course, first semester. 
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132. SHAKESPEARE STELTER 


Intensive study of two plays. Half-course, second semester of alternate years. 


£5: MILTON AND THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY STELTER 
The life and times of Milton; his poetry and most important prose; the 

poetry and prose of the period. Full-course, first semester. 

136. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY HOUSTON 
The background, the literary movements, and the major poets and prose 

writers of the period. Full-course, second semester. 

137. THE ROMANTIC PERIOD STELTER 


The rise of romanticism; Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats; 
other writers of verse and prose of the period (1780-1832). Full-course, second 
semester. 


139. THE ENGLISH NOVEL HOUSTON 


The development of the English novel to the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. Full-course, either semester. 


144. THE VICTORIAN PERIOD 


A survey of the period (1832-1892), with detailed study of the major writers. 
Full-course, first semester. Not given in 1942-43, 


145-146. AMERICAN LITERATURE CROISSANT 


A general survey of American literature, with a detailed study of important 
writers. Full-course, throughout the year. Either semester may be taken 


separately, 
151-152. conTEMPORARY LITERATURE CROISSANT 


_A survey of English and American literature since 1890, with special atten- 
tion to modern tendencies in (A) Poetry, (B) Drama. Full-course, through- 
out the year. Either semester may be taken separately. 


153. TYPES OF LITERATURE CROISSANT, ESPEY 


Studies in the various types, as the essay, drama, novel, with such limitations 
as are announced in the schedule. Half-course, one semester. 


161-162. ADVANCED JOURNALISM WORTHAM 


Practical studies in journalism. Open to sophomores. Half-course, through- 
out the year. 


167-168. COMPARATIVE LITERATURE HOUSTON 


A study of world classical literature and its influence upon English. Full- 
course, one semester, or half-course throughout the year. 


195-196. INDEPENDENT READING THE STAFF 


Half-course or full-course, throughout the year. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the 
Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, upper 
division Courses 110 and following may be credited as graduate work 
toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of 
Master of Arts. With the consent of the instructor, qualified seniors 
may enroll in graduate courses. 


211-212. SEMINAR THE STAFF 


Subject to be chosen. Half-course or full-course, throughout the year. 


a4 


255-256. LITERARY CRITICISM STELTER 


A study of the chief theories of literary criticism, of poetry, and of the types 
of poetry. Open to seniors. Half-course, throughout the year. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


Equivalent of one semester full-course. 


co S40 Od a 


PROFESSOR LINDSLEY ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FREESTONE 
eee ree Uy Tent A , Instructor 


- Courses in this department are based on the philosophy that 
Speech is an expression of personality traits and is an important 
medium of social adaptation. 


The advanced courses embrace basic principles and practice in 
the fields of public speaking, interpretation of literature, dramatics, 
radio broadcasting, and the teaching of speech. Course work is 
supplemented by extra-curricular activity in debating, oratory, ex- 
tempore speaking, dramatic reading, play production and radio. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
in the upper division, including Course 135. Major students should do 
an assigned amount of extra-curriculum work. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Three semester full-courses, or equiva- 
lent, including Course 135, in the upper division. | 


Students of advanced standing who are interested in drama may 
receive credit equivalent to one and one-half semester full-courses 
toward the degree of Bachelor of Arts through satisfactory completion 
of the summer session course of the Pasadena Community Playhouse 
School of the Theatre. Properly qualified graduate students-may re- 
ceive similar credit for this course toward the General Secondary 
Credential. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH | THE STAFF | 
Training in the basic skills requisite to effective oral communication of ideas. | 


Given in connection with English 1-2. A recording fee of $1.00 per semester is 
charged in connection with this course. Full-course, throughout the year. 


| 


3. ORAL READING | FREESTONE | 
The elementary principles of reading. Techniques of impression; techniques | 


of expression. Assimilation and expression of thought and feeling. Prerequmsite: 
Course 1-2. Half-course first semester. 


4. PUBLIC SPEAKING FREESTONE | 
The selection, organization and extempore presentation of original subject — 


matter. Prerequisite: Course 1-2. Half-course, second semester. 


5. ORAL ARGUMENTATION LINDSLEY | 


The nature of reasoned discourse. Elementary techniques in the analysis, 
organization and presentation of evidence and factual subject matter. Pre- 
requisite: Course 1-2. Half-course, first semester. 


6. VOCABULARY STUDY FREESTONE 


English words and their background. Word roots, stems, prefixes, suffixes, 
synonyms, antonyms. Extensive use of thesaurus and dictionary. Half-course, 
second semester. 


11. INTRODUCTION TO THE THEATRE. 


A survey of theatre forms and techniques aimed at an appreciation of the 
theatre as a synthesis of the arts and an expression of fundamental human 
problems. Open to all students and prerequisite to all upper division courses 
in dramatics. Half-course, either semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. SPEECH AS PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT LINDSLEY 


Study and analysis of speech habits in the light of social backgrounds. The 
relation of speech to personality traits. Modification of speech behavior. 
Recommended particularly for candidates for teachers’ credentials. Half-course, 
second semester. 


101. ADVANCED PUBLIC SPEAKING LINDSLEY 


(A) The principles of unity, sequence and movement applied to oral dis- 
course. Emphasis on subject matter, ideas and comprehensive synthesis of 
materials. (B) Platform technique and the principles of rhetorical style in 
ak ye Prerequisite: Course 4. Full-course, first semester. Not given im 


121. PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC DISCUSSION AND DEBATE LINDSLEY 


Propaganda techniques im social control. Applied logic: reasoning, fallacies, 
refutation. Prerequisite: Course 5. Half-course, first semester. 
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122. PERSUASION LINDSLEY 


A study of the nature of response. Analysis of special audience types and 
the psychological forces that affect human conduct. How to arouse interest, 
hold attention and win response. Prerequisite: Course 101 or 121. Full-course, 
second semester. 


130. INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATE AND ORATORY LINDSLEY 


Subject to the recommendation of the department special credit may be 
earned by participation in extra-curriculum contests in debate and public speak- 
ing. The credit is earned throughout the year and is awarded on petition from 
the individual students at the end of the second semester. Not more than one 
semester half-course of credit may be granted in any one year. 


135. SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND APPLIED PHONETICS FREESTONE 


An intensive course for advanced students in the problems of voice physiology ; 
the dynamics and correction of speech difficulties. Required of Speech majors 
and minors. Half-course, first semester. 


151. ORAL INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE LINDSLEY 


A study of the physical and intellectual basis of expression limited to the 
interpretation of the literary forms of lyric and narrative poetry, the essay, 
short story and drama. Planned especially for English majors. Prerequisite: 
Permission of instructor. Half-course, first semester. 


153-154. TECHNIQUE OF ACTING 


Characterization, pantomine, emotional expression and control. Half-course, 
throughout the year. 


156. DRAMATIC READING LINDSLEY 


The application of aesthetics to the appreciation of literature. The art of 
interpretation as influenced by literary backgrounds. Half-course, second 
semester. 


157. HISTORY OF STAGE PRESENTATION 


An historical survey of the origin and development of the theatre, its social 
functions and significance; a study of various kinds of theatres. Prerequisite: 
Course 11. Full-course, first semester. 


158. PLAY DIRECTION 


An analysis of the problems of a director with particular emphasis on educa- 
tional dramatics. The choice of a play, methods of casting and rehearsal. The 
relation of the theatre to the community. The organization and business man- 
agement of the amateur dramatic group. Capable students are assigned to 
practical problems in college productions. Prerequisite: Course 157.  Full- 
course, second semester. 


159-160. DRAMATIC REHEARSAL AND PERFORMANCE 


Subject to the recommendation of the department, special credit may be earned 
by participation in the public presentation of plays. The credit is earned through- 
out the year and is awarded on petition from individual students at the end of 
the second semester. Prerequisite: Course 11. Not more than one semester 
half-course of credit may be granted in any one year. 
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171-172. RADIO BROADCASTING LINDSLEY 


Historical survey of commercial and educational broadcasting. Study of the 
possibilities of radio as a social and educational force. Practical experience in 
program planning, script writing, production and direction, and in microphone 
technique. A recording fee of $1.00 per semester is charged in connection with 
this course. Enrollment limited. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. Half- 
course, throughout the year. 


173-174. RADIO PRODUCTION AND DIRECTION LINDSLEY 


A practical course in the problems incident to the actual broadcasting of radio 
programs. For advanced students only. Enrollment limited. Prerequisite: 
Course 171-172. Half-course, throughout the year. 


175-176. RADIO WRITING LINDSLEY 


All types of radio continuity: commercial, dramatic, descriptive, variety. 
Primary emphasis on dialogue script. Prerequisite: Permission of the instruc- 
tor. Half-course, throughout the year. 


190. TEACHING SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL THE STAFF 


An analysis of the speech training program in the secondary school. Aims 
and methods in Speech. Lectures, discussions, demonstrations. Half-course, 
second semester of alternate years. 


Group II 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES— 


The courses offered in foreign languages are designed to give a 
basic knowledge of language, literature and culture. The work of 
the first two years places emphasis upon the acquisition of a reading 
knowledge of the language studied. The upper division courses in. 
modern languages also offer an opportunity to gain a reasonable 
mastery of the written and spoken language. 


GROUP Major: A minimum of seven semester full-courses, or 
equivalent, of upper division work in such courses as may be advised 
in each individual case by the group committee of advisers. 


DEPARTMENTAL Majors: Offered in Classical Languages, French, 
German, Spanish. The minimum requirement for a major is five 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, of upper division work (includ- 
ing, in modern languages, Course 101-102). 
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A comprehensive examination covering the major field of study 
will be required at the end of the senior year of students majoring 
within this group. Such students should include in their preparation 
the appropriate one of the following group of courses: French 103- 
104 and 105-106, German 103-104 and 105-106, Spanish 103-104, 
105-106 and 107-108. i 


DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Classical Languages, French, 
German, Spanish. The minimum requirement for a minor is two and 
one-half semester full-courses, or equivalent, of upper division work. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Course 3-4. 


In all courses except 1-2, credit will be given for the work of either 
semester. 


Students pursuing graduate courses in foreign language, unless 
excused for special reasons, will be required to have a reading knowl- 
edge of both French and German. Students who seek the recom- 
mendation of a foreign language department for a General Secondary 
Credential are expected to complete the requirements of the major 
and a minimum of a year full-course of graduate work. Upon com- 
pletion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and 
the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive 
graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential for French 
103 to 125, inclusive; for Spanish 103 to 125, inclusive; for Ger- 
man 103 to 106, inclusive; and for all upper division courses in 
Classical Languages. | 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


PROFESSOR LOWTHER 


Credit toward a major in this department may be given for His- 
tory and Political Science 101 (Ancient History). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. FIRST YEAR LATIN LOWTHER 


The fundamentals of grammar and extensive reading of easy narrative. Full- 
course, throughout the year only, in alternate years. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE LATIN LOWTHER 


A play of Plautus or Terence and selections from Vergil’s Aeneid. In the 
first semester some attention will be given to a review of the elements of Latin 
grammar. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or equivalent. Full-course, throughout the 
year. — 
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51-52. FIRST YEAR GREEK LOWTHER 


The fundamentals of grammar and reading of selections from Xenophon or 
the Gospels. Full-course, throughout the year only, in alternate years. Not given 
in 1942-43. 


UPPER. DIVISION COURSES 


Course 3-4, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all upper division courses in the 
department. 


101-102. LATIN LITERATURE LOWTHER 


Selections will be read from one of the following groups each semester: 
Latin Comedy (Plautus and Terence). 


Lyric and Elegiac Poetry (Horace, Catullus, Propertius, Tibullus 
and Ovid). 


Cicero and Pliny. 
Juvenal and Martial. 


Historians of the Republic and of the Empire (Sallust, Livy, Sue- 
tonius and Tacitus). 


ee iets 


Full-course, throughout the year. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


ProFESSOR LOWTHER Proressor BICKLEY PROFESSOR BELL 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR TAYLOR ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR NIVON 
FRENCH 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. ELEMENTARY FRENCH THE STAFF 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple French, writing, 
conversation, dictation. Full-course, throughout the year only. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH THE STAFF 


Readings from modern French novelists, dramatists and poets, grammar re- 
view, composition, conversation, collateral reading. This course aims to en- 
able students to read modern French with ease, and to write simple prose cor- 
rectly. A recording fee of $1.00 per semester is charged in connection with this 
course. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school French. Students 
entering with more than two years of high school French will be expected to 
take French 4. Full-course, throughout the year. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, and for 
courses above 102 the ability to understand spoken French. 


101-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION NIVON 


Intensive exercises in oral and written French, critical study of syntax, re- 
ports and discussions on periodicals and on collateral reading. This course aims 
to give a mastery of spoken French. Full-course, throughout the year. 


103-104. SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE TO THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY NIVON 


Literature of the Old French period and of the Renaissance; the formation 
of the “Classic Ideal’; the theatre of Corneille, Moliére and Racine; the 
philosophers, scientists, encyclopedists, with special attention to Montesquieu, 
Voltaire and Rousseau; the decline of Classicism, the beginnings of Romanti- 
cism. Attention of students taking this course is called to English 136 and 137. 
Full-course, throughout the year im alternate years. 


105-106. MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE NIVON 


The development of the drama in France from the time of Scribe to the 
present; the novel and short story, with some attention to the lyric and to 
literary criticism. Special consideration will be given to the following authors: 
Victor Hugo, Balzac, Zola, Alphonse Daudet and Anatole France. Full-course, 
throughout the year in alternate years. Not given in 1942-43. 


125. FRENCH PRONUNCIATION NIVON 


A study of French phonetics based upon the standard manuals. Required 
of candidates for the secondary credential offering French as a major or minor. 
A recording fee of $1.00 per semester is charged in connection with this course. 
Half-course, first semester. 


GERMAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. ELEMENTARY GERMAN TAYLOR 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple German, composi- 
tion, conversation. Full-course, throughout the year only. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN TAYLOR 


Reading of modern German prose and poetry, granimar review, composition, 
conversation, collateral reading. A recording fee of $1.00 per semester is 
charged in connection with this course. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years 
of high school German. Students entering with more than two years of high 
school German will be expected to take German 4. Full-course, throughout the 
year. 


5-6. SCIENTIFIC GERMAN TAYLOR 

Rapid reading of scientific German for students specializing in science. 
Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school German. Half-course, 
throughout the year. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent. 


101-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION TAYLOR 


For students wishing to improve their knowledge of spoken German. Full- 
course, throughout the year. 


103-104. suRVEY OF GERMAN LITERATURE TAYLOR 

Reading of representative works in prose, poetry and drama from the earliest 
times to the present. Full-course, throughout the year in alternate years. 
105-106. GoETHE’sS FAUST TAYLOR 


Reading of Part I entire and of selections from Part II. Lectures on the 
origin and development of the Faust legend and its treatment in literature. 
Full-course, throughout the year in alternate years. Not given in 1942-43. 


ITALIAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. ELEMENTARY ITALIAN LOWTHER 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple prose, composition, 
conversation. Full-course, throughout the year only. 


SPANISH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. ELEMENTARY SPANISH THE STAFF 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple Spanish, writing, 
idioms, conversation. Full-course, throughout the year only. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH THE STAFF 


Readings from modern Spanish novelists, dramatists and poets, grammar 
review, composition, conversation, collateral reading. A recording fee of $1.00 
per semester is charged in connection with this course. Prerequisite: Course 
1-2 or two years of high school Spanish. Students entering with more than two 
years of high school Spanish will be expected to take Spanish 4. Full-course, 
throughout the year. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, and for 
courses above 102 the ability to understand spoken Spanish. 


101-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION BELL 


Intensive exercises in oral and written Spanish, critical study of syntax, 
reports and discussions on periodicals and on collateral reading. This course 
aims to give a mastery of spoken Spanish. Full-course, throughout the year. 
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103-104. SPANISH LITERATURE OF THE GOLDEN AGE BICKLEY 


The rise of the drama in Spain, with study of the chief dramatists of the 
Siglo de Oro, especially Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molina, Alarcon and Calderon, 
and their influence on foreign dramatists. Types of the novel in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, with special attention to the picaresque novel and 
to Cervantes; historians and explorers. Full-course, throughout the year im 
alternate years. Not given in 1942-43. 


105-106. MODERN SPANISH LITERATURE BICKLEY 


The development of the drama in Spain from the neo-classical period to the 
present, with some attention to lyric poetry. The novel, short story, essay and 
literary criticism during the nineteenth century; the “Generation of ’98” and 
contemporary authors. Special attention will be given to the following: Juan 
Valera, Pérez Galdés, Palacio Valdés, Blasco Ibafiez, Pio Baroja and Rubén 
Dario. Full-course, throughout the year in alternate years. Not given in 1941- 
42. 


107-108. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE BICKLEY 


A survey of the more important Spanish-American authors and their works 
from the time of the Conquest through the first quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Full-course, throughout the year. 


125. SPANISH PRONUNCIATION BICKLEY 


A study of phonetics based upon the work of Navarro Tomas, with some at- 
tention to Spanish-American pronunciation. Required of candidates for the 
secondary credential offering Spanish as a major or minor. A recording fee of 
$1.00 per semester is charged in connection with this course. Half-course second 
semester. 
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Group IIT 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Departments of Economics and Sociology and of History 
and Political Science provide a foundation for understanding the 
social life of the modern world. Through the social science major, 
students have the opportunity to familiarize themselves with the out- 
standing social phenomena of the present and the past. 


GROUP MAjJoR: A minimum of four year full-courses, or equiva- 
lent, of upper division work in such courses as may be advised in 
each individual case by the group committee of advisers and includ- 
ing the following: Economics 101 (Money and Banking) ; Economics 
154 (Social Control and Progress) ; Modern European History ; Inter- 
national Affairs. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJoRS: Offered in Economics and Sociology, 
and in History and Political Science. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Economics and Sociology, 
and in History and Political Science. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


PRroFESsorR Younc* PROFESSOR Day 
ASSOCIATE PRoressor HANDSAKER Mr. Dunn, INSTRUCTOR 
By Special Appointment: Mr. Korntc 


The Department of Economics and Sociology aims to acquaint 
the student with the development and nature of economic and social 
systems, their organization, institutions and functioning, and offers 
courses which aid in the understanding of fundamental economic and 
social principles. Opportunity is offered for three types of majors in 
this department: (1) Economics for those students who desire a 
broad knowledge of this subject; (2) Economics emphasizing Com- 
merce and Finance for those interested in developing a background 
for business; and (3) Sociology. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN ECONOMICS: Three year full-courses, 
or equivalent, in the upper division, including Economics 101-102, 
119 and 132. Not more than one semester full-course may be chosen 
from Economics 150-165, inclusive. 


Prerequisite to the major in Economics: Economics 1-2 and 2: 


COMMERCE AND FINANCE: Students specializing in this field 
should choose in addition to prerequisites and required Courses 101- 
102, 119 and 132, the remaining upper division work from the follow- 
ing courses: Economics 103-148, inclusive ; History and Political 

*On leave as Chief Economic Analyst, Division of International Economy, The 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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Science 162 (Elementary Jurisprudence) and History and Political 
Science 161 (Commercial Law). Mathematics 11 (Mathematics ot 
Finance) is recommended as a lower division elective. 


Prerequisite to the major in Commerce and Finance. Economics 


1-2 and 5-6. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN ECONOMIcs: A minimum of three 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division in courses 
100-150, including Economics 101. 


Prerequisite to the minor in Economics: Economics 1-2. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN socioLocy: ‘Three year full-courses, or 
equivalent, in the upper division, including Economics 105, 119, 151 
and 154. Additional courses may be chosen from Economics 101-102, 
123, 124, 132-165, inclusive; and any one of the following: Psy- 
chology 123 (Social Psychology); Religion 154 (Christianity and 
Social Problems). 


Prerequisite to the major in Sociology: Economics 1-2. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN socroLocy: A minimum of three semes- 
ter full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division, including Econ- 
omics 151-152. Additional courses may be chosen from the above 
list of those available for credit toward a major in this subject, with 
the exception of Religion 154. 


Prerequisite to the minor in Sociology: Economics 1-2. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF ECONOMICS THE STAFF 


An introductory course dealing with fundamental principles of economics 
and modern economic problems. First semester required of all lower division 
students. Prerequisite: sophomore standing. Full-course, throughout the year. 


5-6. PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING 


A study of accounting principles and methods. Accounts, records and pro- 
cedure for the average business as conducted by a sole proprietorship, a part- 
nership or a corporation. Analysis of financial statements and elements of 
cost accounting, auditing and budgeting. Problems. A special fee of $1.00 per 
semester is charged in connection with this course. Full-course, throughout the 
year, including laboratory. 


9. ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY DAY 


_A study of the location of raw materials and their significance to trade and 
industry. Economic conditions and cultural achievements of regions and peoples. 
Open to freshmen and sophomores. Half-course, each semester. 
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12. ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF THE CONSUMER HANDSAKER AND STAF 


A study of practical consumers’ problems. Consideration is given to invest 
ments, consumer credit, insurance, home ownership, and the buying of food 
clothing and other consumer goods. Prerequisite, Economics 1. Half-course 
second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 1-2 and junior standing. 


101-102. MONEY, BANKING, INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
AND FINANCE 


A study of the principles of money, credit, banking, price movements, and 
financial organization. Particular attention is given to banking and currency 
conditions in the United States. The second semester deals especially with 
the theoretical bases of foreign trade, international payments and currency rela- 
tionships, methods of foreign trade, tariff policies and trade restrictions. Full- 
course, throughout the year. 


105-106. PUBLIC FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 
OF GOVERNMENT ; 


A study of the financial and economic activities of government, including 
taxation, public expenditures and social welfare. The second semester deals 
particularly with the relations of government to industry, including problems 
of railroads and public utilities. Full-course, throughout the year. 


109-110. cCcoRPORATION FINANCE AND 
INVESTMENTS KOENIG 


A study of the organization and financial policies of business enterprises, 
discussing the corporate form, promotion, sources of capital, expansion, failure, 
reorganization of corporations, and the position of the corporation in the social 
system. The second semester includes an analysis of the various types of in- 
vestments and their adaptability to different classes of purchasers. Half-course, 
throughout the year. - 


117. ECONOMICS OF CONSUMPTION AND MARKETING 


A study of the social, economic and business problems involved in buying, 
selling and distributing commodities. Flalf-course, first semester. Not given 
in 1942-43. 


119-120. statistics 


The collection, organization, analysis and presentation of economic data; 
the determination of types, averages, index numbers and trends; graphic pres- 
entation. No special knowledge of mathematics required. A special fee of two 
dollars is charged in connection with the first semester of this course. FulJ- 
course first semester, half-course second semester, including laboratory. 


123-124. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


_ A study of the economic history of Europe, with special reference to the 
industrial revolution, the factory system and labor conditions; the evolution 
of the United States from an agrarian to an industrialized nation, and the part 
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layed by commerce, transportation, finance, labor and government. Open to 
sophomores. Half-course, throughout the year. Either semester may be taken 
separately. 


132. ADVANCED ECONOMIC THEORY 


A course designed to present a thorough analysis of the theoretical principles 
of economics and a survey of the economic system. The course includes recent 
developments in economic analysis dealing with such problems as_business- 
cycles, monopolistic competition and economic planning. Full-course, second 
semester. 


140. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICIES 


A survey of international economic policies, including mercantilism, liberal- 
ism, the open door, commercial treaties, population growth, and economic ex- 
pansion of advanced countries over backward countries. Half-course, first 
semester. Not given in 1942-43. 


147-148. LABOR AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS HANDSAKER 


A study of the problems of labor including wages, hours, health, accidents, 
unemployment, child labor, social insurance, labor legislation and personnel 
problems; proposed solutions for these problems offered by organized labor, 
employers and government. While some time is given to historical aspects, the 
main emphasis is on current problems, developments and proposals. Full-course, 
throughout the year. 


151-152. ELEMENTS OF SOCIOLOGY ; SOCIAL PROBLEMS DAY 


A study of principles and problems pertaining to human relationships as 
expressed in social groups and institutions. Open to all students of at least 
junior standing, and to sophomores with consent of the department. Full-course, 
throughout the year. 


153. sSocIAL ANTHROPOLOGY DAY 


A study of social origins, of the civilizations of primitive peoples and of the 
development of culture. The course is intended as a general introduction to 
the study of anthropology. Half-course, first semester. 


154. socIAL CONTROL AND PROGRESS . DAY 


A study of the agencies of social control, such as custom, public opinion, 
law, religion, art, ceremony and education; the criteria, measurements and 
goals of social progress. Primarily a sentor course. Full-course, second 
Semester. 


157-158. COMPARATIVE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS DAY 


A comparative study of social institutions and of modern social trends and 
movements with particular attention to the social and industrial revolutions 
in Russia, China, Turkey and India; the bearing of these social influences 
upon international relations. Half-course, throughout the year. Ezther semester 
may be taken separately. 
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162. MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY FREEMAN*, HANDSAKE 


AND STAF 


A course in preparation for marriage including consideration of factors ir 
volved in mate selection, methods of meeting the various problems of marrie 
life, and the planning for children. Given cooperatively by members of th 
faculty and visiting lecturers. Half-course, second semester. 


163-164. FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIAL WORK DA’ 


Underlying principles of contemporary social work; principal types of socia 
work and their practicability; a survey of specific public and private welfar 
agencies. Second semester deals with the techniques of case work; investiga 
tion, analysis and treatment of social problems; study of family case record: 
Half-course, throughout the year. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
With the permission of the department, and upon completion o 
additional work as approved by the Dean of the F aculty and the Com 
mittee on Graduate Study, Courses 101-102 and above may be taker 
by graduate students for credit toward either the General Secondar 
Credential or the degree of Master of Arts. With the consent of thi 
department, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


211-212. SEMINAR IN ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Particular attention is given to fluctuations in economic and business con 
ditions, and to problems related to monetary and credit systems. Half-course 
throughout the year. Not given in 1942-43, 


216. HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT 


A survey of the development of economic science from the forerunners 0: 
the classical school to the present day. Flalf-course, second semester. Not giver 
mm 1942-43, 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 
Equivalent of one semester full-course. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SGip wa 
PRoFESSoR Harpy PROFESSOR CLELANI 
ASSISTANT Proressor McCunr** 
ASSISTANT Proressor McCKELvey ASSISTANT PRoFEsSoR LENT; 
Mr. DumkKE, Instructor 


The courses offered by the Department of History and Politica’ 
Science provide training for the understanding of social organizatior 
in the present and the past. Sound knowledge of the field of history 
and political science is essential to the formation of judgments on 
current conditions in politics and economics. Selected courses in 
this department provide a desirable introduction to specialized train- 
ing in the professions of Law, Public Administration, Diplomacy and 
Foreign Trade. 


*Of the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
**On leave for service in Special Information Division of the Coordinator of 
Information, Washington, D. C. 
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DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN HISTORY: Six semester full-courses, or 
equivalent, in the upper division, at least four of which must be 
from History and Political Science 101-150, inclusive. Two semester 
full-courses, or equivalent, may be elected from History and Politi- 
cal Science 151-200, and/or, subject to the approval of the Depart- 
ment, from Economics and Sociology, Art 111 (Ancient and Medi- 
eval Art), and Philosophy 121 (The Making of the Modern Mind). 
Of the six semester full-courses two must be in the field of European 
History and two in the field of American History. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN HISTORY: Two and one-half semester 
full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division chosen from History 
and Political Science 101-150 inclusive ; three semester full-courses, or 
equivalent, for students who seek the recommendation of the depart- 
ment in connection with teaching or other professional work. Students 
who wish to minor in History are advised to take one course each in 
Ancient or Medieval, Modern European, and American History. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: History and Political Science 
1-2 and Economics 1. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN POLITICAL SCIENCE: Six semester full- 
courses, or equivalent, in the upper division, at least four of which 
must be from History and Political Science 151-190, inclusive. Two 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, may be elected from History 
and Political Science 101-150 and/or, subject to the approval of the 
Department, from Economics and Sociology, and Philosophy 121 
(The Making of the Modern Mind). Of the six semester full-courses 
two should be in the field of International Relations and two in the 
field of Government. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN POLITICAL SCIENCE: Two and one-half 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division chosen from 
History and Political Science 151-190, inclusive; three semester full- 
courses, or equivalent, for students who seek the recommendation 
of the department in connection with teaching or other professional 
work. Of these, one course must be in International Relations and 
one in Government. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: History and Political Science 
1-2 and Economics 1. 


The requirement applying to all candidates for degrees and for 
teachers’ credentials of a course in the provisions and principles of 
the United States Constitution may be met by satisfactory comple- 
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tion of one of the following: History and Political Science 2, 105- 
106; 31525153: ; 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. BRITISH CIVILIZATION CLELAND AND DUMKE 


A survey of the political, social and economic development of England, 
Required of all freshmen. Full-course, first semester. 


2. AMERICAN CIVILIZATION CLELAND AND DUMKE 


A- study of the development of American political, social and economic 
institutions. Required of all freshmen. Full-course, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Three semester full-courses in the social sciences are prerequisite to all upper 
division courses in the department. 


101. ANCIENT HISTORY DUMKE 


A general survey of ancient civilizations, the Orient, Greece and Rome. 
Open to sophomores. Full-course, first semester. 


102. EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES DUMKE 


This course deals with the transformation of European life from the fourth 
to the fifteenth centuries. Open to sophomores. Fuil-course,; second semester. 


103. MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY DUMKE 


A study of modern Europe from the Renaissance through the Napoleonic Era. 
Full-course, first semester. 


104. MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY DUMKE 


A study of modern Europe from 1815 to the present time. Full-course, 
second semester. 


105. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES HARDY 


A study of the political history of the United States from its colonial origin 
through the Civil War. Full-course, first semester. 


106. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES HARDY 


A study of the political history of the United States from 1865 to the present 
time. Full-course, second semester. 


107. THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT AND CALIFORNIA HARDY 


Open to seniors only. Full-course or half-course, first semester. 


108. HISTORY OF MEXICO HARDY 
Half-course, second semester. 
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110. HISTORY OF HISPANIC AMERICA HARDY 


A general survey of the planting of Hispanic Colonial Societies in the New 
World, their attainment of independence, and their modern political, social and 
economic development. Open to sophomores. Full-course, second semester. 


112. THE PACIFIC OCEAN IN HISTORY HARDY 


A study of the Pacific Area, with especial emphasis upon the relations of the 
United States and the Far East. Full-course, second semester. 


147-148. HISTORICAL METHODS AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY FITCH* AND DUMKE 


Studies in historiography or in the problems of method, knowledge and 
philosophy of history. Prerequisite: Consent of the mstructors. Half-course, 
throughout the year. Not given in 1942-43. 


151. GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN EUROPE MC KELVEY 


A comparative, descriptive analysis of the political institutions of certain 
European democracies and dictatorships. Emphasis upon emerging trends and 
upon the dilemmas that give rise to these alternative ways of solving common 
problems. Open to sophomores. Full-course, first semester. 


152. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES MC KELVEY 


An analysis of political institutions and processes in the United States. 
Open to sophomores. Full-course, second semester. : 


153. GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION LENTZ 


A study of the development of the fundamental legal and constitutional 
principles of American Government. Full-course, first semester. 


155. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS MC KELVEY 


A study of the forces of nationalism, imperialism, and international law and 
organization in the nation-state system, together with an analysis of the dynamics 
of contemporary foreign policies. Full-course, first semester. 


156. PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY MC KELVEY 


An analysis of the traditional and present day objectives of American 
diplomacy. Full-course, second semester. 


157. PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL CONTROL MC KELVEY 


An analytical approach to politics “as the study of influence and the influ- 
ential,” emphasizing the devices by which the “few” control the “many,” with 
particular reference to the American scene. Full-course, first semester. 


158. AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES MC KELVEY 


Principles and problems of American political parties, their structure and 
methods; primaries and general elections; special emphasis on parties as social 
institutions for crystallizing public opinion.and translating it into public action. 
Full-course, second semester. 


159. PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC AMINISTRATION LENTZ 


An analysis of the growth of the “American administrative system”; the~place 
of administration in modern government; and an examination of the underlying 
principles of government management at the federal, state and local levels. Full- 
course, first semester. 


* Of the Department of Philosophy. 
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160. PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION LENTZ 


A study of civil service systems and processes in the United States and an 
analysis of public personnel problems, both from the standpoint of the adminis- 
trator and the public employee. Full-course, second semester. 


161. COMMERCIAL LAW LENTZ 
A course dealing with those principles of law which are of value to the 

business man, including Contracts, Agency, Partnership, Corporation, Nego- 

tiable Paper and Sales. Open to sophomores. Half-course, first semester. 


162. ELEMENTARY JURISPRUDENCE LENTZ 

A study of the general principles underlying all municipal and international 
law as stated by leading schools of jurists. Open to sophomores. Half-course, 
second semester. 


163. STATE AND LOCAL GOVERN MENT LENTZ 


A study of the structure and powers of state governments and their local 
subdivisions. Full-course, first semester. 


164. MUNICIPAL MANAGEMENT AND 


PROBLEMS OF CITY PLANNING LENTZ 

A study of the problems and processes involved in the management of municipal 

services. Special emphasis is given to the role of planning in the development 
ot American cities. Full-course, second semester. 


166. LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES LENTZ 

A survey of the composition and character of legislative assemblies in the 
United States, and the processes by which public policy is developed and promul- 
gated at the national, state and local levels of government. Full-course, second 
semester. 


195. INDEPENDENT READING THE STAFF 
Half-course or full-course, either semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 211 or above are open only to graduate students 
and to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion 
of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the 
Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit 
toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of 
Master of Arts for any upper division courses in this department. 


211-212. SEMINAR IN HISTORY HARDY 
Half-course, throughout the year. 


251. SEMINAR IN PUBLIC OPINION MC KELVEY 
Problems of creating public opinion and organizing public action through 
propaganda and pressure groups. Open to seniors. Half-course, first semester. 


252. SEMINAR IN POLITICAL THOUGHT MC KELVEY 

Case studies of the manner in which great political theorists have rationalized 
different schemes for the organizing of governmental power. Open to seniors. 
Half-course, second semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 
Equivalent of one semester full-course. 


Group IV. 
NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS 


The departments of this group offer the usual basic and sequential 
courses in Biology, Chemistry, Geology, and Physics, and in Mathe- 
matics, which is of special aid to the physical sciences. Each of these 
subjects offers its special contribution to general education by reveal- 
ing to man his place in nature. The natural sciences are based on 
observation and classification of matter and phenomena, either naturally 
occurring or artificially contrived. They disclose fundamental prin- 
ciples, promote logical deduction, and apply the scientific method by 
laboratory practice and class room demonstration. 


GRoUP Major: A minimum of eight semester full-courses, or 
equivalent, of upper division work in such courses, in at least three 
departments within the group, as may be advised in each individual 
case. 


SPECIAL GROUP MAJOR FOR STUDENTS PREPARING FOR MEDICINE OR 
RELATED FIELDS: A minimum of eight semester full-courses, or 
equivalent, in the upper division including Chemistry 101-102, 103- 
104; Biology 106 or a substitute approved by the adviser; the re- 
mainder to be chosen with the approval of the student’s adviser from 
Chemistry 105-106, 112; Biology 101, 108, 112, 113, 126, 129-130. 


Prerequisite to the special group major: Chemistry 11-12 or 13-14; 
Biology 3-4; Mathematics 9-10, or equivalent; Physics 1-2; one year 
of college French or German or a substitute approved by the adviser. 

DEPARTMENTAL MAJorS: Offered in Biology, in Chemistry, in 
Geology, in Physics and in Mathematics. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Biology, in Chemistry, in 
Geology, in Physics and in Mathematics. 


BIOLOGY 
ProFESSOR SMILEY PROFESSOR SELLE 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FIELD 


The curriculum in Biology presents the science of life as a whole, 
including both plant and animal forms. On the basis of a lower 
division beginning course which makes a survey of the whole science 
of organisms, each upper division course is concerned with some 
special area of the general field. Provision is made through sequences 
of upper division courses to give the student a more complete knowl- 
edge of the entire field or to provide for the special needs of those 
preparing for (1) the teaching of Biology in high school, (2) admis- 
sion to medical school, (3) admission to nursing school. 
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DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN BIOLOGY: Five semester full-courses and 
one semester half-course, or equivalent, in the upper division, includ- 
ing Course 212. 


The major in Biology makes provision for three groups of 
students: 


1. Those desiring a comprehensive course in the general field are 
advised to include in their major the following courses: Biology 101, 
103, 104, 113 and 126. | 


2. Those desiring to concentrate in the field of Botany should 
complete Biology 6 in the lower division and should include in their 
major Biology 102, 103, 104, 126, and some individual investigation 
in the senior year (Biology 129-130). 


3. Those desiring to concentrate in the field of Zoology should 
include in their major one course chosen from Biology 104, 105, 117, 
118, or 126, and some individual study and/or investigation in the 
senior year (Biology 129-130); the remainder to be selected from 
the following courses: Biology 101, 101A, 103, 106, 107-116 inclusive. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN BIOLOGY: A minimum of two and one- 
half semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Biology 3-4 and entrance 
Chemistry or equivalents. 


Fees of $2.50 per laboratory period in lower division courses and 
$5.00 per laboratory period in upper division courses are charged for 
work in this department. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


3-4. GENERAL BIOLOGY THE STAFF 


A course concerned with the fundamental facts of life as shown by plants 
and animals, including the essentials of organic structure, physiology, and clas- 
sification, and the relation of plants and animals to human welfare. The labo- 
ratory work requires study of selected types of animals and plants. This 
course or its equivalent required for majors in the department and for those 
preparing for medicine or nursing. Full-course, throughout the year (2 lectures 
and 2 laboratory periods). 


5. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: 
ANIMAL LIFE SELLE 


The habits, life histories and economic importance of the more common 
insects, birds and mammals of this area. Half-course, first semester (1 lecture 
and 1 laboratory or field trip). 
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6. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: 
PLANTS AND PLANT COMMUNITIES SMILEY 
Field, laboratory and herbarium studies of the native plants of the Los 


Angeles region and adjacent areas. Half-course, second semester (2 laboratory 
periods). 


51. HUMAN ANATOMY FIELD 


A descriptive course in human anatomy supplemented by demonstrations. 
Intended for students in Physical Education and Nursing. A laboratory fee 
of $2.50 is charged for this course. Prerequisite: Biology 3-4 or equivalent. 
Half-course, first semester (2 lectures and 1 demonstration period). 


51L. HUMAN ANATOMY LABORATORY FIELD 


A study of human skeletal and demonstration materials supplemented by 
dissection of the cat. Prerequisite: Biology 51 in progress. Half-course, 
first semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Biology 3-4, or equivalent, 1s prerequisite to all upper division courses in 
Biology, except Course 117-118. 


101. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES FIELD 


A comparative study of the vertebrates. The laboratory consists of a de- 
tailed study of the cat and of numerous skeletal preparations, with demonstra- 
tions of other forms. A knowledge of the shark is presupposed. Full-course, 
first semester (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 


102. ALGAE AND ARCHEGONIATES SMILEY 


A survey of the green cryptogamic plants. Full-course, second semester of 
alternate years (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 


103. INVERTEBRATES SELLE 


Structure, classification, habits, life histories, and economic importance of 
the various groups of the invertebrates. Full-course, first semester of alternate 
years (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). Not given in 1942-43. 


104. sSPERMATOPHYTES SMILEY 


Morphology, taxonomy, geographic distribution and economic importance of 
the seed plants. Full-course, second semester of alternaie years (2 lectures 
and 2 laboratory periods). Not given in 1942-43. 


105. cyToLoGy SMILEY 


Study of cells, their relation to organic structure and biological theory. Full- 
course, first semester of alternate years (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 
Not given in 1942-43. 


106. VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY SELLE 


_Early developmental embryology and organology of the vertebrates, with spe- 
cial reference to the chick, pig and human. Study of whole mounts and serial 
sections. Full-course, second semester (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 
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107. PARASITOLOGY SELLE 


Structure and life history of the animal parasites of man; methods of infec- 
tion and prevention. Half-course, first semester of alternate years. 


108. HISTOLOGY ; SELLE 


Microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs of mammals, with special 
reference to the human. Registration with approval of instructor limited to ten 
students. Full-course, first semester of alternate years (2 lectures and 2 labo- 
ratory periods). 


112. MICROTECHNIQUE SELLE 


Methods of preparing smears, whole mounts, and sections of plant and ani- 
mal tissues. Half-course, second semester (2 laboratory periods). 


113. PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY FIELD 


A study of the functions of the organ-systems of the vertebrates. The labora- 
tory work consists chiefly of experiments on the frog and human. Prerequisite: 
Entrance Chemistry or Chemistry 11-12, completed or in progress; Biology 51, 
or 101 completed or in progress, or permission of instructor. Full-course, first 
semester (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 


114. NUTRITION FIELD 


The fundamental facts concerning dietary factors including the vitamins, 
the physiological effects of these dietary factors upon health and disease at 
all age levels, and an introduction to the research literature of nutrition. 
Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or Chemistry 11-12, completed or in progress. 
Half course, second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1942-43. 


116. GENETICS FIELD 


A study of the principles of heredity in both plants and animals, including 
man. Half-course, second semester. 


117-118. PALEONTOLOGY AND ORGANIC EVOLUTION SMILEY 


Invertebrate paleontology; history of the vertebrates. Prerequisite: Geology 
1/-12 or Biology 3-4. Full-course, first semester (2 lectures and 2 laboratory 
periods); half-course, second semester (2 lectures.) Given in alternate years. 


126. BACTERIOLOGY SMILEY 


Lectures on the bacteria and other micro-organisms with laboratory practice 
in microbiological methods. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or Chemistry 
11-12. Full-course, second semester of alternate years (2 lectures and 2 
laboratory periods). 


129-130. ADVANCED STUDY AND OR LABORATORY THE STAFF 


Supervised individual work. Either semester; not more than two half-courses 
may be counted toward the major. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the 
degree of Master of Arts for Courses 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 108, 
113, 114, 116. Courses 117-118 and 129-130 also may be credited 
toward the secondary credential. With the approval of the instructor 
in charge, courses numbered 200 and above are open to properly 
qualified seniors. 


201-202. RESEARCH 


Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. Hours and credit to 
be arranged; each semester. 


212. SEMINAR FIELD 


Subject: Introduction to Biological Literature. Half-course, second semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


Equivalent of one semester full-course. 


CH EVES TRY: 


PROFESSOR BRANTLEY ASSISTANT PROFESSOR RENFROW 


The Department of Chemistry offers standurd preparation in the 
specialized branches of the subject which lead to engineering, teaching 
and research. To the student preparing for medicine or related pro- 
fessions, Chemistry offers training in the fundamental and special 
fields which have become so basic to these professions. In addition, 
Chemistry offers to the liberal arts student an appreciation and under- 
standing of the discoveries, methods and place of this subject in our 
present civilization. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Six semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
as follows: Courses 103-104, 105-106, one semester half-course from 
117-118, and two semester half-courses, or equivalent, from 111, 112, 
55120. 


Prerequisite to the major: Chemistry 13-14; Mathematics 1, 3, 5-6, 
or equivalents; Physics 1-2, or equivalent; a reading knowledge of 
German. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Three semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
in the upper division, including Chemistry 101, 103, or 105. 


Prerequisite to the minor: Chemistry 13-14. 
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Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may 
be allowed toward the General Secondary Credential for Courses 111, 
WZ, Vio; 71167 120: | 


Fees ot $5.00 per laboratory period are charged for work in this 
department, except that the maximum charge for any one course is 
$10.00. A breakage deposit of five dollars must be made at the be- 
ginning of the year by each student taking a laboratory course in 
Chemistry ; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of 
the course. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES : 


11-12. GENERAL CHEMISTRY THE STAFF 


An introduction to the principles and applications of chemistry. For those 
with or without high school chemistry. (Special provision is made for those 
who have not had high school chemistry). Primarily for students who do not 
intend to specialize in chemistry. Full-course, throughout the year (2 lectures 
and 2 laboratory periods). 


13-14. GENERAL CHEMISTRY THE STAFF 


Lectures and problems on the principles and applications of chemistry, in- 
cluding laboratory practice in General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis. 
(Special provision is made for those who have not had high school chemistry). — 
Prerequisite: High school algebra and geometry. Credit of two full-courses 
and one half-course given on completion of the year’s work (3 lectures and 
2 laboratory periods). 


15. GLASS BLOWING BRANTLEY 


Laboratory instruction in glass blowing. Prerequisite: Consult instructor. 
Half-course, either semester (2 laboratory periods). ; 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


General Chemistry is prerequisite to all upper division courses. Two full 
years of Chemistry 1s prerequisite to Courses 111, 112, 115, 117-118. 


101-102. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 3 RENFROW 


Principles and practice in the general methods of gravimetric, volumetric, 
and electrolytic determinations, with solution of many typical problems. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 2, or equivalent. Open to sophomores. Full-course through- 
out the year (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 


103-104. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY RENFROW 


Lectures and recitations on the aliphatic and aromatic compounds, including 
preparative work and qualitative organic analysis in the laboratory. Credit of 
one full-course for Chemistry 103 only, or two full-courses and one-half course 
on completion of the year’s work (3 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). 
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105-106. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY 


Introduction to Physical Chemical principles. Lectures, problems and labora- 
tory. Prerequisite: Chemistry 101-102; Physics 1-2; Calculus or permission of 
instructor. Full-course, throughout the year (3 lectures and 1 laboratory period). 


111. INTRODUCTORY COLLOID CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY 


An introduction to the principles and applications of Colloid and Surface 
Chemistry, including the study of sols, emulsions, foams and gels. Half-course, 
first semester of alternate years (2 lectures). 


112. BIOCHEMISTRY RENFROW 


Lectures and recitations in the field of Biochemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
103-104. Full-course, second semester. 


115. INDUSTRIAL STOICHIOMETRY BRANTLEY 


Chemical calculations of manufacturing processes. Half-course, first semester 
of alternate years (2 lectures). 


117-118. ADVANCED LABORATORY THE STAFF 


Laboratory instruction to accompany Chemistry 111, 112. Supervised investiga- 
tion by qualified students. Chemistry 103-104 required as prerequisite to work in 
Biochemistry. Not to exceed one half-course per semester (2 laboratory periods). 


120. PRO-SEMINAR THE STAFF 


Subject to be chosen. Prerequisite: Consult instructor. Half-course, second 
semester. 


GEOLOGY 


PROFESSOR SMILEY ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FIX 


Three objectives are sought by the curriculum in Geology: (1) to 
present the natural background to philosophy, history and economics ; 
(2) to give the college student some immediate contact with the 
methods and ideals of science; and (3) to provide the requisite 
training in the upper division for advanced work leading to the 
graduate schools or to professional work involving geologic data and 
methods. 


DEPARTMENTAL Major: Five semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
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and one semester half-course, as follows: Geology 111-112, 115-116, 
117-118, 119 and Biology 117-118. 


Prerequisite to the major: Geology 11-12, 13-14; Chemistry 11-12 
or entrance Chemistry; and Trigonometry. A reading knowledge of 
French and German is recommended. 


A year’s work in college physics is required for unqualified de part-, 
mental recommendation for graduate work in geology. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Three semester full-courses, or equiva- 
lent, chosen from upper division courses in Geology or from Biology 
117-118, to best support the major department. 


Prerequisite to the minor: Geology 11-12. 


Fees of $2.50 per laboratory period in lower division courses 
and $5.00 per laboratory period in upper division courses are charged 
for work in this department. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


11-12. GENERAL GEOLOGY THE STAFF 


Lectures with assigned reading and laboratory work on physical and his- 
torical geology. Full-course, throughout the year only (2 lectures and 2 labora- 
tory periods or field trips). 


13-14. MINERALOGY FIX 


Crystallography and blowpiping; determinative mineralogy. Prerequisite: 
Entrance Chemistry or Chemistry 11-12. Credit of one full-course and one 
half-course given on completion of the year's work, throughout the year only 
(1 lecture and 2 laboratory periods). 


28. MAP READING FIX 


Interpretation of topographic maps and making of simple topographic maps 
with compass and clinometer. Designed to provide basic training for students who 
expect to enter the military forces or civilian defense organizations. Prerequisite: 
approval of instructor. Half-course, each semester (2 laboratory periods). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


111-112. prerroGRAPHY .” FIX 


Determination of minerals in index liquids and in thin sections of rocks 
with the petrographic microscope. Classification of igneous rocks. Prerequisite: 
Geology 11-12 and 13-14. Full-course, first semester (2 lectures and 2 laboratory 
periods); half-course, second semester (2 laboratory periods). 


113-114. GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY OF THE AMERICAS SMILEY — 


Prerequisite: Geology 11-12. Half-course, throughout the year in alternate 
years. Not given in 1942-43. 
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115-116. HISTORICAL GEOLOGY SMILEY 


Prerequisite: Geology 11-12; Biology 117-118 recommended.  Half-course, 
throughout the year in alternate years. Not given in 1942-43. 


117-118. ECONOMIC GEOLOGY FIX 


A review of the geologic deposits of economic importance. Prerequisite: 
Geology 11-12 and 13-14, or permission of the instructor. Half-course, throughout 
the year in alternate years. 


119. FIELD GEOLOGY FIX 


Geologic mapping with compass and plane table. Prerequisite: Geology 
11-12 and 125; Trigonometry. Half-course, second semester of alternate years 
2 laboratory or field periods). Not given in 1942-43. 


120. GEOLOGY AND MINERAL RESOURCES OF 
CALIFORNIA SMILEY 


Prerequisite: Geology 11-12 and 13-14. Half-course, second semester of 
aiternate years. 


123-124. ADVANCED GEOLOGY LABORATORY THE STAFF 


Work on special topics. Prerequisite: Geology 11-12 and upper division stand- 
ing. Hours and credit to be arranged. 


125. STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY FIX 
Study of the structural deformation of the earth, with emphasis on field 


application in study of the features of sedimentary, igneous and metamorphic 
rocks. Prerequisite: Geology 11-12 and 13-14. Half-course, first semester of 
alternate years (2 lectures). Not given in 1942-43. 


195-196. INDEPENDENT READING THE STAFF 


Prerequisite: Geology 11-12 and approval of the department. Not more than 
a semester half-course will be credited toward the major in Geology. 


MATHEMATICS 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ALEXANDER ASSISTANT PROFESSSOR DIECKMANN 


Mathematics is an exact science. The study of mathematics should 
result, therefore, in the development of power rather than in the 
acquisition of facts. The department aims (1) to give a mathe- 
matical background that will permit the student to pursue any of the 
sciences that require mathematics for development and understand- 
ing; (2) to give advanced training for those desiring to teach mathe- 
matics; (3) to offer to all other students the fundamental values of 
mathematics which are to be found in its peculiarly exact and rigorous 
logic, 
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DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
in the upper division, including Course 101-102. : 

DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Two and one-half semester full-courses, 
or equivalent, in the upper division. 

Prerequisite to the major or minor: Trigonometry and Courses 3, 
wo , ; 

Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students 
may receive graduate credit toward the Secondary Credential for 
Mathematics 105, 106, 107 and 112. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
I. PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY DIECKMANN 


Prerequisite: Elementary algebra and plane geometry. Full-course, each 
semester. 


2° COLLEGE ALGEBRA ALEXANDER 


Includes as an introduction an emphasis on the manipulative skills required for 
numerical trigonometry, physics, chemistry and technical fields. Includes also 
logarithms and use of slide rule. Prerequisite: Elementary algebra and plane 
geometry. Full-course, each semester. 


3. PLANE ANALYTIC GEOMETRY DIECKMANN 


Cartesian and polar coordinates; the algebraic geometry of the straight line and 
the conic sections; the general equation of the second degree in cartesian co- 
ordinates. A course preparatory to the calculus. Prerequisite: Elementary alge- 


bra, plane geometry and trigonometry, completed or in progress. Half-course, first 
semester. 


4. SOLID GEOMETRY ALEXANDER 


A course designed to create accurate space intuitions on the part of the student 
and to prepare him for spherical trigonometry and certain aspects of astronomy. 
Prerequisite: Plane geometry. Half-course, each semester. 


5: DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS THE STAFF 


Prerequisite: Trigonometry and Course 3, or equivalent. Full-course, each 
semester. 


6. INTEGRAL CALCULUS DIECKMANN 
Prerequisite: Course 5. Full-course, second semester. 


9-10. INTRODUCTORY MATHEMATICS FOR CHEMISTRY 
AND OTHER SCIENCES ALEXANDER 


A course consisting of a review of arithmetic, instruction in the use of the 
slide-rule and mathematical tables including logarithms. Introduction to 
Algebra, Trigonometry, Analytic Geometry and Calculus. Recommended to 
pre-medical students whose programs are too crowded to take the regular courses 
in these subjects. Half-course, throughout the year. Not given in 1942-43. 


11. MATHEMATICS OF FINANCE DIECKMANN 


A mathematical study of interest, discount, annuities, amortization, depre-. 
ciation, valuation of bonds and life insurance. Prerequisite: One and one-half 
years of high school algebra. Full-course, first semester. Not given in 1942-43. 


12; ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY DIECKMANN 
Prerequisite: A working knowledge of trigonometry. Full-course, first semester. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses for credit toward major or minor: 
Trigonometry and Courses 3, 5, 6. 


101-102. ADVANCED CALCULUS ALEXANDER 


Applications of the calculus to many problems. A study including multiple 
integrals, infinite series, and the elements of function theory. Prerequisite: 
Course 5-6. Full-course, throughout the year. 


103. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS | DIECKMANN 


A study of the nature, meaning, and the solutions of ordinary and partial 
differential equations and the application of differential equations in the solu- 
tion of problems in geometry, mechanics and physics. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. 
Full-course, first semester. 


104. HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS ALEXANDER 


A study of the development of mathematical theory and the relations between 
its various branches, with special attention to modern progress and develop- 
ment. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. Full-course, second semester. Not given tn 
1942-43. 


105. VECTOR ANALYSIS ALEXANDER 


The algebra, geometry, and calculus of vector quantities, with applications to 
mathematical physics. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. Full-course, first semester. 
Not given in 1942-43. 


106. COMPLEX VARIABLES : ALEXANDER 


Complex numbers and their graphical representation. The use of complex 
variables in holomorphic functions, in infinite series, in linear differential 
equations, and in the evaluation of definite integrals. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. 
Full-course, second semester. 


107. THEORY OF EQUATIONS DIECKMANN 


The theory of determinants; the theory, analysis, and solution of higher 
numerical and algebraic equations; applications to constructibility problems in 
geometry. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. Half-course, second semester. 


108. INTRODUCTION TO HIGHER GEOMETRY DIECKMANN 


_Homogeneous codrdinates; the geometries of one, two, three and n dimen- 
sions; transformations. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. Full-course, second semester 
of alternate years. Not given in 1942-43. 


112. NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY DIECKMANN 


The broadened concepts of modern geometry, with special emphasis upon 
their logical and historical development. Prerequisite: Course 5-6. Half-course, 
second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1942-43. 
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PHYSICS 


PROFESSOR KIRKPATRICK* ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR BOLLMAN 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MULDERS 


By Special Appointment: Mr. ANDERMAN 


The Department of Physics offers two general introductory courses, 
either of which may be taken to fulfill the science requirement. The 
first is a comprehensive survey of classical and modern physics for 
students whose primary interests are in other fields. The second pro- 
vides preparation for advanced work in physics and engineering, and 
meets the physics requirement for pre-medical students. A previous 
course in high school physics is a desirable but not required for either 
of these courses. 

In the upper division the aim is to supply a well rounded group 
of advanced courses which comprise as complete a study as can be 
accomplished in the limited time at the student’s disposal, and which 
also provide an adequate preparation for graduate ‘work in physics 
and.engineering for those who intend to continue their studies after 
graduation. 

Advantages accrue to the study of Physics from the proximity of 
the College to the Mount Wilson Observatory, the Griffith Park 
Observatory and Planetarium, and the graduate school of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Three year full-courses, or equivalent, in 
the upper division. 

Prerequisite to the major: Physics 1-2 and Mathematics 5-6, or 
equivalents. 

DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Three semester full-courses, or equiva- 
lent, in the upper division. 

Prerequisite to the minor: Physics 1-2, or equivalent, and Trigo- 
nometry. 

Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students 
may receive graduate credit toward the Secondary Credential for 
Courses 103-124, inclusive. 

Fees of $2.50 per laboratory period in lower division courses and 
$5.00 per laboratory period in upper division courses are charged for 
work in this department. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Entrance Algebra is prerequisite to lower division courses except Physics 
01-02, 51-52 and 61-62. 
01-02. GENERAL PHYSICS BOLLMAN 


A non-technical and relatively non-mathematical introductory course in classi- 
cal and modern physics in which demonstration lectures and experiments play 


*On leave to supervise research in radiation at Massachusetts. Institute of 
Technology. 
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a major part. Primarily for students not majoring in science. Full-course 
throughout the year (2 lectures, 1 laboratory period and 1 quiz period). 


1-2. GENERAL PHYSICS MULDERS 


Mechanics, molecular physics, heat, electricity, sound and light. A general 
course designed as a foundation for subsequent work in physics and engineering. 
This course should be taken by pre-medical students. Full-course, throughout the 
year (2 lectures, 2 problem periods and 1 laboratory period). 


51-52. TECHNICAL DRAWING THE STAFF 


A basic course in the use of instruments, geometric construction, projections 
and principles of dimensioning. The course also includes work in machine 
drawing. Half-course, throughout the year. 


61-62. MACHINE SHOP ANDERMAN 


Theory and practice in the operation of lathes, shapers, milling machine, 
drill presses and grinders. Use of precision measuring instruments. Construc- 
tion of projects and experimental apparatus. Metallurgy and heat treatment 
of steel. Half-course, throughout the year. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Physics 1-2 and Mathematics 5-6 are prerequisite to all upper division courses 
except Physics 107, 109, 116 and 124 for which Physics 1-2 and Trigonometry are 
sufficient preparation. 


103-104. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM BOLLMAN 


A course in the theory of electricity and magnetism, with problems and 
laboratory work illustrating its application to electrical measurement and equip- 
ment. Full-course, throughout the year in alternate years (2 lectures, 2 problem 


periods and 1 laboratory period). 


105-106. optics KIRKPATRICK 


A short review of the principles and applications of geometrical optics, fol- 
lowed by the study of physical optics, which includes the nature of light, the 
measurement of its velocity, and the laws of interference, diffraction and polar-: 
ization. Full-course, throughout the year in alternate years (2 lectures, 2 prob- 
lem periods and 1 laboratory period). Not gwen in 1942-43. 


107. MODERN PHYSICS MULDERS 


An introductory survey of the experimental and theoretical developments and 
trends of modern physics, with particular attention to electron theory, quantum 
theory and atomic structure. Open to sophomores. Full-course, first semester of 
alternate years. 


109. souND BOLLMAN 


Theory of the production of sound. Acoustics of an auditorium. Propaga- 
tion, reflection, refraction and absorption of sound. Practical problems and 
laboratory experiments. Open to sophomores. Full-course, first semester of alter- 
nate years (2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods). Not given in 1942-43. 


110. HEAT RADIATION MULDERS 

Theory of radiation with an introduction to quantum theory and the study 
of specific heats. Problems and a limited number of laboratory exercises relating 
to heat phenomena. Full-course, second semester of alternate years. 
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113-114. ADVANCED PHYSICS LABORATORY STAFF 


Individual experiments or research projects for qualified students. Hours and 
credit to be arranged. Not more than one half-course may be credited toward 
the major. 


116. RADIO BOLLMAN 


A course in the fundamentals of radio. Designed to familiarize the student 
with the underlying theory of radio transmission and the design and construc- 
tion of radio receiving sets and audio amplifiers. Open to sophomores. Full- 
course, second semester. . 


119. MECHANICS MULDERS 

A. study of theoretical mechanics. Laws of motion. Statics, virtual work, 
equilibrium. Elementary hydrodynamics and elasticity. Full-course, first semester 
of alternate years. . 


121-122. INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS BOLLMAN 


An introduction to the application of mathematics to the problems of classical 
physics. Designed to acquaint the student with methods fundamental to ad- 
vanced physical theory. Full-course, throughout the year, in alternate years. 
Not given in 1942-43. 


124. x-rays BOLLMAN 


Historical development of the knowledge and theory of x-rays; modern x-ray 
equipment, technique and applications; fundamentals. underlying physiological 
treatment; modern research problems. Includes demonstrations and visits to 
x-ray laboratories. Open to sophomores. Half-course, second semester of alternate 
years. 
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Group V. 


Ppa a TOIN, (PEYSLCAT EDUCATION 
PoY CHOLOGY 


The departments of Education and Physical Education have as 
their major purpose professional preparation for teaching. The 
courses offered by these departments are, for the most part, those 
indicated by the California State Department of Education as recom- 
mended or required for the various teaching credentials. 


Psychology is of particular value to students who are preparing 
for teaching and to those whose major interests are in fields such 
as the Social Sciences, Philosophy and Religion. It is of value to 
all students in that a study of Psychology enables them to obtain a 
better understanding of themselves and of their fellows. 


GROUP Major: A minimum of seven semester full-courses of 
upper division work in such sequence as may be advised in each 
individual case by the group committee of advisers. 


DEPARTMENTAL Majors: Offered in Education, in Psychology, 
in Physical Education for Men and in Physical Education for Women. 


All students completing a departmental major in Education must 
also complete for graduation a major from Groups I-IV or VI-VII. 
All candidates for an Elementary Teachers’ Credential must com- 
plete a major in a subject which offers suitable preparation for public 
school teaching. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Education, in Psychology, in 
Physical Education for Men and in Physical Education for Women. 


EDUCATION 
PROFESSOR SINCLAIR PROFESSOR STORMZAND 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR rane PROFESSOR SELLE 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR HopcpoNn ASSISTANT PROFESSOR TRIEB 


Among the courses offered by the Department of Education 
several are of a distinctly liberal arts value and should aid students 
in determining more clearly what they are attempting to achieve 
in their general education. 


This department is authorized by the California State Depart- 
ment of Education to recommend properly qualified candidates for 
the following credentials: (1) the General Elementary Credential 
and (2) the Secondary Credentials, including the General Secondary 
Credential and the Special Credentials in Music and in Physical 
Education. For an outline of requirements for these credentials, 
see pages 122-124. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Six semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
in the upper division. 
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DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Three semester full-courses, or equiva- | 


lent, in the upper division. 
Prerequisite to the major or minor: Consult the department. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


With the approval of the department, sophomores who are planning a pro- | 


gram leading to a teaching credential may enter any of the following courses: | 
Education 101, 106, 110. It is also recommended that courses of special value | 


to teachers (particularly Art 103, Music 3, Music 121 and Physical Education 
107) be taken as electives. Whenever possible these courses should be taken in 
the sophomore year. 


101. PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION SINCLAIR 
A survey of philosophical principles applying to modern educational practice 
‘in a democratic society. Full-course, each semester. 


106. HISTORY OF EDUCATION SINCLAIR 


This course covers the history of education from classical times to the present, 
with special emphasis on education in the United States. Full-course, each 
semester. 


110. EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND MEASUREMENT STORMZAND 
This course includes, as independent reading and study materials, problems 


in the psychology of learning, the growth and development of the pre-school — 


and elementary school child, and practice and application in testing and statis- 
tical method. Full-course, each semester. 


119. PRINCIPLES AND PSYCHOLOGY OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION STORMZAND AND TRIEB 


Objectives, content and organization of secondary education, and problems in 
the psychology of adolescence and learning with emphasis on individual pupil 
guidance. . Full-course, each semester. 


127. OBSERVATION AND METHODS OF TEACHING IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL KIN NEY 


A study of curricular and instructional problems at the secondary level. 
Definite assignments in observation of adolescents and of teaching. Enrollment 
subject to approval of instructor. Open to seniors or graduate students only. 
Full-course, first semester. 


128. PRACTICE TEACHING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


TRIEB AND HODGDON. 


Actual teaching at the secondary level under supervision in the public schools, 
with observation and evaluation of class procedures. A special fee of fifteen 
dollars is charged in connection with this course. Open to seniors who are 
candidates for the Special Credential in Physical Education. Full-course, second 
semester. 


129. METHODS OF TEACHING SCIENCE IN HIGH SCHOOL SELLE* 


Problems related to the teaching of the high school sciences, including 


General Science. Half-course, first semester. 


*Of the Department of Biology. 
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133. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADJUSTMENT SINCLAIR 


Application of scientific psychology and mental hygiene to problems of social 
adjustment and individual guidance. Half-course, first semester. 


135-136. STUDENT TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
KINNEY 
Actual experience in teaching under supervision | in the public schools. A 
special fee of fifteen dollars per semester is charged in connection with this 
course. Open to seniors who are candidates for the General Elementary Cre- 


dential. Credit toward degree: Full-course, either semester or half-course 
throughout the year. Credit toward credential: two full-courses. 


137. OBSERVATION AND METHODS OF TEACHING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL KIN NEY 


A presentation of the curricular, classroom organization and teaching pro- 
cedures in the various fields of the elementary school program. Frequent 
periods of observation related to class discussion. Full-course, each semester. 


191. EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS STAFF 


Selected problems in school work based on field observations, or related to 
practice teaching. Readings, discussions and personal conferences. No definite 
period scheduled. Open only to those doing practice teaching. Full-course, 
either semester. 


195. ARTS AND CRAFTS STORMZAND 


Handicrafts; construction, observation, planning and techniques for ele- 
mentary school work in Music, Art and craft activities. A fee of $1.00 is charged 
for materials in connection with this course. Half-course, each semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students 
may receive credit toward the General Secondary Credential for 
Courses 101, 106, 119, 127, 129, and 191. With the consent of the 
instructor, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


206. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOL STORMZAND 


Actual teaching under supervision at the secondary school level, including 
incidental study of principles and methods of secondary education. A _ special 
fee of fifteen dollars is charged in connection with this course. Open to 
graduate students who are candidates for the Secondary Credential. Full-course, 
each semester. 


212. SEMINAR STORMZAND AND SINCLAIR 


Independent reading or field studies, with conference on special problems. 
Open to second semester seniors or graduate students only. Half-course, each 
semester. 

s 
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PHYSICAL HDUCGATIGN 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR HopGDpON ASSISTANT PROFESSOR TRIEB 
PROFESSOR PIPAL ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ANDERSON 
Mrs. Ponp, INSTRUCTOR Mr. DENNIS, INSTRUCTOR 


Miss MEsSsLeEr, [nustructor 
Mr. HENpERSON, Coach of Football 


The Department of Physical Education has three separate and 
distinct functions: 


1. To give to all students an opportunity to acquire skill in a 
variety of physical education activities which should help maintain 
health on a high level and provide for self-expression in wholesome 
and satisfying group and individual activities. (Required courses). 


2. To provide professional training for students who desire to 
secure the Teaching Credentials in Physical Education. (Major in 
Physical Education). 


3. To provide opportunity for those interested in physical edu- 
cation activities to acquire techniques and principles which will enable 
them to serve as volunteer leaders in community groups. (Minor in 
Physical Education). 


GENERAL COURSES 


Women students are required to take an activity course twice 
weekly during each semester of attendance. The activity requirement 
for men is four hours weekly throughout each semester of attendance. 
All men are also required to pass a swimming test for graduation. 


Hygiene is also required; this requirement may be met (1) by 
completion of a semester half-course in Physical Education 60, (2) 
by passing an examination of exemption before the beginning of the 
junior year, (3) by completion of both Biology 51 and Biology 113, 
(4) by completion of a minor in Biology. 


1:2. PHYSICAL EDUCATION. FOR FRESH MEN* THE STAFF 
For Women: 2 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 
For Men: 4 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 

3-4. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR SOPHOMORES* THE STAFF 
For Women: 2 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 
For Men: 4 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 

141-142. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR JUNIORS* THE STAFF 
For Women: 2 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 
For Men: 4 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 

143-144. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR SENIORS* THE STAFF 
For Women: 2 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 
For Men: 4 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 


* Upon satisfactory completion of activity course requirements as outlined 
above and of the swimming test required for men, credit as follows will be 
granted toward the degree of Bachelor of Arts: For women; one half-course. 
For men; one half-course in the lower division and one half-course in the upper 
division. 


PHYSICATZEDUCATION ) 101 


The activity requirements for women may be satisfied by the election 
of any one of the activities listed each semester in the schedule of 
courses, with such restrictions as the department and the College Health 
Staff may impose. 


60. PERSONAL, COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL HYGIENE 
DENNIS, HODGDON 


Required of all students in the lower division unless they present one of the 
alternatives outlined above. Half-course, each semester. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


DEPARTMENTAL Major: Courses as follows in the upper division: 
Men: 103-104, 106, 108, 109, 110, 130; Women: 103-104, 106, 108, 
109, 111, 130. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 3-4, 51 and 113; Physical Edu- 
cation 9-10 and 52. 


All applicants for the Special Credential in Physical Education 
are required to complete, in addition to the Physical Education major 
as outlined above, a minor of not less than three semester full-courses, 
or equivalent, from groups I-IV or VI-VII. Such applicants are re- 
quired also to complete four semester full-courses, or equivalent, in 
Education, including Education 119, and 128. For further informa- 
tion concerning this credential see page 124. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Three semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
in the upper division: Men: Courses 103, 107 and either 109 or 130; 
Women: Courses 103-104, 107 and either 109 or 130. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
9-10. COMMUNITY RECREATION AND THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, ELEMENTARY LEVEL POND AND TRIEB 


Included in. this course is an analysis of the modern play movement as it 
finds expression in community centers and playgrounds. Full-course, through- 
out the year. 


52. FIRST AID AND CARE OF ATHLETIC INJURIES 
MESSLER, ANDERSON 
Prerequisite: Biology 51. Half-course, each semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


103-104. THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES, SECONDARY LEVEL POND, MESSLER, TRIEB 


Women: Half-course, throughout the year; Men: full-course, first semester. 
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106.. STATISTICS AND TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS TRIEB 
Full-course, second semester. 


107. METHODS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH 
POND, HODGDON 
A general survey of the fields of Physical Education and Health Education, 


designed for elementary teachers and others not majoring in the department. 
Not open to physical education majors. Full-course, either semester. 


108. APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY, KINESIOLOGY, CORRECTIVE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEB 


The effect of exercise on the human body; joint and muscle action with 
special reference to the correction of deviations from normal. Full-course, first 
semester. 


109. PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH INSTRUCTION HODGDON 


A presentation of the aims, objectives, materials and teaching procedures in 
the field of health instruction for different age groups. Full-course, second 
semester. 


110. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL 
HEALTH PROGRAMS TRIEB 


The organization of health service, health instruction and factors in the school 
environment, with a consideration of the functions of the health coordinator. 
Full-course, second semester. 


111. HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE DANCE POND 
History of the dance, rhythmic form and analysis, dance composition. Full- 
course, first semester. 


130. PRINCIPLES, ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION | HODGDON 


A presentation of the principles and problems involved in the administration 
and organization of physical education in the secondary schools. Full-course, 
first semester. 


131. HISTORY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION PIPAL 
The history of physical education from -lassical times to the present. Half- 
course, first semester. 
GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive credit toward the Secondary Credential for courses 106, 110 
and 130. With the approval of the head of the department, courses 
numbered 200 or above are open to properly qualified seniors: 


211-212. SEMINAR IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION HODGDON, TRIEB 
A study of current problems in Physical Education and Health Education. 


Assignments on individual problems. Half-course or full-course, throughout the 


year. Exther semester may be taken separately. 


PSYCHOLOGY 103 


boy CHOLOGY 


PROFESSOR BRIGHOUSE 

The courses in Psychology are directed toward an understanding 
of human nature, an appreciation of its complexity, and wisdom in 
its control. Mental life is influenced by factors in one’s background 
of experience, by the environment, and by one’s physiological state ; 
Psychology attempts to describe these influences with scientific accuracy 
and caution. Such studies have a two-fold function: (1) asa cultural 
contribution to the general student; (2) as part of the preparation 
for the professions of teaching, social service, psychiatric social work, 
personnel and public administration, and clinical and consulting 
psychology. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
in the upper division. Either Education 110 (Educational Psychology 
and Measurement) or Philosophy 121 (The Making of the Modern 
Mind) may be accepted toward a major in this department. Not to 
exceed one additional full-course may be accepted from the following 
courses offered in other departments: Biology 113 (Physiology) ; Edu- 
cation 133 (Psychology of Adjustment), Religion 152 (Psychology of 
Religion) ; Speech 100 (Speech as Personality Adjustment). 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Two and one-half semester full-courses, 
or equivalent, in the upper division. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Psychology 1. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
Ol. EFFICIENT STUDY METHODS THE STAFF 


An introduction to the problems of human behavior, efficiency in study, 
vocational guidance and selection, personality adjustment. A fee of $5.00 is 
charged in connection with this course. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 
No credit, second semester. 


1. INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE AND STORMZAND* 


The beginning student is led in a discussion of the personal and _ social 
problems of everyday life as they are dealt with <hrough the viewpoints and 
methods of modern scientific psychology. A fee of $1.50 for demonstration and 
library materials is charged in connection with this course. Prerequisite: sopho- 
more standing. Full-course, each semester. 


2. APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
Practical contributions of psychology to the specific fields of business, law, 


medicine and education. Full-course, second semester. Not given in 1942-43. 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Prerequisite to upper division courses: Psychology 1. 


121. GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY TRIEB** 


The development of psychological functions in the race and in the individual. 
Half-course or full-course, each semester. Not given in 1942-43. 


*Of the Department of Education. 
- **Of the Department of Physical Education. 
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123. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
A course dealing with the origins and variety of human social institutions 
and with the social origins of personality. Half-course, first semester. 


126. SYSTEMATIC PSYCHOLOGY 
An advanced study of the historical, philosophical and scientific sources of 
theoretical psychology. Half-course, first semester. Not given m 1942-43. 


130. ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE 
A course dealing with subnormal and pathological mentality. Full-course, 
first semester. 


131. CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE 

Causes and treatment of reading difficulties and other behavior disorders. 
Lectures supplemented by: practice in reading and child clinics. A fee of $1.00 
for materials is charged in connection with this course. Prereqmsite: Course 130. 
Full-course, second semester. 


133-134. EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Selected laboratory and field problems. Experiments in sensory, perceptual 
and motor functions are performed in the first semester; in the second semester 
most of the time is given over to work in learning, memory, thinking, intelligence 
and personality. A laboratory fee of $4.00 per semester is charged in connection 
with this course. May be taken concurrently with Psychology 1. Full-course, 
throughout the year. 


135-36. ADVANCED EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE 

A laboratory fee of $2.00 per half-course each semester is charged in con- 
nection with this course. Special research problems. Prereqmsite: Courses 133 
and 134. Half or full-course, throughout the year. Not given wn 1942-43. 


141-142. THEORIES OF HUMAN NATURE FITCH* AND BRIGHOUSE 
An analytical consideration of philosophical and psychological concepts of 
human nature, with attention to their implications for economics, education, 
ethics, religion and politics. Prerequisite: Major work in either Psychology or 
Philosophy, or consent of the mstructors. Half-course, throughout the year. 


PAD: THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE BRIGHOUSE 

The theory and practice of the testing of intelligence, aptitude and achieve- 
ment. A special fee of $5.00 is charged for materials in connection with this 
course. Full-course, second semester. 


146. THE MEASUREMENT OF PERSONALITY BRIGHOUSE 
Rating, inventory, performance and projective techniques of personality an- 

alysis. A special fee of $5.00 is charged for materials in connection with this 

course. Full-course, first semester. 

147-148. CLINICAL PRACTICE BRIGHOUSE 
Practical experience one afternoon each week in the Psychological Clinic; 

examination methods, case-history records and therapeutics. Prerequisite: Consent 

of the instructor. Full- course, throughout the year. 

195-196. INDEPENDENT READING STAFF 


A reading course in selected problems. Individual work and conferences. 
Half or full-course, each semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students 
may receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential** 


*Of the Department of Philosophy. 
*kSee page 123 concerning majors and minors for General Secondary 
Credential. 
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or the degree of Master of Arts for courses IZ PIZ6G 130 isis el S52 
136, 141-142, 145, 146, 147-148 and 195-196. 


201-202. <aeian STAFF 


Investigations of major projects. Full-course, throughout the year. 


2900. THESIS FOR THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


Equivalent of one semester full-course. 


Group VI 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


PrRoFESSOR ODELL* PROFESSOR FITCH PROFESSOR ERDMAN 
ASSISTANT PRoFESSOR LAM Mrs. FREEMAN, Instructor 


Man needs not only knowledge of that which is, but of that which 
ought to be; not only judgments of utility, but judgments of truth, 
beauty, and goodness; not only experience with the particular, but 
understanding of the whole; not only orientation in time, but in time- 
lessness. Philosophy and religion present man’s attempts to realize 
these enduring ends. 


Philosophy inquires into the meaning of experience, and endeavors 
to combine the basic insights of all fields of knowledge into a compre- 
hensive and critical understanding of man and his role in the universe. 
Courses in Religion indicate the origin, nature and history of the 
great religions of the world, with special attention given to Christian- 
ity and its application to the problems of personal and social lites 


The College requires for the degree of Bachelor of Arts the 
completion of at least one and one-half courses in Religion and 
Philosophy, one of which must be in the Literature of the Bible, 
chosen from Religion 1-22, inclusive. Philosophy 11, 12, 104, Music 
101, and courses in Religion may be accepted in fulfillment of the 
remainder of this requirement. It is recommended that the work be 
divided between the lower and upper divisions. 


MAJOR IN PHILOSOPHY: Six semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
in the upper division, including Philosophy 101-102 and 121. One 
of the six courses may be taken in cognate fields, including: Art 105 
(Aesthetics), Economics 154 (Social Control and Progress), Eco- 
nomics 132 (Advanced Economic Theory), Education 101 (Philoso- 
phy of Education), History and Political Science 162 (Elementary 
Jurisprudence), Psychology 126 (Systematic Psychology), Religion 
oo nL 5S. 


*On leave of absence for the year as Acting President of Albany College. 
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MINOR IN PHILOSOPHY: Two and one-half semester full-courses, 
or equivalent, in the upper division, including Philosophy 101-102. 


Prerequisite to major or minor: Any two of the following — 
courses: Philosophy 11, 12, 25; Religion 28. 


MAJOR IN RELIGION: Six semester full-courses, or equivalent, in 
the upper division. For those seeking recommendation to graduate 
theological schools, Religion 151, 152, Philosophy 101-102 are re- 
quired. For others, Religion 151, 152, Philosophy 104 and one other 
semester course in Philosophy are required. One of the six courses 
may be taken in cognate fields accepted for a Philosophy Major or 
in Economics 157-158 (Comparative Social Institutions), Economics 
164-165 (Fundamentals of Social Work), Education 110 (Educational 
Psychology and Measurement), Music 101 (Church Music), Physical 
Education 107 (Methods). 


MINOR IN RELIGION: Two and one-half semester full-courses, or 
equivalent, in the upper division, including Religion 151, 152. 


Prerequisite to major or minor: Philosophy 11 or 12; Religion 28, 
and one course in Literature of the Bible. 


PHILOSOPHY 
LOWER_DIVISION COURSES 


11. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY | FITCH 
A survey of the terms, concepts and problems of philosophy. Practice in the 

philosophic method. Full-course, first semester. 

12. ETHICS 3 FITCH 
Definition of the good and the right; evaluation of individual and group 

motives and goals. Full-course, second semester. : 

25-26. LOGIC FITCH 


The first semester considers formal logic: the proposition and the syllogism; 
the second, reflective thinking and the logic of scientific method. H. alf-course, 
throughout the year. Either semester may be taken separately, 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101-102. wistory oF PHILOSOPHY FITCH 


A survey of European philosophy from the early Greek period to the 20th 
century, showing the development of European thought through the work of 
the principal philosophers. Full-course, throughout the year. 


104. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION FITCH 


A critical study of the basic concepts and claims of the religious attitude. 
Particular study of current philosophies of religion. Prerequisite: Any one of 
Phil. 11, 101, 102, 121. Full-course, second semester. Not given in 1942.43. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIvION 107 


121. THE MAKING OF THE MODERN MIND FITCH 


A comprehensive survey of the history of thought in science, art, literature, 
economics, politics, philosophy, morals, and religion, indicating the underlying 
unity of these fields. Full-course, first semester. : 


142. THEORIES OF HUMAN NATURE BRIGHOUSE* AND FITCH 


Philosophical and psychological concepts of human nature, with attention to 
their implications for economics, education, ethics, religion and politics. Pre- 
requisite: Major or minor work in Philosophy, Religion or Psychology; or con- 
sent of the instructor. Full-course, second semester. 


147-148. HISTORICAL METHODS AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
HISTORY FITCH AND DUMKE** 


Studies in historiography, or in the problems of method, knowledge and 
philosophy of history. Prerequisite: Consent of the mstructors. Half-course, 
throughout the year. Not given in 1942-43. 


195-196. INDEPENDENT READING 


Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. Half-course or full-course, both 
semesters. 


RELIGION 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE ERDMAN, FREEMAN, LAM 

A survey study of the biblical literature, its characters, ideas and types; its 
social and historical background; and the continuing cultural values of the Bible. 
Full-course, each semester. 


1A-1B. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE ERDMAN 


The same study as Religion 1, offered as a half-course throughout the year. 
The Old Testament is studied during the first semester; the New Testament, 
during the second semester. Either semester may be taken separately. Half- 
course, throughout the year. 


21-22. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE FREEMAN 


A more thorough study of the literature of the Old Testament for the first 
semester and of the New Testament for the second semester. Prerequisite : Con- 
sent of the instructor. Full-course, throughout the year. 


28. SURVEY OF WORLD RELIGIONS 


Study of the functions of religion in life; comparative study of the origins, 
development and influence of the world religions. Not open to Freshmen. Full- 
course, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


151. HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY LAM 
Survey of the development and social influence of Christian ideas, practices 
and institutions; study of principal leaders, groups, and movements. Full-course, 
first semester. 


*Of the Department of Psychology. 
**Of the Department of History and Political Science. 


— 
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152. PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION LAM 


Study of individual and social experiences and processes involved in religious 
attitudes, beliefs, and practices; the place of religion in mental health. Full- 
course, second semester. 5 
154. CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Study of the social teachings of the prophets and Jesus; the current social 
programs of Christian groups; application to the life of today. Half-course, 
second semester. Not given in 1942-43. : 


155.5 «CURRENT CHRISTIAN THOUGHT LAM 


Historic Christian teachings concerning the relationship of man to God con- 
sidered in the light of modern science and philosophy. Half-course, each semester. 


156. AMERICAN RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENTS 


The history, convictions and practices of the significant American churches 
and movements; their relation to American attitudes and institutions. Half- 
course, second semester. Not given in 1942-43. 


157. INTRODUCTION TO RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Application of modern knowledge of the pupil and of the learning process - 
to the method and curriculum of religious education. Half-course, one semester. 


Group VII. 
FINE ARTS 


The place of the Fine Arts in the curriculum is twofold in that 
courses in this group are designed both to develop an understanding 
and appreciation of Art and Music and to stimulate creative ability 
either as an avocational or as a professional interest. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJorRS: Offered in Art and Music. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Art and Music. 


ART 


PRoFESSOR YOUNG 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BAER Mr. Uzze.u, Instructor 


By Special Appointment: Mr. SAmMERJAN, Mr. GEBHARDT 


The purpose of the Department of Art is to stimulate creative 
ability and to develop an understanding and appreciation of the fine 
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arts of architecture, sculpture and painting as an essential element 
in a liberal arts education. It offers courses in theory and apprecia- 
tion, as well as courses in creative drawing, painting and sculpture, 
thus providing two approaches to art—the theoretical and the creative. 
The curricular work is designed to meet the needs of three types of 
students: those who desire an intelligent knowledge and understanding 
of art as part of their cultural life, those who wish to practice art 
as an avocational pursuit, and those who intend to study art as a 
profession after the completion of their college course. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
in the upper division, of which three semester full-courses must be 
taken from Art 111, 115, 121-122, 133-134; and two semester half- 
courses from Art 154, 155-156, 161-162, 163-164, 167-168, 173-174; the 
remainder from any upper division courses offered by the department 
except Art 103. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Two and one-half semester full-courses, 
or equivalent, in the upper division, including one semester full- 
course from Art 111, 115, 121-122, 133-134, and one semester halt- 
course from Art 154, 155-156, 161-162, 163-164, 167-168, 173-174. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Art 1-2 and two semester 
half-courses from Art 55-56, 61-62, 67-68, 73-74. 


Credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree will be granted for not 
more than eight semester half-courses in Creative Art (Art 51, 55- 
56, 61-62, 67-68, 73-74, 154, 155-156, 161-162, 163-164, 165-166, 167- 
168, 173-174, 197-198). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
THEORETICAL ART 


1-2. UNDERSTANDING OF ART YOUNG 


A practical key to the understanding and appreciation of the arts. A survey of 
the principal painters, sculptors and movements from early times to the present. 
(Either Art 1-2, or Art 1 taken concurrently with Music 1, may be elected to 
satisfy the lower division requirement stated on page 46). Half-course, through- 
out the year. 


26. AMERICAN ART YOUNG 


A survey of architecture, sculpture and painting in the United States from 
Colonial times to the present day. Prerequisite: sophomore standing. Full- 
course, second semester. 


CREATIVE ART 


51. ELEMENTARY DRAWING AND COMPOSITION BAER 


Freehand drawing; study of form, line and composition in charcoal and ink; 
fundamental principles of perspective and pictorial composition. A_ special 
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fee of $4.00 per semester for materials is charged in connection with this course. 
Half-course, first semester, (2 laboratory periods). 


55-56. ELEMENTARY DESIGN AND COMMERCIAL ART BAER 


Fundamentals of color, pattern, lettering, layout and composition. Application 
of modern design motifs and theories to practical problems in decorative and 
commercial fields. A special fee of $4.00 per semester for materials is charged 
in connection with this course. Prerequsite: Art 51, or equivalent approved by 
the mstructor. Half-course, throughout the year (2 laboratory periods). 


61-62. ELEMENTARY LIFE CLASS UZZELL 


Fundamental principles of drawing as applied to the living model. Open to 
beginners. Half-course, throughout the year, (2 laboratory periods). Either 
semester may be taken separately. 


67-68. ELEMENTARY LANDSCAPE SAMERJAN 


A study of the fundamentals of composition, color, and watercolor technique 
as applied to landscape. Open to beginners. Half-course, throughout the year, 
one entire afternoon. Either semester may be taken separately. 


73-74. ELEMENTARY SCULPTURE GEBHARDT 


Instruction in sculpture and the use of tools in clay, wood or stone. A special 
fee of $4.00 per semester for materials is charged in connection with this course. 
Enrollment limited. Half-course, throughout the year, (2 laboratory periods). 
Either semester may be taken separately. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
THEORETICAL ART 


103. ART FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS BAER 


Combined lectures, laboratory problems and observation of current methods 
of teaching art. Practical instruction in drawing, coloring and elementary crafts. 
Organization and presentation of art materials. A special fee of $4.00 for 
materials is charged in connection with this course. Open to sophomores. En- 
rollment limited. Full-course, each semester. 


105. FUNDAMENTALS OF AESTHETICS BAER 


The principal theories of aesthetics and the relation of art to society; a study 
of the theories of beauty and analysis of the sources of the different art 
expressions. Prerequisite: Art 1-2. Half-course, first semester. Not given in 
1942-43. 


111. ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL ART YOUNG 


The development of architecture, sculpture and painting in Egypt, Meso- 
potamia, Greece and Rome, followed by a consideration of the Early Christian, 
Byzantine, Romanesque and Gothic styles. Open to sophomores. Full-course, 
first semester. 


115. ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ART YOUNG 


A study of the fine arts in Italy with special reference to the works of the 
great painters and sculptors from Giotto to Bernini. Full-course, first semester. 


THEORETICAL ART 111 


121. FLEMISH, DUTCH AND SPANISH ART YOUNG 


The rise of realism in the Flemish and German schools of the 15th and 16th 
centuries, followed by a consideration of the art of the 17th century in Italy, 
Spain and the Low Countries. Full course, first semester. 


122. ART IN THE SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH AND 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES YOUNG 


The trends and ideals of European art from the rise of the academies in the 
17th century to 1870 as a background to modern art, with special emphasis on 
France and England. Full-course, second semester. 


133-134. STUDIES OF CONTEMPORARY ART BAER 


A study of the trends, ideals and works of contemporary artists. Special 
emphasis first semester on painting; second semester cn architecture and sculp- 
ture. Prerequisite: Art 133 is prerequisite to Art 134. Full-course, throughout 
the year. 


138. STYLES IN ARCHITECTURE YOUNG 


The chief architectural styles of the world considered both as expressions of 
the cultures which produced them and in relation to the contemporary world, 
with special emphasis on domestic architecture. Full-course, second semester. 


140. ORIENTAL ART 


A study of the historical development and aesthetic qualities of Asiatic art, 
with special reference to China, Japan and the pre-Mohammedan art of India. 
Full-course, second semester. Not given in 1942-43. 


148. HISTORY OF ORNAMENT AND DESIGN BAER 


A survey of the development of the motifs of design and ornament in world 
art forms; their origin, meaning, development and final adaptation in the various 
contemporary arts. Open to sophomores. Half-course, second semester. Not 
given in 1942-43. 


CREATIVE ART 
154. PROPAGANDA IN DESIGN BAER 


Problems in the presentation of various types of propaganda through posters, 
leaflets and other material. Psychological use of lettering, color, line and subject 
matter. A special fee of $4.00 for materials is charged in connection with this 
course. Prerequisite: Art 51 and 61, or equivalents approved by the imstructor. 
Open to sophomores. Half-course, second semester (2 laboratory periods). 


155-156. ADVANCED DESIGN AND COMMERCIAL ART BAER 
Problems in contemporary decorative and Commercial design; creative com- 


position in the major branches of design in textile, layout, package and other 
applied fields. A special fee of $4.00 per semester for materials is charged in 
connection with this course. Prerequisite: Art 55-56. Half-course, throughout 


the year (2 laboratory periods). 

161-162. ADVANCED LIFE CLASS UZZELL 
Prerequisite: Art 61-62. Half-course, throughout the year, (2 laboratory 

periods). Either semester may be taken separately. 


163-164. FIGURE AND PORTRAIT PAINTING FROM LIFE UZZELL 


A basic course in method, composition and color in oils as applied to the living 
model. Prerequisite: Art 61-62, or equivalent approved by the instructor. Half- 
course, throughout the year, (2 laboratory periods). Either semester may be 
‘taken separately. 
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165-166. ADVANCED FIGURE PAINTING UZZELE 


Prerequisite: Art 163-164. Half-course, throughout the year, (2 laboratory 
periods). Either semester may be taken separately. 


167-168. ADVANCED LANDSCAPE SAMERJAN 


Prerequisite: Art 67-68. Half-course, throughout the year, (one entire after- 
noon). Either semester may be taken separately. 


173-174. ADVANCED SCULPTURE GEBHARDT 


A special fee of $4.00 per semester for materials is charged in connection 
with this course. Enrollment limited. Prerequisite: Art 73-74.  Half-course 
throughout the year, (2 laboratory periods). Ether semester may be taken 
separately. 


197-198. ADVANCED PROBLEMS IN CREATIVE ART STAFF 


Special study in any field of creative art in which the department offers upper 
division courses. Prerequisite: at least two semesters of upper division work in 
the field selected. Half-course, throughout the year, (2 laboratory periods). 
Either semester may be taken separately. 


MUSIC 


WALTER E. Hartiey, Professor of Organ and Theory, 
Director of Department 


BLANCHE BROCKLEBANK, Teacher of Piano 
WILBUR CHENOWETH, Teacher of Piano 
EpirH Hartiey, Teacher of Voice 
Hitpa Preston, Insiructor in Public School Music 
eae Mak Ne cette ie eh fhe Instructor in Special Instruments, Band and Orchestra 
Rae eeneee oe voter ene Instructor in Violin 
Louise SToNnE, Assistant Professor of Harmony, Theory and Organ 


Howarp S&. Swan, Assistant Professor of Church Music and Director of 
Choral Music 


The purpose of the Music Department is the advancement of the — 


appreciation and expression of this art among students who desire 
to become performers, composers, teachers, or simply intelligent lovers 
of music. The curricular work is accordingly planned for all these 
types; individual instruction is made available in piano, voice, organ, 
violin, and other instruments; and group instruction is offered in 
such organizations as the orchestra and glee clubs. Adequate oppor- 
tunity for public appearance is an essential part of the program of this 
department. | 

DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five and one-half semester full-courses, 
or equivalent, in the upper division. Three semester full-courses 
(including Music 109-110) and one semester half-course must be 
taken in Theoretical Music and one semester. half-course in Applied 
Music, the remainder in either. 

DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Three semester full-courses in the upper 


division, including Music 109-110 and other courses chosen from 
Music 101-122, inclusive. 


MUSIC AG 


Students seeking recommendation of the department in connection 
with teaching or other professional work must either present an ac- 
ceptable original manuscript composition in the larger forms or pro- 
gram a satisfactory recital as part of the comprehensive examination. 


Applicants for the Special Secondary Credential in Music must 
complete a minimum of ten semester full-courses in Music, including 
requirements for a major in this subject. A minimum of four semes- 
ter full-courses, or equivalent, in Education is required also for this 
credential, including Education 206. For further information con- 
cerning this credential see page 123. 


THEORETICAL MUSIC 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION HARTLEY 


Training in listening is based on recognizing and locating particular musical 
values at actual hearings of assigned recorded music chosen largely from stand- 
ard symphonic masterpieces. (Either Music 1-2, or Music 1 taken concurrently 
with Art 1, may be elected to satisfy the lower division requirement stated on 
page 46). Half-course, first semester. 


2. UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION HARTLEY 


A study similar to Music 1 is made of material drawn from German Lieder, 
Opera, and Symphonic Poems and Suites. Half-course, second semester. 


3. SOLFEGGE AND VOICE STONE, E. HARTLEY 


Elementary theory, music reading and dictation; vocal technics. This course, 
or equivalent, is required of all candidates for the General Elementary Teaching 
Credential. Enrollment limited to students who are candidates for this creden- 
tial. Full-course, either semester. No credit toward the degree for Music 
majors. 


8. SIGHTSINGING AND DICTATION STONE 


Scale structure; intervals and rhythms are made the basis of drill in repro- 
ducing tones from printed score and in scoring mtlodies heard. Work in two 
parts, and simple triads. Full-course, second semester of alternate years. 


11-12. HARMONY STONE 


Triad Structure; active and passive tones; cadences; harmonization of melo- 
dies. Prerequisite: Rudiments of music. Full-course, throughout the year. 


13. ADVANCED HARMONY STONE 
Modulation; secondary sevenths; chord functions; chorales; altered chords. 
Prerequisite: Music 11-12. Half-course, first semester. 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to any upper division work except Courses 109-110 and 121: 
Music 11-12 (Harmony) and an elementary knowledge of piano. 
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100. HARMONIC ANALYSIS STONE 


Analysis of chord and phrase structure; reductions; enharmonics; keyboard 
drill. Prerequisite: Music 11-12 and 13. Half-course, second semester. 


101. CHURCH MUSIC HARTLEY AND SWAN 


Historical development of musical liturgies; the functions of music in wor- 
ship; musical standards; chants and hymns, evaluation and rendition; repertoire. 
Full-course, first semester. 


102. cHURCH MUSIC SWAN 


Choral conducting and accompaniment; choir organization. Half-course, second 
semester. 


103. INTRODUCTORY COMPOSITION HARTLEY 


Study of factors contributing to cadential feeling and unity, classic and 
modern; comparative analyses of formal structure from song through sonata. 
Prerequisite: Music 11-12, 13, 100, or their equivalents. Half-course, furst 
semester. 


104. COMPOSITION HARTLEY 


Practical work in phrase extensions and-small forms, and in song writing. 
Prerequisite: Music 103. Half-course, second semester. 


105. COUNTERPOINT HARTLEY 


Elements of part writing in two, three and four voices. Half-course, first 
semester of alternate years. Not given in 1942-43. 


107. ORCHESTRATION STONE 


Study of scoring for orchestral instruments, individually and in groups. 
Transcription for theatre, concert and symphony orchestra. Full course, first 
semester. 


108. CONDUCTING AND INTERPRETATION HARTLEY 


Technic of the baton; history of conducting; discussion of principles and 
problems, and drill in their practical application. Half-course, second semester. 


109-110. wistoRY OF MUSIC AND APPRECIATION > “HARTLEY 


Development of tonal relationships and contributing influences from _ begin- 
nings of music to the present. Illustrative music presented and discussed. 
Prerequisite: Upper division standing. Full-course, throughout the year. 


120. SPECIAL INSTRUMENTS 


A practical study of each instrument in hand, of both orchestra and band. 
Simple arranging for band. A charge of two dollars may be expected for the 
rental of instruments. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, open to any student 
if taken without credit. Half-course, second semester. 


THEORETICAL MUSIC 115 


121. MATERIALS AND METHODS: ELEMENTARY PRESTON 


Practical problems in organization and presentation. Observation required 
of all students not taking practice teaching. Recommended for candidates 
seeking teachers’ credentials. Prerequisite: Music 3, or Music 11-12, or equiva- 
lents established by examination. Half-course, first semester. 


122. MATERIALS AND METHODS: SECONDARY PRESTON 


Practical problems in organization and presentation. Observation required 
of all students not taking practice teaching. Prerequisite: Elementary knowl- 
edge of piano and voice; Music 11-12; Education 101 or 110. Half-course, sec- 
ond semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 200 or above are open only to graduate students 
and to qualified seniors. Upon completion of additional work ap- 
proved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate 
Study, graduate students may receive graduate credit toward the 
General Secondary Credential for Music 107, 109-110, 121, 122 and 
courses in Applied Music numbered above 200. Music 107 is accepted 
as graduate credit toward the Master of Arts degree in departments 
which offer graduate majors. 


209-210. HISTORY OF MUSIC SEMINAR HARTLEY 


The great art periods in music; their influence on music today. Modern music. 
National music. Problems in Appreciation and Aesthetics. Individual assign- 
ments. Prerequisite: Music 109-110. Half-course or full-course, first semester; 
half-course, second semester. Either semester may be taken separately. 


211-212. cCoMPOSITION SEMINAR HARTLEY 


Original work and parallel study in Variation, Rondo, Sonata or Cyclic Vocal 
forms. Prerequisite: Music 103-104. Half-course or full-course, first semester; 
half-course, second semester. Either semester may be taken separately. 


215-216. CHURCH MUSIC SEMINAR SWAN 


Studies in interpretation and advanced conducting. Liturgy, general and 
special, in theory and practice, and its materials. Choir organization, procedures, 
relationships. Vocal’ methods. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 13, 101, 
102, or equivalents established by examination. Haif-course, throughout the 
year in alternate years. Not given in 1942-43. : 


APPLIED MUSIC 


A student may register for credit in applied music toward 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts on the written authorization of the 
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Director of the Department after having passed the requisite Profici- 
ency Test as indicated below, provided the credit in applied music 
is preceded or paralleled by twice that amount of credit in theoretical 
music. Since the lowest unit of credit applicable to the degree is the 
semester half-course, registered credit will not be so applied until 
the value of a half-course has been accumulated. This credit may be 
either in vocal or instrumental music though partial credits may not 
be added together from both fields. Credit in applied music may be 
earned under these conditions on the basis of one-fourth course per 
semester for each half-hour lesson weekly in individual work; one- 
eighth course per semester for ensemble work. 


Work in Applied Music in any one semester will be limited to 
less than a semester full-course; not more than the equivalent of 
seven semester half-courses will be credited toward the Bachelor of 
Arts degree. : 


All lessons and practice fees are listed on page 21. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


51-54. PIANO CHENOWETH, BROCKLEBANK 
61-64. ORGAN W. HARTLEY 
71-74. voIcE* E. HARTLEY 
81-84. VIOLIN 
85-88. CELLO 


See notes above for rules governing individual credit in Applied Music. 


91C-92C. ALL VOCAL ENSEMBLE GROUPS SWAN 
95-96. ORCHESTRA 
95C-96C. BAND © 


See notes above for rules governing ensemble credit in Applied Music. 


60. ORGAN CLASS STONE 
70. VOCAL CLASS E. HARTLEY 


These classes are for groups of two to four students of similar proficiency, 
usually for beginners. No credit. 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


151-152, etc., prano; 161. orcan; 171. vorice*; 181. viot1n; 185. 
CELLO. 
See notes above for rules governing individual credit in Applied Music. 


PROFICIENCY TESTS 


These are graded on musicianship of performance as much as on 
accuracy. Equivalents for any specified pieces or studies will be ac- 
cepted if authorized by the Director of the Department. 


*A recording fee of $1.00 per semester is charged in connection with courses 
in Voice. 
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ADMITTING TO LOWER DIVISION CREDIT: 
PIANO OR ORGAN (given at the Piano) 


ScaLtes—AIl major and minor scales (harmonic and melodic) at the 
octave, metronome at 66, four notes to a beat, fluently. 


Bacu—Two-part invention. 
Memory—Any standard composition. 
S1cHT-READING—A hymn and a second-grade piece. 


VOICE 
ScaLes—Major and minor scales at 50 or above, in correct intonation. 
S1GHT-READING—A hymn or an easy song. 
Prano—A simple accompaniment accurately played. 


Memory—Any standard song. 


VIOLIN 
ScaLes—As in Schradieck Scale Studies, Part I. 


Stupies—Sevcik Technic, Part I; Hermann, Part I; Keyser, Pro- 
gressive Studies or similar studies. 


Memory—Solos in first position. (Consult instructor). 


ADMITTING TO UPPER DIVISION CREDIT: 


PIANO 


ScaLtes—Major and parallel minors (melodic and harmonic) in unt- 
son at 104, four notes to the beat, four octaves; in parallel thirds 
and sixths at 88. 


Arpeccios—Major, Minor, and diminished seventh at 88. 
Bacu—One three-part Invention (memorized). 


Prrces—Sonata movement not later than Beethoven Op. 7 (mem- 
orized). Composition of romantic type (memorized). 


S1cHT-READING—Simple piece from Schumann, Kuhlau, Clementi, 
or Heller. 


ORGAN 


ScaLes—Pedal scales at slow tempo; manual scales as in piano upper 
division test. . 


Bacu—Any two of the “Eight Short Preludes and Fugues” or 
“Chorale Preludes”. 
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Hymn—Using pedals with (1) Tenor part, then (2) Soprano part, 
played on separate manuals as solo. 


REGISTRATION—Simple piece involving registration changes. Oral 
quiz on the mechanical devices of the instrument and their uses. 


Memory—Either the Bach, or the piece must be played from memory 
if this is the pupil’s first test. 


VOICE 
ScALES—Chromatic, majors and minors, at 96 or above. 


ORNAMENTS—Performing knowledge of the ornaments: turn, mor- 
dent, appeggiatura, acciatura, etc. , 


VocaLisE—Of the difficulty of Viardet, Vol. II. 


Memory—Two old Italian arias or songs (contrasting tempos). At 
least three songs from standard repertoire (sacred and secular). 
Tone quality, interpretation and command of voice are of primary 
consideration. 


S1cHT-REapinc—Of singer’s own part from concerted number of — 


medium difficulty. 


VIOLIN 


ScaLEes—Sscales in all keys, at 104, three octaves. 


STupies—Sevcik, Part II; Hermann, Part II; Kreutzer, Forty-two 
Studies ; Dont. Twenty-four Exercises. 


MrEmory—Solos in seven positions (Consult Instructor). 


APPLIED MUSIC WITHOUT CREDIT 


Instruction in Applied Music without credit is available to any 
college student, and to pupils not regularly enrolled in the College 
when unused facilities exist, upon written authorization of the direc- 
tor and payment of fees listed on page 21. 7 


COURSES IN LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


Miss McCutoy, Instructor 


1. USE OF THE LIBRARY _ MC CLOY 


A course planned to make possible for the student a more effective use of 
library facilities; a study of the card catalogue; standard reference works; 
systems of classification; the making of bibliographies. Half-course, each 
semester, 


—_———————————— 


LIBRARY 


Miss McCtoy, Librarian 


Miss FAteEs Miss DIvELEY Miss Fietp Muss Gay Mrs. WELLENDORF 


The Library of Occidental ColHege contains over 65,000 volumes, 
about 3,500 being added each year through gift and purchase. It 
receives 480 periodicals, 291 by subscription and 189 by gift. It 
is a depository for United States Government Documents. 


The main collection is in closed stacks, open only to faculty, to 
graduate students and to selected upperclassmen. There are three 
reading rooms and seminar rooms where classes may be conducted 
with the literature of a given field at hand. Although no departmental 
libraries are maintained as such, the Carnegie Music Collection is 
housed in the Carnegie Room in Thorne Hall, mounted photographs 
in the Carnegie Art Collection are to be found in the Art Department, 
and selected scientific journals are kept adjacent to the scientific 
laboratories where they may be used most effectively. 


Students may supplement the collection of the Library through the 
facilities of the many splendid libraries in the community, including 
the Los Angeles Public Library which contains over 1,600,000 volumes ; 
the libraries of two universities and of an institution for scientific 
research which are available upon application te the Librarian; and 
the world famous Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 
located in nearby San Marino. For those interested in technical re- 
search, arrangements may be made whereby the facilities of many 
special libraries of greater Los Angeles may be used by students of 
Occidental College. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY COLLECTIONS include the following: 


The Charles H. Prisk Library of English Literature. Established 
1927. 


The Carnegie Art Collection, presented to the Library by Elizabeth 
Clapp McBride of the class of 1919, contains over 2,000 large, mounted 
photographs of European works of art in painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, etc., and a small working library in the history and practice 
of art. Established 1931. 


The Carnegie Music Study Equipment includes 1,000 phonograph 
records, a phonograph, nearly 300 music scores and a small working 
library of books on music. Established 1934. 
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The Carnegie General Collection aggregates 3,800 books purchased 
through a fund of ten thousand dollars paid to Occidental College 
Library by the Carnegie Corporation during the years 1930-1935. 


The William Forbes Adams Collection consists of over 500 books 
and pamphlets on history and government collected by the late Ephraim 
Douglass Adams of Stanford University, and his son, the late William 
Forbes Adams of the University of California at Los Angeles. Estab- 
lished 1936. 


The Cleland Library of Hispanic American History was founded 
by action of the Board of Trustees in 1937. It includes, in addition 
to general Hispanic American historical materials, the Robert W. 
Cleland Memorial Collection of Mexican History (1920), the Arthur 
H. Clark Collection of Western Americana (1936), and the Max Hay- 
ward Collection of California History (1937). The Library totals 
about two thousand volumes and is unusually rich in materials of the 
Mexican revolutionary period from .1910 to 1920. 


The Robinson Jeffers Collection. Approximately two hundred items 
now compose this collection of books, manuscripts, and photographs 
originally founded by a group of friends in honor of the poet, Robinson 
Jeffers, 04, and enlarged to its present size and value through the 
patronage of Albert M. Bender. Established 1937. 


The Albert M. Bender Collection of Fine Printing consists of 
over one hundred examples from autographed and limited editions of 
noteworthy presses. Although items are included from other parts 
of the world, specialization is in fine printing from private and insti- 
tutional presses of California. Established 1938. 


ENDOWMENT AND OTHER FUNDS: 


Through the generosity of David B. and Mary H. Gamble of 
Pasadena, the College has been provided with a special endowment 
of fifty thousand dollars, the income from which is devoted to the 
purchase of books for the library. Established 1916. 


The Charles Stimson Fund of ten thousand dollars, the income 
from which is used for books in the Department of Philosophy and 
Religion. Established 1928. 


The Orra Eugene Monnette Fund for the purchase of books in 
the field of Ancient Roman and Greek Literature. Established 1928. 


The donor of the Mary Norton Clapp Memorial Library, Mrs. 
Emma B. Norton, has also given to the college for the care, main- 
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tenance and development of the Library the sum of one hundred 
fifty thousand dollars as endowment. Established 1929. 


The Drummond Memorial Fund, established by Christine Drum- 
mond of the class of 1928, in memory of her mother, Emma Frances 
Drummond; to be used in the Department of English. Established 
129, 


The Stevenson Memorial Collection, founded in large measure 
through the generosity of John Jay Hopkins. Established 1929. 


Lisrary INsTrucTION: A Course of instruction in the use of the 
Library is given by the Librarian. This is an elective lower division 
course, the purpose of which is to make possible a more effective 
use of the facilities afforded by libraries in general, and by the 
Occidental College Library in particular. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education was established for the purpose of pro- 
viding professional courses for students preparing to teach in the 
public schools of California and neighboring states. It has been 
authorized by the State Board of Education to recommend properly — 
qualified candidates for the following credentials: (1) the General 
Elementary School Credential; (2) the Secondary Credentials, in- 
cluding the General Secondary credential and the Special Creden- 
tials in Music and in Physical Education. 


Arrangements have been made with neighboring public schools 
whereby excellent opportunities for practice teaching are provided. 


An Appointment Bureau is maintained for the service of candi- 
dates recommended for teaching positions by the School of Education. 
A special fee of five dollars is charged for this service. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


Students with junior standing may be admitted to the School of 
Education as candidates for one or more of the credentials mentioned 
above, provided their records in lower division work indicate the 
probability of fitness of the candidates for the teaching profession. 
This includes, in addition to a satisfactory standard of scholarship, 
seriousness of purpose, and natural interest in the work. 


With the approval of the department, sophomores who are plan- 
ning a program leading to a teaching credential may enter any of 
the following courses: Education 101, 106, 110. It is also recom- 
mended that courses of special value to elementary school teachers 
(particularly Art 103, Music 3, Music 121 and Physical Education 
107) be taken as electives. Whenever possible these courses should be 
taken in the sophomore year. 


Students wishing to prepare for general credentials must consult 
the School of Education and must file formal applications before be- 
ginning upper division work. For special credentials in Music and in 
Physical Education, applicants must consult the department concerned 
and must file formal applications with this department as well as with 
the School of Education. 


Each candidate, before registering at the beginning of his junior 
year, must report to the head of the Department of Education for 
consultation and advice as to majors, minors, and professional 
courses; after which he must prepare, under the supervision of the 
head of the department in which he is taking the major work, a 
tentative program of studies for final approval. 
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Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be ad- 
mitted as candidates for the General Secondary Credential providing 
they meet the requirements of the College and of the State of Cal- 
ifornia. (See also pages 55-57.) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALS 


Recommendations for the various credentials will be made in 
behalf of approved candidates who have completed requirements as 
follows: 


FOR ALL CREDENTIALS: A Course in the principles and provisions 
of the United States Constitution. (See History and Political Science, 
page 79). 


FOR THE GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from 
Occidental College; completion of a professional major of six semes- 
ter full-courses, or equivalent, in the Department of Education in 
addition to a major of not more than five semester full-courses, or 
equivalent, in a subject which offers suitable preparation for elemen- 
tary school teaching. The professional major should include Educa- 
tion 101, 106, or equivalents, 110, 135-136, and 137. Special courses 
in Art, Music and Physical Education (particularly Art 103, Music 3, 
Music 121 and Physical Education 107) are also recommended. 
Whenever possible these courses should be taken in the sophomore 
year. 


FOR THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL: A bachelor’s degree 
from an approved institution; a grade point average of 1.5 in under- 
graduate work; completion of six semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
graduate work; one major and one minor in high school subjects 
or a major in a field not commonly accepted for high school grad- 
uation and two minors in high school subjects; completion of six 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, in graduate work including 
major department requirements (see page 56) and professional re- 
quirements as follows: a minimum of one semester full-course and 
one semester half-course in Education in the graduate year; a 
minimum of four and one-half semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
in undergraduate and graduate work in Education including Edu- 
cation 119, 127 and 206, or equivalents. 


FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN MUSIC: Graduation 
from Occidental College; completion of ten semester full-courses, or 
equivalent, in the Department of Music, including requirements for 
a major in this department; completion of a minimum of four semes- 
ter full-courses, or equivalent, in Education, including Education 206. 
For further requirements see Department of Music, page 112. 
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_ FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 
Graduation from Occidental College; completion of a major in Phys- 
ical Education as outlined on page 101; completion of a minimum of 
three semester full-courses, or equivalent, in a minor chosen from 
Groups I-IV or VI-VII; completion of a minimum of four semester 
full-courses, or equivalent, in Education, including Education 119 and 
128. 


FOR THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CREDENTIAL: A master’s or doctor’s 
degree from an approved institution; completion of professional re- 
quirements consisting of a minimum of two semester full-courses 
and one semester half-course in Education. This is a secondary 
credential limited to teaching in junior college. 


Rates Lot 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD* 


RSELOIN Zep PAM DET Le ge ae ee ee et ae President 
MTA RIB SMe HORN Eicc coo inl act cd ne ncated First Vice-President 
ING TS INE RSS ps 6 Second Vice-President 
© SSUR: LE TA IG LAS i a Ae a Treasurer 
eM SMP LAA MERON C Ke Bee iS a a2 Mastin seit butcl nash eg e Secretary 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 
Honorary Life Trustee 


Es Cece me 2 GC ek etal 8 Ee Los Angeles 
Term expires 1943 
Bremer TS ERIS RUT OGGs sf ten scl. RNG ne Se Pasadena 
BANG ROMIVE OURO Ne re er 8 he eee Ba OU cae ad RE Santa Barbara 
fest TEE SAGUF IW ag) A a ee Santa’ Barbara 
oe DERTRAND STEVENS, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D.2....:.. South Pasadena 
ea CMNU IEE ITNT TN STOO otha sscctlese pel pee teins geeeencnemnesnneiee Pasadena 
Term expires 1944 
ReRSmeIRENEMPUAVLORs LLEINEMAN 2200 1.4 2a close cescatnncs-celeesdbl teectcieall Pasadena > 
Beier eerie (IN TSBERGER 8s sae a Los Angeles 
EST ARS VES Ube S053 fe me rd Los Angeles 
BER CEN ARR Nie ye eee totems Los Angeles 
Ber GuUns Pei eay OUN Gee ee eS 52 ee Pasadena 
CE VEESSSSGR, IIB GSNET ORNS sR Sale Rade in See a Ree Los Angeles 
Term expires 1945 
SOUL VME URI Go VC) ce ne eee ee ee Long Beach 
Dar ERICA Pam Vie meee see JEG ote See tae ee Pasadena 
eR Romy ake DDO CK et ce ee AE pe ee Pasadena 
POG Crm MVVIAL RES: el)? Wis) lee ee ee Los Angeles 
Pee MP aeCREEVALIER 1S) L) ot gta sce ha Ete eS eo eae Pasadena 
eC RORP Bem VLC @ LET IAA Nose oct. te ee ee eee Se San Marino 
Term expires 1946 
Piro UCUIDINV 2 \VLCLRIDE= uc 2h eee eee Greenwich, Conn. 
DGSmEeNN WRAVITIMPORD ore eto he). In. Sie a Los Angeles 
MRR CS meer UH OR Nit St ee ee eee ee tone SE eee Pasadena 
Pe RAR Teer VETE tens) eel! ees Los Angeles 
Term expires 1947 
Ag EUW aRSieaéy UDsat) BY OND boseee tier Riess aie nainette ee oe Ree Bel-Air, Los Angeles 
POMGUC IME RED eeter | em koh ahs ot iOS ar So ee Piru 
PPE MR SEAMEN AGI aes ae Ne he fae a South Pasadena 
TarraUNGIC MTN MMS CLG HT eee: eh Ne en PR BA al NF oe RS South Pasadena 
PORN Ge BARCOMMDLA K Eat ce Me eo ee | I oe Borat Pasadena 


*For the calendar year 1942. 
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ALUMNI MEMBERS 


Term expires 1943 : 
KENNETH SMILEY, M.D. ee ee San Marino 


RAYMOND: G..KENYON:.... oe eee San Marino 


Term expires 1945 
To be elected. 


COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD* 


Buildings: Miss KeEtitocc, Dr. Brake, Mr. Ruppocx, Mr. 
TuHorne, Mr. WYLIE. 

Degrees: Dr. BUELL, Mrs. HEINEMAN, Dr. BLAKE, Mr. HuntTs- 
BERGER, Dr. SMILEY. 

Executive: Mr. BELL, Mr. THorne, Miss Ketitocc, Miss Mum-. 
FORD, Mr. Rusu, Mr. CHevarier, Mr. Wyiiz, Mr. HAMMACK, DR. 
BIrp. 

Faculty and Studies: Miss MumForp, Mrs. HEINEMAN, BISHOP 
STEVENS, Mr. THorRNE, Mr. CHEVALIER, Mr. Douctas, Mr. McCiet- 
LAN. : 

Finance and Investment: Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. Rusu, Mr. CHEvVA- 
LIER, Mr. BRININSTOOL, Mr. YOUNG. 

Grounds: Mr. THornE, Mr. Wytiz, Mr. McCoy, Mr. Youne, 
Miss KELuLocc. . 

Legal: Mr. Hammack, Mr. HuntTSBERGER, Mr. LANDRETH, MR. 
Younc, Mr. SCHAUER. 

Library: Mrs. Heineman, Mr. Rupert, Dr. Crapp, Miss 
Mumrorp, Dr. BLAKE. 

Nomumiations: Mr. SCHAUER, Mrs. HEINEMAN, Mr. LANDRETH, DR. 
HoLpDEN, Mr. Kenyon. 

Pensions: Mr. Rusu, Mr. Hammack, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. 
CHEVALIER, Mr. YOuNG. 

Religious Life: Dr. Hoipen, Dr. BriaKxe, BisHop STEVENS, 
Mr. Wytigz, Dr. WALKER. 

Student Interests: Mr. Huntspercer, Mr. LANpRETH, DR. 
BUELL, Mr. RuBEL, Mr. Doucuias, Dr. SMILEY. 


*For the calendar year 1942. 


FACULTY 


With the exception of that of the President, the names of members 
of the Faculty are arranged alphabetically. The year of first appoint- 
ment is given after each name. The appointments indicated are for 
the academic year 1941-42. 


REMSEN Du Bors Birp (1921), President of the College 
A.B., 1909, Lafayette College; B. D., 1912, Princeton Theological 
Seminary; D.D., 1919, Lafayette College; LL.D., 1937, Pomona 
College; LL.D., 1937, Albany College; L.H.D., 1940, University of Southern 
California; L.H.D., 1940, College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons. 


CuHarLes K. ALEXANDER (1936), Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics 
A.B., 1932, Oberlin College; Ph.D., 1937, California Institute of 
Technology. 


WittiamM H. ANDERMAN (1941), By Special Appointment, Depart- 


ment of Physics, Shop Instruction. 
A.B., 1931, University of California; B.E., 1937, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 


*WILLIAM WiLtson ANDERSON (1924), Director of Athletics, As- 
sistant Professor of Physical Education and Coach of Basketball 
and Baseball 
B.S., 1917, University of Illinois. 


Kurt Barr (1931) Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., 1925; M.A., 1926, University of California; Ph.D., 1936, 
University of Southern California. 


Witti1am Gorpon Bett (1909), Professor of Romance Languages 
B.Ph., 1903; M.A., 1904, University of California. 


James GRAHAM BicKtey (1935), Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages 
B.S., 1921; M.A., 1928, University of Alabama; Ph.D., 1935, 
University of California. 


VERNON Leroy Bottman (1936), Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1931; M.S., 1933, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, 
California Institute of Technology. 


Moritz Jutrus Bonn (1941), Lecturer, Department of Economics 
D. oic. pub., 1897, University of Munich. 


L. REED BrantLey (1930), Associate Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1927, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1929; 
Ph.D., 1930, California Institute of Technology. 


*On leave of absence for the year. 


- 
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GILBERT BrIGHOUSE (1938), Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.S., 1930; M.S., 1934, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1936, 
University of Iowa. 


BLANCHE BROCKLEBANK (1935), Teacher of Piano 
Honor Graduate, 1912, New England Conservatory of Music. 


-Evsert Epwin CHANDLER (1909), Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus 
A.B., 1891, William Jewell College; LL.B., 1893, University of 
Michigan; Ph.D., 1906, University of Chicago. 


WILBUR CHENOWETH (1939), Teacher of Piano 
B. Mus., 1918, University of Nebraska. 


Rogert Grass CLeLtanp (1912), Vice President, Dean of the Fac- 
ulty, and Professor of History 


A.B., 1907, Occidental College; A.B., 1909; Ph.D., 1912, Princeton 
University; LL.D., 1941, Coe College. 


ALBERT Croissant (1927), Assistant Professor of English 


A.B., 1917, University of Southern California; M.A., 1932, 
Occidental College. 


Mary Carrutu CunnincHam (1904), Associate Professor of Art, 
Emeritus 
M.A., 1909, Occidental College. 


Grorce Martin Day (1923), Professor of Sociology 


A.B., 1905; M.A., 1908, Hamilton College; Ph.D., 1931, University 
of Southern California. 


Roy Dennis (1935), Instructor in Physical Education 
A.B., 1933, Occidental College. 


Henry Cuazot Dieckmann (1938), Instructor in Mathematics 


A.B., 1925; LL.B., 1928; M.A., 1930; Ph.D., 1937, University 
of California. 


GLENN S. DumKE (1940, Instructor in History and Political Science 
A.B., 1938; M.A., 1939, Occidental College. 


*THomas G. Emmitt (1942), By Special Appointment, Department 
of Music 
Mus.B., 1935, Southwestern College. 


**CALVIN PARDEE ErpMan (1922), Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1915; M.A., 1921, Princeton University; S.T.B., 1921, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


JoHNn JENKINS Espey (1938), Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., 1935, Occidental College; B.A., 1937; B. Litt., 1938; M.A., 1941, 
Oxford University. 


Hazev Evizasetu Frietp (1927), Associate Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1912, Western College for Women; M.S., 1915, University 
of Chicago; Ph.D., 1927, University of California. 


*Second semester only. 
**On leave of absence for the year. 
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Rosert Exrot Fitcu (1938), Associate Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., 1923, Yale University; B.D., 1926, Union Theological Seminary ; 
M.A., 1929; Ph.D., 1935, Columbia University. 


Puiwip F. Frx (1940), Instructor in Geology 
A.B., 1929; M.A., 1931, Indiana University; Ph.D., 1940, 
University of Colorado. 


Marcery FREEMAN (1940), By Special Appointment, Department 
of Philosophy and Religion 
A.B., 1909, Vassar College. 


NorMAN WILLIAM FREESTONE (1940), Instructor in Speech 
M.A., 1937; Ph.D., 1941, University of Southern California. 


Witiram D. Futcer (1939), By Special Appointment, Department 
of Psychology 


Ph.B., 1910, University of Wisconsin; M.A., 1917, Maine University; 
Ph.D., 1926, University of Washington. 


*HAROLD GEBHARDT (1942) By Special Appointment, Department of 
, Art 


Layton Art School, Milwaukee; Chicago Art Institute. 


Morrison Hanpsaker (1938), Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1929, Reed College; Ph.D., 1939, University of Chicago. 


**JAMES L. Hanson (1941), By Special Appointment, Department of 
Art é 
Art Center School, Los Angeles. 


Oscoop Harpy (1923), Professor of History 
A.B., 1910, Pomona College; M.A., 1911; A.B., 1913, Yale 
University; Ph.D., 1925, University of California. 


Epirm Dyxstra Hartiey (1926), Teacher of Voice 


WaLtTeR EarteE Hartrey (1926), Director of the Department of 
Music and Professor of Organ and Theory , 


A.B., 1908; B. Mus., 1910, Yale University; Fellow, American Guild 
of Organists, 1924. 


RICHARD HarsH (1941), By Special Appointment, Department of 
Psychology 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College. 


ELMER C. HENDERSON (1940), Coach of Football 
A.B., 1912, Oberlin College. 


CaROLINE Emerson Hopcpon (1923), Associate Professor of Hy- 
giene and Physical Education 
A.B., 1929; M.A., 1934, University of Southern California. 


Percy Hazen Houston (1928), Professor of English 
A.B., 1903; M.A., 1904, Williams College; Ph.D., 1910, Harvard 
University. 


*Second semester only. 
**First semester only. 
**Resigned after opening of second semester. 
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*Apa KENNEDY (1942), By Special Appointment, Department of 


Economics | 
A.B., 1909, Kansas State College; M.A., 1932, University of Southern 
California. 


ERNESTINE ADELE Kinney (1925), Associate Professor of Edu- 


cation 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918; Ed.D., 1931, University 
of California. 


*KE ARRY ALLISTER Kirkpatrick (1935), Associate Professor of 
Physics 
B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute 
of Technology. 


FrepDERIcCK W. Koenic (1936), By Special Appointment, Depart- 
ment of Economics 
A.B., 1932, University of California at Los Angeles. 


ELIZABETH Lam (1941), Dean of Women and Assistant Professor 
of Philosophy and Religion. 
A.B., 1928, William and Mary College; M.A., 1930; Ph.D., 1939, Universit 
of Chicago. 


ALLEN Lannom (1940), By Special Appointment, Department of 
Speech } 
A.B., 1939, Occidental College. 


Fritz LErBer, JR. (1941), Instructor in Speech 
A.B., 1932, University of Chicago. 


GILBERT G. LENTz (1941), Assistant Professor of History and Po- 


litical Science, and Director of Public Service Training Program. 
B.Ed., 1931, Southern Illinois Normal; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1938, 
University of Illinois. 


CHARLES FREDERICK LINDSLEY (1923), Professor of Speech 
A.B., 1915; M.A., 1916, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1932, 
University of Southern California. 


1ucH Sears LowTHer (1924), Professor of Classical Languages 
A.B., 1899, Syracuse University; Ph.D., 1904, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McCtoy (1924), Librarian and Instructor 
in Library 
A.B., 1913, Oberlin College; M.S., 1928, Columbia University. 


***GEORGE MCAFEE McCune (1939), Assistant Professor in History 
and Political Science 


A.B., 1930; M.A., 1935, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1941, 
University of California. ; 


*Appointed after opening of second semester. 
**On leave of absence for the year. 
*kK On leave of absence, second semester. 
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RaymonpD Goss McKetvey (1939), Assistant Professor of History 
and Political Science 
A.B., 1930, Cornell University; M.A., 1931, Claremont Colleges. 


Lois Ersa MeEsster (1938), Instructor in Physical Education for 
Women. 
A.B., 1938, Occidental College. 


GrorcEs Nivon (1926), Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
Certificat d’Etudes primaires, superieures, France, 1910; Brevet 
d’aptitude a l’enseignement, France, 1910; B.A., 1921; M.A., 
1921, Washington State University. 


MorGan SAMUEL ODELL (1931), Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1921; B.D., 1923, University 
of Southern California; Ph.D., 1931, University of Chicago. 


*Joun B. Paut (1941), By Special Appointment, Department of 
Music 


B.Mus. Ed., 1937, University of Kansas; M.M., 1941, 
University of Southern California. 


JosepH Amos Pipat (1911), Professor of Physical Education and 
Coach of Track 


KATHRYN GRIFFIN Ponp (1938), Instructor in Physical Education 
for Women 
A.B., 1932, University of Utah; M.A., 1935, Columbia University. 


ALAN Post (1941), By Special Appointment, Department of Eco- 
nomics 
A.B., 1938, Occidental College; M.A., 1940, Princeton University. 


Hitpa S. Preston (1935), Instructor in Public School Music 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College. 


WittiaM Burns RENFRow, Jr. (1941), Instructor in Chemistry 
B.S., 1941, Furman University; M.A., 1935; Ph.D., 1937, Duke University. 


GEORGE SAMERJAN (1939), By Special Appointment, Department 
of Art 
Art Center School, Los Angeles. 


**WILLIAM H. ScHuCHARDT (1941), Lecturer in Department of His- 
tory and Political Science 
B.S., 1895, Cornell University; LL.D., 1941, Occidental College. 


RayMonpD MartTIN SELLE (1923), Professor of Biology 
B.S., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1921, University of California; 
Ph.D., 1934, University of Southern California. 


James Hunt ey Sincviair (1922), Professor of Education 
B.A., 1911; M.A., 1915, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1916, Syracuse 
University. 


- 


*First semester only. 
**Second semester only, 
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FRANK JASON SMILEY (1916), Professor of Biology and Geology 
A.B., 1913; M.A., 1914, Stanford University; M.A., 1915; Ph.D., 
1917, Harvard University. 


BENJAMIN F. STELTER (1921), Professor of English 
A.B., 1905, University of Kansas; M.A., 1909, Yale University ; 
Ph.D., 1913, Cornell University. 


Louise P. Stone (1930), Instructor in Music 
A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B.Mus., 1933; M.A., 1936, 
University of Southern California. 


MarTIN JAMES STORMZAND (1926), Professor of Education 
A.B., 1904, Alma College; B.D., 1908, Princeton Theological 
Seminary; Ph.D., 1920, University of Chicago. 


Howarp S. Swan (1934), Assistant Professor of Music and Di- 
rector of Thorne Hall 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College; M.A., 1941, Claremont Colleges. 


Eruet Taytor (1926), Associate Professor of German 
A.B., 1906, University of Michigan; M.A., 1925, Stanford University. 


Guy ANpDREw TuHompson (1920), Associate Professor of English 
A.B., 1898, University of Illinois; A.B., 1900; M.A., 1901, Harvard © 
University ; Ph.D., 1912, University of Chicago. 


CarL FREDERICK TRIEB (1928), Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education 


A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of 
Southern California. 


Onestus Uzzetu (1935), Instructor in Art 
Otis Art Institute, Los Angeles; Art Students’ League, New York. 


DonaLp B. WHEELER, JR. (1941), By Special Appointment, Depart- 
ment of Physics 
B.S., 1938, Lehigh University. 


Kurt Barer von WEISSLINGEN (1931), Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., 1925; M.A., 1926, University of California; Ph.D., 1936, 
University ‘of Southern California. 


James L. WortHam (1939), Instructor in English 
A.B., 1933, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1934, 
University of California; Ph.D., 1939, Princeton University. 


J. Donatp Younc (1936), Professor of Art 
A.B., 1919, Columbia University; M.A., 1920; M.F.A., 1925, 
Princeton University. 


*JOHN PaRKE YounNG (1926), Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1919, Columbia University ; 
M.A., 1920; Ph.D., 1922, Princeton University. 


**GEORGE WILLIAM ZINKE (1938), Instructor in Economics 
A.B., 1925, Lake Forrest College; M.A., 1931, University of 
Southern California; Ph.D., 1941, University of California. 


*On leave of absence, second semester. 
**First semester only. 
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COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 
1941-42 


Admissions and Classifications: Brady, Bickley, Cleland, Croissant, 
Handsaker, Kinney, Kirkpatrick; ex officio: Bollman, Lam, Ober. 


Advisory Council: Bird, Bollman, Brighouse, Cleland, Odell, Lam, 
Lindsley, Brantley. 


Athletics: Hardy, Anderson, Bell, Bickley, Brantley, Dennis, Hen- 
_ derson, Pipal, Sinclair. 


Curriculum and Schedule: Lindsley, Bickley, Brady, Brantley, Brig- 
house, Cleland, Hartley, Kirkpatrick, McKelvey, Odell, Smiley, Stelter, 
Stormzand, Trieb, J. Donald Young, John Parke Young. 


Graduate: Kinney, Alexander, Brady, Cleland, Fitch, Hardy, Selle, 
Sinclair, Stelter. 


Health: Hodgdon, Mira Bird, Brantley, Field, Selle, Taylor. 


Library: Houston, Bollman, Day, Fitch, Hardy, McCloy, Nivon, 
Stormzand, J. Donald Young, Zinke. 


Men’s Interests: Bollman, Alexander, Anderson, Dennis, Hender- 
son, Pipal, Swan. 


Scholarships and Student Aid: Alexander, Bollman, Brady, Cle- 
land, McLain, Ober. 


Student Conduct and Scholarship: Cleland, Anderson, Bollman, 
Brady, Espey, Fitch, Hodgdon, Lam, Lindsley, Odell. 


Student Counselling: Odell, Brantley, Brighouse, Freeman, Kinney, 
McKelvey, Selle; ex officio: Bollman, Brady, Cleland, Lam. 


Student Life: Brantley, Alexander, Bollman, Kirkpatrick, Lam, 
Lindsley, McCloy, Odell, Pond, Swan, Houston. 


University Fellowships: Stelter, Cleland, Hardy, McCune, McKel- 
vey, Selle, Taylor. 


Vocational Counselling: Ober, Bollman, Brady, Brantley, Brighouse, 
Selle, Sinclair. 


Women’s Interests: Lam, Brady, Freeman, Hodgdon, McCloy, Van 
Etten. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


RemMsEN DuBors Birp, D.D.,.LL.D., U.HD. ee President 
ROBERT, GLASS CLELAND, Ph.D dey De 3.2 oe Vice-President and 
| Dean of the Faculty 

Frep Frencw McLarn, A.B............ Comptroller and Assistant Secretary 
of the Board of Trustees 

ELIZABETH “PAXTON GAM, PhD 6) ee Dean of Women 
VERNON Leroy Botiman, Ph.D..................§ Chairman of the Committee 
on Men’s Interests 

FLorENCE:-NorMA BRADY, A.B.o. eee Registrar 
THEODORE)2 BRODHEAD, A) Banta Alumm Secretary 
LEAURENCE: RUSSELL Cook, M Ave oe Director of Publicity 
and Publications 

Janet Bo Horr sAvs ee ee Manager of Residence 
and Office Manager 

ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McCiov, MS. Librarian 
Rick B. Oger, A, Bo... Supervisor of Student Aid and Employment 
EDWINRICHARDS, Av Be U2 aaah hose ee Graduate Manager 
NELMA SAYLOR Ml Siac ee ee eee Dietitian, Robert Freeman 
College Umon 

HOWARD OS. SWAN, Vi Avs Gene Director of Belle Wilber Thorne Hall 


and Director of Public Relations 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


*Betty Marie ANDREW; A.Bio oop eo Registrar's Office Assistant 
CHARLES BEAMON Boo ot ee ee Assistant to Accountant 
Wituiam E. Brock, M.A., C.PA.2 3. ee Accountant 
ONETCE (Gy BOOMER re Assistant, Robert Freeman College Union 
**K MARGERY BowEN, A.B........... 9 ecretary to the Dean of the Faculty 
BARBARA. BROWN; A. Boia Secretary to the Director of Publications 
and Secretary to the Manager of Residence 

EVARRY GAGS O17 ce ee eee te Superintendent of Maintenance 
BARBARA CATER 22.02 202. Secretary to the Director of Thorne Hall 
and Secretary to the Depariment of Music 

JOAN VDUDDING <6 1c tet es eee Secretary to the Comptroller 
TO ETLARRIETT ER WINe AB ee eee Secretary to the Dean of the Faculty 
ANNE:HERGUSON; AGB 3 eae Secretary to the Alumni Secretary 
OLIVE HUTCHISON 2ACB. © eee ee Secretary to the President 
and Assistant Secretary of the Board of Trustees 

*e** DOROTHY Mar MCLAUGHLIN... 2) 2 Recorder : 
EvizABETH Mercuant, A.B.....Secretary to the Supervisor of Student 
Aid and Employment 

ELIZABETH PREN TIS ees cae tte se Manager of the Bookstore 
CORINNE QUIN NGG) Oe Se ee ee Office Assistant 
BETTY: ROBINSON 22 at oe eee Secretary to the Graduate Manager 


Evsre-Mar SCHERMERHORN.....Secretary to the Accountant and Cashier 


*Since April, 1942. 
**Until March, 1942. 
*** Since March, 1942. 

eEES I til A pril= $942, 
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BHARLOTIE VAN ETTEN, A.B... Secretary to the Dean of Women 
Louise Wuirtson, A.B............ Secretary to the Department of Education 
Eee GERTRUDE: WILLIAMSON, B.S., M.A...........- Honorary Curator 

of the Herbarium 
Me NM ESO N Ge et Secretary to the Registrar 
TGS NIN ENT Ue a Office Assistant 

HEAD RESIDENTS 
—SLEASREEN? LECH) 15.7 0% Spe 9164 st DS ae See se Wyle Hall 
Berber Ay DEN Assistant. 2000+ 2 a eee Haines Hall 
BPEEENEDMELERNDON, MCA ne Haines Hall 
ry ARE ee ape nt icons ns sl ee WONSEL GUL 
CoRRINNE ne ronb Beret ak Si ee lee, ORs a er ae eee ee La Casa 
MU MES NDER ee ido i eee es Orr SA all 
BBE CME VALENTINES 26. 20500 es ase ete Erdman Hall 
Se NM NT Do fe Armadale House 
HEALTH STAFE . 
Beem OENNEIT VoL 0 a se ee College Physician 
ME OUGUASSESATON: «MD cae Consulting Psychiatrist 
ere IRA MILTON, MID) occ tecncns ee Consulting Physician 
Peres IRD AOD RUN ee ok fo Resident Nurse 
ee Ie rOletee Noa be le od ee Assistant Resident Nurse 
LIBRARY STAFF 
eee Bree ADA MATES. = 28 ek Se sick Assistant Librarian 
aig LD ala te NGAI [7 nr Assistant Librarian 
SC UEEIB (GAS eS) Saat a OR Assistant Librarian 
ETS) SAM ec oe Dy ae Junior Library Aide 
SPRUE VMELIONDORFS ie he Junior Library Aide 
SEEREmURGHe mee it Wee Aes te lees Library Assistant 
MAINTENANCE STAFF 

| oTN ARS LOU ay cso cl a) TURRET AI Ce Ie Mechanician 
BODE EEG LGIALI Ps 7 bed eee ee ee ee ei Engineer 
ay Tee, (Cal Sean hes See et ee WAS So ee Rgineer. 
Teta) hs TRG CSTE aca ae, Ea A Ce ons. fai Grounds 


LYMAN CHRISTOPHER 

VINCENT EYRE 

“aay (ESEGe SR ee eet en ae ae ER, tne Dake ame oe Caretakers 
WILLIAM HIty 

BERGER SODERQUIST 


Re rat) ASNMINDAN ENCES, AN cd 8b ee fae) se ge a ae Stockroom Clerk 


REGISTER OF STUDENTS 
1941-1942 


The home addresses indicated in this register are in the State of California 
and the city of Los Angeles unless otherwise indicated. The general post office 
address of students in residence is Occidental College, Los Angeles, California. 

The superior figure * indicates registration for the first semester only; 
2 indicates registration for the second semester only. The dagger (7) indicates 


withdrawal during the semester. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS 


ANDERSON, EMMETTE* 
291434 Colorado Blvd. 
A.B. University of Redlands 


BaILey, REGINALD’ 
918 Arroyo Drive, South Pasadena 
A.B. Occidental College 


BINGHAM, EDWIN 
7003 Arbutus Avenue, 
Huntington Park 
A.B. Occidental College 


BROADHURST, BETTY 
636 Chestnut, Long Beach 
A.B. Occidental College 


BURNSIDE, HELEN? 
231% N. Avenue 54 
B.S. Sul Ross State College 


Burrows, FLora? 
5202 Maywood Avenue 
A.B. College of Emporia 
M.A. College of Emporia 


Cattor, ALM A* 
4601 Alumni Avenue 
A.B. Occidental College 


CLARY, CHARLOTTE” 
5209 Maywood Avenue 
A.B. Occidental College 


DE SERPA, JOHN? 
223 Chrisman, Ventura 
A.B. Occidental College 
ENFIELD, GRACE? 
3860 Aguilar Street 
B.S. University of Southern 
Califorma 


FaitH, WILLIAM 

636 Lexington, El Monte 

A.B. Occidental College 
FARMER, RICHARD* 

2666 South Durfee 

A.B. Occidental College 
FERGUSON, FLORA? 

346%4 N. Spaulding Avenue 

A.B. University of Pittsburgh 
FINDLEY, VIRGINIA? 

1411 N. Avenue 56 

A.B. University of Pittsburgh 


GODDARD, CHARLES 
5626 Irvington Place 
A.B. Occidental College 


HANDLEY, ISABEL 
5208 La Roda 
A.B. Occidental College 
HERNDON, ELLEN 
1600 Campus Road 
A.B, University of Arizona 
M. A. Columbia University 


Hutt, WitmMa? 
2120 Ridgeview Avenue 
A.B. Occidental College 


KINMAN, Marion* 
1817 Los Robles, San Marino 
A.B. Occidental College 


LANE, Mary Lors? 
2091 N. Craig, Pasadena 
A.B. Asbury College 


LAWRANCE, Mary* 
528 N. Madison Ave., Pasadena 
A.B. Wellesley College 
M.R.E. Boston University 


Lewis, CHARLOTTE BETH* 
311 Roads End, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental College 


McCorMICcK, FLORIDA? 
1714 Del Valle, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental College 


McKENNEY, JEAN™ 
540 West Ivy Street, San Diego 
A.B. Occidental College 


MIRABILE, JOSEPHINE” 
2031 Ridgeview Avenue 
A.B. Occidental College 
PURCELL, HELEN? 
1219 E. 8th, Long Beach 
A.B. Mount St. Mary’s College 
M.M. Mount St. Mary’s College 
Ray, ALICE ELIZABETH* 
802 Portola, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental College 
ReEIcH, HELEN 
843 Garfield Ave., South Pasadena 
A.B. Stanford University 
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RIcHARDS, EDWIN’t 
1424 E. Wilson, Glendale 
A.B. Occidental College 


RouGH, STUART 
332 N. 16th Street, Montebello 
A.B. Occidental College 
SALAS, MARIANO™ 
734 S. Mathews 
A.B. Occidental College 


SCHLOSSBERG, ROSALIE 
4526 N. Griffin Ave. 
A.B. Occidental College 


SHELBURNE, EpITH? 
929 Buena Vista, South Pasadena 
A.B. Occidental College 
SMITH, ELEANORE Dow* 
948 Del Rey Dr., Glendale 
A.B. University of California 
at Los Angeles 


SoBRINO, FELISA’* 
Ave. Beaucheff 949 
Santiago, Chile 
University of Chile 
StowE, NIHLA 
207 N. Avenue 55 
A.B. Occidental College 


Swarts, EARL 
758 S. Irolo 
A.B. Occidental College 


TALLEY, WILLIAM. 
419 12th Avenue South, 
Nampa, Idaho 
A.B. Occidental College 


THOMPSON, WILLIAM JOHN? 
719 Wild Rose, Monrovia 
A.B. Occidental College 


Turts, ISABELLA? 
5156 Shearin Avenue 
A.B. University of Southern 
California 


Van Etren, PETER} ® 
1420 N. Avenue 47 
A.B. Occidental College 


WaARFEL, GUY 
7462 N. Figueroa Street 
A.B. Occidental College 


YuNKES, RUTH 
5022 Range. View Avenue 
A.B. Occidental College 


SENIORS 


Acason, WILLIAM 

1406 Torrey Pines Rd., La Jolla 
ANDERSON, BARBARA 

1177 N. Catalina Ave., Pasadena 
ANDERSSON, CARLIN 

2454 Earl Avenue, Long Beach 


BACHTELL, Mary’ 
1821 Las Flores Drive 


Bain, MARGARET 
1931 Cedar St., Bakersfield 


BALLANTYNE, JENNINGS* 

540 Arch Place, Glendale 
BARTLETT, FRED 

516 18th Street, Santa Monica 
BAYLESs, ALLAN 

5428 Townsend Avenue 
BENNETT, EVELYN 

El Toro 
Betts, EVELYN 

712 Elmira Street, Pasadena 
BICKFORD, ESTHER 

5606 Irvington Place, Los Angeles 


BisHop, PEGGY 
1121 Cortez Dr., Glendale 


BLUME, LoIs 
Box 82, Cardiff-By-The-Sea 
1145 Viola Avenue, Glendale 


BoLLMAN, FRANCES 

1600 Campus Road 
Bostwick, Mary 

R.R. Box 76A, San Rafael 


BoveEE, Doris 
212 N. Plymouth 


BRADBEER, JEAN 

3129 Freeman St., San Diego 
BRANDEL, STUART 

1510 S. Rexford Dr. 
Brass, DouGLas 

5321 Candace Place 
BROADLEY, JOE 

P. O. Box 102 

Fair Oaks 
Brown, BARBARA ALLINE 

1927 N. Edgemont 


BRYANT, MARJORIE 
5225 La Roda Ave. 


BuCHANAN, EDNA 
5111 Aldama Street 


Burcu, MILDRED 
4616 Westdale Avenue 


BurcEss, BARBARA* 
4220 Griffin Avenue 


CARMAN, CLARA 
1145 Viola Ave., Glendale 
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CHAPMAN, HENRY 
302 E. South Street, Anaheim 


CHARLTON, JEAN 
415 W. Center Street, Placentia 


CHEEVER, PoLiy 
1608 Laguna, Santa Barbara 


CHITTICK, ELEANOR 
La Jolla Manor, La Jolla 


CLARK, BARBARA 
505 N. 1st St., Alhambra 


CLAYTON, DoroTHY 
2449 Ridgeway Rd., San Marino 


CLELAND, GEORGE 
1852 Campus Road 


CLEMENT, ALICE 
Silver City, New Mexico 


CLEMMONS, DoroTHy 
1007 W. Foothill, Monrovia 


Cook, JUNE 
1432 Hill Drive 


Cook, LAURENCE 
1016 El Centro Ave., El Centro 


CorTELYOU, BETTYRUTH 
135 S. Avenue 54 


Cousen, Mary 
139 Live Oak Drive, Ventura 


CRABBE, JANET 
1030 Beverly Drive 
San Gabriel 


Crist, KARL 
1003 Grand Avenue, Santa Ana 


Damon, ALDEN 
402 “G” Street, Oxnard 


Davis, DorotTHy 
2302 E. Jewett, San Diego 


Davis, WILLARD 
636 Woodbine Avenue, 
Warren, Ohio 


Davis, WILLIAM 
2302 E. Jewett, San Diego 


Dawson, EvELYN 
902 W. Coronado, 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Dovutuit, DorotHy 
448 N. Avenue 56 


DupbLeEy, DorotHy 
1654 San Gabriel Avenue, 
Glendale 


EAST, BARBARA 
600 Linda Vista, Pasadena 


EcKELS, HANNAH 
1931 Fletcher Avenue 
South Pasadena 


EpMONDS, MARGARET 
1103 Cardiff Avenue 


ENGLISH, JAMES 
1417 Hepner Avenue 


FARMER, WILLIAM R. 
3150 Olive Street, Riverside 


FARNHAM, EUGENE 
2559 Hill Drive 


FERRIS, CHARLOTTE 
140 W. 101st Street 


FILIPPONI, ERNESTINE 

Casmalia 
FLEMING, JANE 

2306 Montezuma, Alhambra 
FLETCHER, BETTY 

1200 West Main, 

Collinsville, Illinois 
FouqueET, DoroTHY 

1651 N. Avenue 46 
FRAMPTON, SHIRLEY 

1221 S. Maryland, Glendale 
GALBRAITH, RICHARD! 

3127 Ettrick Street 
GAMMoN, RUTH 

2240 Norwalk Avenue 
GRIFFITHS, MADELINE 

1617 San Andres, Santa Barbara 


HaAGLE, MARGARET 
1609 Bushnell Avenue 
South Pasadena 


HALL, FRED 
109 N. Vendome 


HALLBERG, ARIEL 
4121 Verdugo Rd. 


Hart, MArILEN 
1229 E. Grove, Fullerton 


HARVEY, CORINNA 
1803 Campus Road | 
Harvey, DE DE 
726 Euclid Avenue, Beaumont 


HARVEY, EARLE 
726 Euclid Avenue, Beaumont 


HAVENS, CHRISTABEL 
1781 Campus Road 


Hays, CHARLES 
703 Sixth Street, San Fernando 


HENRY, VIRGINIA 

760 S. Bronson Avenue 
Ho.ianp, BETTy 

271 La Mont Drive 


Hopkins, HELEN 
5139 Argus Drive 
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Huston, Don 
745 Jewel Avenue, Yuba City 


JENNINGS, GEORGE 
112634 Hacienda Place 


JENKINS, CLAYTON 

4661 Nob Hill Drive 
JoHNSTON, Morris 

Ada and Grand, Glendora 
Jones, BuRTON 

4963 Hartwick Street 
KALLSHIAN, VIRGINIA 

272 E. Glenarm Street, Pasadena 
KEEBLER, HAROLD 

4937 Sixth Avenue 
KEITH, ALICE 

419 Armsley Square, Ontario 
KENDALL, KENNETH? 

120 E. Los Flores Drive, Altadena 
KENNEDY, BARBARA 

1905 Kearney Street, 

Denver, Colorado 


KENNEDY, DouGLAs 
2023 Huron Street 


KENT, GEORGE 
1960 Escarpa Drive 


KILLGROVE, JEAN 
1141 Windsor Place, 
South Pasadena 


KIRKPATRICK, HELEN 
1480 Campus Road 


KNIGHT, WILLIAM 
392 N. Los Robles Avenue 
Pasadena 


Kwnupson, RuTH 
160 Lincoln Place, Monrovia 


Kratz, RICHARD 
1960 Escarpa Drive 


KRING, ROBERT* 
2555 Mar Vista Avenue, 
Altadena 


Larson, HAROLD 
816 E. Culver, Orange 


LepicK, DoROTHEA 
109 W. 14th Street, Long Beach 


Lewis, ALBERT 
611 E. Palm Avenue, Burbank 


Lewis, MARGARET 
1923 Micheltorena 


LITTLEJOHN, Max 
227 N. Myrtle Avenue, Monrovia 


Love, MaArjoriE 
1333 Davidson, San Bernardino 


Lycett, Nora 
207 W. Blodgett St., Carlsbad, 
New Mexico 
Lyons, LEo 
922 Victoria, Corona 
McCANDLESS, JUNIA 
1211 N. Washington, Hutchinson, 
Kansas 
McDonatp, MapoLyn 
2481 Riverside Drive, Santa Ana 
McDoweELt, MARGARET 
5407 Delaware Avenue 


McGEeE, BARBARA 
438 S. Elm Drive, Beverly Hills 


MACKEY, VERDA 
2692 Ave. S., Laguna Beach 


Mann, Leta Bess 
502 S. Roselawn, Artesia, 
New Mexico 


Manson, RICHARD 
821 S. Bonnie Beach Place 


Memnott, GAIL 
915 E. Magnolia, Burbank 


MERRILL, Mona 
1536 Allen, Glendale 


MINKE, AUGUSTA 
439 18th Street, Santa Monica 


MITCHELL, RoBERT* 
533 Floral Park Terrace, 
South Pasadena 


Morritt, EvA JANE 
5257 Loleta Avenue 


Moore, JULIA 
2509 Langden, Temple City 


Moore, ZEANETTE 
1047 W. 49th Street 


Morrey, FRANCES 

2641 Granada Street 

Morrison, KENNETH* { 

14422 Hamlin Street, Van Nuys 


Murray, ANNA HOPE 
511 N. Mentor, Pasadena 


Murray, DouGLas 
Ril Boxe20iG Gros: 


Myers, CHARLES 
651 N. Dillon Street 


Myers, CLEMENCE' 
1714 Fair Oaks, South Pasadena 


NAKATA, RUSSELL 
916 Winona Avenue, Pasadena 


NEUFELD, THEODORE’ 
212 S. Atlantic, Alhambra 
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NuTTER, FRANCES 
3459 Cerritos Ave., Long Beach 


OpELL, Morcan 
1906 Escarpa Drive 


OFTEDAL, SVERRE 
1510 Bel Aire Drive, Glendale 


OLDENBORG, ELIZABETH 
4274 Napier Ave., New York City 


OtsEN, ALDEN 
509 South Street, Glendale 


PECKHAM, VIRGIL 
2839 Holt Avenue 


PETERSON, NANCY 
370 Urbano Drive, San Francisco 


PETERSON, VIRGINIA 
Rt. 4, Box 323, Anaheim 


PRIEST, VIRGINIA 
151 N. Citrus Avenue 


PRIGER, GENEVIEVE 
1580 Munson Avenue 


RANKIN, JOHN 
734 N. Avenue 66 


REAM, MARJORIE* 
712 N. Isabel, Glendale . 


REID, JACK* 
3860 Jurupa Avenue, Riverside 


RIACH, BARBARA 
1140 Temple Hills Dr., 
Laguna Beach 


RIUuTCEL, WALLACE 
507 N. Clementine St., Anaheim 


RoucH, JAMES 
332 N. 16th Street, Montebello 


RuFFr, RoBERT 
431 W. 63rd Place 


SANFORD, ELEANOR 
1521 E. Mountain St., Pasadena 


ScHMOCK, DONALD 
1115 Randolph, Waterloo, Iowa 


SCHMELZER, VICTOR* 
318 S. Lemon St., Anaheim 


SCOLES, JACK 
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4006 Holly Knoll Dr. 


WHITE, WILLIAM 
2249 Queensbury Rd., Pasadena 


~WitiiaMs, Everett 


819 Pleasant St.,’ Santa. Paula 


Witson, RoBert’t 

Keams Canyon, Arizona 
WILSON, SHIRLEY 

2023 Stratford, South Pasadena 


WINTER, HELEN 
4239 F ranklin Avenue 


WITHERS, PAUL 
1239 Francis, Fullerton 


YOUNG, HARRIET 
1627 Wellington Road 


YouNG, WILLIAM 
515 La Loma Rd., Glendale 


*Deceased. 
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FRESHMEN 


ADAMS, ADRIAN 
500 Linda Vista, Pasadena 


ADAMS, JACK 
1675 Yosemite Dr. 


-ALEN, PATRICIA 
1823 N. Gower St., Hollywood 


ALLARD, PAT 
4134 Lymer Dr., San Diego 


ALLEN, JEAN 
117 Ruby, Balboa Island 


AUF DER HEIDE, RosLeEIn* 
1946 Pelham Ave., W. Los Angeles 


BAKER, MARGARET 
3215 Berkeley Ave. 


BaLes, MARCIA 
1212 Marcelle, Compton 


BANGERTER, PERRY 
4312 Raymond Ave. 


Bartow, EDWARD 
1711 Campus Road 


BaveEr, DALE 
R. 3, Box 430, Santa Ana 


BECKER, BRYCE 
2750 El Roble Dr. 


BECKSTROM, JOELLEN 
445 W. Duarte Rd., Arcadia 


BELL, JANET* 
1240 S. Lucerne 


BELLMAN, MARYANN 
376 W. 41 PI. 


BENNETT, WILLIAM 
Box 847, Porterville 


BERG, MARJORIE 
1112 Nolden St. 


BLACK, JAMES 
2131 Monterey, Hermosa Beach 


BLEWETT, MARILYN 
3990 Brighton Ave. 


Bomprys, JEAN 
3710 W. Ave. 40 


BowKeEr, EVELYN?” 
208 S. Canon Dr., Beverly Hills 


BRADSHAW, JUNE 
1554 Linda Rosa 


BRINKLEY, ELEANOR 
Estes Park, Colorado 


Bristow, JEAN* 
445 E. Victoria, Santa Barbara 


BrocKMAN, MYRTLE 
2195 El Jardin, Ventura 


BROWNING, LOUISE 
Tustin, California 
BULLOCK, JR., PAUL? 
1623 A Fremont, So. Pasadena 


CaLer, Betry Mar? 
1832 Holly Vista 


CAMPBELL, LOISGAIL 

1961 E. Glenoaks, Glendale 
CANDEE, CONSTANCE 

3330 Fica, Dr; 


CARTER, VERNON 
3225 Benda Pl., Hollywood 


CarRwI Le, Lots 
629 Milo 


CasEY, CHARLENE 
4121 Wilshire 


Cason, JIM 
1292 Meadowbrook 


CHADWICK, ISABELLE 
1133 Lorain Road, San Marino 


CHAPPELL, ELINOR 
3029 Benvenue, Berkeley 


CHRISTIANSON, FRANCES 
730 Magnolia, Pasadena 


Cuuck, ALICE 
837: 22nd *St. 


CoLEe, RALPH 
119 S. Gramercy PI. 


CoLLAR, RoBERT* 
960 S. Kern Ave. 


Cook, EpGAR 
1743 Victoria Ave. 


CooPeR, ALFRED 
6221 Honolulu, La Crescenta 


Cooper, Dick 
3944 Halldale 


Coats, RoBERT 
1464 Armadale 


CorNELL, NEAL 
5159 Townsend Ave. 


CROMER, MURIEL 
126 S. Rampart 


CRroTHERS, CAROL JEAN 
338 E. Orange Ct., Burbank 


CUNNINGHAM, DEBORAH 
1831 Cerro Gordo St. 

De Ment, LESTER 
Blue Jay, Calif. 


Dixon, DorotHy* 
15061 Sherman Way, Van Nuys 
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DopcE, VIRGINIA 
245 E. Cleveland, Montebello 


DoELL, ROBERT 
131 Coast Highway, Carpinteria 


Dorr, Mary ALIcE 
2621 Live Oak, Huntington Park 


DoucLas, VIVIAN 

116 Paloma, Long Beach 
Dupes, CHARMIAN 

8415 San Carlos, South Gate 


Dwicut, Martet* 
100 Burrell, Visalia 


EapE, KENNETH 
1880 W 262nd St., Lomita 


EARLE, HARRY 
263 Molino, Long Beach 


EBERHARD, KAYE 
780 Edgar, Beaumont 


ELDER, JANE 
2218 No. Junett, Tacoma, Wash. 


Erwin, Mary ANN 
707 Salvatierra, Stanford Univ. 


EVERETT, RAY 
653 Alameda, Altadena 


Ewers, NoRMAN 
10610 Pinyon, Tujunga 
Fain, Lewis ALLEN 
2343 Crenshaw 


FITZGERALD, DAN 
1753 Gulf Ave., Wilmington 


Foster, Hab 
1600 Campus Rd. 


FRENCH, JAMES 
425 Story Pl., Alhambra 


GEORGE, ETHEL MARGARET 
5211 Vincent Ave. 


Gipsons, DoroTHy ANNE 
944 So. Detroit 


GopBEY, BILL 
2502 St. George 


GoopveE, Bup Max 
633 Tularosa Drive 
GossoM, JOHN 
3950 Elm Ave., Long Beach 
GRAHAM, ELIZABETH FRANCES 
710 E. 18th St., National City 


GRANT, ROBERT 
906 No. Alpine Drive, Beverly Hills 


GRAY, CARMEN 
R. 1, Box 886, Vista 


GREENE, WILLIAM 
1224 Berkeley Dr., Glendale 


GREKEL, Morris 
914 N. Gardner 


GRIFFIN, WILLIAM 
478 Norman Ave., Arcadia 


GRIFFITH, GLENN'’T . 
Box 191, Barstow, Calif. 
GROAT, MuRIEL 
4254 Chestnut, Long Beach 
Gross, DEAN 
6530 Homewood 
GRUPE, GEORGE 
827 So. Hauser 


GULLIXSON, CONRAD 
5243 Townsend Ave. 
GUTHRIE, FRED’ 
3480 Rowena 


Guzzarpo, Brix? 

3528 Olympiad Dr. 
HALL, MarTHA 

3070 Lombardy Rd., San Marino 
Hatt, WILLIAM 

Box X, Vista 
HaLLtAM, Martian 

1353 Linden Ave., Glendale 
HARMONSON, Doris 

R.F.D. 1, Fillmore 
HARRELL, JOHN 

2035 N. Edgemont 
HARTMAN, JEAN 

1611 El Rito, Glendale 


HARVEY, THAD CRAIG 
1801 S. 4th St., Alhambra 


HAYWARD, WILLIAM 
1100 Church St. 


HENDRICKSON, ELOISE 

675 N. Bundy Drive 
Hoace, WILLIAM GRANT 

220 S. Wilton PI. 
HopcKIN, BARCLAY 

2534 Ganesha, Altadena 
HousE, BARBARA 

7301 Owensmouth Ave., 

Canoga Park 
Houston, MARJORIE 

149 Lindero Ave., Lindsay 
Hoyt, MARJoRIE 

1910 Bay View, Hermosa Beach 
INGALLS, Horace MONTE 

Route 1, Box 144, San Jacinto 
IRVING, Mary 

6499 Hawarden Dr., Riverside 


JENKINS, JAMES 
125 N. Park Ave., Montebello 
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JoHNSON, BEVERLY 
1228 Monterey ‘A’, Redlands 


JOHNSTON, HELEN 
1700 N Ave. 46 


Jones, RALPH 
1492 Melwood Dr., Glendale 


JonES, SIDNEY 
2163 Melville Dr., San Marino 


JORGENSEN, RULEN 
1108 '‘S. Fetterly Ave. 


_JustTIcE, BARBARA JEAN 
401 Bear Valley Drive, Barstow 


Kayser, Epirn M.* 
3440 N. Marengo, Altadena 


Key, GEORGE 
2078 240 St., Lomita 


KINTZLEY, JUNE 
2816 Glenn Ave., Wyvernwood 


KLASSEN, LEONARD 
615 E. Olive Ave., Burbank 


KNAUER, JOHANNES 
269 Coast Blvd., La Jolla 


LAVELLE, ROBERT 


31 Forest Place, Rochelle Pk., N. J. 


LAYNE, HowaArp 
2236 San Mareo 


Lewis, Epwin* 
3467 Walnut St., Huntington Park 


LINDNER, FRED 
46671%4 Eagle Rock Blvd. 


LinpsEY, WILLIAM’ + 
133 S. Sycamore Ave. 


LocAN, JOHN 
732 9th St., Hermosa Beach 


LoGERWELL, CHARLES” 
6314 Carpenter, No. Hollywood 


Lunp, LEVAL 
3245 Lowry Rd., Hollywood 


McAutay, RoBERT 
192 N. Shaffer, Orange 


McCoy, GILBERT 

202 Prospect, Long Beach 
McMartin, IpA JSABELLE 
520 20th St., Merced 


McTaccarT, KATHRYN 
726 S. El Molino Ave., Pasadena 


Marik, EDWARD 
1581 Fair Park Ave. 


MarsH, JAMES 
5249 Nebraska Ave., Wash., D.C. 


MaRSHALL, BEtTy JEAN 
109 S. Chester Ave., Pasadena 


MarTIN, BARBARA 
3524 Redwood Highway, 
Santa Rosa 


MERCER, JAMES 

516-A E. Palmer, Glendale 
MERRILL, JEANNE 

1536 Allen, Glendale 
MERRYMAN, Roma ANN 

2711 Motor Ave. 
Mittar, WenNpby Mae’ 

1135 N. First St., Banning 
Mitts, ARMINE KENNETH* 

Holladay, Utah 
MINK, JAMES 

361 S. Greenwood, Pasadena 
MITCHELL, Mark? 

13234 Addison, Van Nuys 
MorGAN, RoBERT” 
2961 Santa Rosa, Altadena 
Morcan, WESLEY? 
1333 Cypress, Santa Ana 
Morrow, HELEN 
520 S. Montana, Butte, Mont. 
MucHmMoreE, Don 

2317 Caspian, Long Beach 
NELSON, JAMES 

927 Park St., Corona 
NeEwTon, WILLIAM 

2837 Moss Ave. 
NISBET, PHYLLIS 

1918 N. Catalina, Hollywood 
O’Brien, RICHARD 

Las Animas, Colorado 
OFTEDAL, Dick 

1510 Bel Aire Dr., Glendale 
Oxtson, MERRIE’ 

253 Conway Ave., Westwood 
Oris, > PEGGY 

159 S. Norton 
Pack, BRIGHAM 

19330 Linnet, Tarzana 
Pack, RopNEY* 

19330 Linnet, Tarzana 
PeEpROTTI, Louis 

5042 Meridian St. 
PELLETT, MARY 

711 E. 37th St., Long Beach 
PERLEY, ALFRED 

960 Edgecliff Dr. 
PETERSON, GERALD 

3417 Hollydale Dr. 
PETERSON, JOY 

370 Urbano Dr., San Francisco 
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PIMENTEL, ADRIENNE 
El Encanto Hotel, Santa Barbara 


PLUNKETT, Dick’ f 
2887 Serrano Rd., San Bernardino 


PoLitock, CuRTIS 
Simi, Calif. 
PorRTMAN, Harry 
5234 Corteen Pl., No. Hollywood 


PRICHARD, MARY JANE 
329 N. 8th St., Santa Paula 


PRIEST, DANIEL 
605 Westspear, Carson City, Nevada 


Prospst, AUDREY 
1139 Hi Point St. 


RAGAN, SUSAN 
626 Sunset Canyon Dr., Burbank 


RAMSEY, HELENCLARE 
1820 Diamond Ave., So. Pasadena 


RANKIN, PATRICIA 
R.F.D. 1, Box 265, Santa Ana 


REBMAN, Dri ANNE 
220 E. Maple, Glendale 


Recorp, MARILYN 
17661 Plummer St., Northridge 


ReeEeD, Mary 
2027 Holly Vista 


REEHER, LEAH 
140 Sunnyview Ave., Salem, Ore. 


REES, JOHN 
1229 Central Ave., Glendale 


Reip, WANDA 
6321 Church ‘St. 


RENIUS, CAROL 
46 S 32nd St., Manhattan Beach 


RICHESON, HELENA 
1526 Cleveland, Glendale 


RICKERT, PATRICIA 
1309 S. Ridgeley 
RIEDY, VIRGINIA 
3660 Arizona St., San Diego 


RITTER, JAMES 
352 W. 60th St. 


Rosertson, Marvis JEAN 
R.F.D. 1, Fillmore 


RoceErS, BEVERLY 
446 South Rexford, Beverly Hills 


Rorex, Mary KATHRINE 
5233 Eagle Rock 


RosINE, HOWARD 
1708 Milan Ave., South Pasadena 


RUETHER, WALTER 
6312 Franklin Ave., Hollywood 


RYDER, MARIAN 
900 E. Tujunga, Burbank 


SABISTON, PETE 
3326 N. E. 64 Ave., Portland, Ore. 


SALTER, FRANK 
4117 Rogers St. 


SARGENT, JEAN 
609 Michigan Ave., Whittier 


SAUNDERS, DUKE 
2222 Howard St., Whittier 


SAVAGE, HERB 
2834 Whittier Blvd. 


SAWYER, JOANNE 
447 Palm Drive, Covina 


SCHERNER, ROBERT 
511 North Main St., Elsinore 


SCHWINGER, SUSANNE* 
826 Fedora 


Scott, WILLIAM 
1062 W. 55th St. 


SEAVER, BARBARA 
2608 W. Alhambra Rd., Alhambra 


SELLE, JEAN 
1562 Munson Ave. 


SHANESSY, JERRY 
2745 Live Oak, Huntington Park 


SHAPIRO, JACK 
646 S. Fraser 


SHAW, BARBARA JEANNE 
1673 N. Ave., 46 


SHIVELY, CAROLYN 
1158 Woodland, Santa Paula 


SHOOK, GERALDINE 
304 Ruby Ave., Balboa Island 


SIMKINS, Roice* 
3041 Cudahy, Huntington Park 


SIMPSON, CHARLES? 
450 Pine St., Garden Grove 


SJORBERG, DONALD 
5126 Brynhurst Ave. 


SKILLIN, Boyp 


738 Santa Paula St., Santa Paula © 


SLANE, RALPH 
Chatsworth | 


SMITH, BARBARA JEAN 
116 Redwood St., Brea 


SMITH, JANE 

775 Plymouth, San Marino 
SMITH, KENNETH 

465 N. Orlando 


SMITH, STANLEY 
1611 Ramona Ave. 
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SMYTH, CHARLES 
3136 Live Oak St., Huntington Park 


Staats, Mary 

468 Allendale, Pasadena 
STEERS, BILL 

364 So. Sycamore Ave. 
STEWART, SARA 

3787 Prestwick Dr. 
_ STINSON, GUREN 

Simi, Calif. 
STOCKWELL, JEAN 

1344 “E” St., San Bernardino 
SaoneE, Don 

1134 W. 20th St., San Pedro 
Supp, DoroTHY 

1619 S. Garfield Ave., Alhambra 
SUTHERLAND, BARBARA 

2916 Chatsworth, San Diego 
Swanson, NorTHROP 

2373 Addison Way 
TACKABERRY, THOMAS 

3324% Bellevue 
Tapp, Letty JANE 

429 N. Del Mar Ave., San Gabriel 
THOMPSON, DOLORES 

335 W. 14th St., Long Beach 
Tuompson, Morton 

2710 El Roble 
THOMPSON, KATHRYN HOPE 

231 Wayland St. 
TIBBETTS, CHARLES 

1251 Cedaredge Ave. 
TucKER, LORRAINE 

2525 Ridgeview 


Van DyxeE, Marjorie 
132 N. Montebello Blvd., 
Montebello 

Van Riper, CoRELLA 
1263 S. El Molino, Pasadena 


VENABLE, VIRGINIA 
1718 Cleveland, Glendale 


VERNOY, RAYMOND 
339 E. 111th PI. 


WADSWORTH, VIRGINIA 
6164 Ruby Place 
WALKER, VIRGINIA? 
2418 12th Ave. 
WammMack, Mary MarGArReET 
1217 Virginia Ave., Glendale 
WATSON, BARBARA 
Cascade Ranch, Box 65, R. 1, 
San Fernando 
WELD, EpNA 
684 Junipero, Long Beach 
WELLS, WARREN 
62 W. Washington, Pasadena 


WHEAT, BERNICE. 
6727 Cedar St., Huntington Park 


WHEATON, RICHARD 
2116 Monterey Blvd., 
Hermosa Beach 


WHITE, ROGER 
5020 4th Ave. 


WICKHAM, CHARLES’ 
179 N. Melrose, Monrovia 


WILLEY, GEORGE 
2903 2nd Ave. 


WILLTAMS, ROBERT 
415 S. Hobart 


Woop, EpEANA MAE 
2003 Hillcrest Dr. 


Wricut, Betry Lou 
Santa Susana 


WyMaNn, HarriET 
2214 W. 5th St., Duluth, Minn. 


YEZDAN, TED 
807 N. Van Ness, Fresno 


Younc, WILLIAM DwIGHT 
1725 Chelsea Rd. 


San Marino 


SPECIALS 


Burcess, WILBUR 
1761 El Sereno, Pasadena 


Crews, BARBARA 
997 S. New Hampshire 


Fiint, WILLIAMT 
1790 Woodbury Rd., Pasadena 


LAWSHE, ROGER’ 
121 Anne St., Takoma Pk., Md. 


McMasters, MAxINE” 
2600 Hill Dr. 
NicHoLas, MAry 
329 Ramona St., Pasadena 
Ross, JAMES? 
818 Orange Gr. Pl., South Pasadena 


DEGREES, HONORS AND PRIZES 
HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1941 


Doctor of Laws 
WILLIAM A. SCHUCHARDT 


Jesse H. Barro 


Doctor of Divinity 
RosBert M. DoNALDSON 


EUGENE C. BLAKE 


DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1941 


FLoy VERNETTE HENDRICKS 
MARCELLA LOUISE JONES 
ARTHUR H. KRUGER 


FRANK P. LAURIDSEN 


PHYLLIS RAE ADEN 

JoHN J. ALDEN 

CHARLES ROBERT ARTH 
GILBERT LERoy BELL 

Epwin R. BINGHAM 
MarGARET REYNOLDS BLANCHE 
Harry JAMES BLEE 

WiLpur WESLEY BoLton, Jr. 
Ropert L. R. BoNHALL 
HELEN ELAINE BORNHOLZ 
Betty LEoLA BROADHURST 
JoHN LANDON BROUGHTEN 
Ben W. Brown 

Rogpert LEwis BRowNeE 
PuHitip HARTMAN BurcH 
WiLL1AM Ross BuRNETT 
WILLENORE BURNSIDE 

EpitH JEANNETTE CHANDLER 
MARGARET ANNE CHRISTY 
RoBert G. CoLEMAN 

WILLIAM REYNOLDS Coon, Jr. 
HERBERT CUMMING CORNUELLE 


Master of Arts 


Tuomas J. MEYERS 
Ray PALMER REYNOLDS 
BARBARA EUNICE WILLIAMS 


GLEN ALBERT WILSON 


Bachelor of Arts 


Lots ELIZABETH COVERDALE 
Mary JEAN Cox 

Wittiam B. Cox 

Lota FRANCES CULBERTSON 
Mary CATHERINE CUMBERLAND 
Jack Wa.po Davis 

JANICE MARGARET DINSMORE 
GARDNER ALLEN EIKENBERY 
ARTHUR EUGENE EMERSON 
Betty Louise FarrcHitp 
WituiAM Ear FaitH 
Betty FRANCES FELIX 
NEAL RupPERT FISHER 
WILLIAM FRANK FLoyp 
Joun Howarp Forp — 
Betty Louise ForRESTER 
JoHN TuRNEy Fox 

Davin Q. GATES 

Maria JULE GENTRY 
CHARLES ALDEN GODDARD 
Marjorie E. Grant 

IsABEL HoLDERMAN HANDLEY 


DEGREES, HONORS AND PRIZES, 1940-41 


Harvey WILSON HARPER 
Max KENNEDY HEINE 
JANET IRENE HERRICK 
ELIZABETH PARKER HOLT 
Don D’AuriA Houston 
BARBARA HILL HOWELL 
JEAN WicKHAM HUBBELL 
Hacer WiLMA Hutt 
HaArvEY SPARRE JOHNSON 
JEANNETTE JUETT 

ALBERT Kay 

Norturop Harpy Kirk 
ARTHUR R. KRUCKEBERG 
ANNA LovuIsE LEAVITT 
VIRGINIA LEUSINGER 
CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH LEWIS 


HILLARD FULLERTON LOOMIS 
Jean Marie McDoweE Li 


Mary E1zaseTtH McFARLIN 
JEAN McKENNEY 

CLARK McLAIN 

Ropert Norrts McLean, Jr. 
Janet Eten McMartin 
JouNn PETER MARSHALL 
MADELINE MartE MAUERHAN 
Loren WILLIAM MILLER 
Wiu1amM Day Moorg, Jr. 
WILLIAM JoHN MorGAN 
VirGINIA MoziInco 

ALBERT WILLIAM NAVSKY 
JaNicE LEE NEUMANN 
Marcery ANN NOBLE 
Betty-JANE NUNN 

Reta Mae NuNN 

Ropert LowELL PARKER, JR. 
MARGERY FIDELIA PARVIS 
Mary Rosinson PEIRCE 
FREDERICK AUBERT PELLEGRIN 


Jack LuciEN RAMSAUR 


RoBert EARL RANSOM 
EpwIN J. RICHARDS 
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BLANCHE THOMAS RICHARDSON 


CLARA MAE RoE 

Rosert Main Ross 
STuART SHURTLEFF ROUGH 
Mary HELEN ROWE 

JEAN SANDEFUR 

RoSALIE HELEN SCHLOSSBERG 
GARDNER ELIOT SEMPLE 
CorRINNE JANE SHARPE 
Betty JANE SIMERMAN 
KATHERINE SMITH 

Rosert H. SmiTH, JR. 
MarTHA FRANCES SNIDER 
Don H. SNYDER 

ELy EUGENE SOMERVILLE 
Amy ADELLE STAHLMANN 
Homer B. STEPHENS, JR. 
NIHLA VANESSA STOWE 
Lewis Ear” Swarts, JR. 
WILLIAM DELACEY TALLEY 
VIRGINIA THROOP 

James Asa TILLERY 
RopertT VircIL TRUMAN 
WINIFRED JANE UEHLING 
BERNARD FREDERICK VOLL 
Betty Lou VRooMAN 
RoSEMARY GERTRUDE WALKER 
ELBerT EvANS WARD 
CHESTER Guy WARFEL 
Ray LorEN WATERS 

Betry ALINE WATSON 
ELIZABETH A, WELSH 
THEODORE SAMPSON WEST, JR. 
WALTER G. WHITE, JR. 
Wooprow WIRSIG 

GARRETT ADRIAN WyNKOOP 
WaRREN Hitt YETTER 
CiypE HERBERT ZULCH 
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SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1941 


Doctor of Laws 8 An ee eee 2 
Dotter of Dwintty ea Pee soa Zenlnteloeahdydecsaataacch sould eee rr 2 
Master of Arts2.0 05 Sie elle bn eee 8 
Bachelor “of Aris. 2cn2 10 in ea eee 123 


HONORS AWARDED IN 1940-1941 


During the year 1940-41 the following students were elected to the Delta 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa: 


Epwin R. BINGHAM Harvey WILson HARPER 
HELEN ELAINE BorNHOLZ ArtHuR R. KRUCKEBERG 
Betty LEoLta BRoADHURST 
HERBERT CUMMING CORNUELLE 
Mary CATHERINE CUMBERLAND 
NEAL RupeERT FISHER 

Betty Louise ForRESTER NIHLA VANESSA STOWE 
CHARLES ALDEN GODDARD ROSEMARY GERTRUDE WALKER 


Ropert Norris McLean, Jr. 
Mary HELEN Rowe 


MARTHA FRANCES SNIDER 


REGISTRATION STATISTICS 
GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION 1941-1942 
Men Women Total 


Gra duates- 2. ce 8 gi ace Ree 15 28 43 
SODIO0S rosso Fe ose ee ig eer ed er 65 103 168 
JURORS oo oye cate OS EIS, Wea Al en 87 99 186 
SODNOMOTES 3 oe ence eae ae re ee 101 102 203 
Preshinieti 2 jo8 we ie ene 129 129 258 
Shecials ti. oc bees eae eames Riel perce 4 3 7 

OP AS 28 ee re at ce een 401 464 865 


SUMMARY OF STUDENTS BY STATES AND 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 1941-1942 


States No. Students States No. Students 
ATIZONA eee eee ee 3 New. Mexico (207° 322 ee 
Calitornianc ee re ee te New. York.) <5 es 4 
Colorado’ ne eye ne North ‘Dakota 0 o ee oe 
Distt on Uslanbia Gade 1 Che 
BANG Hee Segoe ey Ne ae ee : Oregon 3. ee 3 
Pets sereteeteecsaseeteeseeeeeseccereteeneateees 1 Utah: oe ee eee 1 
Kansas sie cute i 
Maryland 2632 es ee ee 1 Ou ne : 
ae oe 2 Canal Zone 
Noni ee ee a 2 Argentina eownchsannsbastet stsasteag tee eee 1 
Nevado tee ne 4 CDI aaaseenenceeeenceenencncneccceeeceeecenceeette 1 


INDEX 


Bxsence: = leave: ‘of 0 Soe ne 42 
Administrative Officers.....................- 134 
- Admission Requirements 

hincervradtiate acest 16 

EU ae ea eee 55 
Atomne Association... 28. ke 38 
Mattes PPCHArUent Of -f.60: coo nce.scnecc. 108 
Artist and Lecture Series............ 13, 19 
messociated ottdents.cec.:4 8) ieee 34 
Astronomy (see Mathematics)........ 92 
CRW VETS LoS ORRINEEE a Oe a a 35, 100 
Attendance Regulations.........0.......... 42 
Bachelor of Arts Degree................ 44 
Biology, Department of.................... 83 
BOA tet ani ROOUlS 3) AUP, 
Ba AT Ciel LUSLCCS ee ee 125 
PLA y at SEG IDIOIOVY )is2-. oe ome. see 83 
Buildings and Grounds.................... 31 
Business or Commerce Course........ 50 
Spericridar uate. 7. ttne iat Ae 9 

SitmGolegty Vears ic . a 7 
VET VDL 2 et ct Ne RR RC te ee 10, 31 
Chemistry, Department of................ 87 
Classical Languages, 

Deore eit Olesen ats. or ere 69 
Classification of Students................ 43 
SnibS and nocieties 28 he tee) 34 
Coaching, Physical Education.......... 54 
ReMmINel GOe COUTSCr ches ne 50 
MM ISISCNNG Hoe accae al atte iw 9s teks 12 
Rpurses of Instruction..2) 4.22.00. 60 
Sredentials. Leachers sscet-.c sss: 122 
CAP er nirances- oo. te te 16 

PANE OTIOTSO hugs ee 22 
Prebarinioe eet ast he he 36, 67 
ESSE) oe Eo ea nee ae ee eee 44 

|S plo cae Sean a ee Neier ee 57 
Degrees Conferred in 1941......000..... 154 
ETE Fa (2°02 WN Bec Scan ale non ie na a 23 
Pismissal, Honorable. .2.-2:--. 2s 42 
PaepalinCaltOns,t a) 3 Menkes hak | Ae 42 
Dormitories 

(See Residence Halls)................ 23 
PEAT ACS crest hE fanbase, 36, 67 
Pofa wing. we rechand.. oa. 109 
Berg ite ae LECHINICal.....< vitee- mrcre ns seer 95 


Economics, Department of 
(and Sociology)... Lappe Me oa 74 


Education, Department of................ 97 
School of 
(Teachers’ Credentials)............ 122 
Employment, Student..................-...---- 28 
Engineering Course.2 22... ee 50 
English, Department of................-.4.. 61 
Entrance Requirements.................---- 16 
Enrollment ssciibsccnceesco te eee 10, 156 
Examinations+chu:cut ee eee 40 
Comprehenistv 6 .tasncacnte a eee 48 
Entrance ieee ede 17 
Expenses i023 oot ee Me 19-22 
Haotilt yee eee eee iV 
Commuittees:off:. 1222 sn eee 133 
Pees: Pete Fee OR Re ee 19-22 
Fine Arts: 6.2 Gee eee 108 
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